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PREFACE. 


That  part  of  our  Coastal  Plain  traversed  by  the  great  cen- 
tral river  system  of  Alabama,  has  long  been  known  to  geolo- 
gists on  account  of  the  fine  exposures  of  the  strata  along 
the  river  banks,  and  the  great  number  and  perfect  state  of 
preservation  of  the  fossil  shells  of  some  of  the  horizons. 
The  best  known  of  these  localities  is  Claiborne,  on  the  Ala^ 
bama  Biver,  from  which  place  specimens  have  been  sent  to 
all  the  principal  museums  of  the  world. 

The  completeness  of  the  series  of  Eocene  and  Cretaceous 
strata  exposed  along  this  river  system  was  not  fully  appre- 
ciated until  1872,  when  the  present  writer  collected  at  Wood's 
Bluff,  on  the  Tombigbee  Biver,  a  large  number  of  shells, 
many  of  which  were  new  to  science,  and  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  below  the  Buhrstone,  which  up  to  that  time  was 
considered  the  base  of  the  Tertiary  formation,  there  existed 
in  Alabama  a  great  series  of  strata  of  Tertiary  age,  equal  in 
thickness  to  the  super-Buhrstone  series.  Evidence  was  also 
then  collected  of  the  fact  that  these  lower  Tertiary  strata, 
equivalent  to  the  Great  Lignitic  of  Dr.  Hilgard  in  Missis- 
sissippi,  held  interstratified  with  the  generally  barren  sands, 
beds  of  marine  shells,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  Mississippi 
Lignitic  strata  in  which  fossils  other  than  those  of  vegetable 
origin  are  comparatively  rare. 

In  taking  up  the  study  of  the  formations  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  of  Alabama,  attention  was  naturally  first  turned  to 
this  part  of  it,  the  river  banks  holding  out  greatest  promise 
of  sections  from  which  a  complete  stratigraphical  column 
might  be  constructed.  How  well  this  promise  has  been  ful- 
filled may  be  seen  in  the  following  pages,  which  show  that 
we  have  in  this  section  of  Alabama  the  most  complete  and 
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varied  series  of  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  strata  known  in  the 
United  States. 

The  first  systematic  attempt  at  the  stratigraphy  of  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  of  the  Gulf  region  of  Alabama,  be- 
gan in  the  summer  of  1883,  when  Mr.  L.  C.  Johnson,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  myself,  made  an  ex- 
cursion of  two  weeks  in  a  small  steamer  from  Tuscaloosa 
down  the  Tuscaloosa  or  Black  Warrior  River,  to  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Tombigbee,  down  the  latter  stream  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Alabama,  down  the  Alabama  to  the  head  of 
Mobile  Bay,  and  thence  up  the  latter  river  to  Prairie  Bluffl 
The  cost  of  this  trip  was  borne  jointly  by  the  United  States 
Survey  and  the  State  Survey,  and  it  was  proposed  by  Major 
J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, to  publish  the  results  obtained  as  a  Bulletin  of  his  Sur- 
vey, to  be  fully  illustrated  by  map,  sections  and  views,  the 
use  of  which  could  be  secured  to  the  Alabama  Survey  with- 
out further  cost  except  for  the  electrotyping  of  the  cuts,  a 
merely  nominal  sum.  Accordingly  I  devoted  most  of  my 
time  until  the  summer  of  1885,  to  the  writing  up  of  this  re- 
port, and  sent  in  to  Major  Powell  the  manuscript  of  the  first 
draft  of  it  in  July,  1885.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  sum- 
mer, however,  in  company  with  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich  and  Mr. 
D.  W.  Langdon,  Jr.,  of  the  Alabama  Survey,  I  went  again 
over  a  good  part  of  the  same  ground,  as  well  as  over  other 
territory  not  examined  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  myself,  and  col- 
lected additional  matter  which  made  necessary  so  many 
changes  in  the  report  as  first  written,  that  it  was  recalled 
and  has  since  been  entirely  recast.  During  this  summer 
also  many  photographs  were  made  by  me  of  the  exposures 
of  strata  referred  to  in  this  report,  and  twelve  of  these  have 
been  engraved  to  illustrate  the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  and  they  appear  also  in  this  document. 

The  season  of  1886  was  also  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
same  regions  by  Mr.  Langdon  and  myself,  and  the  results 
then  obtained  were  likewise  incorporated  in  Bulletin  No.  43* 

*0n  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  strata  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  Tombig- 
bee and  Alabama  Rivers. — Washington,  1887. 
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above  referred  to,  which  constitutes  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  report,  and  which  gives  a  measurably  complete 
stratigraphical  column  of  these  formations  as  exposed  along 
the  Alabama,  Tombigbee  and  Warrior  Rivers.  The  expos- 
ures along  this  great  river  system,  being  far  more  complete 
than  elsewhere,  have  been  taken  as  the  types  to  which  the 
sections  in  the  other  parts  of  the  State  are  referred. 

Away  from  these  rivers,  however,  and  especially  as  we 
come  eastward,  we  find  very  material  variation  both  in  the 
thickness  and  in  the  component  materials  of  these  forma- 
tions, and  to  Mr.  Langdon  was  assigned  the  task  of  ascer- 
taining and  reporting  upon  these  variations  in  the  region 
between  the  Alabama  and  Chattahoochee  Rivers.  In  per- 
formance of  this  task,  during  the  summers  of  1887-88  and 
'89  he  made  careful  examinations  of  the  banks  of  Conecuh, 
Pea  and  Chattahoochee  Rivers,  and  of  the  intervening  terri- 
tory, and  his  results  appear  in  this  report  in  full,  for  the 
first  time,  though  a  summary  of  them  was  presented  by  him 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  and  printed  as  one  of 
its  Bulletins.* 

During  the  years  1890-91  Mr.  Johnson,  in  part  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  partly 
for  the  Alabama  Survey,  spent  much  time  in  field  work  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  State,  and  made  some  important  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  the  later  Tertiary  and  Post 
Tertiarv  formations  there.  His  work  has  definitelv  fixed 
the  horizon  of  the  Grand  Gulf  formation,  and  has  added  a 
new  division  to  the  Miocene  formations  of  the  Gulf  coast, 
viz.:  the  Pascagoula,  and  has  contributed  no  little  to  the  ac- 
curate determination  of  the  equivalencies  of  the  Pleistocene 
or  Post  Tertiary  formations  of  the  same  region. 

This  sketch  will  explain  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
present  Report,  in  which,  in  the  first  section  of  Part  I,  all 
that  relates  to  the  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  formations  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  is  substan- 

*Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America.    Vol.  2,  pp.  587- 
606,  1891. 
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tially  a  republication  of  Bulletin  43,  above  named,  with  some 
slight  changes  and  additions.  The  most  important  of  these 
additions  are  the  several  articles  of  Mr.  Cunningham  upon 
the  microscopic  forms  occurring  in  our  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  formations,  and  the  paper  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich 
upon  the  paleontology  of  the  Clayton  or  lowermost  Tertia- 
ry. This  paper,  together  with  the  four  plates  illustrating 
it,  Mr.  Aldrich  contributes  free  of  all  cost  io  the  survey. 

The  accounts  of  the  later  Tertiary,  (Miocene)  and  post 
Tertiary  formations  are  also  new,  and  appear  in  this  report 
for  the  first  time. 

In  the  second  section  of  Part  I,  follows  Mr.  Langdon's 
description  of  the  variations  of  the  Eocene  and  Cretaceous 
formations  in  the  territory  between  the  Alabama  and  Chat- 
tahoochee rivers,  together  with  an  account  of  his  discover- 
ies of  the  Marine  Miocene  formations  at  Chattahoochee  and 
Alum  Bluff  in  Florida. 

In  Part  II,  I  have  brought  together  all  the  data  which 
seem  to  me  likely  to  be  of  practical  value  concerning  the 
various  phosphatic  marls,  greeusands,  etc.,  occurring  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  This  matter  has  already  been 
printed  in  small  edition  as  Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  State  Sur- 
vey. As  thus  originally  printed  in  independent  form  cer- 
tain geological  details  and  descriptions  were  indispensable, 
and  in  the  present  report,  for  convenience  of  reference, 
these  details  have  been  retained,  notwithstanding  the  small 
amount  of  repetition  involved. 

In  Part  III,  I  have  placed  a  number  of  geological  and 
other  details,  which  could  not  conveniently  find  place  in 
the  general  description  but  which  were  thought  to  have 
something  of  more  than  local  interest.  In  this  presenta- 
tion by  counties,  some  repetition  is  unavoidable,  but,  I 
think,  justified  by  the  great  convenience  arising  from  the 
geographical  arrangement  of  the  material. 

In  Bulletin  No.  43  appeared  some  valuable  notes  on  the 
bibliography  of  the  lower  Cretaceous  formations,  and  upon 
the  genesis  of  the  various  formations  of  the  Alabama  Coas- 
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tal  Plain  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  J.  McGee,  of  the  U.  S. 
Survey.  We  have  used  these  notes  freely  in  this  report 
and  express  herewith  our  indebtedness  therefor. 

The  survey  has  received  from  year  to  year  from  the  au- 
thorities of  the  various  railroads  traversing  the  Coastal 
Plain,  many  courtesies  which  are  here  thankfully  acknowl- 
edged. 

To  individuals  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  our  obliga- 
tions for  civilities  extended  are  numerous  and  weighty,  so 
numerous  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them. 
For  all  these  we  feel  and  express  our  sincere  thanks. 

EUGENE  A.  SMITH, 

University  of  Alabama,  July  1,  1894. 
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PART  I. 

ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COASTAL  PLAIN  OF 

ALABAMA  :    CRETACEOUS,  TERTIARY,  AND 

POST-TERTIARY  FORMATIONS. 


— BY — 


Eugene  A.  Smith,  Daniel  W.  Langdon,  jr.,  and 

Lawrence  C.  Johnson. 


INXRODTJCXION. 


L    General  Prinoiples. 

Among  those  into  whose  hands  this  book  may  come,  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  there  will  be  many  who  will  be 
interested  in  the  questions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  strata 
which  compose  the  terrane  of  which  we  are  writing ;  L  e. 
from  what  were  the  materials  derived  with  which  its  strata 
are  built  up ;  by  what  processes  were  they  accumulated ; 
and  under  what  conditions  have  they  come  to  be  just  what 
we  now  find  them  to  be  ;  to  what  do  they  tend  in  the  future? 
It  is  the  business  of  the  geology  of  the  present  day  to  satisfy 
as  far  as  possible  such  reasonable  demands  of  intelligent 
readers,  and  with  this  object  in  view  a  brief  presentation  of 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  geological  first  principles 
and  their  application  in  interpreting  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Alabama,  may  well  precede  the  main  body  of 
the  present  Report 

While  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the 
"primitive  rock,"  or  that  which  first  formed  on  the  earth's 
surface  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  "molten  globe,"  no- 
where at  this  time  remains  exposed  to  view  in  its  original 
position  and  condition,  yet  in  all  parts  of  the  world  the 
most  ancient  rocks,  in  their  crystalline  texture,  mineral 
composition,  and  general  structure,  approach  very  closely 
to  what  according  to  all  analogy,  this  primitive  rock  must 
have  been.  From  such  ancient  crystalline  rocks  as  these, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude,  all  the  latter  rocks  have  been 
formed  by  processes  that  are  active  at  the  present  time,  and 
probably  have  been  from  the  beginning.  If  we  consider 
these  agencies  somewhat  closely,  we  shall,  I  think,  find  a 
rational  explanation  in  a  great  measure  of  the  structure  and 
distribution  of  the  rocks  that  make  up  that  particular  part 
of  the  earth's  crust  with  which  we  in  Alabama  are  most 
deeply  concerned,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed. 
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Upon  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  the  moisture, 
the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  the  ancient 
crystalline  rocks  above  referred  to,  would  gradually  be 
broken  down  mechanically  into  fragments  of  greater  or  less 
size,  and  changed  in  composition  by  chemical  action,  the 
more  soluble  portions  being  leached  out,  leaving  the  less 
soluble  as  a  residual  mass.  And  since  most  crystalline 
rocks  are  made  up  of  the  minerals  quartz^  feldspar^  mica 
and  hornblende,  in  other  words  of  silica  and  its  compounds 
with  alumina,  iron,  lime,  and  alkalies,  the  end  result  of  these 
processes  of  disintegration  and  decay  would  be  the  forma- 
tion of  a  more  or  less  impure  clay,  mixed  with  sand  (frag- 
ments of  quartz),  scales  of  mica,  and  fragments  of  more  in- 
soluble and  not  easily  disintegrated  minerals.  This  mix- 
ture with  the  addition  of  organic  matter  constitutes  what 
we  commonly  designate  as  soil. 

It  is  evident  that  upon  any  sloping  surfac/e  only  a  portion 
of  the  loose  matters  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of 
rocks  will  remain  as  soil ;  the  rest  will  be  carried  down  by 
brooks,  rivulets,  and  rivers  into  the  sea.  The  coarser  par- 
ticles that  have  not  been  dropped  on  the  way,  will  be  de- 
posited upon  reaching  the  still  waters  of  the  ocean,  close  to 
the  shore,  while  the  finer  materials  will  remain  longer  in 
suspension  and  be  distributed  far  and  wide  over  the  sea 
bottom,  but  still  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  shores. 
The  other  materials  which  have  been  taken  into  solution 
and  reach  the  shore  in  this  form,  can  be  precipitated  out  of 
the  dissolving  water  only  by  means  of  some  chemical  reac- 
tion, or  else  through  the  agency  of  some  kind  of  organism. 

From  this  we  see  that  beds  thus  accumulated  will  con- 
sist of  materials  more  or  less  completely  sorted  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  and  in  this  differentiation  of  the  materials, 
these  newly  formed  beds  are  in  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
original  rock. 

The  constant  grinding  and  rubbing  together  of  the  frag- 
ments of  rock  on  their  way  to  the  sea,  and  after  reaching 
the  sea  also  under  the  action  of  the  waves,  result  in  the 
breaking  off  of  corners  and  angles  and  the  rounding  up  of 
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the  fragments  into  bowlders  and  pebbles,  and  the  formation 
of  sand  and  still  finer  mud. 

By  reason  of  successive  changes  along  the  coasts,  espe- 
cially in  the  depth  of  the  water,  as  a  result  of  oscillations  of 
the  crust,  these  various  sediments  may  succeed  each  other 
in  every  order,  sands  upon  muds,  pebbles  upon  sands,  sands 
upon  pebbles,  but  in  all  cases  we  can  understand  how  the 
coarser  sediments  must  have  been  accumulated  nearer  the 
shore  or  in  shallow  water,  while  the  finer  matters  would  be 
borne  out  and  deposited  in  the  deeper  and  stiller  waters 
beyond,  or  else  in  sheltered  places  of  still  water  near  the 
shore. 

The  sediments  which  in  any  of  the  ways  above  described 
are  deposited  upon  the  sea  bottom,  are  in  many  cases  in 
process  of  time  converted  into  rocks  by  pressure  or  by  the 
accession  of  some  kind  of  cement  which  binds  the  particles 
together,  although  the  degree  of  coherence  does  not  enter 
essentially  into  the  definition  of  a  rock. 

The  fragmental  rocks  thus  formed  are  called  conglom- 
erates, grits,  sandstones,  or  shales  according  to  the  size  of 
the  constituent  particles,  and  these  make  up  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  secondary  or  derivative  rocks  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

There  remains  yet  one  great  class  of  rocks  to  be  accounted 
for,  namely  the  limestones.  Bocks  of  this  class  now  in 
course  of  formation,  are  seen  to  be  almost  wholly  of  organic 
origin,  and  to  be  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  coral  polyp 
and  of  still  lower  forms  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  any 
text  book  of  geology  may  be  found  the  explanation  of  the 
formation  of  beds  of  calcareous  matters  from  the  ground  up 
and  comminuted  fragments  of  shells,  corals,  etc,  and  we  may 
take  it  for  demonstrated  that  all  our  great  beds  of  limestone 
have  been  formed  in  this  way,  and  have  been  accumulated 
upon  the  floor  of  moderately  deep  and  clear  seas.  Where 
these  beds  of  pure  calcareous  matters,  including  chalky 
deposits,  have  been  mingled  at  intervals  with  muds  and 
other  sediments,  the  resulting  limestone  is  more  or  less  im- 
pure, and  of  the  nature  for  instance  of  our  rotten  limestone 
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or  prairie  formation.  Where  a  large  proportion  of  silica, 
derived  from  the  silicious  spicules  of  sponges,  and  from  the 
tests  of  shells  of  certain  other  low  forms  of  animal  life,  is 
mingled  with  the  calcareous  matter,  wo  have  flinty  or  sili- 
cious limestones,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Subcarboniferous 
and  Silurian  formations  of  our  State. 

By  secular  movements  of  the  earth's  crust,  these  newly 
formed  rocks  may  be  lifted  above  the  sea  and  added  to  the 
dry  land,  retaining  in  their  structure  the  marks  of  their 
origin  as  sediments  accumulated  under  water. 

We  have,  therefore,  only  to  consider  the  conditions  which 
at  the  present  time  determine  the  character  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  sediments  along  our  coasts,  in  our  rivers  and  estu- 
aries, and  in  the  depths  of  the  seas  beyond,  in  order  to  have 
some  clear  idea  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  materials 
have  accumulated  which  form  the  stratified  or  sedimentary 
rocks  of  the  several  formations  which  make  the  substratum  of 
our  own  State,  or  of  any  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  world. 
We  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  sedimentary  or  strati- 
fied rocks  have  ever  been  formed  in  any  other  way  than 
that  whiph  we  now  see  in  progress  before  our  eyes. 

As  the  dead  bodies  of  animals,  and  the  leaves  and  other 
remains  of  plants  are  now  being  imbedded  in  the  muds  and 
sands  and  thus  preserved  from  decay,  or  at  least  preserved 
in  casts  or  moulds  or  impressions  when  the  original  organic 
matter  has  been  removed  by  decay  or  otherwise,  so  it  has 
been  in  all  past  times  with  the  bodies  of  the  animals  then 
living  and  with  the  leaves  and  parts  of  contemporaneous 
plants  ;  and  since  the  sea  or  its  estuaries  and  great  bodies 
of  fresh  water  have  been  the  accumulating  ground  for  the 
sediiHents,  so  the  great  majority  of  the  fossil  forms  are  of 
marine  or  aquatic  species,  the  main  exception  being  found 
in  those  accumulations  of  vegetable  matter  that  constitute 
our  beds  of  coal,  peat  and  lignite.  No  one  at  the  present 
time,  I  believe,  considers  the  fossils  found  in  rocks  as 
freaks  of  nature  or  as  puzzles,  but  all  alike  unite  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  the  impressions  or  remains  of  organisms 
formerly  living  upon  the  earth.    By  a  study  of  these  forms 
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we  may  get  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  organic  world.  And  no  one,  I  imagine,  can  fail 
to  see  the  wide  differences  in  form  and  general  aspect  of  the 
earlier  animal  plants  and  of  the  modern  types,  and  the  grad- 
ual approach  to  these  modern  types  as  we  ascend  the  geologi- 
cal scale.  Whether  these  changes  have  been  produced  by 
the  operation  of  natural  laws  now  and  always  heretofore  in 
force,  or  in  some  other  way,  we  need  not  here  discuss,  we 
are  only  concerned  with  the  feud  which  is  patent  to  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  for  himself.  We  ac- 
knowledge and  work  upon  this  fact  when  we  make  use  of 
shells  and  other  organic,  remains  to  identify  and  distinguish 
geological  formations. 

The  sediments  laid  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  of  lakes 
are  of  course  originally  in  approximately  horizontal  sheets,  or 
beds,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  often  see  the  rocks  exhibiting 
very  wide  departures  from  this  their  originaj  position,  lying 
titled  at  varying  angles,  even  to  verticality,  bent  into  folds 
and  wrinkles,  and  these  still  further  complicated  by  the  re- 
moval by  erosion  of  parts  of  the  folds. 

All  these  phenomena  show  that  the  sediments  while  or 
after  being  lifted  up  above  the  sea  level,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  some  force  which  has  thrown  them  into  a  series  of 
wrinkles  and  folds  and  lapped  these  folds  closely  together, 
some  times  breaking  them  apart  and  sliding  the  one  half 
bodily  over  the  other,  and  long  continued  study  of  these 
phenomena  has  brought  geologists  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  foldings  have  a  close  relation  and  causal  connection 
with  the  shrinking  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  :  but  we  need 
not  go  further  into  this  subject. 

Whether  uplifted  without  disturbing  their  original  hori- 
zontal position,  or  whether  thrown  into  wrinkles  and  folds, 
these  sediments  when  brought  above  the  sea  level  are  at 
once  subjected  to  the  action  of  frost,  rain,  and  decay,  and 
are  broken  down  by  mechanical  and  chemical  means  in  the 
manner  above  described  and  are  worked  into  soils,  or  washed 
down  and  carried  eventually  into  the  sea  where  they  again 
accumulate  in  sediments,  that  may  again  be  consolidated 
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into  rocks  that  may  again  be  raised  above  the  sea,  again 
subjected  to  disintegrating  and  transporting  forces,  and  so 
on  indefinitely. 

In  this  process  of  degradation  the  softer  beds  are  more 
easily  worn  away  than  the  harder  ones,  and  thus  arise  those 
inequalities  of  the  surface  whivsh  constitute  the  hills  and 
and  valleys,  and  when  great  elevation  has  preceded  the 
erosion,  the  highlands  may  become  mountains. 

Applying  these  general  principles  we  discover  that  all  the 
materials  constituting  the  rocks  of  Alabama,  excepting 
possibly  some  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  are  of  sedimentary 
origin,  i.  e.  they  have  been  accumulated  under  water  in  the 
manner  above  described,  they  are  all  arranged  in  beds  or 
layers,  or  strata^  to  use  the  technical  term. 

And  a  further  examination  into  the  structure  and  distri- 
bution of  these  stratified  rocks,  leads  us  to  certain  well 
grounded  conclusions  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  accumulated,  and  enables  us  to  follow  with  an 
approach  to  certainty  the  various  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment to  its  present  condition  of  this  particular  part  of 
the  earth's  crust. 

In  the  following  pages,  before  proceeding  to  the  detailed 
descriptions  which  make  the  body  of  this  report,  we  shall 
endeavor  briefly  to  sketch  the  history  of  this  development 
as  recorded  in  the  materials  and  structure  of  the  rocks,  to 
point  out  the  two  great  divisions  into  which  the  strata 
naturally  fall,  and  to  give  such  minor  details  of  topographic 
and  geological  features  of  these  two  divisions  as  may 
thought  necessary  to  the  full  appreciation  of  the  descrip- 
tions which  follow. 

n.    Application  of  these  Principles  in  Interpreting  the 

Geological  History  of  Alabama. 

Ttvo-fold  Division  of  the  Stai^,  hosed  upon  the  Genesis  of  the 

Constituent  Strata, 

As  regards  its  topographical  and  geological  features,  Ala- 
bama may  be  divided  into  two  sharply  defined  provinces  : 
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the  northeastern  two-fifths,  characterized  by  more  or  less 
mountainous  topography,  consolidation  of  the  generally 
corrugated  roak  strata  which  compose  it,  and  the  ancient 
aspect  of  the  fossils  contained  in  these  strata.  From  the 
last  named  character  this  section  has  been  called  the  Pale- 
ozoic (ancient  life)  terrane,  and  from  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  economically  important  minerals  of  the  State  occur 
here  it  has  more  popularly  been  designated  as  the  Mineral 
Region. 

The  southwestern  three-fifths,  with  the  general  characters 
of  a  plain  sloping  gently  seaward,  with  few  elevations  above 
500  feet,  and  these  produced  solely  by  erosion,  built  up  of 
loosely  consolidated  beds  of  sand  and  clays  in  nearly  hori- 
zontal position  except  a  slight  seaward  dip  of  30  to  40  feet 
to  the  mile,  and  holding  fossils  of  more  modern  aspect, 
hence  named  the  Mesozoic  (middle  life)  and  Neozoic  (modern 
life)  terrane,  constitutes  the  Coastal  Plain,  popularly  de- 
signated the  Agricultural  Begion, 

The  Mineral  Region. — These  two  areas  are  also  widely 
different  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  rocky  strata  of  which 
they  are  composed.  The  mineral  region  shows  in  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  constituent  strata  and  their 
varying  thickness,  that  these  strata,  or  at  least  the  oldest  of 
them,  have  been  derived  from  the  waste  of  a  land  area  which 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  present  limits  of  this  division,  ex- 
tending probably  over  a  part  of  the  area  now  covered  by 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  this  waste  was 
carried  down  and  spread  upon  the  floor  of  an  interior  sea 
which  covered  most  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  interior  sea  was  at  times  deep  enough  to  sustain  corals 
and  other  limestone  forming  animals,  at  other  times  shallow 
enough  to  permit  of  the  accumulation  of  sands  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  sea  bottom,  and  at  times  it  was  well 
nigh  obliterated  and  was  converted  into  a  marsh  supporting 
the  growths  which  afterwards  became  coaL  In  most  of  the 
formations  of  this  division  we  can  easily  see  that  the 
greatest  thickness  of  sediments  and  the  coarsest  materials 
are  to  be  found  furthest  to  the  east,  and  thus  presumably 
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nearest  to  the  original  land  mass  from  which  they  were 
derived. 

The  waste  from  this  land  mass  as  we  have  said,  was 
carried  down  northwestward  and  spread  npon  the  floor  of 
the  interior  sea.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  oscillations 
of  this  sea  bottom  dnring  the  progress  of  accnmnlation  of 
the  sediments  that  compose  the  Paleozoic  formations,  the 
whole  area  became  permanently  dry  land  only  after  the 
close  of  the  Carboniferons  period,  when  the  former  sea 
floor  was  elevated  and  corrugated  into  numerous  wrinkles, 
stronger  and  more  pronounced  to  the  eastward  and  gradu- 
ally dying  out  towards  the  west  and  northwest  With  the 
addition  of  this  area  to  the  dry  land  of  the  continent 
the  Jlrsf  perifxl  in  the  evolution  that  part  of  the  continent 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  state  was  accomplished, 
the  Mineral  Eegion  came  into  existence  as  land,  and  from 
the  disintegration  of  its  rocks  came  the  materials  for  future 
geological  formations. 

This  section  of  the  state  falls  naturally  into  the  following 
minor  divisions : 

a.  The  Piedmont  Plateau. — In  this  section  the  rocks  are 
as  far  as  possible  different  from  the  condition  of  ordinary 
sediments  of  sand,  mud,  &c.;  they  are  crystalline  or 
made  up  of  distinct  individuals  of  quartz,  feldspar,  mica, 
etc.,  usually  disposed  in  sheets  or  layeis  the  origin  of  which 
has  received  different  interpretations. 

h.  The  Valley  Region, — To  the  northwest  of  the  Pied- 
mont region  and  extending  as  far  as  the  Valley  in  which 
Blount  Springs  is  situated,  we  find  an  area  in  which  the 
strata  have  been  more  or  less  uplifted,  folded  and  otherwise 
disturbed,  with  the  intensity  of  the  folding  gradually  de- 
creasing northwestwards.  This  whole  region  is  character- 
ized topographically  by  alternations  of  ridges  and  valleys, 
all  having  a  general  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  and 
all  built  up  of  the  conglomerates,  sand-stones,  shales,  cherts, 
and  limestones  of  the  older  geological  formations,  Cambrian, 
Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  as  they  have  been 
called. 
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c.  The  CumhcrJand  Plateau  and  other  Coal  Fiekh. — In  the 
strips  separating  tlie  valleys  above  named  and  in  the  great 
region  lying  to  the  westward  and  northwestward  of  them  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  the  Great  Valley  of  the  Tennessee,  we 
find  at  the  surface,  that  formation  which  helps  materially  to 
make  Alabama  one  of  the  first  states  of  the  Union,  viz:  the 
Coal  Measures. 

d.  The  Valley  of  the  Tennessee, — To  the  north  and  north- 
"west  of  the  Columberland  region  as  above  outlined,  lies  the 
great  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  floored  with  the  limestones 
and  cherts  of  the  Subcarboniferous  formation,  with  its 
strata  nearly  horizontal,  but  with  slight  southerly  dips. 

Bordered  on  the  south  by  the  escarpments  of  the  Cum- 
berland table  lands,  this  division  merges  towards  the  north- 
west, in  its  topography  and  geology,  into  the  great  basin 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  its  eastern  portion  it  interlocks  with 
the  flat  topped  knobs  and  mountains  of  the  Cumberland, 
while  towards  the  west  it  slopes  off  into  the  Coastal  Plain. 

These  formations  with  the  topographic  and  geological 
features  above  outlined  constitute  our  Paleozoic  or  Ancient 
terrane,  the  nucleus  of  our  land  area. 

The  Agricultural  Eegion  ;  Coastal  Plain. — With  the 
addition  of  this  the  Miiu^al  region  to  our  permanent  land 
there  was  instituted  a  new  order  of  things :  the  washings 
from  the  new  land  mass  were  no  longer  as  heretofore  carried 
down  towards  the  northtoeM  to  be  spread  upon  the  floor  of 
the  interior  sea,  since  that  had  been  obliterated,  but  the 
drainage  from  this  time  on  was  easttoard  into  the  Atlantic 
and  southward  and  southtoesttvard  into  the  great  Mississip- 
pian  Bay  which  then  washed  the  shores  of  the  new  born 
continent  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river. 

During  the  time  when  the  sediments  which  constitute  the 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  formations  were  accumulating  in  other 
parts  of  North  America,  that  part  of  the  continent  which 
was  embraced  within  the  present  limits  of  this  state  stood 
probably  much  higher  above  tide  level  than  it  did  subse- 
quently at  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  and  prob- 
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ably  its  elevation  was  greater  then  than  it  now  is,  and  the 
shore  line  of  the  Gulf  further  southward  than  its  present 
position,  for  none  of  the  sediments  which  must  have  been 
accumulated  from  the  waste  of  our  Alabama  terranes  during 
this  period,  have  ever  been  subsequently  exposed  to  view. 

They  were  probably  deposited  far  out  into  the  Gulf,  and 
lie  now  hidden  below  great  thickness  of  later  deposits,  and 
probably  also  in  part  below  the  waters  of  the  Gulf. 

After  the  time  known  by  Geologists  as  Jurassic,  however, 
there  was  a  lowering  of  the  land  sufficient  to  bring  the 
greater  part  of  this  elevated  region  below  sea  level,  so  that 
the  coast  line  of  the  great  Mississippian  Bay  extended 
across  Alabama  approximately  along  a  line  connection  Flor- 
ence, Woodstock,  Blocton,  Clanton,  Wetumpka,  and  Colum- 
bus, Georgia. 

The  disintegration  by  atmospheric  agencies  of  the  Pale- 
ozoic land  mass  of  the  Mineral  region  then  furnished  ma- 
terial which  was  carried  down  by  the  rains,  rivulets  and 
spread  upon  the  floor  of  the  great  Bay  in  the  form  of  peb- 
bles and  coarse  sand  near  the  shore  and  in  shallow  places, 
and  in  the  form  of  fine  sands  and  clay  in  the  deeper  parts 
further  from  the  shores,  while  in  still  deeper  waters  not 
reached,  or  only  partially  affected  by  the  washings  from  the 
land,  flourished  the  corals  and  other  marine  animals  that 
formed  the  limestone.  In  this  way  were  accumulated  the 
strata  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary,  and  part  of  the  later 
formations. 

During  all  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous 
to  the  end  of  the  Tertiary,  there  was  a  gradual  elevation 
of  the  land  and  sea-floor  (varied  at  intervals  by  periods  of 
rest  and  even  downward  movement).  The  result  of  this  move- 
ment was  to  transfer  towards  the  south  and  west  the  shore 
line  of  the  Gulf,  and  to  add  to  the  dry  land  in  successive 
belts,  the  sediments  which  had  accumulated  along  the  coasts. 
As  each  belt  of  these  deposits  was  added  to  the  land,  it  in 
turn  was  subjected  to  erosion  and  contributed  its  shareto 
the  materials  carried  down  by  streams  and  deposited  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  form  the  strata  of  the  newer  for- 
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matious,  themselves  in  time  and  in  similar  way  to  be  added 
to  the  firm  land. 

From  this  their  mode  of  origin  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations  consist  of  strata  having 
a  gentle  slope  towards  the  Gulf,  and  coming  to  the  surface 
in  approximately  parallel  belts  across  the  state,  the  oldest 
of  these  beds  furthest  towards  the  north,  the  newer  beds 
occupying  the  surface  one  after  the  other  as  we  go  south- 
ward in  the  order  of  their  relative  ages. 

These  newly  formed  terranes  constitute  the  greater  part 
of  the  Coastal  Plain  and  with  their  elevation  terminated  the 
f^ecojul  period  in  the  geological  evolution  of  Alabama. 


Before  going  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  period, 
it  may  be  well,  since  the  present  report  is  to  deal  especially 
with  those  formations,  to  trace  out  in  more  detail  the  steps 
by  which  these  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds  were  gradu- 
ally built  up. 

By  making  careful  measurements  of  the  exposures  along 
the  banks  of  streams  and  gullies,  and  from  the  records  of 
deep  borings,  the  aggregate  thickness  of  these  formations 
has  been  found  to  be  some  5,500  feet,  and  of  this,  2,500  feet 
may  be  referred  to  the  Cretaceous,  1,800  to  the  Eocene,  and 
the  rest  to  the  later  Tertiary  and  Quaternary.* 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  sediments  are  shallow 
water  deposits,  consisting  of  sands  and  clays  in  many  alter- 
nations. From  the  study  of  the  nature  and  succession  of 
these  constituent  strata,  the  gradual  development  of  our 
Coastal  Plain  in  its  essential  features  at  least,  may  be  out- 
lined as  follows  :t 

♦These  figures,  as  regards  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  are  probably 
nearly  correct,  but  those  for  the  later  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  are 
estimates. 

tThe  first  attempt  at  a  statement  of  the  probable  physical  con- 
ditions attendant  upon  the  accumulation  of  the  Eocene  and  Cretace- 
ous deposits  of  the  Alabama  Coastal  plain  was  given  by  Mr.  McGee 
as  a  chapter  in  Bulletin  43  above  referred  to.  We  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  him  in  all  that  follows  concerning  the  genesis  of 
these  formations. 
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a.  Cretaceous, — At  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous  period, 
the  shore  line  of  the  Mississippian  Bay,  lapped  well  up  on 
the  present  Paleozoic  area,  and  stretched  in  an  irregular 
curve  from  near  Columbus,  Georgia,  westward  by  Tallassee, 
to  Wetumpka,  and  thence  northwestward  by  Verbena,  Clan- 
ton,  Montevallo,  Blocton,  and  thence  in  more  northerly 
direction  approximately  along  what  is  called  the  Byler 
Ridge,  to  the  escarpment  overlooking  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
Across  the  Valley  the  border  of  the  Cretaceous  seems  to 
lie  a  little  further  eastward. 

The  first  deposited  sediments  in  this  great  sea,  1,000  to 
1,500  feet  in  thickness,  are  shore  deposits  of  sands  and  peb- 
bles, with  thin  partings  of  clay  in  places,  and  at  several 
horizons  thick  masses  of  clays  now  usually  of  reddish  to 
purplish  colors.  Some  of  these  clay  masses  are  laminated 
and  contain  beautifully  preserved  impressions  of  loaves 
from  which  the  geological  age  of  the  deposits  has  been 
placed  beyond  doubt. 

These  beds  have  received  names  from  the  localities  where 
they  are  best  displayed,  viz  :  Tuscaloosa  and  Eutaw,  During 
the  first  part  of  this  period  it  is  probable  that  the  sea  bot- 
tom was  slowly  subsiding  in  proportion  as  it  was  silted  up 
by  the  washings  from  the  land,  and  that  the  muddy  fresh 
waters  from  the  land  were  inimical  to  animal  life  along 
these  coasts.  Logs  and  leaves,  however,  were  carried  down 
and  became  imbedded  in  the  clays  and  sands  and  we  now 
see  them  in  the  form  of  leaf  impressions,  lignitized  trunks, 
and  beds  of  lignitic  matter.  With  continued  deposition  a 
submarine  terrace  analogous  to  those  now  fringing  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  was  apparently  developed;  and, 
with  the  growth  of  the  terrace  and  consequent  sliallowing 
of  the  ofF-shore  waters,  there  was  evidently  a  diminution  in 
strength  of  currents  and  violence  of  waves  accompanied  by 
a  diminution  in  the  variety  and  coarseness  of  sediments. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period  and  succeeding  that  of 
the  deposition  of  what  we  have  called  the  Tuscaloosa  for- 
mation, there  occurred  a  diminution  in  the  rate  or  perhaps 
ft  cessation,  of  the  downward   continental   movement ;  but 
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there  were  continued  growth  of  the  submarine  terrace, 
.shoaling  of  the  sea  by  reason  of  "sedimentation,  and  some 
recession  of  the  shore  line.  In  places  and  especially  near 
the  end  of  the  period  animal  life  became  possible,  as  is 
witnessed  by  the  shell  beds  which  characterize  the  upper- 
most beds  of  the  Eutaw  everywhere,  and  some  of  its  lower 
beds  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state.  These 
uppermost  fossiliferous  beds  mark  the  transition  from  the 
shallow  water  and  littoral  deposits  of  the  Eutaw  and  Tom- 
bigbee  sands,  to  the  great  limestone  and  chalk  formation  of 
the  Cretaceous  next  to  be  considered. 

Tlve  Rotten  Limestone  or  Chalk  epoch  was  marked  by  a 
comparatively  sudden  renewal  of  the  continental  depression 
and  a  rapid  deepening  of  the  sea.  In  the  deep  waters  of 
this  period  the  fossiliferous  limestones,  chalks,  and  marls 
of  the  Cretaceous  were  laid  down.  During  this  epoch  it  is 
probable  that  the  shore  line  in  places  lapped  up  well  on  the 
older  or  paleozoic  terranes  and  even  beyond  the  Tuscaloosa 
shore  line.  From  the  distribution  of  the  various  deposits  of 
this  later  Cretaceous  era,  we  may  infer  that  the  great  deepen- 
ing of  the  sea  was  rather  local  than  general,  its  maximum 
being  about  Livingston  and  the  parts  of  Mississippi  next 
adjoining,  for  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  northwest  of  this 
region  the  proportion  of  the  chalk  or  open  sea  accumula- 
tions diminishes,  failing  altogether  in  eastern  Alabama  and 
adjoining  area  in  Georgia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  northern 
Tennessee  on  the  other.  At  these  two  extremities  of  the 
Gulf  Cretaceous  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  conditions 
characterizing  the  close  of  the  Eutaw  epoch  as  above 
sketched,  appear  to  have  remained  unchanged  from  the 
Eutaw  time  to  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  the  whole 
series  of  strata  there  consists  of  sands,  clays  and  marl  beds, 
i.  e.  shell  deposits.  In  the  central  or  typical  portion  of  our 
Cretaceous  area  however,  from  the  meridian  of  Montgomery, 
westward,  the  closing  episode  of  the  Cretaceous  was  marked 
by  a  reversal  of  terrestrial  movements,  a  retreat  of  the  shore 
line  down  the  submarine  terrace  above  mentioned,  and  a 
diminution  in  the  abundance  of  marine  life,  especially  of 
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op^n,  clear  sea  forms,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  off-shore  oi  littoral  deposits  These  deposits 
constitat*^  the  R'l^r.'j  type  of  the  later  Cretaceous. 

h.  T*  r*»*tr*j. — The  Tertiary  was  introduced  by  an  arrest 
of  the  Bipley  elevation,  a  rapid  deepening  of  the  sea  and 
retreat  inland  of  the  shore  line,  especially  in  eastern  Ala- 
liama  and  adjoining  parts  of  Ge<:»riria,  as  evidenced  by  the 
formation  of  the  calcareous  deposits  of  the  C7<7yfvs  or  Mid- 
*j:ny.  thicker  or  more  calcare«~jus  in  the  east,  and  diminishing 
in  volume  and  becomimr  more  ar^rillaceous  towards  the  west, 
in  exact  contradistinction  in  local  distribution  to  the  open 
sea  deposits  of  the  Rotten  Limestone. 

There  is  thus  a  paleontologic  but  not,  *  in  the  portions 
that  have  resisted  erosion  >  a  physical  break  in  the  sequence 
of  events  and  in  the  contiuuitv  of  strata. 

The  next  division  of  Tertiary,  the  Li»jtkUi<  was  character- 
ized by  a  shoaling  of  the  waters  of  the  Clayton  seas,  over  the 
submarine  terrace,  a  refreshening  of  these  waters  near  the 
shores  and  a  consequent  destruction  of  marine  organisms, 
and  an  extension  of  the  land  flora  and  a  commingling  of  its 
remains  with  the  littoral  deposits.  The  altitude  of  the  land 
with  respect  to  the  sea  was  geuerally  persistent  throughout 
the  Lignitic  epoch  but  depression  went  on  apparently  y<irt 
ffftjfjfu  with  sedimentation,  and  there  were  occasional  oscilla- 
tions and  consequent  incursions  of  the  sea  upon  the  land — 
notably  those  represented  by  the  Wood's  Bluff  and  Grypluta 
thir/itf:  beds — ^and  excursions  of  the  terrestrial  flora  upon  the 
coastal  marshes. 

The  Li^niitic  formation  is  the  analogue  of  the  Tuscaloosa; 
but  by  reason  of  the  less  acclivity  and  the  less  inequality  of 
the  sea  lx>ttom  and  the  CTcater  rejrularitv  of  the  shores  the 
waves  and  currents  were  less  Wolent,  and  in  consequence 
the  deposits  are  more  homogeneous.  The  approximate  hor- 
izontality  and  the  shallowness  of  the  sea  l>ottom  are  attested 
by  the  great  geographic  extent  of  beds  referable  to  slight 
changes  in  depth  of  the  littoral  waters. 

From  the  initiation  of  the  Tuscaloosa  epoch  to  the  close 
of  the  Lignitic,  the  off-shore  sediments  appear  to  hs^ve  been 
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pushed  progressively  farther  and  farther  into  the  sea,  and 
the  depression  accompanying  the  sedimentation  appears  to 
have  been  uniform  throughout  the  area  over  which  the  de- 
posits are  now  exposed ;  but  the  Lignitic  epoch  was  appar- 
ently terminated  by  a  depression  (perhaps  due  to  its  own 
weight)  of  the  margin  of  the  subaqueous  shelf  thus  formed, 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  depth  of  the  off-shore  waters 
and  in  violence  of  waves  and  currents.  These  conditions 
induced  increased  heterogeneity  and  coarseness  of  deposits, 
the  invasion  of  a  deep  sea  fauna,  and  the  entombment  of  its 
remains  in  littoral  deposits.  The  formation  thus  developed 
we  denominate  the  Buhrstone.  The  shore  probably  retreated 
rapidly  and  far  inland  during  the  Buhrstone  epoch,  particu- 
larly in  its  earlier  episodes. 

The  Buhrstone  epoch  waned  with  the  cessation  of  the 
seaward  tilting ;  and,  with  the  consequent  reconstruction  of 
a  submarine  terrace  and  some  concomitant  depression,  there 
was  introduced  a  slight  physical  change  in  the  character  of 
the  deposits,  without  paleontologic  break,  marking  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Claiborne,  Throughout  the  Claiborne 
epoch  depression  proceeded  somewhat  more  rapidly  than 
sedimentation,  and  with  increasing  depth  of  waters  went 
increasing  homogeneity  and  fineness  of  deposits. 

The  continuation  of  Claiborne  depression  was  accompa- 
nied by  gradual  modification  in  physical  character  of  the 
deposits  and  by  differentiation  of  fauna,  culminating  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  White  Limestone  epoch,  when  the  Tertiary 
sea  reached  a  depth  approaching  and  perhaps  equaling  the 
maximum  attained  during  the  Cretaceous. 

During  the  Claiborne  and  White  Limestone  epochs  the 
distribution  of  sediments  was  apparently  such  as  again  to 
bring  the  sea  bottom  to  approximate  horizontality ;  and, 
with  what  appears  to  have  been  a  sudden  re-elevation  of  the 
land,  conditions  similar  to  those  under  which  the  Lignitic 
formation  was  laid  down  were  once  more  introduced,  and 
the  shoal  water  strata  of  the  Graiul  Gulf  formation — the 
homologue  of  the  Lignitic — were  laid  down  upon  the  sea- 
ward margin  of  the  White  Limestone. 
2 
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These  shoal  water  deposits  are  followed  by  the  deeper 
water  and  estuariue  deposits  of  the  Pusanjoiila  which  close 
the  Miocene  Tertiary. 

Here,  again,  the  conditions  along  the  eastern  and  western 
borders  of  the  state  were  essentially  different  The  barran 
Grand  Galf  sands  pass  towards  the  east  into  the  marine 
deposits  of  the  Chattahoochee  which  are  their  time  equiva- 
lents. 

0.  Post  Tertiary. — WTiile  the  development  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  has  in  general  terms  been  marked  by  a  progressive 
elevation  (with  the  minor  oscillations  above  recorded,)  of 
the  sea  floor  and  a  steadv  retreat  of  the  coast  line  from  the 
Paleozoic  land  mass  towards  the  south  and  southwest,  there 
have  been  two  notable  exceptions  to  this  general  order,  viz: 
a.  At  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  the  mantle  of  loam,  sands  and 
pebbles  of  the  Lafayette  formation  was  spread  over  the 
entire  coastal  plain  lapping  furthermore  well  up  on  the 
Paleozoic  terranes, — whether  by  virtue  of  a  depression  of 
the  land  and  the  invasion  of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  to  that 
extent,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  fresh  water  cur- 
rents from  the  direction  of  the  land,  stimulated  to  greater 
activity  by  landward  elevation,  may  not  yet  perhaps  be  pos- 
itively asserted;  the  uniformity  and  vast  extent  of  this 
mantle,  which  stretches  over  the  entire  coastal  plain  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Eio  Grande,  point- 
ing to  the  invasion  of  the  sea,  while  the  total  absence  of 
marine  fossils  and  the  structure  of  the  deposits  leave  us  in 
doubt  about  the  validity  of  this  explanation. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  relative  position  of  the  land 
and  water  during  the  accumulation  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Lafayette  it  seems  certain  that  towards  the  end  of  the  period 
the  channels  of  main  rivers  of  the  state  were  at  least  200 
feet  higher  than  now,  and  the  conditions  were  favorable  to 
the  formation  of  a  well  defined  terrace  built  up  of  the  peb- 
bles and  loams  which  were  also  spread  over  the  divides. 

At  the  close  of  the  Lafayette  period  the  coastal  plain  was 
brought  up  to  its  present  elevation,  or  possibly  even  higher, 
and  subjected  to  a  great  amount  of  erosion  by  which  this 
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mantle  lias  been  completely  removed  over  great  areas  and 
greatly  diminished  in  thickness  probably  over  all. 

The  deposits  laid  down  during  this  period  of  our  physi- 
cal history  constitute  the  most  widely  distributed  as  well  as 
in  some  respects  the  most  important  of  our  constituent 
strata,  since  they  form  the  surface  over  a  very  good  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  coastal  plain,  and  constitute  the  basis  of 
the  greater  part  of  our  most  valuable  soils. 

b,  A  fourth  jK'^'ioil  in  this  history  of  development  may  be 
found  in  the  movements  that  inaugurated  the  undoubted 
Pleistocene  of  our  section.  The  coastal  plain  was  depressed 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  to  advance  at 
least  100  miles  inland  over  the  previously  deposited  strata 
and  the  marginal  sea  bottom  thus  formed  to  be  covered  by 
a  mantle  of  sands.  As  this  part  of  the  coastal  plain  again 
emerged  slack  waters  extended  for  long  periods  of  time  far 
up  most  of  our  large  streams,  allowing  the  deposition  of 
those  river  margin  sediments  that  constitute  the  "Second 
Bottoms." 

The  present  river  swamps  and  first  bottoms,  as  well  as  the 
latest  of  the  sand  and  mud  deposits  along  the  Gulf  coast, 
constitute  probably  the  closing  scene  in  this  development 
and  the  transition  to  the  present  order  of  things. 

SUMMARY. 

In  summary  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  geological  history 
of  Alabama  may  be  given  as  follows : 

An  examination  of  the  structure  and  distribution  of  the 
stratified  rocks  will  show  that  Alabama  has  been  built  up, 
so  far  as  its  solid  framework  is  concerned,  of  sediments 
which  were  accumulated  under  two  widely  distinct  sets  of 
conditions,  whilst  a  great  part  of  it  in  comparatively  recent 
times  has  had  a  veneer  of  pebbles,  sands,  and  similar  mate- 
rials spread  over  it. 

These  stages  in  the  development  of  our  state  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.     The  sediments  which  compose  the  northeastern  two- 
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fifths  of  the  state  came  from  the  waste  of  a  land  area  that 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  present  limits  of  the  state  and  probably 
extended  beyond  the  present  shore  line  of  the  continent 
The  reasons  for  these  couclosions  are  these :  In  going  across 
this  region  from  east  to  west  we  find  the  coarsest  materials 
farthest  towards  the  east  and  nearest  to  what  was  then  the 
ancient  coast  line ;  in  this  part  also  we  find  the  greatest 
thickness  of  sediments.  Goin^^  westward  these  sediments 
become  finer  in  grain  and  less  in  thickness,  and  limestones, 
an  open-sea  formation,  make  their  appearance  among  the 
other  rocks.  This  wasting  away  of  the  Atlantic  continent 
continned  for  a  long  time,  during  which  great  masses  of 
sedimentary  materials  were  accamolated  along  the  shores 
of  the  interior  sea  which  occupied  most  of  what  is  now  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  or  else  were  spread  far  and  wide 
over  its  bottom  grailually  silting  it  up,  more  rapidly  along 
the  coast  line,  less  rapidly  further  seaward. 

At  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous  period  these  long  accu- 
mulating sediments  were  lifted  above  the  sea,  crushed  to- 
gether in  numerous  folds  especially    along    the    eastern 

border,  and  thus  added  to  the  dry  land.  This  is  the  mineral 
region  or  paleozoic  terrane. 

2.  The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
Alabama  was  the  accumulation  of  sediments  washed  down 
from  this  paleozoic  land  mass  and  distributed  over  the  floor 
of  the  great  Gulf  of  the  Mississippi,  then  covering  the 
lower  three-fifths  of  our  area ;  the  gradual  elevation  of  these 
marginal  sea  bottoms  into  dry  land  and  the  steady  retreat 
of  the  shore  line  of  the  Gulf  to  approximately  its  present 
position.  The  submarine  deposits  thus  added  to  the  dry 
land  constitute  our  coastal  plain,  or  agricultural  region; 
geologically  divided  into  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  forma- 
tions. 

3.  With  this  the  rocky  framework  of  Alabama  was  com- 
pleted, but  a  third  period  in  this  history  is  marked  by  the 
spreading  of  a  mantle  of  loam,  sands  and  pebbles  over  the 
entire  coastal  plain — whether  by  virtue  of  a  depression  of 
the  laud  and  an  invasion  of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  to  that 
extent,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  great  floods  of 
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fresh  water  from  the  direction  of  the  land,  may  not  yet  per- 
haps be  positively  asserted.  Somewhat  similar  conditions 
upon  a  much  smaller  scale,  however,  prevailed  later,  and 
mark  the  transition  to  the  present  order  of  things. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  we  have  spoken  of  the  formations 
in  their  chronological  order,  since  in  this  way  the  gradual 
growth  and  development  of  the  material  ground  work  of 
the  state  could  be  best  presented.  In  the  detailed  report 
which  follows  we  shall  find  it  more  expedient  to  consider 
these  formations  in  the  reverse  order,  beginning  with  those 
that  are  now  forming  under  our  eyes,  of  which  the  mode  of 
accumulation,  the  details  of  structure,  and  the  factors  con- 
trolling their  surface  distribution,  may  be  ascertained  by 
observation,  and  proceeding  to  those  more  remote  in  point 
of  time,  and  more  difficult  of  explanation. 


SECTION   I. 

GEOLOGY    OF    THE    REGIONS    CONTIGUOUS    TO 

THE  TOMBIGBEE,  WARRIOR,  AND 

ALABAMA  RIVERS. 


Historical, 

In  Bulletin  No.  43  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey,* there  is  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  geology  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  of  the 
Gulf  states,  which  is  here  reproduced. 

**In  a  memoir  on  the  geological  history  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  pub- 
lished in  1871,  Dr.  E.  W.  Ililgard  gives,  in  descending  order,  the  fol- 
lowing subdivisions  of  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  in  the  Gulf 
states  :t 

*  On  the  Tertiary  and  Crotacoous  Strata  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  Tom- 
bigbee  and  Alabama  Rivers,  by  Eugene  A.  Smith  and  L.  C.  Johnson. 

t  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  Vol.  XX,  p.  222,  1871 ;  also  Am.  Jour. 
Sci.,  M  ser.,  Vol.  II,  p.  391  and  map,  1871. 
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Feet. 

Poat-Eocene  Tertiary Grand  Gulf  group  (brackish) 250 

fVicksburpr.. .  )                                  f  120 

I  Red  Bluff.    .1  12 

I  Jackson. . . .    ^Marine  group       <  80 

Eocene  Tertiary '{  Claiborne. . .  I  60 

Buhrstone  .  .  J                                 t  150 

FhfSd«.::|l''«""in.«.-p..    .  450 

r  Ripley  group 350 

Cretaceous <  Rotten  Limestone  group 1,200 

I  Coffee  (or  Eulaw)  group 300—400 

Professor  Angelo  Ileilprin,*  using  the  publications  of  E.  W.  Hil- 
gard,  M.  Tuomey,  T.  A.  Conrad,  C.  S.  Hale,  C.  Lyell,and  A.  Winchell, 
and  manuscript  notes  furnished  by  the  writer  in  1873,  has  compiled 
the  following  section  of  the  Eocene  strata  in  Alabama: 

Feet. 

White  Limestone  ( Jacksonian) 50 

Claibornian 17 

Buhrstone  (Silicious  Claiborne  of  Ililgard) 250 

Wood's  Bluff  and  Bashi  (Eolignitic) 50? 

Our  observations  compel  us  to  modify  slightly  the  nomenclature  of 
these  authors  and  to  modify  materially  their  estimates  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  formations. 

We  are  led  to  revive  Tuomey's  term  White  Limestone.t  and  apply 
it  to  the  Vieksburg,  Red  Bluff,  and  Jackson  divisions  of  Ililgard,  since 
the  collections  recently  made  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich,  but  not  yet  de- 
scribed, show  that  there  are  very  few  fossils  severally  peculiar  to  any 
of  these  quasi-formations;  and  we  are  disposed  to  refer  the  several 
strata  to  the  Upper  Eocene.  We  are  also  led  to  divide  the  Claiborne 
of  Hilgard  into  two  formations,  corresponding  to  his  Calcareous  Clai- 
borne and  Silicious  Claiborne,  respectively,  and  to  restrict  the  term 
to  the  upper.  We  follow  Tuomeyi  and  others  in  denominating  the 
lower  formation  the  Buhrstone.  Again,  we  are  unable  to  discriminate 
the  Lagrange  and  the  Flatwoods  of  Ililgaixi  ;  and  we  find  the  forma- 
tion including  these  divisions  to  include  also  several  beds  containing 
marine  fossils.^ 

♦Contrib.  to  the  Ter.  Geol.  and  Pal.  of  U.  S.,  pp.  29,  30,  1884. 

t  First  Bien.  Rep.  Geol.  Ala.,  p.  154,  1850. 

t  First  Bien.  Rep.  Geol.  of  Ala.,  p.  143,  1850. 

^  This  formation  has  been  denominated  p]olignitic  by  Heilprin 
(Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  p.  159, 1881) ;  but  the  law  of  priority  de- 
mands the  retention  of  the  name  Lignitic,  whicli  was  used  in  the  same 
sense  by  Hilgard  in  1860  or  earlier.  Once  more,  we  feel  compelled  to 
restrict  the  name  Eutaw  to  the  glauconitic  sands,  laminated  clays, 
micaceous  sands,  &c.,  beneath  the  Tombigbee  sand  and  above  the 
Big  Tx)g  Shoals  horizon.  And,  finally,  for  reasons  stated  fully  on  a 
subsequent  page,  we  apply  the  name  Tuscaloosa  formation  to  the 
fossiliferous  clays,  purple  clays  and  associated  rocks  exposed  on  the 
Tuscaloosa  River  from  Tuscaloosa  to  White  Bluff  aud  at  many  locali- 
ties between  the  Tuscaloosa  and  Alabama  Rivers. 
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The  three  Cretaceous  formations  are  easily  distinguishable  along 
our  rivers  as  distinct  rock  masses ;  but  in  constructing  our  sections 
we  have  been  constantly  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  fixing  their 
boundaries  with  precision,  since  they  appear  to  shade  into  one  another, 
lithologically  at  least,  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations.  Thus  we 
are  not  sure  that  any  of  the  outcrops  along  either  of  the  rivers  show 
the  contact  of  the  Ripley  beds  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Rotten 
Limestone.  The  contact  of  the  lowermost  strata  of  the  latter  forma- 
tion with  the  underlying  sandy  beds  is  clearly  enough  seen  at  several 
places,  at  Erie  and  Choctaw  Bluffy  Tuscaloosa  River,  and  at  House 
Bluff,  Alabama  River,  &c. ;  but  below  the  first  15  or  20  feet  of  these 
sands  the  strata  for  nearly  300  feet  (and,  indeed,  to  the  base  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  formation,  perhaps  1,000  feet  lower  still)  are  exceedingly 
poor  in  fossil  remains,  except  those  of  vegetable  origin,  and  even 
these  are  almost  indeterminable.  Dr.  Hilgard  considers  these  fossil- 
iferous  sands  (his  Tombigbee  Sand  group)  as  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  Rotten  Limestone  than  to  the  Eutaw  group,  and  if  we  class  them 
with  the  former  then  the  line  between  the  Rotten  Limestone  and  the 
Eutaw  groups  will  come  somewhere  within  the  first  20  feet  or  so  be- 
low the  base  of  the  calcareous  part  of  the  Rotten  Limestone.  The 
limit  between  the  Eutaw  and  the  Tuscaloosa  formation,  in  like  man- 
ner, is  ill  defined.  It  may  further  be  mentioned  that  we  have  not 
seen  in  Alabama  any  beds  which  we  can  identify  as  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Gulf  age. 

Our  estimates  of  thicknesses  vary  considerably  from  those  of  Hil- 
gard, partly,  at  least,  because  his  estimates  do  not  represent  the  thick- 
ness at  any  one  locality,  but  the  maxima  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  partly 
because  our  estimates  are  based  on  careful  measurements  of  actual 
exposures  of  which  only  a  part  have  hitherto  been  examined. 

Since  our  route  described  two  approximately  parallel  lines  at  right 
angles  to  the  strike  of  the.  strata,  we  have  generally  been  able  to  sup- 
ply the  breaks  in  continuity  of  exposures  along  one  river  by  satis- 
factory exposures  at  corresponding  stratigraphic  horizons  on  the 
other,  or  at  some  points  inland  but  contiguous  to  the  water  courses. 

In  the  Tertiary  formations  at  two  horizons  only  have  we  been  un- 
able, by  the  combination  of  undoubtedly  overlapping  sections,  to 
perfect  our  stratigraphic  column .  These  breaks,  which,  upon  an  as- 
sumed uniform  dip  of  30  to  40  feet  to  the  mile,  cannot  involve  more 
than  50  feet  each,  probably  much  less,  we  have  left  blank.  The  black 
clays  at  the  base  of  the  Tertiary  are  exposed  along  the  Tombigbee 
River  from  Black  Bluff  to  Naheola,  a  distance  which,  with  such  a  dip 
as  that  assumed,  would  correspond  to  a  thickness  of  280  feet.*    These 

*  A  re-examination  of  the  exposures  of  these  black  clays  in  the 
summer  of  1886  has  convinced  me  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  up- 
on the  dip  in  estimating  the  thickness,  for  the  clays  undulate  very 
considerably.  One  bed  in  the  black  clay,  for  instance,  was  traced 
down  the  river  (across  the  strike)  for  several  miles,  with  scarcely  any 
change  in  its  height  above  the  water  level.— £.  A.  S. 
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olfiyH  are  much  thinner  on  the  Alabama  River,  and  in  the  Bladen 
SpringH  l)oring,  as  we  interpret  it,  the  thickness  is  about  100  feet, 
which  we  have  adopted  in  our  section.  The  apparently  much  greater 
thickness  indicated  by  the  exposures  along  the  Tombigbee  is  proba- 
bly due  to  undulations  in  the  strata. 

Our  estimate  of  the  total  thickness  of  the  Tertiary  formations, 
ranging  from  1,630  to  1,700  feet,  is  considerably  larger  than  any  hith- 
erto made.  It  is,  however,  a  minimum,  as  may  be  seen  from  our 
plates  giving  the  overlapping  sections  from  which  the  stratigraphic 
column  has  been  constructed.  This  estimate  finds  a  strong  corrob- 
oration in  the  records  of  borings  made  in  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  at 
Hladen  Springs,  Ala.  The  former  boring  was  commenced  in  the  up- 
per strata  of  the  Lignitic,  just  beneath  the  Buhrstone,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Rotten  Limestone  of  the  Cretaceous  was  not  reached 
at  a  depth  of  980  feet.  At  Bladen  Springs  the  surface  rocks  are  the 
Hatchet igbee  beds,  immediately  underlying  the  Buhrstone.  In  this 
boring  the  Rotten  Limestone  was  reached  at  1,220  feet  and  the  boring 
terminated  in  that  formati(»n  at  a  depth  of  1,345  feet.  Accordingly, 
while  (»ur  estimates  of  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  Tertiary  forma- 
tions of  the  Alabama  and  Tuscaloosa  Rivers  doubtless  include  minor 
errors,  we  have,  we  believe,  a  nearly  complete  and  generally  accurate 
siH»tion  of  the  strata  exposed  on  these  rivers. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cretaceous  our  observations  have  less  completely 
(M>vored  the  ground,  and  we  have  been  forced  in  some  instances  to 
rely  upon  estimates  based  upon  an  assumed  seaward  dip  of  the  strata 
of  m  fiH»t  to  the  mile.  This  rate  of  dip  agrees  with  the  average  of 
our  ubHerviitions  and  is  eorn>borate<i  by  the  record  of  the  boring  for 
an  nrteHitin  well  at  Livingston,  in  Sumter  County.  The  thickness  of 
ItiUten  Limestone  penetrated  in  this  Iniring  is  9Q0  to  950  feet,  and  the 
uidtli  «»f  the  belt  in  whieh  this  is  the  surface  rock  in  this  partis 
iihiiut  twenty -four  nules  aorv^ss  the  strike  of  the  strata.  In  the  Rip- 
li'>  iluiHion  we  have,  we  think,  a  nearly  complete  section  from  our 
iiliMTxatioMH.  In  the  Ixotten  Limestone  we  have  the  record  of  the 
UvingHfon  W(01.  In  the  Kutaw  formation  we  have  to  rely  in  some 
th'^^riM*  upitn  eMtimates.  though  we  have  at  Eutaw,  on  the  Tuscaloosa, 
ami  at  Houni*  lUnlT  and  at  Cunningham  HlufT.  on  the  Alabama,  as  we 
hflievt*.  nearly  if  not  tjuite  the  complete  series. 

TluMiiatiTiaU  of  the  TuseaKH^sa  formation,  clays  and  loose  sands, 
nuiki*  iMiniparaluoly  little  slunv  along  the  Tuso.nhH^sa  River.  Ourcol- 
iiHin  of  iliis  ItuMnalion  i>  aeoonlingly  very  imperfect,  and  the  esti- 
Uiuii*  ni  (liieknes>  i>  baseil  alioceth.er  uiH^n  an  assumed  dip  of  the 
siriiia  i»f  io  fi'ot  to  ihe  nnle 

Till*  ftillowinii  lal'le  exhibits,  in  vVndenstHi  form,  our  subdivisions 
•  it  Hit*  Ifiiijirx  anil  I'reiaoeous  forma;ions  v^f  Alabama  as  exposed 
rtiiUit:  Un'  I  ust'aloo'.a.  rombicbiv.  a^ul  Alabama  Rivers:  together 
Willi  ilu-  i-arcliili)  otunatevi  thioknoss  of  each: 


Tertiary. 
(Eocene)^ 
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Feet. 

(Coral  Limes.  (Vicks.?)        160 

Upper — White  Limestone  -IVicksburg  (orbitoidal)        140 

(Jackson 60 

MMHir^  jClaiborne 140-145 

Middle-  JBuhrstone 300 

f  Hatchetigbee 175 

Wood's  Blufl  80-85 

Bell's  Landing 140 

Lower — Lignitic. .  ^  Nanafalia 200 

Matthew's  Landing  &  Naheola.  130-150 

Black  Bluff 100 

,  Midway ....  - 25 

iRipley 250-275 

Cretaceous. . .      -j  Rotten  Limestone  1,000 

(Eutaw 300 

Cretaceous  (  ?). .. .Tuscaloosa (  ?)1,000 

Our  investigations  relate  chiefly  to  the  formations  below  the  White 
Limestone,  and  more  especially  to  those  underlying  the  Buhrstone, 
of  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  connected  account  has  hitherto 
been  published. 

Our  itinerary  notes  have  been  assembled  and  digested  and  the  va- 
rious exposures  of  the  two  waters  are  described  together  in  the  in- 
verse order  of  antiquity.  The  leading  phenomena  are  recapitulated 
in  the  description  of  the  general  section." 

Present  Classification, 

Bulletin  No.  43,  above  quoted,  was  concerned  only  with 
the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  Tertiary  formations,  and  our 
subsequent  work  has  not  thrown  any  new  light  upon  those 
deposits  along  the  two  rivers  of  western  Alabama,  except 
that  a  study  of  some  of  the  plant  remains  from  the  Tusca- 
loosa deposits  shows  that  a  part  at  least  of  that  formation 
occupies  about  the  same  position  as  the  Amboy  clays  of 
New  Jersey,  that  is,  the  base  of  the  upper  Cretaceous. 
From  analogy  of  the  Tuscaloosa  with  the  Potomac  forma- 
tion we  may  further  be  justified  in  concluding  that  a  part  of 
our  Tuscaloosa  will  be  found  to  belong  to  the  lower  Creta- 
ceous. In  any  event  the  position  of  the  Tuscaloosa  as  a 
member  of  the  Cretaceous  is  fixed  beyond  doubt. 

Since  1886  the  later  deposits  of  our  Coastal  Plain  have 
been  under  examination,  and  the  observations  have  been 
extended  eastward  to  the  Chattahoochee  river,  and  south- 
ward to  the  Gulf,  thus  giving  us  a  survey  of  the  whole 
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(viastal  plain.  These  investigations  carried  on  br  Mr.  Lang- 
dc»n,  Mr.  JoLnson  and  myself,  have  added  much  to  our 
knowle.dfx<?  of  this  part  of  the  Stfite,  and  have  added  to  our 
^ef)lc>pical  colnmn  much  that  was  not  taken  into  acconnt  in 
Bulletin  Xo.  4H.  The  chief  additions  are:  (i).  The  recc^- 
nition  of  the  Grand  Gulf  beds,  and  the  definite  determina- 
tion of  their  fjecilogicAl  position  as  lower  Miooene,  and  the 
fixing  of  their  equivalence  with  the  Miocene  beds  of  the 
Chattahoochee.  <  2 1.  The  discovery  of  a  new  upper  member 
of  the  MiiH-ene,  viz.,  the  Pascagoula.  »3i.  A  classification 
and  description  of  all  the  jK»st-Miooene  deposits  of  the  Coas- 
tid  Plain  up  to  the  recent  coast  sands.  This  includes  the 
Lafayette,  the  several  terraces  of  the  rivers  and  Gulf,  and  a 
mention  of  the  defH»sits  now  in  process  of  accumulation. 

The  subjoined  table  ]  resents  the  classification  most  in 
ai*ci>nl  with  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  for- 
mations of  the  Coastal  Plain,  and  the  following  pages  are 
devotod  to  tbeir  description  in  detail 

For  the  aoci^uut  of  the  EcKvne  and  Cretaceous  along  the 
Tonibi-jjlnv,  Warrior,  and  ALibama  rivers  we  follow  doeely 
our  l»ullotin  No.  43,  but  the  rest  is  here  presented  for  the 
first  time. 
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Tahvlar    Vieio  of  the  Geological   Formations  of  the    Coastal 
Plain  of  Alabama^  tmth  the  Approximate  Thickiuss  of  eax^h  : 

POST-TERTIARY  OR  QUATERNARY. 

RECENT. 

1.  Coast  sands  and  alluvium,  upper  part  of  the  Biloxi  .10  to  100  feet. 

2.  Fii*st  bottoms  and  other  alluvial  deposits  of  the  streams. 

3.  Soils  and  rain  wash. 

PLEISTOCENE. 

1.  Coast  deposits,  lower  part  of  the  Biloxi 150  to  20(»  feet. 

2.  Mobile  Bay  Formation.    (Mon  Louis  Island) undetermined. 

3.  Second  Bottom  Terraces  of  the  rivers  undetermined  but  over  60  ft. 

4.  Ozark  or  Conecuh  Sands.    Sand  Terraces undetermined. 


1.  Third  Terraces  of  the  rivers  (surface  deposits) 10  to  20  feet. 

2.  The  Lafayette  Mantle.  (Orange  Sand.  Appomattox). 25  to  200  feet. 

TERTIARY. 

MIOCENE. 

1.  Pascagoula Thickness  undetermined,  about  2(X)  feet. 

2.  Grand  Gulf "  *'  at  leastOOO    " 

nOCENE.  .  «.  L-  f 


1.  St.  Stephens,  White   Limestone.    (Vicksburg  and 

Jackson) 200  to  350  feet. 

2.  Claiborne 450    " 

a.  Claiborne  proper 150 

b.  Buhrstone 300 

3.  Lignitic 825  to  850  feet. 

a.  Hatchetigbee 175 

b.  Bashi  or  Wood's  Blufif 80—85 

c.  Tuscahoma  or  BelTs  Landing 140 

d.  Nanafalia 200 

e.  Naheola,  or  Matthews'  Landing 130—150 

f .  Sucarnochee  or  Black  Blufif 100 

4.  Clayton.     (Midway) 25  to  200  feet. 

CRETACEOUS. 

West  Ala.  East  Ala. 

1.  Ripley 250—275  1000 

2.  Rotten  Limestone  or  Selma  Chalk 1000  000 

3.  Eutaw 300  300 

4.  Tuscaloosa 1000  500 


^  V 


w:'^  V. 


^> 
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POST  TERTIARY  OR  QUATERNARY  FORMATIONS. 

The  relative  position  of  the  Post  Tertiary  formations  of 
the  Gulf  States  is  sometimes  difficult  of  exact  determination, 
because  contemporary  causes  wide  apart  geographically  and 
in  their  nature,  may  be  producing  oflfocts  entirely  dissimilar 
in  character  and  disconnected ;  or  more  than  one  agency  may 
be  in  operation  in  one  and  the  same  place,  bringing  about 
complicated  phenomena.  Where  ocean  sediments  alone  are 
under  consideration  the  problem  is  comparatively  simple ; 
but  where  we  have  deep  water,  shore  lines,  lagoons  and 
estuaries,  fresh  water  streams  and  floods,  all  energetic  at  the 
same  time,  varied  effects  must  be  the  result,  and  often  with- 
out tallies  to  mark  the  agencies  employed. 

These  formations  fall  naturallv  into  two  classes,  the  first 
of  which  would  include  all  soils,  first  bottom  deposits,  river 
swamp  and  delta  deposits,  sand  bars,  dunes,  etc.,  now  in 
progress  of  formation  or  attributable  to  causes  now  in  oper- 
ation, more  properly,  perhaps,  to  be  classified  as  Recent ; 
while  the  second  class  would  include  somewhat  analogous 
accumulations  of  a  preceding  period,  when  the  altitude  of 
the  land  was  different  from  what  it  now  is,  and  might  prop- 
erly be  assigned  to  the  Pleistocene,  As  a  matter  of  course, 
since  the  present  position  of  land  and  sea  has  been  attained 
very  gradually,  these  two  classes  grade  imperceptibly  into 
one  another.  In  both  classes,  we  maj^  easily  discriminate 
two  contemporaneous  and  equivalent  series  differing  in  their 
materials  of  construction  and  in  their  included  fossils ;  these 
are  the  deposits  formed  along  the  river  courses  and  inland, 
and  along  the  Gulf  and  Bay  coasts  respectively. 

A.    GULF  COAST  FORMATIONS  (BILOXI),  IN  PART  RECENT. 

Inasmuch  as  the  deposits  accumulated  along  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  exhibit  most  clearly  the  gradual  passage 
of  Recent  into  Pleistocene,  they  will  naturally  first  claim 
attention.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  practical  continuity  of 
these  deposits  make  it  impossible  to  draw  any  sharp  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  two  time  divisions  into  which 
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they  must  fall,  and  we  shall  therefore  speak  of  them  to- 
gether.* 

No  sufficient  exposure  in  this  state,  have  afforded  good 
opportunities  to  study  the  nature  and  structure  of  these 
"Coast  Sands,"  but  enough  is  seen  to  identify  them  with 
their  westward  continuation  along  the  Mississippi  Sound, 
where  at  the  numerous  settlements,  well  borings,  railroad 
and  other  industrial  excavations  have  led  to  a  very  fair 
knowledge  of  the  stratigraphy.  Tlie  best  opportunity,  per- 
haps, is  to  be  found  at  the  town  of  Biloxi.  Here  the  Sound 
is  at  its  best ;  there  is  a  back-bay  receiving  several  small 
rivers,  which  come  from  older  formations ;  and  many  Arte- 
sian wells  have  been  bored  to  supply  its  fish  and  oyster 
ware-houses  and  "canning  factories."  One  of  these  flowing 
wells  is  over  800  feet  deep,  with  so  large  a  head  of  water  as 
to  supply  the  water  works  of  the  enterprising  little  city. 

Provisionally,  then,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we 
have  applied  the  name  Biloxi  to  the  Coast  formations,  as 
they  appear  along  this  part  of  the  Gulf. 

The  general  character  of  these  coast  lands  has  been  well 
described  by  Dr.  Hilgard,t  who  says,  "Between  Biloxi  Bay 
and  Bay  St.  Louis,  the  pine  meadow  lands  do  not,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  approach  so  closely  to  the  beach  as  is  the  case 
further  east.  Between  the  two,  there  intervenes  a  tract  of 
level  pine  woods,  the  soil  of  which  is  very  sandy,  and  the 
undergrowth  intermediate  in  character  between  that  of  the 
"Meadows"  and  the  "Pine  Hills."  The  soil  of  the  sea- 
shore hommocks  also  is  extremely  sandy ;  close  to  the  beach, 
the  pitch  pine  invariably  prevails,  together  with  the  live 
oak,  while  a  little  further  inland,  on  the  elevations,  we  find 
the  long-leaf  pine,  and  in  the  wet  flat  depressions  or  "hol- 
lows" intervening  between  them,  there  is  a  growth  of  bay, 
black  gum,  willow  and  live  oaks,  some  hickory  and  mag- 
nolia." 

•In  what  follows  under  this  head,  we  are  indebted  chiefly  both  for 
the  matter  and  the  form  of  presentation,  to  Mr.  L.  C.  Johnson,  who 
has  given  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  investigation  of  these  deposits, 
and  who  has  suggested  the  name  Biloxi. 

t  Agriculture  and  Geology  of  Mississippi,  p.  879. 
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Genesis  of  the  Formation. 

The  factors  co-operating  to  build  up  the  Gulf  front  of 
Alabama  have  been  three  :  (1)  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  (2) 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  (3)  the  united  rivers  that  pour 
their  waters  into  Mobile  Bay.  At  the  extreme  east  the  wa- 
ters of  Perdido  Bay  make  a  contribution,  and  so  does  every 
creek  from  the  highlands,  emptying  into  the  Bay  and  Sound; 
but  for  present  purposes  the  modifying  effects  of  minor 
agents  may  be  overlooked  and  attention  confined  to  the 
three  mentioned.  We  may  at  the  beginning  confine  our  at- 
tention to  one  only,  the  Mississippi  River.  The  effect  of 
the  ocean  may  be  presumed,  it  acts  everywhere  and  on  all 
alike. 

Not  often  within  historical  times  has  the  Great  River  ex- 
tended its  arms  as  far  as  the  Alabama  coast,  but  in  the 
spring  of  1890  it  made  an  effort  to  do  so,  and  though  with 
comparatively  slight  effect,  sufficiently  it  is  thought,  to  throw 
a  strong  light  upon  the  process  which,  in  times  not  very 
long  past,  geologically  considered,  has  built  up  the  ground 
work  of  four  of  our  southern  counties,  at  least  one  of  west 
Florida,  and  the  southern  portions  of  Mississippi  and  Lou- 
isiana. Regarding  this  illustration  as  so  impressive  and  im- 
portant, it  cannot  be  deemed  a  digression  to  give  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  remarkable  occurrence  referred  to. 

The  Nila  Crevasse— On  the  13th  of  March,  1890,  the  levee 
at  the  Nita  Plantation,  about  two  miles  above  Convent  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  gave  way  before  the 
flood  then  at  its  height.  According  to  the  best  information 
to  be  had  at  present,  though  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  this 
point  is  21  feet  above  mean  high  tide.  About  opposite  the 
break  is  the  head  of  Blind  Baj^ou,  the  main  affluent  of  this 
part  of  Amite  River,  and  the  stream  that  drains  the  back 
swamp  of  all  that  portion  of  fertile  river  front  immediately 
above  New  Orleans. 

The  flow  of  the  current  at  the  crevasse  during  the  period 
of  high  water  was  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour.  Yet,  not 
until  March  22nd,  (9  days  after  the  break),  did  Lake  Mau- 
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repas  become  filUed  up  and  the  current  begin  to  set  into  Lake 
Pontchartrain  through  the  Pass  of  Manchac.  By  April 
13th,  the  boundary  lines  of  these  lakes  were  obliterated  and 
there  was  one  turbulent  sea  of  yellow  water  from  the  28th 
mile  post  on  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  out  of  the  city,  to  the  46th,  18 
miles  in  width,  poured  through  the  outer  lakes  into  tlie 
Mississippi  Sound.  By  the  first  of  May,  old  fishermen 
of  New  Orleans  and  Biloxi  declared  they  could  perceive  a 
distinct  current  passing  eastward  beyond  Ship  Island ;  and 
by  color  and  taste,  the  effect  of  the  fresh  water  was  appre- 
ciable as  far  as  Grant's  Pass,  on  the  very  entrance  into  Mo- 
bile Bay..* 

Whether  perceptible  or  not  to  the  fishermen,  the  presence 
of  crevasse  water  was  very  appreciable  to  the  fish  :  it  drove 
them  all  out  of  the  Sound  and  from  the  Chandeleur  Banks. 
From  the  eastern  part  of  this  district,  about  Dauphin  Is- 
land and  Petit  Bois,  the  fish  were  not  long  absent,  but  as 
late  as  the  1st  of  June,  the  Sound  was  distinctly  muddy  at 
Mississippi  City  and  Gulf  Port ;  and  seining  parties,  instead 
of  pompono,  sheep  head,  Spanish  mackerel  and  red  fish, 
took  Mississippi  cat  fish  and  buffalo. 

Of  late  years  a  considerable  industry  had  grown  up  in 
the  cultivation  and  canning  of  oysters,  and  all  the  banks  or 
reefs  as  they  are  called  locally,  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Bourgne  and  the  Sound  were  becoming  planted  with  the 
highly  valued  bivalves.  To  a  very  great  extent  the  oyster 
beds  as  far  east  as  Ship  Island  are  ruined  as  well  as  all  on 

♦  Between  Cedar  Point,  and  Little  Dauphin  Island,  a  space  of  two 
miles  is  filled  with  reefs  and  sand  bars  caused  by  the  meeting  of  the 
current  from  the  Mississippi  Sound  with  that  from  Mobile  Bay.  The 
currents  are  not  all  tidal,  nor  altogether  dependent  upon  the  winds; 
considerable  variations  are  caused  by  the  supply  of  land  water  from 
the  rivers.  We  have  seen,  that  when  a  large  part  of  the  water  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  was  pouring  into  the  Sound  it  caused  an  eastward 
current  which  might  reach  even  to  Mobile  Bay,  provided,  as  was  the 
case  in  April  and  Slay,  1890,  there  had  been  a  deficiency  of  rain  in 
Alabama,  and  the  rivers  consequently  were  low.  When  the  rivers  of 
the  Mobile  estuary  are  full,  the  Alabama  current  prevails,  and  has  a 
westward  relief  at  Grant's  Pass.  When  both  currents  flow  in  their 
strength  at  the  same  time,  the  silt  of  each  must  be  dropped,  and  the 
islet  and  bars  on  either  side  of  Dauphin  Island  receive  accessions. 
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both  sides  of  Cat  Island.     Investigations  by  parties  inter- 
ested have  revealed  these  facts. 

The  interest  geologically  is  that  the  invading  floods  from 
the  crevasse  brought  vast  amounts  of  mud.  It  was  this 
solid  matter  held  in  suspension,  and  not  the  freshness  of  the 
water,  that  drove  out  tlie  fish  accustomed  to  the  clear  med- 
ium of  ocean  streams,  for  the  silt  clogged  up  the  delicate 
organs  of  aeration,  their  gills,  and  they  and  the  other  marine 
creatures  upon  which  tlioy  depended  for  food,  beat  a  retreat 
But  escape  was  not  possible  to  the  sedentary  moUuses,  and 
very  soon,  or  about  the  1st  of  April,  oysters  brought  into 
Gulf  Port  were  found  to  be  uneatable  and  canning  of  them 
had  to  cease.  Those  who  saw  it  say  there  would  be  pellets 
of  mud  in  the  folds  of  the  mantle.  By  the  last  of  April,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  oysters  on  many  of  the  "reefs"  were 
dead,  and  the  stench  from  them  was  intolerable  to  those 
passing  over  them  in  boats.  This  destruction  of  life  was 
due  to  the  sediments  deposited  upon  the  banks  ;  oysters  and 
their  fellow  colonists,  unable  to  get  away  were  covered  up — 
literally  fossilized. 

The  floor  of  the  Sound  has  always  been  famous  for  its  fine 
sandy  bottom,  the  delight  of  bathers.  The  seining  }>arties 
above  alluded  to,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  May,  reported 
the  bottom  from  ankle  deep  to  knee  deep  in  a  soft  yellowish 
brown  ooze.  Allow  for  some  exaggeration  on  their  part : 
there  is  none  in  the  report  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Hardy,  president 
of  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  II.  R.,  and  himself  an  owner  of 
extensive  oysters  reefs  :  nor  in  that  of  Mr.  Geo.  Dunbar  of 
the  Dunbar  Sons  Packing  House  of  N.  O.,  which  agree  in 
the  main  fact,  that  thousands  of  acres  of  the  banks  are  cov- 
ered many  inches  deep  in  a  brown  muddy  sediment.  It  was 
in  similar  way  (possibly)  that  the  fossils  of  this  formation 
and  of  the  next  older,  and  of  the  next,  back  to  the  Grand 
Gulf,  were  preserved.  In  this  way  but  few  at  a  time,  and 
at  comparatively  long  intervals  could  have  been  buried  in 
a  material  suitable  for  their  preservation.  For  in  the  pro- 
cess of  coast-building,  the- next  step  after  deposition  of  the 
slime  for  mortar,  was  the  laying  down  of  sand  by  the  tides 
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from  storms.  In  1872,  and  1874  the  Bonnet  Carre  Crevasse 
produced  similar  effects  upon  the  fishing  and  oyster  banks 
of  the  Sound,  yet  the  mud  laid  down  by  that,  (which  con- 
tinued open  eight  or  ten  years),  was  soon  covered  up  by 
ocean  sand.  The  report  of  Maj.  Whenery  the  able  engineer 
of  the  N.  E.  R.  R,  upon  the  structure  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Mississippi  Sound,  shows  that  it  consists  of  alternate  thin 
layers  of  sand  and  of  a  soft  bluish  or  brownish  clay :  for 
such  a  process  as  described  above  has  been  going  on  for 
ages. 

It  is  understood  thus  far  that  we  have  had  under  consid- 
eration the  effect  of  the  second  great  factor  the  Mississippi 
River,  modified  by  the  first,  that  is,  by  the  tide  water  meet- 
ing and  stilling  the  currents  from  the  Mississippi.  Nearer 
the  source  of  the  outlet  or  river  bank,  it  teaches  other  les- 
sons. The  water  first  rushing  through  the  crevasse,  tore 
up  the  soil,  rooted  up  the  trees,  and  floated  off  houses  and 
everything  movable.  It  made  no  deposits,  naturally,  be- 
fore reaching  the  back  swamps,  and  still  water.  Though 
where  sufficient  obstructions  existed  (as  in  case  of  many 
stranded  houses  and  timber  lodged  among  the  trees),  long 
ridges  of  silt  or  more  sandy  material  were  formed,  which 
could  contain  nothing  except  the  ruins  brought  by  the 
flood.  And  so  generally  through  the  bayous,  there  was  too 
much  current  for  the  deposition  of  much  sediment.  Where 
still  water  reached  out,  as  over  the  large  "pine  meadow"  or 
"prairie,"  between  Manchac  and  Fontchatoula,  and  generally 
along  the  low  parts  of  the  north  bank  of  Pontchartrain,  the 
deposit  was  a  fine  mud,  to  be  added  to  similar  sediments 
which  have  formed  the  clays  of  that  region.  None  of  the«e 
contain,  generally  speaking,  organic  remains,  such  as  might 
become  fossil :  none  could  contain  marine  fossils.  Yet  evi- 
dently the  mud  of  the  "oyster  reefs"  of  the  Sound,  and  that 
of  the  "pine  meadow"  flats  of  the  Lake  are  of  the  same 
age  and  genesis ;  the  circumstances  and  modifying  agencies 
differ. 

Recent    explorations   and  priiieipally    artesian  borings, 
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prove  the  making  of  many  feet  of  the  coast  to  have  been 
similar  to  the  late  work  of  the  Nita  Crevasse.  The  first 
350  feet  of  the  boring  of  the  great  well  at  the  Biloxi  water 
works,  according  to  Mr.  Frank  Sutter  of  the  Sutter  Com- 
pany who  superintended  the  enterprise,  exhibit  this  section. 

Section  of  the  Biloxi  Boring, 

No.  1.  Top  soil  and  sand 15  feet . 

2.  Marsh  mud,  usually  has  fossils  but  none  in  this  bor- 
ing  \.     \}i  " 

8.  Coarse  beach  sands 23f2 

4.  Gray  mud,  (usually  has  fossils,  none  here) 30 

5.  Sands  with  water 10  " 

6.  Hard  blue  and  mottled  clay 112  ** 

7.  Greenish  sand  with  small  stream  of  water 3  " 

8.  Stratified  clays 155  " 

9.  Sands  with  water 5  " 

The  next  strata  below  this  are  referred  to  the  Lafayette 
formation  which  was  penetrated  for  many  feet,  and  which 
do  not  so  much  concern  us  at  this  point. 

As  the  upper  or  recent  part  of  this  formation  occupies 
but  a  narrow  strip  of  the  Alabama  coast,  and  probably 
nowhere  exceeds  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  describe  it  as  consisting  essentially  of  thin  alternating 
strata  of  sand  and  sandy  clay.  It  is  quite  variable  because 
in  progress  of  its  structure  old  beaches,  and  marshes  both 
salt  and  fresh,  were  worked  in  with  regular  strata :  and  now 
when  exposed  along  the  shore,  appear  as  patches  of  black 
bottom,  often  studded  with  old  stumps. 

A  good  instance  may  be  seen  at  the  most  eastern  wharf  at  East 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi.  Stumps  are  seen  in  the  clear  water  several 
hundred  yards  out  in  the  bay,  and  are  said  to  occur  in  as  much  as  10 
feet  water,  and  to  be  of  cedar  as  well  as  cypress  and  pine.  The 
neighboring  land  reveals  the  history  of  such  a  formation.  Not  far 
off  there  is  a  small  old  salt  marsh  which  in  process  of  time  had  become 
shut  off  from  the  bay  by  an  ordinary  sand  dune,  and  thus  freshened 
it,  not  only  lost  its  marsh  grasses  and  fauna  of  Venufi  or  Gnathodon 
And  fiddle  tit  f  but  became  a  cedar  brake,  with  a  few  stunted  cypress 
trees  in  the  lowest  spots,  and  surrounded  on  the  edges  where  sands 
were  encroaching,  by  the  common  coast  pines.    At  another  point 
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farther  on,  we  find  where  the  tides  have  ruptured  such  a  sand  barrier 
and  resumed  sway  over  the  low  ground.  Here  the  cedars  and  cypress 
are  all  dead,  and  mud  and  sand  are  settling  around  the  roots.  Nat- 
ural decay  in  time  (if  not  sooner  aided  by  the  hand  of  man)  will  re- 
move the  exposed  portions  or  tops  of  the  trees  whilst  the  stumps  will 
be  buried  in  the  mud  and  preserved  forever.  Many  other  instances 
could  be  cited.  This  was  doubtless  the  history  of  the  Cedar  Marshes 
of  South  Carolina,  where  many  trunks  still  stand  like  old  gray  mon- 
uments, and  with  their  fallen  and  buried  brothers  are  still  a  source 
of  this  highly  prized  timber.  Fossils  being  always  regarded  as  of  su- 
preme importance  in  stratigraphy,  anxious  inquiry  has  been  made 
for  any  findings  of  the  kind  in  the  artesian  borings  of  the  coast. 
It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  at  the  deep  well  at  the  water  works  at 
Biloxi,  no  fossils  were  brought  to  the  surface.  Fossils  found  at  other 
borings  were  at  too  great  a  depth  to  have  belonged  to  the  superficial 
part  of  this  formation  now  under  consideration.  A  list  of  them  will 
therefore  properly  come  up  under  another  head. 

In  other  excavations  in  Mississippi  shells  in  abundance  were  found, 
as  for  instance,  just  above  water  bearing  sands  SO  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, on  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  at  Scranton  in  an  excavation  for  a  water 
tank.  These  shells  are  similar  to  those  now  found  in  the  river  marsh 
at  Moss  Point.  Such  old  mud  flats  are  often  struck  in  the  digging  of 
wells  both  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  furnish  fossils  of  the  liv- 
ing Gulf  fauna,  and  detestable  water.  Localities  in  Alabama  are  not 
numerous  because  the  high  lands  of  the  Lafayette  approach  very 
near  the  coast  and  furnish  supplies  of  water.  Grand  Bay  station  on 
the  L.  <&  N.  R.  R.,  is  located  between  high  hills  of  the  Lafayette,  the 
drainage  of  which  opens  out  to  Franklin  Creek  running  northward 
into  Eseatawpa  River.  The  excavations  for  the  tank  at  this  place 
penetrated  thin  layers  alternately  of  clay  and  sand  12  or  15  feet, 
when  the  black  sandy  mud  was  reached  containing  leaves  and  fetid 
water.  It  is  stated  that  many  clam  shells  and  one  specimen  of  fid- 
dler crab  were  thrown  out  in  the  black  mud.  These  things  are  pop- 
ularly well  known,  though  Gnathodons  as  well  as  Venus  mercenaria 
are  called  clams,  but  there  is  only  one  fiddler,  {Gelasmus  vocans). 
At  20  feet  red  solid  clay  or  hardpan  was  reached,  (Lafayette,  like  the 
hills.)  and  10  or  12  feet  deeper  good  water  in  abundance  in  the  same 
material. 

At  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay,  the  third  factor  of  this 
coast,  the  Alabama  Biver  made  its  influence  feli  Having 
been  more  directly  applied  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  at 
this  point  the  main  factor.  This  river  comes  directly  from 
the  fermginous  hills,  reinforced  by  all  the  petty  sand-bring- 
ers  that  flow  into  the  bay,  and  doubtless  has  furnished  the 
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larger  portiou  of  the  material.  Modem  as  the  upper  part 
of  the  Biloxi  is,  what  is  seen  is  only  a  remnant  of  what  once 
was.  At  the  Five  Island  west  of  the  Mississippi,*  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  swallowed  up  entirely,  if  it  ever  existed 
there,  and  it  is  now  being  washed  into  the  Gulf  along  the 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  fronts.  But  under  the  alluvium 
of  the  great  delta  it  is  still  preserved,  as  revealed  by  many 
of  the  artesian  borings  in  New  Orleans  and  vicinity. 

Comparison  with  the  Port  Hudson. 

In  the  Biloxi  section  above  given,  the  uppermost  of  the 
strata  may  be  considered  as  recent  and  the  lower  as  Pleisto- 
cene, though  the  line  between  them  must  be  necessarily 
somewhat  arbitrarily  drawn.  Mr.  Johnson  has  just  shown 
how  the  floods  from  the  Mississippi  Eiver  have  been  active 
in  contributing  in  recent  times  to  the  sediments  now  accu- 
mulating along  the  shores  of  Mississispi  Sound  to  the  very 
border  of  Alabama,  and  he  shows  below  how  the  more  an- 
cient alluviums  along  this  same  coast  may  be  attributed  in 
part  to  the  similar  agencies.  An  acquaintance  with  the 
Pleistocene  formations  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  hence 
necessarj'  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  sediments  of 
corresponding  age  in  all  the  contiguous  territory.  These 
deposits  were  first  described  many  years  ago  by  that  most 
sagacious  of  Southern  geologists,  Dr.  Eugene  W.  Hilgard* 
and  were  by  him  named  Port  Hudson,  from  their  typical 
locality.     His  section  is  as  follows  : 

♦  Uilgard»  Geological  History  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  p.  14. 
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Port  Hudson  Sections. 


NEAR  SAWMILL,  PORT  HUDSON. 

Yellow  surface  loam 4-6  ft. 

No. 
6 

5 

4 
3 

BELOW  PORT  HUDSON. 

Yellow  loam ,8andy  below,  8-10  ft. 

Yellow  hardpan 25  ft. 

White  and  yellow  hardpan.  18  ft. 

Orange  and  yellow  sand,  some- 
times ferruginous  sandstone,  ir- 
regularly stratified        .8-15  ft. 

Heavy  greenish  clay 7  ft. 

Heavy,  greenish  or  bluish 
clay 7  ft. 

Gravel,  sand,  and  clay  in  irregu- 
lar bands,  like  river  alluvium  ; 
with  pebbles, driftwood,  leaves 
and  mastodon  bones  .    .     6  ft. 

White,   indurate    silt    or 
hardpan  18  ft. 

Heavy,  greenish  or  bluish,  massy 
clay,  similar  to  No.  4,  25  feet 
visible. 

2 

1 

Heavy  green  clay , with  porous  cal 
careous  concretions  above, ferru- 
ginous ones  below  ;  some  sticks 
nnd  impressions  of  leaves.  30  ft. 

thrown  muck,           )  with  cypress 
>     stumps. 

White  or  blue  clay  )             3-4  ft. 

In  commenting  upon  these  strata  Dr.  Hilgard  says,  "the 
stump  stratum  No.  1  was  visible  to  the  thickness  of  10  feet 
at  its  highest  point ;  showing  several  generations  of  stumps 
above  one  another,  also  the  remnants  of  successive  falls  of 
of  leaves  and  overflows.  The  wood  is  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation ;  no  prostrate  trunks  to  be  seen  at  present. 

"The  main  clay  deposit,  No.  2.  varies  but  little  in  general 
character  *  *  *  *  The  upper  portion  of  the  stratum, 
especially  near  its  southern  end,  contains  strings  of  calca- 
reous nodules  on  stratification  lines,  eight  to  twelve  inches 
apart  No  fossils  save  rare  impressions  of  leaves.  No.  3  is 
exceedingly  variable.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  outcrop 
it  is  a  narrow  band  of  swamp  deposit ;  at  the  first  of  the 
profiles  given,  it  bears  the  character  of  a  sand  bar ;  lower 
down  it  returns  to  that  of  a  swamp  deposit ;  still  below  it 
is  represented  by  a  fine  white  silt,  without  a  trace  of  vege- 
table remains.  Lower  down  again,  a  lignitic  layer  appears 
at  its  base,  with  leaves  and  fruit  of  living  species  of  low- 
land trees ;  while  near  Fontania,  it  is  again  a  sand  bar,  with 
an  abundance  of  prostrate  trunks  of  driftwood,  coarse  sand, 
and  pebbles. 
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"The  green  clay  stratum  No.  4  varies  little,  either  in  thick- 
ness or  composition,  and,  like  the  stump-stratum  No.  1, 
forms  a  convenient  level  of  referenee. 

"The  hardpan  stratum  No.  5  I  conceive  to  be  the  more 
immediate  representative  of  the  Loess  proper,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  gradual  transition.  *  *  *  It  is  void  of 
fossils." 

Dr.  Hilgard  next  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  these 
strata  except  Nos.  1  and  2  are  extremely  variable  and  are 
such  as  are  shown  in  ditches  cut  in  the  modern  river  de- 
posits. "The  stump  stratum,  however,  exists  at  about  the 
same  level,  not  only  over  all  the  so-called  delta  plain  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  also  higher  up,  perhaps  as  far  as  Memphis, 
and  all  along  the  Gulf  coast,  at  least  from  Mobile  on  the 
east  to  the  Sabine  river." 

"Wherever  circumstances  allow,  the  overlying  clay  stra- 
tum No.  2  is  also  observed.  These  facts  indicate  the  wide 
spread  prevalence,  during  the  epoch  succeeding  the  Drift, 
of  quiet,  shallow  fresh  water  lagoons  and  swamps  of  slightly 
varying  elevation,  through  which  the  continental  waters  may 
for  some  time  have  found  an  outlet  without  a  definite  chan- 
nel representing  the  Mississippi  of  to-day." 

A  few  additional  words  of  explanation  are  perhaps  called 
for  in  order  to  show  clearly  the  relationship  between  the 
Mississippi  deposits  and  those  of  the  Alabama  coasts  and 
river  terraces. 

The  yellow  loam  of  Mississippi  is  a  fine  yellowish,  red- 
dish or  brownish  sandy  loam  devoid  of  stratification  lines, 
and  of  any  considerable  amount  of  lime.  This  loam  covers 
a  great  extent  of  territory  in  Mississippi  and  is  one  of  the 
most  recent  of  the  Pleistocene  formations,  following  next 
after  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  rivers.  The  Loess  is  a 
fine  yellow  calcareous  silt,  also  devoid  of  stratification  lines* 
but  extremely  rich  in  lime  which  in  most  places  appears  in 
the  form  of  irregular  concretions  or  "puppets"  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  This  formation  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  is  now  universally  acknowl- 
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edged  to  be  essentially  a  product  of  glaciers,  and  therefore 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  along  those  rivers  that  do  not  reach 
as  far  north  as  the  glaciated  region.  Along  the  Mississippi 
it  changes  somewhat  in  character  towards  the  south  as  Mr. 
Johnson  points  out  below.  It  is  to  be  observed  however, 
that  the  two  upper  members  of  the  Port  Hudson  section 
above  given,  are  to  be  considered  as  representatives  of  the 
loess  and  not  of  the  yellow  loam  proper.  In  most  places  the 
loess  contains  abundances  of  shells  of  land  snails  but  no 
other  fossils. 

Mr.  Johnson's  observations,  below  given,  confirm  the  ex- 
planation given  long  ago  by  Dr.  Hilgard  of  the  structure  of 
the  coastal  strip,  and  bring  out  well  the  relations  of  the 
coast  deposits  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to  the  typical 
Port  Hudson  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

According  to  these  observations,  the  land  shells  which  are 
so  characteristic  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi  basin, 
at  Natchez  begin  to  diminish  in  quantity,  and  at  Bayou 
Sara,  Port  Hudson,  and  at  Baton  Bouge,  they  disappear 
altogether.  A  gradual  change  may  also  be  observed  in  the 
lithological  characters  of  the  loess.  At  Natchez  there  is  a 
beginning  of  a  differentiation  between  the  upper  and  lower 
strata ;  at  Baton  Bouge  the  upper  part  becomes  a  decided 
yellow  loam  and  the  lower  layers  become  an  intractable  ma- 
terial called  "hardpan"  by  Dr.  Hilgard,  and  this  is  the  most 
persistent  portion  towards  the  east,  and  the  part  with  which 
we  have  here  most  concern.  Thus  the  beds  which  are 
known  along  the  upper  Mississippi  as  loess  and  have  the 
form  of  a  fine  grained  calcareous  silt,  change  towards  the 
south  into  a  yellow  loam,  which  towards  the  east  is  more  or 
less  mingled  with  clay  so  as  to  become  of  the  nature  of  a 
hard  pan,  impervious  to  water. 

The  lower  members  of  the  Port  Hudson  section  are  also 
the  product  of  running  water  and  are  composed  of  mate- 
rials of  glacial  origin  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  looked 
for  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  great  river  which 
brought  them  southward.  Nevertheless  it  is  manifest  that 
the   Mississippi   Biver  ha4  then  the  same    habit    it    has 
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now,  a  straining  to  turn  up  the  coast  and  flow  eastward. 
And  though  much  of  the  material,  especially  the  sand  and 
small  pebbles  would  be  left  behind,  it  might  carry  on  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume  of  the  formation  in  its  clays. 
And  we  find  that  (as  in  case  of  the  Nita  Crevasse,  com- 
paratively small  as  that  current  was),  silts  and  mud  were 
carried  to  the  very  shores  of  Alabama.  At  a  former  period 
when  the  "Passes,"  (that  is  mouths  of  the  river)  were  proba- 
bly in  the  vicinity  of  Baton  Kouge,  some  great  current 
carried  this  Port  Hudson  material  represented  mostly  by 
the  clays,  across  southern  Louisiana,  and  across  the  State 
of  Mississippi  into  Alabama,  on  the  flats  of  Escatawpa 
river,  and  would  have  carried  them  into  Mobile  bay,  but  for 
the  interposition  of  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lafayette  sands,  &c., 
extending  from  above  Citronelle  to  Grand  Bay.  The  great 
clay  beds  of  Pontchartrain,  equivalent  to  the  Port  Hudson 
extended,  are  the  basis  of  the  "Pine-Meadows."  They  ex- 
ceed 100  feet  in  the  borings  at  Biloxi,  and  at  Scranton,  Miss. 
At  this  last  point  the  deposition  of  the  formation  was  proba- 
bly modified  by  contributions  from  the  Pascagoula  system 
of  rivers,  as  well  as  by  the  Ocean.  Possibly  there  is  a  thin- 
ning out  of  the  deposits  i#  Mobile  county,  and  a  great 
modification  of  it  by  a  mingling  of  sands  from  the  great 
ridge  above  mentioned. 

Whether  there  is  any  real  genetic  diflference  between  the 
Loess  and  the  Port  Hudson  other  than  the  order  of  deposi- 
tion, the  lowest  and  therefore  the  oldest  members  of  this 
section  have^received  the  latter  designation,  and  there  is 
no  good  reason  discussing  it  here,  and  seeking  change. 
It  is  these  members  from  1  to  4  inclusive,  (of  the  Port 
Hudson  sections  on  a  preceding  page,)  that  we  find  spread- 
ing along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  under- 
lying the  alluvium  of  Pearl  river,  modified  and  reapparing 
beyond,  and  underlying  and  constituting  the  terrane  of  all 
the  region  of  the  "Pine-Meadows,"  together  with  a  variable 
fringe  to  the  northward,    covered   by  washings    from   the 
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sand  hills,  and  an  undefined  portion  of  the  territory  covered 
by  the  coastal  sands,  above  more  definitely  called  "Biloxi."* 

ADDmoNAL   Notes   of   the   Extension  of  Port  Hudson 

Strata. 

The  following  details  of  observations  by  Mr.  Johnson 
along  the  Gulf  coast  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, west  of  the  Escatawpa  river,  will  serve  to  bring 
more  prominently  forward  the  modifications  which  the 
Port  Hudson  equivalents  undergo  as  we  come  eastward, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  serve  to  explain  the  characters 
of  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  the  Gulf  Coasts. 

Referring  to  the  Port  Hudson  sections  above  given,  we  find  that 
the  hardpan  No.  5  or  some  similar  clay  may  be  followed  from  Pont- 
chartrain  Lake  eastward  to  the  high  divide  of  Mobile  county.  On  the 
N.  O.  &  N.  E.  R.  R.,  it  is  seen  at  Slidell  station,  obscured  by  the  allu- 
vium of  Pearl  river  at  Honey  Island ;  it  again  is  the  surface  at  Nich- 
olson, but  soon  to  be  lost  at  the  foot  of  the  high  hills  of  Orange  sand. 
Nothing  can  be  more  distinct  and  unconformable  than  where  it  rests, 
butt-up  against  the  steep  hill-side  of  the  older  much  eroded  Orange 
sand.  Always  the  upper  or  exposed  surface  seemingly  with  little  or 
no  dip,  and  remarkably  similar, — at  least  from  the  Pearl  to  Escatawpa 
river.  What  variation  there  is  arises  from  the  loss  of  coarser  mate- 
rials as  we  advance  eastward.  So  much  so  that  it  gets  the  local  ap- 
pellation of  ** pipe-clay,*'  in  south  Mftsissippi,  and  becoming  more  and 
more  impervious  to  water,  it  is  the  rational  explanation  of  the  '*Pine 
Meadows."  On  the  rivers,  and  to  the  north  and  the  east,  it  is  even 
more  extensive  than  in  the  undrained  and  undrainable  pine-mead- 
ows. Along  the  rivers  the  surface  gets  a  seasoning  and  tempering 
from  river  silts:  and  at  the  foot  of  the  sand  hills  northward,  and  of 
the  great  Mobile  divide  eastward,  there  is  a  coarser  tempering  from 
sands  washed  off  of  these  hills.  No  terrane,  no  group  of  strata  have 
clearer  and  more  readily  recognized  characteristics  than  this  Pont- 
chartrain  phase  of  Port  Hudson  formation,  whether  we  see  it  in  local 

♦This  name  as  originally  applied  designated  merely  the  recent  part 
of  the  Gulf  coast  formations,  but  it  was  found  convenient  afterwards 
to  extend  it  to  include  also  the  underlying  Port  Hudson  equivalents. 
This  course  seemed  to  be  called  for,  for  the  reason  that  no  definite  line 
between  recent  and  Pleistocene  could  be  drawn  in  the  midst  of  these 
sediments,  which  seem  to  have  been  built  up  under  conditions  which 
have  persisted  without  essential  change  from  the  beginning  of  Pleis- 
tocene times.  Whenever  the  term  Biloxi,  however,  is  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Port  Hudson  or  its  equivalent,  Pontchartrain,  it 
refers  to  the  more  recent  portion  of  this  coast  formation. 
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freshly  eroded  surfaces,  in  river  blufifs,  ordinary  wells,  or  in  the  deep 
borings  of  artesian  water  works.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  at  the 
Port  Hudson  section,  where  in  fact  as  clay,  it  is  thinner  than  any 
where  else,  but  it  is  not  a  solid  uniform  mass  of  intractable  clays : 
there  is  some  stratification :  layers  are  reached  bearing  water,  there- 
fore more  or  less  sandy,  and  arising  from  the  contributions  brought 
down  by  the  smaller  rivers  and  numerous  streams  running  at  the 
time  of  their  deposition  from  the  great  hills  of  the  Lafayette  forma- 
tion.  The  nature  of  these  superficial  interchanging  strata,  is  well 
shown  at  Ocean  Springs  where  the  upper  Biloxi  sands  and  marls  have 
been  removed.  The  existence  of  these  thin  beds  of  intercalated 
sands  is  the  explanation  of  water  rising  in  all  the  wells  in  the  region 
that  pierce  the  first  bed  of  tough  variegated  clay.  Most  of  the  wells 
on  the  coast  only  reach  this  impervious  clay,  and  get  water  in  the 
lower  layers  of  the  Biloxi.  In  many,  however,  the  Biloxi  sand  is  not 
sufficiently  deep  to  hold  a  permanent  supply  of  water,  while  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  excavation  generally  gives  such  a  supply. 

One  instance  is  given  by  Dr.  Hilgard  in  his  report  on  the  geology 
of  Mississippi,  in  case  of  the  McRae  well  already  mentioned  at  West 
Pascagoula.  Another  farther  from  the  coast  is  more  notable.  Seven 
miles  north  of  Scran  ton,  at  Turner's  old  rice  mill,  on  the  only  perma- 
nent stream  (and  it  dries  up  in  very  dry  seasons),  between  Moss 
Point  and  Americus,  and  on  the  first  clear  exposure  of  the  **Pont- 
chartrain,"  there  is  an  old  well  dug  in  superficial  sand  12  feet  down 
to  the  firm  clay.  This  well  had  a  chronic  habit  of  going  dry  in  the 
summer.  No  ordinary  deepening  and  enlarging  of  the  water  box 
sufficed  to  remedy  the  defect.  Remaining  dry  in  the  uncommonly 
droughty  fall  of  1889,  the  proprietor  undertook  to  bore  down  into  the 
clay  to  see  how  far  he  would  need  to  go  to  find  water.  This  he  did 
after  digging  a  short  distance  with  pick  and  spade.  His  boring 
reached  15  feet,  when  sandy  material  was  struck,  and  the  water  rose 
immediately  19  feet,  or  to  within  8  feet  of  the  surface.  At  that 
height  it  probably  drains  off  through  the  superficial  sand.  For  some 
distance  farther  north,  this,  according  to  information  received,  wa» 
the  general  rule  in  digging  wells  in  the  "pipe  clay,"  to-wit:  the 
Pontchartrain.  On  Amite,  Tickfaw,  Tangipahoa  and  Tchefunckte,. 
the  yellow  loam  of  No.  6  spreads  over  the  surface,  and  if  there  were 
sufficient  underdrainage,  would  produce  a  good  soil.  As  it  is,  it  fur- 
nishes the  "brick  dirt''  for  extensive  industries.  Eastward  of  Bogue 
Falaya,  the  fine  loam  seems  to  thin  out.  Not  deciding  or  determin- 
ing that  these  clays  are  identical  with  any  of  the  lower  members  of 
the  Port  Hudson  formation,  I  have  heretofore  called  them  provis- 
ionally the  ** Pontchartrain,"  and  propose  to  prove  that  they  form  a 
quite  extensive  portion  of  that  region  heretofore  without  analysis, 
called  the  worthless  coast  sands . 

If  objected,  that  in  the  Pontchartrain  clays  of  S.  E.  Louisiana,  and 
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the  **Pine  Meadows"  of  Mississippi,  the  deposits  are  wanting  in  the 
gravelly  **pinnacle  sand,"  and  in  the  calcareous  "puppets"  which 
stud  the  brown  silty  clays  of  Port  Hudson,  the  Nita  Crevasse  sup- 
plies an  answer.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  fresh,  cold 
current,  however  strong  at  the  river,  could  transport  a  sandy  mate- 
rial far  out  over  grassy  flats ;  and  whenever  the  same  silt-laden 
stream  came  to  the  salt  Gulf  water  of  the  coast,  by  another  well 
known  law  of  chemical  action,  *lime  solutions  were  necessarily  sur- 
rendered, before  it  could  pass  farther  up  the  coast. 

Thickness  of  the  Biloxi, — The  low  degree  of  dip,  estimated 
at  only  5  to  10  feet  to  the  mile,  is  no  criterion  by  which  to 
estimate  the  thickness  of  the  formation,  as  it  lies  upon  the 
steeply  inclined  surface  of  the  Lafayette.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  the  borings  of  30  to  40  wells  upon  the  coast,  the 
"Pontchartrain"  clays  very  much  exceed  in  thickness  all 
that  is  seen  of  them  on  the  Mississippi  river.  Analysis  of 
the  profiles  of  these  wells  as  given  by  Mr.  Sutter  of  Biloxi, 
the  engineer  who  sunk  them,  after  a  varying  thickness  from 
10  to  100  feet  of  upper  or  recent  Biloxi  is  taken  oflf,  gives  a 
pretty  satisfactory  result  of  an  average  of  over  100  feet.  At 
Bay  St.  Louis  and  at  Biloxi  there  was  under  the  coast  sands 
an  unmistakable  thickness  of  these  tough  clays,  of  115  feet. 
At  Scranton  they  were  a  little  thicker.  It  is  reasonable  to 
set  down  the  formation  at  some  125  feet,  with  an  allowance 
of  50  feet  more  to  leave  in  dispute.  If  we  could  estimate 
any  dip  at  all,  that  is  only  about  half  what  it  should  be,  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  surface  covered,  which  at  widest  point 
observed  above  Americus  to  near  Moss  Point,  is  about  30 
miles.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  formation 
was  not  laid  down  like  one  of  the  conformable  Tertiary  de- 
posits, evenly  one  upon  another,  but  wound  narrowly  around 
the  foot  of  the  great  sand  hills  in  Hancock  and  Harrison 
counties,  and  spread  far  up  the  already  excavated  valleys  of 
the  Pascagoula  and  Escatawpa  rivers,  receiving  reinforce- 
ments from  them  in  Jackson  and  Mobile  counties. 

Equivalents  of  the  Biloxl 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Port  Hudson  of  Dr.  Hilgard  is  con- 
fined to  the  Mississippi  river  and  a  few  miles  from  its  banks, 

♦A  Geikie  Text  Book  of  Geology,  p.  400. 
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and  the  form  or  modification  of  it  appearing  farther  oat  to- 
wards the  east  is  here  called  for  convenience,  Pordchartrain^ 
which  though  reaching  up  on  Escatawpa  river  and  some  of 
its  smaller  tributaries  in  the  south-western  part  of  Mobile 
county,  can  not  be  said  to  pass  around  into  the  Mobile  estu- 
A^T'  ^J  reason  of  the  Lafayette  barrier  above  spoken  of. 

But  surely  its  contemporary  and  homologue  is  there, 
though  the  comparatively  short  rivers  from  comparatively 
low  mountains  of  Alabama,  may  not  have  deposited  any 
hess,  (grinding  action  of  glaciers  to  prepare  the  material 
being  absent),  yet  there  was  doubtless  much  energy  of  floods 
during  this  period  in  the  South.  The  abundant  evidence 
reported  to  exist  of  floods  which  took  up  and  re-worked  the 
Lafayette  sands  of  the  Atlantic  Southern  States,  should 
have  some  counterpart  in  the  Gulf  region.  In  the  Eastern 
states  such  re-worked  deposits  are  extensive,  and  have  there 
received  the  name  of  the  Columbia  formation. 

Only  the  Mississippi  of  our  Gulf  tributaries  could  have 
produced  a  strict  counterpart  to  them,  and  this  it  has  done 
in  its  Port  Hudson  and  Pontchartrain  clays,  the  eastward 
extension  of  the  same,  and  perhaps  aFso  in  the  beds  of  drift- 
like sands  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Grand  Gulf  region  of  Mississippi. 

In  Alabama  then  west  of  the  dividing  ridge  of  Lafayette 
sands  of  Mobile  county,  along  the  lowlands  of  Escatawpa 
river  and  of  the  coast,  it  is  probable  that  the  strict  equiva- 
lents of  the  Port  Hudson  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
Biloxi  formation. 

We  shall  presently  see  that  to  the  east  of  the  dividing 
ridge  above  mentioned,  and  beyond  the  reach  probably  of 
the  influence  of  the  Mississippi  river,  a  contemporaneous 
deposit  was  accumulating,  in  many  respects  similar  to  the 
Port  Hudson  clays,  but  lacking  the  calcareous  concretions 
though  filled  with  the  stumps  and  other  vegetable  remains 
that  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Mississippi  river  formation. 
This  stump-bearing  clay  borders  the  Bay  of  Mobile  and  ex- 
tends up  the  larger  rivers  to  the  inland  margin  of  the 
coastal  plain.     Associated  with  it  on  the  Bay  coast  we  find 
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beds  containing  oysters  and  other  forms  now  living  in  the 
waters  of  the  open  Gulf  beyond,  and  this  phase  of  it  we 
have  called  the  Mobile  or  Mon  Louis  Island  terrace,  while  the 
fluviatile  phase  has  received  the  name  of  River  Terraces  or 
Second  Bottoms. 

Becent  Subsidence  of  the  Gulf  Coast. — Before  proceeding  to 
trace  the  connection  of  these  coast  formations  with  those 
encountered  along  the  shores  of  Mobile  Bay,  it  may  be  well 
to  speak  of  the  movements  of  the  land  along  these  coasts  in 
Pleistocene  and  recent  times,  and  here  we  find  that  all  the 
facts  give  evidence  of  a  slow  subsidence  now  going  on,  at 
least  from  Santa  Bosa  Island  to  Lake  Pontchartrain.  It  is 
slow  and  has  not  been  of  very  long  continuance.  Of  the 
littoral  islands.  Cat  Island,  Ship  Island,  Dauphin  Island 
and  others,  to  which  the  tides  are  always  adding  sand,  have 
been  left  as  somewhat  higher  wooded  points  in  the  sinking 
and  subsequent  scouring  out  of  the  areas  of  the  bays  and 
sounds.  The  rapid  deepening  of  the  Gulf  here  outside  of 
them,  shows  it  is  not  long  since  the  land  was  higher.  The 
underlying  hard  clays  beneath  the  alluvium  prove  the  same 
thing.  Upon  these  estuaries  there  is  another  proof  of  the 
subsidence  which  is  also  attended  with  something  of  a  gauge 
of  duration.  Whilst  it  goes  to  show  the  exceeding  slowness 
of  the  movement,  it  also  has  this  ethnological  bearing,  that 
the  elevation  subsequent  to  the  "drift"  period*  had  come  to 
a  stand-still,  or  had  nearly  if  not  quite  ceased,  when  the 
shell-heap  makers  arrived.  Some  of  these  shell-heaps  are 
out  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  above  Mobile,  and  there  is 
reported  one  beyond  the  railroad  bridge  at  Scranton,  Miss., 
in  a  situation  where  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  human 
habitations  would  have  been  located,  if  the  ground  then  had 
been  a  marsh  as  it  is  now.  Excavations  for  the  railroad 
levee  at  the  latter  point  indicate  that  the  shell -heap  was 
upon  the  underlying  hard  bottom,  and  not  upon  such  a 
spongy  mud  as  now  covers  these  flats.  So  much  going  to 
imply  a  previous  elevation :  the  same  ''shell-heaps"  furnish 

♦Hilgard  Hist,  of  Gulf  of  Mex.  12— end. 
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argument  of  the  recent  slow,  continuous  subsidence.  Far 
up  the  rivers,  the  small  shell  deposit  on  Leaf  river,  from 
Eastabuchie  to  Augusta,  and  several  seen  as  far  south  as 
Americus  on  Pascagoula,  consist  only  of  unios^  vivijxira, 
physa,  &c.,  fresh  water  forms  now  living  in  the  streams. 
Lower  down  the  heaps  become  more  considerable,  with  only 
a  few  U71108,  the  great  mass  consisting  mainly  of  brackish 
water  gnathodons:  still  lower  oyster  shells  begin  to  ap- 
pear among  the  gnathodons :  and  near  the  sea  the  shells 
are  all  marine.  Upon  the  Pascagoula  this  grading  can  be 
most  easily  observed  and  its  significance  understood.  At 
Moss  Point  and  above  the  junction  with  the  Escatawpa,  the 
shells  are  wholly  gnathodon,  though  some  oysters  are  now 
found  in  the  river  near  at  hand.  At  Scranton  oysters  are 
now  plentiful  in  the  river,  yet  the  large  shell-heaps  at  the 
saw-mill  below  the  railroad  bridge,  and  a  little  lower  still  at 
Mr.  Delmas'  house,  have  the  lower  tiers  almost  wholly  of 
gnathodons,  a  shell  not  now  living  in  the  salt  flats ;  and  the 
upper  wholly  of  oysters,  the  intervening  portions  being 
mixed.  Oysters  have  come  up  the  bay,  and  thus  far  up  the 
river  with  the  encroaching  salt  water,  whilst  the  gnathodons 
have  retired  to  the  mud  banks  above  Moss  Point. 

Dr.  Hilgard  gives  evidence  of  a  similar  subsidence  of  the 
Louisiana  coast,  west  of  the  Mississippi  delta — only  there 
it  has  not  progressed  so  far.  There  you  find  still  stronger 
evidence  of  the  preceding  elevation.  For  instance  brackish 
water  gnathodons  are  still  abundant  in  Lake  Charles,  hold- 
ing their  own  even  after  the  water  has  become  fresh.  Sim- 
ilar instances  of  salt  water  fish  and  even  a/j/re,  I  have  found 
in  fresh  water  lakes  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  as  in  lake  Ma- 
jorca at  Pinellas,  Hillsborough  county.  The  occlusion  of 
the  last  though  is  within  the  last  20  years,  and  it  might  still 
be  filled  from  the  Gulf  in  case  of  a  long  continued  westerly  or 
south-westerly  storm.  Evidence  of  a  similar  and  contem- 
poraneous subsidence  on  Mobile  bay  and  affluents,  is  abun- 
dant Having  been  better  observed  by  Mr.  Toumey  under 
more  favorable  auspices,  I  shall  refer  to  his  account  for  de- 
tails, only  giving  certain  important  conclusions.* 

♦  Second  Biennial  Report,  pp.  151-158. 
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The  "truck"  garden  of  Messrs.  Strouder  and  Lallemand 
he  found  located  upon  a  large  shell  mound  in  the  midst  of 
the  marsh  12  miles  above  Mobile,  the  top  not  above  the 
highest  water  mark  now,  but  an  excavation  10  to  12  feet  in 
it  showed  the  same  gnathodon  shells  with  vestiges  of  Indian 
art  to  the  bottom,  below  ordinary  stage  of  water. 

The  sands  of  the  immediate  Gulf  shore  constitute  wave- 
built  walls  or  incipient  dunes,  a  feature  common  to  all  sub- 
siding coasts.*  The  long  semi-island  from  Fort  Morgan  to 
Point  Umo,  the  entrance  to  Perdido  Bay,  belongs  to  this 
class.  So  do  Dauphin  Island  and  Petit  Bois.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  settlements  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  200  years  ago  these  formed  one  long  spit  or  key  seven 
leagues  long.  Encroaching  waves,  devouring  their  own  oflf- 
spring,  have  made  two  islands  of  it,  as  we  have  them  now, 
and  are  still  consuming  Petit  Bois  at  both  ends. 

B.    ESTUARINE  OR  TRANSITION  FORMATIONS  (MOBILE). 

Within  the  lines  of  the  great  "Keys'*  a  terrace-like  flat 
fringes  around  the  highlands  of  Mobile  and  Baldwin  counties, 
which  nowhere  exceeds  a  mile  in  breadth.  At  Daphne  it  is 
wholly  wanting,  and  is  very  narrow  at  Grand  Bay  and  Bayou 
Labatre.  Up  Fowl  river  and  Dog  river,  these  flats  spread 
out  into  "Pine  meadows,"  a  little  more  extensive,  but  which 
may  be  considered,  at  least  in  main  part,  as  river  bottoms. 

Fowl  river  has  two  outlets,  one  entering  the  bay,  the  other 
to  the  south  empties  into  Mississippi  sound.  In  this  way 
is  cut  off  a  long  strip  of  the  coastal  flat  to  make  Mon  Louis 
Island. 

This  locality  has  recently  been  examined  by  Mr.  D.  W. 
Langdon  who  furnishes  the  following : 

Section  on  Eastern  Shore  of  Mon  Louis  Island. 

1.  Light  red,  yellow,  and  gray  mottled  argillaceous  sand, 
the  clay  increasing  toward  the  bottom  where  signs  of 
lamination  appear 8  feet. 

*McGee,  Isostasy  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Am.  Journ.  8ci.  Vol.  XLIV 
p.  177. 
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2.  Laminated  slate,  blue,  fine  grained,  sandy  clay ;  pyritous 

and  showing  efflorescence  of  ferrous  sulphate,  but  con- 
taining no  trace  of  organic  remains 6  feet. 

3.  Highly  ferruginous  sandstone,  tilled  with   shell  casts, 

Ostrea  virginicay   Area  transversa j  Pecten  sp.^  Mytilus 
hamatus,  Cardium  magnum.  Naiica  duplicata 2 inches. 

4.  Greenish  gray  mud,  the  same  as  dredged  out   of  the 

channel  of  Mobile  Bay,  filled  with  shells  mainly  Ostrea 
virginicay  and  Mytilus  hamatus 3  feet. 

These  fossiliferous  deposits  continue  along  the  coast  line 
for  several  miles,  the  elevation  of  the  oyster  bed  (3.)  varying 
from  nothing  to  three  feet  above  mean  tide.  The  appended 
section  will  give  some  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  coast 
On  Maj.  Clitheral's  place,  N.  E.  i  of  N.  E.  J,  Sec.  30,  T.  7  8, 
B.  1,  a  well  showed : 

Section  in  Maj.  CUtheraVs  WeJf. 

1.  Surface  soil — mainly  white  sand 18  feet. 

2.  Oyster  bed 18.20  inches. 

3.  Thick  bluemud 8  feet. 

4.  Black  swamp  mud  containing  leaf  impressions  and 
old  logs 

About  the  same  formation  was  found  in  a  well  dug  in  S. 
W.  i  of  S.  W.  I  Sec.  28,  T.  7  S,  K.  2. 

The  dredging  of  the  ship  channel  from  Fort  Morgan  to 
the  city,  revealed  similar  fossils  and  a  hard  bottom  of  blue 
mud,  similar  to  that  struck  in  the  wells  upon  the  Island. 
The  collections  saved  by  Maj.  Damrell,  who  had  charge  of 
the  work,  were  submitted  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich  and  to  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Dall,  gentlemen  best  acquainted  with  our  recent 
and  later  fossil  fauna  and  according  to  their  judgment  these 
molluscs  are  all  now  living  in  the  Gulf.  According  to  Mr. 
Langdon,  wells  dug  some  distance  inland  as  well  as  upon  the 
Island,  expose  fetid  clays  with  sticks  of  wood  and  leaves  and 
cypress  stumps. 

Further  up  the  coast  towards  Mobile,  beds  exhibited 
along  the  shore  are  slightly  diflferent,  for  the  oyster  and 
shell  bed  appears  to  be  wanting  and  the  deposits  become 
entirely  similar  to  those  making  up  the  second  bottoms  of 
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the  river.  Thus  at  the  Toll  House  a  mile  or  two  below  the 
city,  the  following  section  was  exposed  by  the  ravages  of 
the  storm  of  October,  1893 : 

Section  at  the  Toll  House. 

1.  Surface,  shell  road 6  inches. 

2.  Yellowish  sands,  bluish  black  above  from  admixture 

of  vegetable  matter.   This  sand  contains  a  good  deal 

of  impalpable  ochreous  matter 5  feet. 

8.  Transition  bed,  mottled  sand  and  clay,  the  latter  seg- 
regated in  small  lumps,  more  properly  described  as 
yellowish  sands  with  lumps  of  gray  clay 1-2  feet. 

4.  Liayer  of  lignitic  matter 6  to  12  in. 

5.  Blue  clay  containing  many  stems  and  other  fragments 

of  wood,  bituminized  on  the  outside,  but  of  the  na- 
ture of  rotten  wood  inside ;  this  extends  down  be- 
low the  level  of  tide 6  feet  and  more 

In  this  section  the  layer  containing  the  oyster  shells  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  in  general,  the  wells  dug  in 
the  city  of  Mobile  reach  the  fetid  blue  clays  with  vegetable 
matters  at  depths  of  20  to  30  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
that  without  encountering  the  shell  bed.  So  also  at  Pritch- 
ard's  station  3  miles  above  the  city,  wells  show  the  existence 
of  the  fetid  clays  with  sticks  and  leaves  at  the  depth  above 
given,  but  no  shells.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boring  for  ar- 
tesian water  in  the  city  of  Mobile,  in  the  first  100  feet  brought 
up  sand,  clay,  and  fragments  of  shells,  apparently  from 
depths  below  that  at  which  the  blue  clay  is  reached  in  the 
ordinary  wells,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  at 
what  particular  depth  the  shells  were  reached.  In  the  same 
boring,  fragments  of  ligitized  wood  were  encountered  below 
100  and  above  130  feet ;  and  still  below  this,  many  feet  were 
penetrated  of  sand,  clay  and  small  gravel,  evidently  belong- 
ing to  the  Orange  Sand  or  Lafayette.  From  this  record  we 
may  infer  that  here  the  conditions  favorable  for  swamp  and 
estaurine  deposits  persisted  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  more  than  100  feet  of  strata.  The  sections  at 
Hon  Louis  Island,  at  Maj.  Clitherairs,  and  at  the  Toll  House 
represent  the  uppei  parts  of  the  formation,  while  the  Mo- 
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bile  boring  shows  the  depth  to  which  these  and  similar  strata 
extend ;  but  as  has  been  said,  from  the  nature  of  the  method 
of  boring,  it  is  impossible  to  give  with  certainty  the  exact 
depth  from  which  any  particular  object;  was  brought  up. 

We  have  therefore  in  the  Mobile  formation  a  Post-Tertiary 
or  Pleistocene  formation,  younger  than  the  Lafayette,  and 
older  than  the  outside  "Keys,"  and  older  than  the  first  bot- 
toms of  the  rivers,  and  formed  during  the  last  great  depres- 
sion of  the  coast,  preceding  the  last  considerable  elevation, 
and  of  course,  preceding  the  subsidence  that  is  now  in  pro- 
gress.* The  shells  which  characterize  the  formation  could 
not  have  flourished  here  except  at  a  time  when  the  Mobile 
estuary  was  freely  open  to  the  deep  sea.  This  would  make 
it  contemporaneous  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Port  Hudson 
and  Biloxi  above  described,  and  the  section  at  the  Toll 
House  shows  that  it  corresponds  also  with  the  older  part  of 
the  second  terrace  deposits  of  the  rivers.  But  this  will  be 
made  much  clearer  below  when  we  come  to  give  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  river  terrace  strata.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  Mon  Louis  or  Mobile  formation  forms  a  natural 
connection  between  the  marine  Pleistocene  of  the  outer  coasts 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fresh  water  Pleistocene  de- 
posits of  the  rivers  on  the  other.  The  full  extent  of  the 
formation  is  not  yet  certainly  known.  Pretty  certainly  it 
continues  on  to  Escambia  Bay  and  Pensacola  Bay,  where 
the  shelving  shore  as  in  case  of  Mobile  gradually  slopes 
under  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  dredgings  at  the  long  wharf 
built  out  at  Pensacola  for  the  cars  to  take  coal  out  to  sea- 

*The  economic  bearing  of  these  discoveries  upon  this  section  of 
the  state  is  most  important.  AVhenever  an  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress is  asked  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  the  harbor,  objection  is 
made  on  the  plea  that  it  is  useless  to  dredge  out  a  channel  that  is 
being  constantly  filled  by  every  freshet.  While  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  sediments  brought  down  by  fiuvial  waters  act  toward 
this  end,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  the  material  now 
being  dredged  from  the  channel  was  deposited  by  infiuences  no  longer 
in  force.  In  other  words,  the  shallowness  of  Mobile  Bay  is  the  result 
more  of  an  elevation  of  the  old  coast  line  than  of  silting  from  the 
waters  of  Mobile  River. — D.  W.  L. 
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going  ships,  brought  up  the  same  gray  blue  clays  as  at  Dam- 
rell's  canal,  and  containing  the  same  Natica^  Nossa  and  Arca^ 
as  Mon  Louis  Island.  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich  who  was  interested  in 
the  wharf  and  the  ships  taking  coal  from  the  ^'Cahaba  Coal 
Co.,"  got  quantities  of  the  dredgings,  though  most  of  it  was 
dumped  out  in  the  bay,  and  has  determined  the  shells  found 
in  the  clay.  Now  this  tough  clay  is  of  a  moderate  thickness, 
and  iron  pipes  driven  through  it  to  underlying  beds  of  deep 
sand  obtained  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  shipping, 
which  rises  above  the  surface  and  flows  directly  to  points 
required.  The  deep  beds  of  water-bearing  sand  are  doubt- 
less of  the  "Orange  sand"  or  Lafayette  formation  which  ap- 
proaches within  sight,  and  at  one  point  less  than  a  mile  from 
salt  water. 

C.    FLUVIATILE  AND  UPLAND  FORMATIONS. 

The  Upland  formations  would  include  all  soils  and  rain- 
wash  now  in  course  of  accumulation  and  not  connected  with 
the  water  courses.  In  another  Volume,  (Agricultural  Re- 
port, 1881-2),  the  subject  of  the  Soils  of  Alabama  has  been 
treated  somewhat  fully,  and  we  may  therefore  omit  its  fur- 
ther discussion  here.  There  is,  however,  one  variety  of 
formation,  upland  as  to  present  position,  possibly  coastal  as 
to  origin,  which  will  find  mention  below,  viz :  the  Ozark  or 
Conecuh  sands,  which  also  occur  as  a  river  and  creek  ter- 
race. 

River  Terraces. 

The  rivers  that  traverse  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Alabama,  in 
the  wide  valleys  which  they  have  carved  out  of  the  under- 
lying Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  rocks,  in  the  deposits  with 
which  they  have  subsequently  partially  filled  these  valleys, 
in  the  still  more  recent  re-excavation  of  these  fiUed-in 
materials,  and  in  the  accumulations  now  in  progress,  have 
left  permanent  records  of  recent  geological  changes,  and  of 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  their  banks.  These  changes  can  in 
no  way  be  more  simply  described  than  in  connection  with 
the  terraces,  of  which  along  most  of  the  streams  of  this 
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region,  we  may  readily  distinguish  three,  and  in  many 
places,  a  fourth. 

(1.)  The  first  terrace  above  the  water  constitutes  the 
First  Bottom^  subject  to  annual  overflow.  These  are  similar 
everywhere.  Their  marine  equivalents  would  be  the  wave- 
washed,  wind-driven  sands  of  the  keys  and  bars  of  the  coast, 
and  yet  how  diflferent  in  every  particular  except  the  one 
factor  of  time. 

Strict  alluvium  consists  of  the  washings  of  the  upland 
soils,  and  varies  in  material  from  a  loamy  sand  to  a  fine 
mud  mixed  with  vegetable  matter.  In  gt;ographical  distri- 
bution these  deposits  are  of  course  confined  to  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  streams  where  the  waters  have  deposited 
them  along  the  banks,  or  at  the  heads  of  the  bays  where 
the  currents  have  met  the  still  waters  of  the  Gulf.  Though 
confined  to  this  small  territory  the  fresh  water  alluvium 
throws  light  upon  other  questions.  One  of  the  first  things 
to  notice  is  the  great  similarity  attending  its  development 
upon  all  these  rivers  of  Alabama,  at  least  as  far  east  as 
Escambia  Bay. 

The  alluvial  plain  of  the  two  main  rivers  of  Alabama 
though  united,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Mississippi,  is 
small  in  extent ;  and  does  not  reach  much  nearer  than  within 
30  miles  of  the  actual  Gulf  line,  the  distance  between  Fort 
Morgan  and  Mobile. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  loose  materials  taken  up  by  the 
rains  will  be  washed  off  into  permanent  streams  and  by 
them  transported  far  from  their  place  of  origin.  As  the 
brooks  flow  together  to  form  larger  streams  each  bears  its 
tribute  of  soil  and  mineral  matters  washed  from  the  lands 
which  it  drains.  The  sediment  of  a  great  river  therefore 
includes  material  brought  from  all  the  various  regions  tra- 
versed by  its  tributaries.  With  every  diminution  in  the 
velocity  of  the  current  from  change  of  slope  or  change  of 
the  volume  of  the  water  or  from  friction  against  the  banks 
or  bed  of  the  stream,  a  part  of  the  suspended  matters  will 
be  deposited.  Where  obstructions  occur  along  the  course 
of  the  river,  eddies  and  moderately  still  waters  will  be  pro- 
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dneed,  and  a  gradual  silting  up  will  follow.  This  happens 
on  the  concave  side  of  every  bend  of  a  river,  where  the 
widest  and  most  valuable  of  the  bottom  lands  are  to  be 
found.  When,  however,  the  waters  rise  out  of  their  banks 
and  spread  over  the  flood  plain,  the  matter  held  in  suspen- 
sion, will  be  deposited  in  parallel  zones,  the  coarser  parti- 
cles along  the  immediate  bank  of  the  stream  where  the  cur- 
rent is  swiftest,  and  fine  sand  and  still  finer  clay  further 
back  in  the  river  swamp,  where  the  comparative  absence  of 
all  current  permits  the  complete  settling  of  all  the  mat- 
ter held  in  suspension.  The  soils  of  the  river  swamps  and 
bottoms  thus  accumulated  are  of  extraordinary  fertility,  but- 
have  the  serious  drawback  that  they  are  liable  to  period- 
ical overflow. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  a  large  proportion  of  the  sand 
and  finer  sediments  is  carried  down  either  in  suspension  in 
the  central  and  swiftest  part  of  the  current,  or  rolled  along 
the  bottom,  till  the  stream  reaches  the  still  water  of  the  Gulf 
or  Bay  into  which  it  empties,  where  the  greater  part  even 
of  the  finest  particles  is  deposited,  gradually  silting  up  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  forming  a  delta,  unless  where  the 
tidal  currents  are  effective  to  wash  them  out  to  sea  to  be 
deposited  as  bars,  or  to  be  carried  far  and  wide  by  the  mov- 
ing waters.  Where  the  waves  break  full  upon  the  shores, 
they  continually  wash  away  the  finer  sediments  leaving  a- 
beach  of  pebbles  and  sand,  but  where  the  shores  are  pro- 
tected against  the  direct  wash  of  the  waves,  as  in  bays,  or 
where  the  waves  break  sideways  upon  the  shores,  the  fine 
silt  and  clay  will  constitute  the  bottom.  Sheltered  places 
may  gradually  be  silted  up  in  this  manner  till  certain  plants 
take  root  upon  them,  and  sea  marshes  are  formed. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  our  first  bottom  lands  have 
their  equivalents  in  the  delta  deposits,  and  in  the  most  re- 
cent of  the  Gulf  shore  deposits,  and  may  vary  from  place  to 
place  from  the  condition  of  the  finest  of  sediments  to  the 
coarsest  of  sands. 

(2.)  The  Second  Terrace,  found  more  or  less  developed 
upon  even  the  smaller  streams  of  the  coastal  plain,  is  that* 
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well  known  by  its  popular  name  ^'Second  Bottom"  This 
terrace  varies  in  width  up  to  one  mile,  and  is  found  at  grad- 
ually increasing  altitudes  coming  northward.  Along  the 
lower  courses  of  our  larger  rivers  they  are  not  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  while  near  the  fall  line  of  these 
rivers  they  may  be  sixty  feet  or  more  above  the  low  water 
mark.  In  material  they  are,  considering  their  origin,  re- 
markably uniform,  being  made  up  of  sands  and  clays  in  vary- 
ing proportions,  the  uppermost  strata  being  usually  of  the 
nature  of  a  fine  yellowish  sandy  loam,  while  below  the  depth 
of  ten  feet,  the  sand  becomes  prevalent.  The  upper  loam  is 
used  in  many  parts  of  the  state  for  brick-making  to  which  it 
is  admirably  adapted.  These  loams  serve  furthermora  as 
the  basis  of  many  of  the  very  best  farming  lands  in  the  state. 
Near  the  water  level  we  find  very  commonly  underlying  the 
sandy  strata  above  named,  a  bluish  clay  containing  many 
stumps,  roots  and  other  remains  of  vegetation,  in  a  state  of 
astonishingly  complete  preservation,  considering  the  length 
of  time  they  have  probably  been  imbedded.  This  terrace 
also  like  the  first,  merges  into  an  equivalent  marine  forma- 
tion occurring  along  the  Gulf  coast  and  already  described 
above  as  the  Biloxi  formation,  the  transition  forms  being  seen 
along  the  shores  of  Mobile  Bay,  where  near  the  city,  they 
are  the  counterpart  of  the  rivers'  terraces,  while  further  down 
the  bay  beds  holding  marine  shells  are  interstratified  with 
such  as  characterize  also  the  river  terraces.  Of  the  sub- 
stantial equivalence  in  time  of  the  Second  Bottoms  with  the 
Port  Hudson  of  Mississippi,  through  the  intermediate  phases 
of  Mobile  Bay  and  the  Gulf  coast,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  But  all  this  will  be  more  apparent  upon 
comparison  of  the  detailed  sections  to  be  given  below. 

(a.)  A  good  section  of  characteristic  Second  Bottom  is  to  be  se**n  at 
Logan's  Bluff  on  the  Tombigbee  river  in  Hale  county,  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  typical,  except  that  the  stump  stratum  was  not  seen   there. 

Section  at  Logans  Bluff. 

1.  Top  soil  six  inches  of  grayish  fine  loam  with  a  slight  shade  of 
yellow. 
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2.  From  six  inches  to  ten  feet,  the  proportion  of  clay  increases 
and  the  material  is  a  clayey  loam  of  grayish  yellow  color. 

3.  From  ten  to  eighteen  feet  the  proportion  of  sand  increases,  the 
deposit  below  ten  feet  being  a  fine  sandy  loam  of  decided  yellowish 
to  reddish  color,  mottled  with  spots  of  light  gray  color,  the  sand 
grains  quite  small  and  well  rounded. 

4.  From  eighteen  to  twenty-five  feet,  yellowish  to  reddish  sand, 
mottled  wirh  spots  or  streaks  of  gray  to  white  sand  all  very  fine 
grained ;  comparatively  little  clay. 

The  immediate  channel  of  the  river  is  cut  into  this  material,  and 
the  lower  beds  being  much  more  sandy  than  the  upper,  there  is  con- 
stant undermining  and  caving  off  going  on  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
bends.  The  upper  eight  or  t^n  feet  of  the  bluffs  thus  produced  are 
usually  nearly  perpendicular  and  comparatively  smooth,  while  below,, 
the  bank  has  a  slope  of  forty-five  degrees  or  less,  along  which  the  rain 
has  cut  little  furrows  and  ridges.  As  caving  goes  on,  stumps  and  logs 
are  frequently  brought  to  view,  which  have  been  buried  under  these 
deposits.  They  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  cypress  stumps,  and 
they  are  usually  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  4)reservation.  In  some  cases 
small  beds  of  pebbles  occur  below  the  Second  Bottom  deposits,  and 
from  well  borings  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  Tombigbee  river  it 
seems  that  sands  are  again  encountered  below  the  stump  stratum. 

(6.)  Near  the  site  of  Old  Fort  Jackson,  a  few  miles  below  We- 
tumpka,  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rivers,  by  reason  of  bends  in  each, 
have  approached  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  one  another,  and  in' 
recent  times  a  "cut  off''  has  been  washed  out  through  all  the  Second 
Bottom  deposits  which  form  here  an  extensive  plain  on  w^hich  are- 
located  some  of  the  best  farms  of  this  whole  section.  This  "cut  off'' 
has  been  washed  down  to  the  level  of  the  water  at  ordinary  stages, 
so  that  whenever  either  river  rises  a  few  feet  above  the  ordinary  level,- 
the  water  cuts  across  into  the  other.  The  section  exposed  is  about 
as  follows : 

Section  at  "Cut  Off**  near  Fort  Jackson, 

(1.)  Fine  grained  yellowish  silty  clay,  the  basis  of  the  soils. 
This  clay  passes  gradually  down  into  more  sandy 
material 5-10  ft. 

(2.)    Gray  sands,  with  very  little  clay  except  above  near 

base  of  the  preceding 10-15  ft.. 

(3.)  Heavy  blue  clay  filled  with  stumps,  twigs  and  other 
vegetable  remains.  These  are  all  in  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  being  in  many  cases  like  ordinary  drift 
wood.  The  stumps  terminate  upwards  in  a  great 
number  of  points 6-10  ft. 
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The  remarkable  thing  in  this  section  is  the  great  number  of  stumps 
and  other  remains  with  which  the  clay  is  filled,  as  well  as  their  per- 
fect state  of  preservation  As  this  section  is  exposed  entirely  across 
the  neck  of  land  separating  the  two  rivers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  age  of  the  strata  exposed. 

(c.)  At  Mcintosh  Bluff,  on  the  Alabama  river,  some  fifty  miles 
above  Mobile,  we  get  another  very  good  section  of  the  Second  Bottom 
deposits,  exposed  along  the  concave  bank  of  the  river  here. 

Section  at  Mcintosh  Bluff. 

(1.)  Fine  grained  yellowish  clayey  loam,  of  the  typical 
Second  Bottom  character.  It  makes  the  soils  of  the 
terrace 2  ft. 

(2.)  Gray  clayey  sands  mottled  with  red,  and  becoming  san- 
dier below 3  ft. 

(3.)    Yellow  sands  with  gray  clay  interbedded 3  ft. 

(4.)    Light  yellow  cross  bedded  sands  to  water  level 4  ft. 

A  short  distance  further  up  the  bluff,  there  may  be  seen  about  the 
place  of  No.  3,  or  between  Nos.  3  and  4  of  this  section,  a  mass  of  dark 
gray  clay  containing  many  carbonized  or  bituminized  sticks  and 
leaves. 

The  second  terrace  here  extends  out  to  the  St.  Stephens  road,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile,  and  in  many  places  where  wells  have  been 
sunk,  the  blue  or  gray  clpy  with  sticks  and  other  vegetable  matters  is 
reached  at  depths  of  20  to  25  feet.  Below  the  blue  clay  water-bearing 
sands  are  encountered  within  thirty  feet  from  the  surface. 

Ozark  Sands,  and  Sand  Terraces, — In  the  lower  part  of 
the  state  we  find,  along  the  larger  streams  as  an  intermediate 
terrace,  and  along  the  creeks  as  the  main  terrace,  a  forma- 
tion of  gray  sands,  with  pebbles  in  the  lower  parts,  espe- 
cially along  the  immediate  courses  of  the  streams. 

The  same  sands  also  occur  over  the  divides  at  altitudes 
up  to  100  feet,  and  correspond  closely  with  what  Mr.  McGee 
has  described  as  the  interfluvial  phase  of  his  Columbia  form- 
ation. They  form  the  basis  of  the  greater  part  of  our  pine- 
covered  lowlands. 

As  terraces  along  the  rivers,  especially  the  Chattahoochee, 
these  sands  occupy  a  flat  some  five  to  ten  feet  above  the 
Second  Bottom  terrace,  and  of  course  to  the  landward  of 
it,  and  are  eight  to  ten  feet  in  vertical  thickness  of  strata, 
according  to  position. 
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Along  the  creeks  they  form  the  main  terrace,  and  the  ma- 
terials characteristic  of  the  Second  Bottoms  are  then  want- 
ing. The  terrace  sands  rest  unconformably  upon  the  red 
loam  of  the  Lafayette,  and  as  a  rule  the  flats  covered  by 
these  sands  are  much  wider  on  the  eastern  or  left  banks  of 
the  creeks  than  on  the  opposite  side,  being  in  some  cases  a 
mile  wide  on  the  east  and  only  a  few  feet  on  the  west. 

It  is  rare  to  find  these  sands  and  the  typical  Second  Bot- 
tom loams  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  for  that  reason 
their  relative  position  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  certainty, 
but  as  they  constantly  appear  as  a  terrace  inland  from  the 
second  terrace  and  a  few  feet  above  it,  we  may  reasonably 
infer  their  greater  age. 

The  interjluvial  or  upland  phase  of  the  sands  is  seen  in 
most  of  the  southern  border  counties  in  a  mantle  of  sand, 
three  or  four  feet  in  thickness,  overlying  usually  the  Lafay- 
ette red  loam,  and  sharply  distinct  from  it. 

Where  it  is  continuous  and  thick  enough  it  forms  deep 
beds  of  sand  with  a  growth  of  the  barren  oaks,  (black  jack, 
turkey,  and  upland  willow  oaks),  along  with  somewhat 
scrubby  long-leaf  pine.  Typical  exposures  may  be  seen 
about  Skipperville  and  Ozark  in  Dale  county,  about  Geneva, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  Covington,  and  Escambia,  especially 
along  Conecuh  river. 

Li  the  central  parts  of  the  state  the  sand  terrace  appears 
to  be  generally  wanting. 

(3.)  Tlve  Third  TerracCy  is  found  at  elevations  of  50  to 
100  feet  above  the  preceding,  and  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
state  is  made  up  of  a  red  loam  with  an  underbed  of  pebbles 
and  sand,  precisely  similar  so  far  as  one  can  see,  to  the 
mantle  of  red  loam  and  pebbles,  which  under  the  name  of  the 
Lafayette  formation  covers  interruptedly  the  entire  coastal 
plain  and  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  this  Lafayette 
that  the  sand  terrace  just  described  does  to  the  Ozark  or 
Oeneva  sands. 

The  third  terrace  is  much  wider  than  the  first  or  second, 
being  in  places  three  miles  or  more  in  width.  Upon  it  are 
located  many  of  our  most  important  towns  and  cities,  such 
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as  Montgomery,  Tuscaloosa,  Girard,  (opposite  Columbus^ 
6a.,  which  is  also  upon  the  same  terrace),  Columbia, 
Eufaula,  Jackson,  Claiborne,  etc. 

Because  of  the  identity  of  the  materials  making  up  the 
body  of  the  third  terrace  with  those  of  the  Lafayette,  and 
the  very  obvious  connection  between  the  two,  this  terrace 
will  be  spoken  of  more  at  length  in  connection  with  the 
Lafayette  formation  below. 

MICROSCOPIC    CHARACTERS    OF    THE    SECOND    TERRACE 

SANDS. 

In  this  connection  I  may  call  attention  to  some  interest- 
ing facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  Cunningham  through  a  micro- 
scropic  analysis  or  examination  of  the  sands  about  Whist- 
ler, near  Mobile.  This  town  rests  upon  the  continuation  of 
the  Mobile  second  terrace,  and  while  the  surface  material 
consists  perhaps  of  90  %  or  more  of  ordinary  rounded 
grains  of  quartz  or  silica,  Mr.  Cunningham,  also  found  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  black  sand  consisting  in  the 
main  of  magnetic  particles,  which  were  in  part  crystals  and 
rounded  grains  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  in  part  mag- 
netic spherules,  showing  regular  reticulated  surface,  and 
reflecting  the  light  feebly.  Similar  magnetic  spherules 
were  collected  by  Mr.  Cunningham  along  the  shores  of 
Mobile  Bay  at  Monroe  Park.  The  origin  of  these  spherules 
is  still  to  be  explained,  though  there  are  two  or  three 
rather  probable  conjectures.  (1.)  Mr.  Cunningham  thinks  they 
may  possibly  be  of  organic  origin,  for  following  reasons.  He 
described  some  time  ago  from  the  Miocene  clays  penetrated 
by  an  artesian  boring  at  Mobile,  some  marine  diatoms,  fully 
pyritized  or  converted  into  iron  sulphide.  This  material 
also  contained  along  with  the  pyritized  diatoms,  millions  of 
spherules  of  iron  pyrites,  which  Mr.  Cunningham  suggests 
are  pyritized  radiolariaiis  of  the  simplest  structure, 
since  silicious  spherules  with  similar  surface  reticulations 
are  common  in  the  marine  Miocene  clays  of  the  Maryland 
deposits.     Mr.  Cunningham  also  observed  that  when  these 
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spherules  of  pyrite  from  the  Mobile  boring  were  heated, 
they  were  converted  into  a  red  oxide  which  was  attracted 
by  the  magnet. 

There  is  thus  a  close  analogy  between  the  pyritized  sphe- 
rules from  the  artesian  well  clay,  from  a  depth  of  six  hun- 
dred feet  or  more,  and  the  magnetic  spherules  of  the  Whist- 
ler sands,  except  that  the  latter  are  black  and  do  not  reflect 
the  light  brightly,  and  exhibit  a  porous  or  granular  texture 
when  crushed.  (2.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that 
these  magnetic  spherules  are  part  of  the  matters  ejected 
from  coal  burning  locomotives,  since  it  is  known  that  such 
spherules  are  thrown  out  as  products  of  the  combustion  of 
mineral  coal  under  boilers,  in  foundries,  etc.  The  finding 
of  them  along  the  shores  of  Mobile  Bay  at  Monroe  Park  is 
not  decisive,  since  steamers  and  locomotives  pass  that  point 
at  no  great  distance.  (3.)  Still  another  suggestion  is,  that 
they  are   characteristic  of  what  is   called  "cosmic  dust." 

Among  the  heavy  particles  of  black  sand  were  observed 
many  fragments  of  crystals  whose  color  and  other  characters 
under  the  microscope,  led  to  the  suspicion  that  they  were 
fragments  of  garnets,  tourmalines,  and  other  similar  miner- 
als, but  they  were  not  identified  more  closely.  Other  par- 
ticles among  the  sands,' were  thought  to  be  fragments  of 
gypsum,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  could  be  crushed 
between  plates  of  glass  and  from  the  character  of  the  crushed 
mass. 

Of  interest  also  were  numbers  of  perfect  doubly  termina- 
ted crystals  of  silica(quartz),of  small  size,  some  pellucid,  some 
containing  inclusions  of  other  microscopic  crystals,  as  well 
as  gaseous  vacuoles.  The  presence  of  these  perfect  crystals 
among  water-worn  and  water-transported  material  such  as 
constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  the  sands,  can  be  explained 
only  perhaps  upon  the  suggestion  that  they  are  of  secondary 
origin,  the  result  of  the  action  of  silicious  solutions.  We 
have  analogous  action  in  the  petrification  of  wood,  and  the 
silicification  of  the  Vicksburg  lime-stone  which  is  so  com- 
mon a  phenonenon  in  southeastern  Alabama  and  the  ad- 
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yAMking  parts  of  Georgia.     Other    flliistratioiis    might   be 
titled  berond  the  limitB  of  Alabama,  bat  these  are  sojSeieiit 


Below  the  buff  colored  sandv  loam  which  forms  the  snr- 
face  at  Whistler,  there  are  found  beds  of  non-foasiliferoiu 
plastic  clavs  interstratified  with  sands,  and  in  some  places 
at  depth  of  20  feet  or  more  from  the  snrface,  a  claj  occurs 
which  contains  nnmeroos  vegetable  remains^  This  has  also 
been  examined  br  Mr.  Cunningham  who  finds  by  ron|^ 
analysis  abom  90  per  cent  of  silicions,  water-worn  sand, 
mingled  with  3  per  cent  of  clay,  and  abont  5  per  cent  of 
vegetable  matters.  This  constitates  the  clay  so  often  pene- 
trated in  wells  npon  the  Mobile  terrace.  The  vegetable 
matters  in  this  clay  were  found  to  be  associated  with  a  num- 
ber of  microscopic  forms  such  as  diatonv^  and  rkixopods,  and 
when  subjected  to  the  microscope  the  carbonized  vegetable 
remains  exhibited  the  vascular  bundles,  scalariform  vessels, 
fiat  pitted  duct  vessels,  etc.,  characteristic  of  such  exogenous 
forms  as  ferns  and  mosses.  In  addition,  this  matter  con- 
tained great  numbers  of  spore  capsules,  and  plant-stones  or 
phyMUhnrio,  as  they  have  been  called,  the  origin  of  which 
is  still  obscure. 

All  the  materials  included  in  ,the  examination  of  the 
T^Tiistler  series  belong  in  all  probability  to  the  Second  Bot- 
tom or  Second  Terrace  of  Pleistocene  age. 

PALEONTOLOGY  OF  THE  ALABAMA  PLEISTOCENE 

DEPOSITS. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
fossils  included  in  the  deposits  of  this  age  are  stumps,  twigs, 
and  other  remains  of  trees  which  are  still  in  existence,  and 
shells  of  oysters  and  other  genera  which  are  now  living, 
though  in  some  cases  not  in  the  same  localities  where  their 
fossil  remains  are  found 

Through  the  labors  of  Mr.  K.  M.  Cunningham  of  Mobile, 
a  most  enthusiastic  student  of  microscopic  forms,  extensive 
deposits  of  Diatomaceous  earth  or  tnie  tripoli  have  been 
brought  to  light  at  Mobile  and  at  Montgomery  in  deposits  of 
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this  age.  In  Mobile  they  have  beeu  found  in  the  mud 
dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay  in  opening  the  ship  ca- 
nal, where  they  are  of  marine  and  brackish  water  forms, 
while  other  deposits  have  been  examined  which  are  made 
up  chiefly  of  fresh  water  forms. 

At  Montgomery  the  diatomaceous  deposit  forms  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  river  terrace  or  Second  Bottom,  and  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  land  upon  which  it  occurs  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  city  and  therefore  of  very  great  value,  this  deposit  would 
undoubtedly  be  profitable  to  mine. 

At  my  request  Mr.  Cunningham  has  furnished  a  short  ac- 
count of  these  deposits  together  with  a  list  of  the  forms 
which  have  been  identified. 


DIATOMACEiE. 

BY 

K.  M.   Cunningham. 

Fossil  DUitomaceiv. — On  May  8,1891,  while  in  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
observing  the  character  of  the  earthy  strata  along  the  Bluffs  on  the 
Alabama  river,  I  found  vast  surface  indications  of  an  argillaceous 
substance,  which  upon  further  study  with  the  microscope  proved  to 
be  fossil  infusorial  earth,  made  up  entirely  of  the  remains  of  the  Dia- 
tomaceae.  These  organisms,  while  they  are  living  in  most  waters  of 
the  globe,  and  are  variously  classified  as  fresh- water,  brackish  or 
marine  species,  have  also  in  their  fossil  condition  a  wide  distribution, 
as  lacustrine  or  as  marine  deposits.  The  earliest  of  the  sedimentary 
lacustrine  or  sub-peat,  fossil  diatomaceous  deposits  present  them- 
selves in  the  early  period  of  the  Post  Glacial  Age,  and  are  found  as 
such  very  widely  distributed  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  New  England 
states,  where  they  have  been  long  known  and  studied.  The  deposits 
of  Montgomery  belong  likewise  to  this  comparatively  recent  period, 
since  they  are  associated  with  the  river  terrace  strata,  and  their 
study  suggests  a  period  of  quiescence  in  the  formation  of  these  pebble 
and  gravel-bearing  strata,  as  the  deposits  occur  interstratified  with 
non-fossiliferous,  sillicious  pebbles  and  gravels,  and  as  there  are  in- 
dicated evidence  of  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  deposition  of  dia- 
tomaceous strata  ranging  from  five  feet  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness. 
Above  the  overlying  beds  of  gravel,  deep  beds  of  alluvial  or  diluvial 
sands  and  gravels  were  deposited,  thus  suggesting  a  cessation  of  fa- 
vorable conditions,  or  a  change  from  a  quiet,  lacustrine  basin  to  an 
active  sand-moving  and  depositing  force.    Traces  of  plant  remains 
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can  be  noted  all  through  the  fossil  diatomaceous  strata,  bat  so  atten- 
uat'ed  as  to  leave  a  bare  imprint  therein. 

I  append  herewith  a  list  of  the  fossil  species  identified  as  occurring 
in  the  Montgomery  Tripoli  beds.  A  peculiar  interest  mast  attach  to 
this  fossil  deposit  of  fresh  water  diatoms,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  only 
one  of  geological  importance,  noted  as  found  in  the  Southern  states. 

I  might  suggest  that  the  fossil  infusorial  deposit  at  Montgomery, 
may  become  the  nucleus  of  a  large  mining  and  milling  industry,  as 
the  marine  fossil  Tripolis  on  the  Cv>ast  of  Maryland  are  mined  on  an 
extensive  scale,  as  stated  in  Bulletin  No.  To  of  11th  U.  S.  Census,  on 
the  **3iinor  Mineral  Industries  of  the  United  States"  for  the  year 
1889.  The  Tripoli  output  of  five  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  SUtes 
was  valued  at  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  (124,000)  in  round  num- 
bers, the  prices  ranging  from  %2.bJ  for  the  crude  material  at  mine  to 
$100  per  ton  for  the  Pacific  Coast  manufactured  polishing  powders. 
The  bulk  of  the  Tripoli  mined,  was  mostly  used  in  mixing  with  as- 
bestos in  about  the  proportion  of  one-half  tripoli  to  one-half  asbestos 
fibres  and  compounded  together,  and  applied  in  the  form  of  a  cement- 
coating  to  steam  boilers,  and  steam  pipes  as  an  eoonomixer  of  heat 
and  incidentally  of  steam  ;  it  also  has  a  distinct  use  in  fireproof  and 
heat-resisting  refractory  coatings  for  structures  exposed  to  the  dan* 
gers  of  combustion.  The  Census  Report  fixes  the  amount  mined  at 
about  SaXV*  tons  for  steam  coating  purposes. 

The  St>ulhern  tier  of  states  were  not  mentioned  as  having  any  tri- 
poli works  in  o(>enition  in  IS:^.  So  that  ten  years  must  elapse  before 
Alaliama*s  deposit  shall  take  its  place  in  the  next  census.  The  vast 
tripoli  deposits  of  Montgomery  are  better  adapted  to  steam  saving 
cement  purposes  than  the  Maryland  tripolis.  as  the  Atlantic  coast 
range  of  tripolis  of  marine  formation  cv^nsist  mostly  of  minute,  flat 
circular  grains,  while  the  MvMU^>mery  tripoli  is  composed  of  spindle- 
like  particles  several  limes  Ioniser  than  wide,  thereby  felting  and  in- 
terlocking with  a  more  natural  cohesion  when  mixed  with  asbestos 
fibre. 

The  p3v»b3eacs  lo  s:udy  in  reference  to  the  development  of  this 
so'irce,  Mr»  ibe  fejLS^bility  v>f  mining  and  milling,  and  finding  or  creat- 
injra  nsariL^;  *^t  its  onsumption.  When  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  a 
siT!^^  u<i  >f  a  universally  useful  material  can  retail  for  $oOO( the 
'a^^ia}  n;e  f >r  1-4  v»f  p^^ind  of  manufactured  and  boxed  tripoli  being 
ai*>*T  :e-  wcis  ,  the  praotioai.  money  makhi):  economist  may  find  it 
•  ?c^j^:ai->  feM  :o  exj^loit  and  develop,  thereby  i^^ssibly  adding  an- 
<'*t'rT  ia=>:-c^Ai::  irrdustry  :o  AlatxamaV  many  already  developed  re- 
»:>'^:^2*»**^  Tr:;*>I:  has  a  varied  and  extensive  application  in  the  arts. 
S^rri  3s»  :a  :he  e«riier  c^un^yviiitton  v^f  dynamite  from  nitro-glycerine ; 
a«  a  tc«ci  de-tifrice  well  know  n  as  s^vfv\ior.: ;  as  a  material  fc»  poliah- 
i=«  *CTer  asd  gold  ware ;  glass :  metals ;  machinery ;  and  in  fact  for 
erwrr  $::2^ia3ce  that   is  oa^xaMe  v>(  iakit)g  a  jvCish  or  a  shine.    It  is 
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supposed  to  be  the  material  in  which  the  celebrated  and  delicate  cast- 
iron  art  jewelry,  and  novelty  castings  called  * 'Berlin  Work"  are 
moulded  in.  It  can  be  utilized  with  success  in  the  manufacture  of 
Ceramics  or  China  ware  and  even  porcelain,  as  a  pure  Silica  is  used 
in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the  manufacture  of  art  pottery,  glass  ware,  etc. 

(A.)     List  of  species  of  Diatoms  occurring  in  the  fresh  water  Lacustrine 
Deposit  of  fossil  Diatomaceie  at   Montgomery  y  Alabama, 


Amphora  oralis. 
Cocconeis  pediculus. 
Cocconema  dstulum. 

"  lanceolatum, 

Cymatopleura  eUiptica, 
Cymbella  Ehrenbergii. 
**       heteropleuro . 
Encyonema  triangulum. 

**  turgidum. 

Epithemia  gibba. 

**  turgida, 

Eunotia  diodon. 
major, 
robnsta. 
serrulata. 
turgida. 
Cromphonema  acuminatum. 

augur, 
constrictum. 
intricatum. 
Melosira  crenulata. 
Kavicula  Americana, 
columnaris. 
cuspidata. 
Dariana. 
gigas. 
inflata. 
iridis. 
limosa. 
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Navicula  pachytera. 
Smithii. 
transversa, 
trinodis. 
viridis. 
Nitzschia  scalaris. 
"      sigmoidea. 
"       try  bl  ion  ell  a. 
Odontidium  hyemale. 
Pie u  rosigm  a  h  ippoca  mpu s . 

**  Spencerii. 

Pinmularia  gioba. 
7wbilis. 
mesolyla. 
rnesolepta. 
radiosa. 


(I 


(4 


U 


It 


rupestris. 
Surirella  elegans. 
**      craticvla. 
**      spiralis. 
"      teuera. 
Steph a  71  odiscu s  Niaga  rae. 
Synedra  ulna. 
Stauroneis  acuta. 
**         gracilis. 

Ph(e)iicentron    with 
several   unidentified 
species. 


it 


Recent  or  living  Diatomaceie. — Apart  from  the  interest  in  the  study 
of  fossiliferous  beds  of  infusoria,  there  is  a  collateral  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  recent  or  living  species  of  Diatoms.  And  among  the 
localities  that  have  contributed  materially  in  this  direction,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  bays  indenting  or  bordering  its  coasts  have 
for  nearly  a  century  held  a  conspicuous  place ;  since  as  far  back  as 
1850,  the  late  Prof.  J.  W.  Bailey  of  West  Point,  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  made  microscopic  examinations  of  various  harbor  muds  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  his  observations  having  been  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  As  one  of  the 
earliest  investigators,  he  described  and  named  several  new  species, 
as  derived  from  the  muds  of  Mobile  Bay.  I  have  gone  over  the 
ground  reported  upon  by  him,  and  have  extended  the  list  of  species 
observed  very  materially,  so  much  so  as  to  leave  very  little  more  to 
be  added ;  nearly  every  imaginable  depository  of  these  unicellular 
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organisms  has  been  explored,  and  the  resulting  species  tabulated  and 
listed.  In  addition  to  this,  from  Mobile  as  a  distributing  point,  se- 
lections of  the  cleaned  and  concentrated  diatoms  have  been  forward- 
ed to  the  leading  cities  of  Europe  where  they  have  met  with  great 
favor  and  appreciation  among  the  Diatomists  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  constant  pub- 
lished demand  from  European  preparers  for  the  American  recent 
and  fossil,  marine  and  fresh  water  diatomacea^.  At  the  same  time, 
new  and  interesting  deposits  are  being  announced  from  widely  sepa- 
rated parts  of  the  globe,  thus  keeping  up  a  continued  interest  in  this 
branch  of  microscopic  science. 

It  is  estimated  that  eight  thousand  species  have  been  described  and 
figured  to  date  while  the  literature.  Monographs  and  publications  are 
comparatively  costly ;  but  fortunately  for  those  who  desire  to  pursue 
this  study,  the  Rev.  Francis  Wolle  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  has 
recently  published  a  list  with  figures  of  all  species  of  the  Diatomacese 
known  to  occur  in  North  America.  This  work  facilitates  the  identifi- 
cation of  specific  forms,  in  the  hands  of  the  student  or  geologist. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Sub-marine  Channel  in  Mobile  Bay 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  by  the  U.  8. 
Government  for  the  removal  of  a  sedimentary  mud,  very  largely  the 
result  of  the  growth  and  d3struction  of  a  variety  of  microscopic  life, 
as  every  sample  of  channel  mud  is  made  up  of  an  infinity  of  remains 
of  once  organized  life  such  as  Diatoms,  Rhizopods,  Foraminifera, 
Sponge  spicules,  spines  of  Echinoderms,  tissues  of  plants,  pollen 
grains,  and  transported  matter,  in  the  nature  of  micaceous  scales, 
and  scilicious  sand  grains;  the  effect  of  this  growth,  operating  for 
thousands  of  years  would  eventuate  in  shoaling  and  surrendering  the 
bottom  of  the  Bay  to  marsh  growths,  and  eventually  to  an  earthy  or 
clayey  formation,  on  dessication,  analogous  to  the  sedimentary  ma- 
rine strata  containing  organic  remains  of  the  higher  divisions  of  the 
Tertiary  strata.  In  proof  of  this  being  probable,  I  have  recently  de- 
monstrated the  existence  of  the  richest  diotomaceous  stratum  under- 
lying a  vast  marsh  tract  bordering  the  western  side  of  Mobile  River 
at  a  point  one  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  One  Mile  Creek,  near  Mo- 
bile, Alabama,  where  there  is  a  stratum  of  mud  underlying  the  rank 
marsh  growth  of  rushes,  canes,  etc.  The  composition  of  mud  for  a 
depth  of  six  feet  being  nearly  to  the  extent  of  bO%  made  up  of  fresh 
water  and  marine  diatoms  (about  fifty  species),  the  carapaces  of 
fresh  water  Rhizopods,  shells  of  Foramimifera,  sponge  spicules  to  an 
extent  of  richness  hitherto  not  known  or  even  suspected.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  deposit  was  brought  about  by  the  owner  of  the  marsh 
suspecting  the  presence  of  mineral  oil  in  the  mud ;  a  portion  having 
been  secured  for  microscopic  analysis,  resulted  in  the  interesting  dis- 
covery of  its  richness  in  diatoms  and  other  organic  remains.  The 
diatomaceous  shells  can  be  concentrated  and  removed  to  any  required 
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quantity  in  nearly  absolute  perfection.  Gleanings  of  this  deposit 
have  been  widely  distributed  at  home  and  abroad,  through  the  kindly 
interest  of  Dr  George  H.  Taylor  of  Mobile,  whose  celebrated  clean- 
ings of  diatoms  have  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  meriting  and  re- 
ceiving universal  praise.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  any  enthusiast 
has  ever  prepared  as  large  a  quantity  of  marine  diatoms  from  har- 
bor muds  as  has  Dr.  Taylor. 


TERTIARY  FORMATIONS. 

PLIOCENE. 
THE  LAFAYETTE  FORMATION. 

The  strata  which,  in  Alabama,  next  underlie,  in  regular 
order,  the  deposits  above  described  as  Second  Bottoms,  Bi- 
loxi,  Port  Hudson,  etc.,  belong  to  the  formation  first  named 
by  Dr.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  "Orange  Sand,"  afterwards  in  many 
publications  spoken  of  as  "Southern  Drift,"  "Stratified 
Drift,"  or  simply  as  "Drift."  An  equivalent  or  identical 
formation  on  the  Atlantic  coast  received  from  Mr.  W.  J. 
McOee  the  name  "Appomattox."  For  reasons  not  necessary 
here  to  detail  it  was  thoaght  advisable  to  select  a  name 
which  should  include  all  these  beds  heretofore  known  and 
described  under  the  designations  above  given,  and  accord- 
ingly  by  agreement  the  name  Lafayette,  from  the  county  in 
Mississippi  where  the  formation  was  first  studied  by  Dr. 
Hilgard,  the  eminent  pioneer  of  Southern  Geology,  was 
proposed  and  accepted  and  will  be  used  in  this  report. 

In  his  report  on  the  Geology  and  Agriculture  of  Missis- 
sippi, Dr.  Hilgard  has  given  an  account  of  the  Orange  Sand 
of  that  state,  which  for  fullness  of  detail  and  accuracy  of 
description  of  materials,  structure  and  occurrence,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Of  late  years  Mr.  McGee  has  carried 
his  study  of  that  formation  over  the  entire  coastal  plain  of 
the  United  States,  from  New  Jersey   to   Texas,  and    has 

brought  together  a  mass  of  observations  which  he  has  ar- 
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ranged  with  consammate  skill,  and  from  which  he  has  been 
able  to  trace  out  the  geological  development  of  the  coastal 
plain  not  only  in  its  latest  phases  bat  from  its  beginning. 

In  the  writings  of  these  two  authors  we  shall  find  every- 
thing of  importance  known  concerning  the  Lafayette. 

In  what  is  said  below  concerning  this  formation  in  Ala- 
bama, my  indebtedness  to  them  can  scarcely  be  sufficiently 
acknowledged. 

Distribution. — While  the  materials  of  the  Lafayette  form- 
ation are  to  be  found  as  a  superficial  covering  over  the  en- 
tire coastal  plain  of  the  state,  i.  e.  over  all  the  Tertiary  and 
Cretaceous  strata,  lapping  in  places  even  far  over  upon  the 
edges  of  the  Carboniferous  and  other  Paleozoic  terranes,  it  is 
only  in  the  two  Gulf-bordering  counties.  Mobile  and  Bald- 
win, that  we  find  it  forming  one  of  the  structural  units,  in- 
tercalated between  the  Biloxi  and  Second  Bottom  deposits 
above,  and  the  fossiliferous  clayey  sands  of  the  Pascagoula 
horizon  below.  Its  place  is  thus  definitely  fixed  in  our 
stratigraphy,  although  there  is  still  some  question  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  classified  as  the  upper  member  of  the 
Tertiary,  or  as  the  lowest  of  the  Post-Tertiary ;  cogent  reeLSons 
have  been  presented  for  both  courses.  As  regards  its  origin 
and  mode  of  deposition  we  have  likewise  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  those  who  have  most  studied  it  in  the  field,  * 
but  these  arguments  will  be  better  appreciated  after  some 
description  of  its  materials  and  its  distribution  in  this  state. 

Although  originally  spread  over  the  whole  coastal  plain, 
possibly  in  a  sheet  of  somewhat  uniform  thickness,  we  find 
at  the  present  time  very  considerable  variations  in  this 
thickness,  ranging  from  nothing  to  two  hundred  feet.  It  is 
of  course  entirely  absent  over  all  those  territories  occupied 
by  the  later  formations.  First  and  Second  Bottoms,  Coast 
Sands,  etc.,  except  where  these  have  been  denuded  away  so 
as  to  bring  the  underlying  strata  to  the  surface.  In  some 
districts  it  occurs  to  a  limited  extent  only,  and  in  this  dis- 
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tribution  it  corresponds  in  Alabama  very  closely  with  what 
has  been  described  for  Mississippi  by  Dr.  Hilgard.  In  a 
general  way  we  find  the  thickness  of  the  beds  of  the  Lafay- 
ette to  be  less  towards  the  inland  margin  of  the  Coastal  plain, 
than  farther  south  near  the  coast:  over  the  Carboniferous 
and  other  Paleozoic  terranes  we  find  it  represented  as  a  rule 
by  mere  remnants  which  in  some  parts  of  this  territory  oc- 
cupy the  summits  of  hills  of  considerable  height,  e.  g.  in 
Walker  county,  where  small  patches  of  pebbles  and  red 
loam  have  been  encountered  upon  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
two  forks  of  the  Warrior  river;  and  in  Talladega,  Calhoun 
and  Cherokee  counties,  where  within  the  limits  of  the  Coosa 
Valley,  small  remnants  of  it  are  to  be  found  at  altitudes  200 
feet  or  more  above  the  river  level,  and  as  much  as  600  or 
700  feet  above  tide  level.  Another  isolated  area  is  in  adja- 
cent parts  of  Walker  and  Winston  counties,  near  the  town 
of  South  Lowell  at  approximately  the  same  altitude. 

The  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Tombigbee  and  the 
Warrior  through  Franklin,  Marion,  Winston,  Walker,  Fay- 
ette and  Tuscaloosa,  is  a  high  ridge,  nearly  continuous, 
known  as  the  Byler  Bidge,  with  an  average  altitude  above 
tide  ot  say  600  feet.  This  ridge  is  everywhere  capped  by 
the  pebbles  and  other  materials  of  the  Lafayette,  and  the 
country  to  the  west  of  this  ridge  in  Marion,  Fayette,  Lamar, 
and  Tuscaloosa  is  more  or  less  completely  covered  with  these 
beds,  even  at  lower  levels  tLan  that  of  the  ridge  summit 
Going  from  Tuscaloosa  a  little  south  of  east  towards  Colum- 
bus, Georgia,  we  everywhere  find  this  accumulation  of  peb- 
bles, sands,  and  red  loams  occupying  the  summits  of  the 
elevations  of  500  feet  and  above,  and  in  many  cases  occur- 
ring also  far  below  this  altitude.  This  margin  of  the  La- 
fayette we  find  therefore  occupying  practically  the  dividing 
line,  or  rather  the  line  of  junction,  of  the  various  Paleozoic 
formations,  from  Crystalline  Schists  up  to  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, with  the  oldest  of  the  Cretaceous,  viz.,  the  Tuscaloosa. 
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Inland  of  this  marginal  belt  of  the  Lafayette,  which  is 
across  the  state  exceedingly  well  defined,  we  have  only  the 
remnants  of  the  formation  above  mentioned,  and  some  others 
of  similar  nature.  This  marginal  belt  foims  rather  an  ex- 
ception to  what  was  stated  above,  viz.,  that  the  thickness  of 
the  formation  decreases  from  the  Gulf  towards  the  north, 
for  in  places  these  beds  remain  still  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in 
thickness,  which  is  considerably  above  the  average  for  the 
coastal  plain  as  a  whole. 

Over  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  formations  which  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  the  coastal  plain,  we  find  the  Lafayette 
present  to  a  limited  extent  only  in  the  following  sections: 
(1)  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  territory  under- 
laid by  the  Botten  Limestone  is  free  from  the  sands  and  loams 
of  the  Lafayette,  and  in  these  cases  the  materials  of  the 
Cretaceous  formation  cpme  to  the  surface  and  produce  the 
8oil8,  Which  are  of  a  marly  nature  and  commonly  known  a» 
"prairie"  soils.  (2)  So  also  in  the  region  formed  by  the 
black  or  gray  clays  of  the  Sucarnochee  formation  of  the  Ter- 
tiary, commonly  known  as  the  "Post  Oak  Flatwoods,"  there 
is  little  or  none  of  the  material  of  the  Lafayette.  (3)  In 
the  adjoining  eastern  parts  of  Choctaw  and  Washington 
counties,  where  the  lower  strata  of  the  White  Limestone,  cor- 
responding to  the  Jackson  group  of  Mississippi,  occupy  the 
surface,  we  have  very  similar  conditions  to  those  prevailing 
in  the  region  of  the  Botten  Limestone,  and  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  the  Lafayette.  (4)  In  some  of  the  southeastern 
counties,  especially  Henry,  Geneva  and  Escambia,  the  La- 
fayette is  generally  covered  by  the  Ozark  or  Geneva  sanda 
which  make  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  surface,  although 
the  Lafayette  is  to  be  seen  along  most  of  the  water  courses 
and  in  some  cases  at  considerable  distances  therefrom,  where 
the  overlying  sands  have  been  denuded  away.  Over  most 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  coastal  plain  either  the  Lafay- 
ette is  generally  present,  or  the  residual  sands  and  loam& 
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from  the  weathering  of  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  strata 
that  make  the  underlying  formations,  are  so  closely  similar 
to  some  of  the  materials  of  the  Lafayette  as  to  make  abso- 
lute discrimination  in  many  cases  impossible,  and  very  fre- 
quently extremely  uncertain. 

This  is  in  particular  true  as  regards  the  lowest  of  the  Cre- 
taceous or  the  Tuscaloosa,  which  is  composed  of  sands,  clays, 
and  pebbles.  More  particularly  in  the  case  of  these  pebble 
beds,  we  have  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  discriminating 
between  those  of  the  Tuscalooaa  and  those  of  the  Lafayette, 
especially  in  that  section  where  they  occur  as  a  marginal 
belt  across  the  state,  as  already  indicated  above.  Here  the 
pebbles  originally  deposited  in  the  time  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
formation,  have  certainly  in  many  cases  been  rearranged  and 
redeposited  in  Lafayette  times,  which  makes  absolute  ident- 
ification impossible.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  where 
we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  beds  in  close 
proximity  or  in  actual  contact,  the  pebbles  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
seem  to  be  more  generally  composed  of  fragments  of  chert, 
sub-angular  or  very  incompletely  rounded,  and  to  be  derived 
as  a  rule  from  the  chert  beds  of  either  immediately  under- 
lying formations  or  of  formations  not  far  distant,  and  these 
are  in  most  cases  the  cherty  beds  of  the  lower  Subcarboni- 
ferous  that  underlie  a  great  area  in  the  Tennessee  valley  in 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  state.  Over  these  subangular 
pebbles  of  chert,  we  have  sometimes  observed  beds  of  well 
rounded  pebbles  of  quartz  (with  a  few  of  chert)  mingled 
with  the  red  loam  or  sand  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
Lafayette.  But  even  here  the  presence  of  some  subangular 
chert  pebbles  with  the  fossil  impressions  which  indicate 
their  origin,  show  some  mingling  of  the  older  Tuscaloosa 
beds  with  the  newer  Lafayette. 

And  indeed,  we  find  this  admixture  ot  well  rounded  quartz 
pebbles  with   less   rounded  fossiliferous   chert  pebbles,  to 
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oharacteiize  the  accumalations  of  pebbles  of  the  Lafayette 
down  the  rivers  as  far  at  least  as  Jacksou  in  Clarke  county. 
Thickness  and  structure. — The  variations  in  the  thickness 
of  the  Lafayette  are  attributable,  I  think  to  two  causes ;  in 
its  original  deposition  it  was  probably  laid  down  upon  an  un- 
even, eroded  surface,  and  thus  thicker  in  some  places  than 
in  others,  and  secondly,  it  has  in  different  localities,  suffered 
very  unequal  amounts  of  denudation  since  its  deposition. 
It  seems  further  probable  that  the  deposition  of  these  mate- 
rials extended  over  considerable  periods  of  time,  and  some 
changes  of  level  of  the  land  areas  were  in  progress  during 
this  deposition,  so  that  while  the  accumulations  were  still  in 
progress  along  the  seaward  margin  of  our  Coastal  plain,  the 
landward  margin  was  in  part  being  denuded,  and  having  its 
coating  of  Lafayette  materials  carried  away,  at  least  along 
certain  lipes.  The  greatest  thickness  over  any  considerable 
area  is  in  the  Gulf  counties.  Mobile  and  Baldwin,  where  it 
can  hardly  be  less  than  200  feet;  and  from  that  latitude 
northward,  there  appears  to  be  a  progressively  decreasing 
thickness,  varied  with  almost  total  absence  of  the  deposits 
over  certain  areas,  and  exceptional  thickness  of  them  over 
others  as  above  shown.  The  fact  that  the  materials  of  the 
Lafayette  were  deposited  upon  an  eroded  surface  seems  to 
be  proven  by  the  circumstance  that  it  may  be  found  in  beds 
of  nearly  uniform  thickness  in  valleys,  along  slopes,  and 
u{>on  hill  tops,  differing  in  altitude  by  200  or  300  feet,  and 
in  close  proximity,  and  in  such  cases  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  very  considerable  difference  in  the  thickness 
on  hill  tops,  along  slopes  or  in  the  valleys,  nor  are  there  any 
essential  differences  in  the  quality  or  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terials in  these  positions.  And  still  further,  along  all  our 
important  streams  there  is  a  terrace  150  to  200  feet  above 
mean  water  level,  and  100  to  150  above  the  level  of  the 
Second  Bottoms,  in  which  the  red  loam  and  pebbles  of  La- 
fayette origin  at  least,  constitute  the  surface.     And  upon 
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these  terraces  the  thickness  and  arrangement  as  well  as  the 
materials  themselves,  differ  in  no  wise  from  what  we  see  dis- 
played along  the  slopes  leading  up  from  these  terraces  and 
upon  the  hilltops  overlooking  them  often  from  a  height  of  at 
least  200  feet.  That  the  terraces  are  the  result  of  river  ac- 
tion is  perhaps  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  materials  and 
their  arrangement  are  the  same  as  characterize  the  Lafay- 
ette which  is  spread  over  the  surrounding  country,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  connect  in  the  mind  the  formation  of  these 
terraces  and  the  spreading  of  the  Lafayette  over  the  heights, 
as  two  phases  of  the  same  geological  act,  the  terraces  marking 
a  last  episode  in  the  emergence  from  the  depression  which 
permitted  the  distribution  of  the  pebbles  and  loams  over  the 
adjoining  heights. 

In  its  stratification  the  Lafayette  is  remarkably  irregular, 
as  might  well  be  inferred  from  its  mode  of  deposition  (1) 
upon  an  uneven  and  eroded  surface,  and  (2)  in  ever  varying 
and  strong  currents.  Where  the  sands  are  exposed  in  cuts 
and  gullies,  cross-bedding,  or  false-bedding  is  everywhere  to 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
formation.  The  pebble  beds  are  equally  irregular,  as  they 
thicken  up  into  great  pockets  and  thin  down  to  mere  strings  and 
give  out  entirely,  all  within  a  few  yards  distance.  This  irreg- 
ularity of  structure  and  the  fact  that  the  sand  grains  and 
pebbles  are  all  without  exception  well  rounded  and  worn, 
have  from  the  first  been  considered  as  sufficient  proof  that 
they  were  deposited  out  of  flowing  water,  often  with  strong 
current 

Materials  of  the  formation. — By  far  the  most  widely  "dis- 
tributed of  the  Lafayette  materials  is  a  sand  or  rather  a 
loamy  sand,  composed  mainly  of  rounded  water- worn  grains 
of  quartz,  constituting  from  80  to  98  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
This  sand  like  the  pebbles,  is  almost  universally  stained  with 
iron  oxide  which  impaits  to  it  at  the  surface  where  most  ex- 
posed, a  deep  red  color,  while  from  depths  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
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feet  the  prevailing  color  of  both  sands  and  pebbles  is  yellow- 
ish. In  some  instances  the  sand  is  devoid  of  color,  or  is 
white.  The  sands  towards  the  coast  are  in  general  terms 
less  tinged  with  these  colors  than  is  the  case  farther  north, 
yet  in  the  hills  west  of  Mobile,  (Spring  Hill, )  we  have  as  char- 
acteristically colored  red  sands  as  any  that  occur  over  the  coun- 
try further  north.  All  this  color  is  due  to  the  oxide  of  iron 
more  or  less  hydrated.  Under  favorable  circumstances  and 
where  the  proportion  of  iron  is  sufficiently  great,  we  find  it 
more  or  less  segregated,  forming  a  cement  to  the  sands  and 
gravel,  sometimes  to  a  moderately  coherent  mass,  sometimes 
to  a  firm  hard  ferruginous  sandstone  or  conglomerate  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  sandstone  masses  are  prone  to  form 
wherever  the  percolating  waters  charged  with  iron  dissolved 
out  of  the  surface  sands,  in  their  descent  through  the  under- 
lying masses,  meet  with  some  less  pervious  bed  such  as  a 
clay  or  a  hardpan.  There  the  iron  is  deposited  in  solid  form 
as  a  cement  by  which  the  sands  are  bound  together  into  a 
firm  rock.  By  subsequent  erosion  these  plates  and  tubes  of 
ferruginous  sandstone,  for  they  take  all  kinds  of  shapes,  are 
undermined  and  broken  down  and  left  strewn  in  fragments 
along  hill  slopes,  sometimes  appearing  almost  like  works  of 
human  art.  The  stones  thus  formed  are  rarely  of  any  great 
thickness,  three  or  four  feet  being  above  the  average,  but 
they  have  been  used  in  places  as  a  rough  building  stone  and 
especially  as  material  in  the  construction  of  pillars  of  houses, 
and  of  chimneys.  At  one  place  in  Clarke  county,  I  have 
seen  the  lower  story  of  a  dwelling-house  made  of  this  sand- 
stoife.  Occasionally  the  percentage  of  iron  increases  to  the 
extent  of  making  these  concretionary  masses  fairly  good  iron 
ore,  and  we  have  collected  many  samples  of  good  fibrous 
limonite,  needle  ore  in  fact,  from  among  the  ferruginous 
masses  of  this  formation,  bnt  it  does  not  occur  in  this  pure 
form  in  sufficient  quantity  in  any  locality  known  to  me,  to 
make  it  of  any  commercial  importance.     Where  the  Lafay- 
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ette  or  the  Tascaloosa*  laps  up  over  the  Subcarboniferous  of 
the  Tennessee  valley  and  over  Silurian  and  Cambrian  lime- 
stopes  of  the  Oahaba  and  Coosa  valleys,  we  find  among  its 
materials  fairly  good  beds  of  limonite  which  are  of  sufficient 
extent  and  purity  to  be  worked  for  the  ore.  Of  such  origin 
in  all  probability  are  the  ore  banks  near  Vernon,  in  Lamar 
county,  and  near  Bussellville  in  Franklin  county,  and  above 
Pratt's  Ferry  in  Bibb  county  on  the  Cahaba  river.  In  such 
cases  where  the  Lafayette  lies  upon  the  Subcarboniferous 
and  Cambrian  formations,  which  are  generally  considered  as 
the  original  sources  of  the  limonite,  (which  may,  however, 
have  been  accumulated  in  banks  at  any  period  since  these 
rocks  by  tilting,  fracture,  and  erosion,  have  been  subjected  to 
the  leaching  action  of  atmospheric  waters,)  it  is  not  easy  to 
divide  the  credit  fairly  between  the  two.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation,  that  the  formation  of  concretionary 
masses  of  limonite  is  in  progress  in  hundreds  of  places  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  accumulation  of  ore  in  banks,  i.  e. 
the  segregating  or  concentration  of  the  iron,  previously 
widely  diffused  through  the  solid  underlying  rocks  or  the 
loose  surface  sands,  can  not  be  assigned  to  any  particular 
period,  so  that  many  of  our  most  important  limonite  banks, 
may  be,  so  far  as  their  present  form  and  position  are  con- 
cerned, of  Lafayette  age  or  later. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  accumulations  of  this 
rough  ferruginous  sandstone  that  have  come  under  notice  is 
near  Healing  Springs  in  Washington  county,  in  the  **Iron 
Mountain,''  so  called  because  covered  with  huge  masses  of 
this  rock,  sometimes  many  tons  in  weight.  The  layer  of 
sandstone,  formed  just  above  a  stratum  of  clay  of  the 
age   of    the    Grand  Gulf,    has    protected   this    particular 

♦In  some  of  the  instances  cited,  the  Tuscaloosa  as  well  as  the  La- 
fayette overlies  the  older  formations  named,  so  that  it  becomes  at 
times  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  say  whether  the  ore  banks  should 
be  credited  to  the  Tuscaloosa  or  to  the  Lafayette.  In  some  cases  we 
can  be  sure  that  they  belong  to  the  former. 
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spot  from  the  denudation  which  has  removed  so  maoh  of  the 
immediately  surrounding  country.  In  all  the  coastal  plain 
where  Lafayette  has  been  spread  as  a  covering,  we  find  these 
plates  of  ferruginous  sandstone  sometimes  several  feet  in 
thickness,  more  often  only  a  few  inches,  protecting  the  un- 
derlying loose  sands  and  pebbles  from  erosion  and  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  rocky  hills. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Cunningham  of  Mobile  has  made  some  interest- 
ing observations  upon  the  ferruginous  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates of  this  formation  about  Spring  Hill  and  else- 
where. While  examining  these  rocks  about  Mauvila  he 
found  among  the  fragments,  a  piece  of  oblong  shape  that 
had  magnetic  properties,  or  north  and  south  polarity.  At 
State  Line,  Misa,  in  a  railroad  cut,  there  occurs  a  thin  sheet 
of  this  ferruginous  sandstone  lying  between  beds  of  pure 
white,  incoherent  sands.  On  examination  of  this  rock  it 
was  found  that  its  sarface  was  studded  with  myriads  of 
polished  fragments  of  wood,  petrified  by  ferric  oxide,  or 
converted  into  it  Again  at  Muscogee  in  Florida,  near  the 
line  of  Baldwin  county,  Ala.,  he  obtained  many  specimens 
of  trunks  and  roots  of  conifers,  petrified  in  a  similar  way. 
The  same  form  of  fossil  ore  is  also  abundant  in  Baldwin 
county. 

At  Spring  Hill  Mr.  Cunningham  collected  a  lot  of  the 
small  pebbles  and  other  materials  brought  up  by  red  ants 
and  spread  about  their  nests.  Among  these  he  found  a 
number  of  fragments  of  ferruginous  matters  of  general  ap- 
pearance of  lumps  of  limonite  but  exhibiting  strong  magne- 
tic quality.  Some  of  these  magnetic  pieces  are  fragments 
of  the  petrified  wood,  in  which  the  grain  and  structure  are 
quite  manifest 

Of  almost  universal  occurrence  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  state  are  the  red  sandy  loams  which  form  the  immediate 
surface.  In  by  far  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  upper 
red  loam  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  below  it 
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come  as  a  rule  beds  of  pebbles  of  varying  thickness,  and  below 
the  pebbles,  where  they  do  not  form  the  lowest  of  the  beds 
of  this  formation,  come  the  beds  of  yellow  and  orange  sands 
above  mentioned.  The  red  surface  loam  constitutes  the 
basis  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  soils  of  the  whole  Coastal 
Plain  of  Alabama,  and  it  has  about  80  per  cent,  of  quartz 
sand  colored  a  deep  red  by  iron,  and  mixed  with  aluminous 
or  clayey  matter  to  the  constitution  of  a  sandy  loam.  This 
red  loam  is  far  more  widely  distributed,  at  least  in  Alabama, 
than  any  other  particular  form  of  material,  and  may  be  seen 
at  almost  any  exposure  of  the  Lafayette. 

After  the  sands  and  loams  the  materials  most  abundant 
are  the  beds  of  water-worn  pebbles,  which  are  usually  of 
quartz,  but  sometimes  of  chert  (a  name  applied  to  a  great 
number  of  flinty  or  homstone-like  varieties  of  impure 
quartzoee  matters. )  Like  the  sand  grains,  the  pebbles  are 
often  strained  with  iron,  and  exhibit  the  usual  variety  of  red 
and  yellow  colors.  In  places  we  find  the  pebbles  free  from 
any  stain  and  exhibiting  the  colors  of  the  original  quartz. 
Li  distribution  the  pebbles  are  most  abundant  along  the 
belt  above  alluded  to,  which  extends  from  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  state  around  to  Columbus,  in  Georgia,  approxi- 
mately along  the  line  of  contact  of  the  Tuscaloosa  division 
of  the  Cretaceous  with  the  various  Paleozoic  terranes.  In 
this  respect  the  pebble  bed  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an 
accumulation  along  an  ancient  shore  line.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  Tuscaloosa  formation  which  oc- 
cupies very  necurly  the  same  ground,  is  itself  distinguished 
by  the  great  number  of  pebbles  which  it  carries  in  certain 
parts  of  the  state,  and  especially  from  Tuscaloosa  city  north- 
westward to  the  borders  of  Mississippi  and  Tennessee.  To- 
wards the  east  the  pebbles  of  the  Tuscaloosa  are  very  much 
less  abundant,  though  the  Lafayette  pebble  beds  continue 
in  almost  undiminished  force,  at  least  as  far  as  Notasulga  be- 
yond the  Tallapoosa  river.     To  the  southward  of  this  belt, 
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the  pebbles  are  not  universally  met  with,  bat  appear  to  be 
more  or  less  closely  confined  to  the  drainage  areas  of  thea 
most  important  streams.  I  say  drainage  areas,  for  the 
reason  that  these  pebble  beds  are  distributed  all  along  the 
slopes  from  the  immediate  channels  of  the  rivers  out  as  tax 
as  25  or  30  miles  therefrom.  They  are  not  commonly 
found  in  great  quantity  over  the  wide  divides,  but  this  may 
in  part  at  least  be  from  the  fact  that  upon  these  divides  the 
overlying  red  loam  is  not  often  thinned  down  or  removed  so 
as  to  expose  them  to  view.  However  that  may  be,  we  hard- 
ly ever  fail  to  encounter  the  pebble  beds  as  we  begin  to 
descend  the  slopes  from  the  divides  down  towards  all  of  our 
principal  streams,  and  in  size  and  quality  as  well  as  quantity 
there  seems  to  be  very  little  difference  whether  we  find  them 
near  the  Paleozoic  border  or  near  the  Oulf  shore.  Some  of 
the  pebble  beds  along  the  Florida  border  are  as  thick  and 
contain  as  large  pebbles  as  any  in  the  state.  In  size  these 
vary  between  wide  limits  :  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut  and  smaller,  while  in  places,  often  at  a 
great  distance  from  streams,  they  are  found  as  large  as  the 
fist,  and  occasionally  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  Thus  near 
Prattville  in  Autauga  county,  there  are  many  of  these  large 
pebbles,  some  of  which  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  for 
mortars  in  grinding  their  corn.  One  of  these  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  University  of  Alabama,  is  over  nine  inches  in 
diameter. 

As  to  material,  the  pebbles  are  all  silicious,  being  in 
great  part  of  quartz  and  its  varieties,  agate,  hornstone,  flint, 
jasper,  etc.,  but  especially  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state,  it  is  usual  to  find  among  the  well  rounded  pebbles  of 
quartz,  others  subangular  and  sometimes  scarcely  water- 
worn  at  all,  of  chert,  and  evidently  derived  from  the  chert 
with  which  the  Subcarboniferous  and  Cambrian  limestones 
of  the  Paleozoic  formations  are  contaminated.  Many  of 
these  chert  pebbles    contain    impressions  of  the  fossils  of 
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the  Sabcarboniferoos  beds,  especially  the  impressioDs  of  the 
stems  of  crinoidSj  bat  occasionally  other  forms  such  as 
corals,  brachiopods,  and  peniremites.  In  other  pebbles  the 
oolitic  structure  is  often  beautifully  shown,  a  character 
shared  by  the  cherts  both  of  Subcarboniferous  and  Silurian. 
Again  we  find  in  many  of  them  the  angular  cavities  left  from 
the  dissolving  away  of  crystals  of  dolomite.  This  char- 
acter was  long  considered  by  us  as  evidence  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  pebbles  from  the  chert  of  the  Knox  Dolomite, 
in  which  such  cavities  are  very  common,  but  the  same  cavi- 
ties have  occasionally  been  noticed  also  in  some  of  the  Sub- 
carboniferous  cherts,  so  that  they  cannot  be  relied  upon 
absolutely  an  index  of  the  age.  The  great  bulk  if  not  all, 
of  the  fossiliferous  pebbles  can  be  referred  to  the  Sub- 
carboniferous  formation. 

In  very  many  places  small  water-worn  fragments  of  limo- 
nite  are  encountered  among  the  pebbles.  In  very  many  of 
the  chert  pebbles  we  may  notice  in  Alabama  what  Hilgard 
has  described  in  Mississippi,  viz.,  that  they  have  undergone 
a  process  of  decay  by  which  they  have  acquired  an  earthy 
appearance,  and  adhere  to  the  tongue,  though  still  almost 
entirely  silicious.  In  many  parts  of  Lauderdale  county, 
the  bedded  chert  of  the  Subcarboniferous  has  undergone  a 
similar  change  in  place,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  a  mass 
of  white  pulverulent  silica.  In  some  cases,  the  chert  beds 
will  retain  their  original  shape  and  in  part  their  original 
appearance  on  the  surface  while  within  almost  completely 
decayed,  while  on  the  other  hand,  some  fragments  of  the 
chert  show  a  nucleus  of  the  original  quality  enveloped  by 
these  products  of  decay. 

In  Alabama  the  pebbles  do  not  appear  in  any  force  north 
of  the  Tennessee  river,  nor  in  the  immediate  valley  of  the 
river  south  of  it,  till  below  the  topographic  feature  known 
as  the  * 'Little  Mountain;''  then  gravel  beds  of  immense  ex- 
tent set  in  at.  once  and  continue  thence  indefinitely  south- 
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ward.     Along  the  coarse  of  the  Bear  Creeks  we  may  find 
some  of  the  most  extensive  beds  of  gravel  in  Alabama. 

Of  less  general  occurrence  are  the  clays,  which  are  f oand 
in  rather  isolated  and  limited  masse  s.  They  vary  in  oolor 
from  pure  white,  throogh  pink  and  bluish  to  gray,  and  are 
generally  quite  plastic  In  quantity  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  of  any  commercial  importance.  In  the  north  western  coun- 
ties of  the  state  there  are  some  gcxxl  beds  of  clay  associated 
with  the  pebbles  and  loose  sands  covering  the  Paleozoic 
formations  of  that  section,  and  these  have  in  the  past  been 
considered  of  this  age,  but  our  recent  investigations  show 
that  in  most  if  not  all  cases  they  belong  to  the  Tuscalocea 
division  of  the  Cretaceous,  which  in  other  respects  also 
is  exceedingly  difficult  at  times  to  discriminate  from  the  La- 
fayette. 

The  Chemical  Effects  of  the  Lafayette  upon  other  Former 
tions. — These  have  been  summed  up  by  Dr.  Hilgard  as  fol- 
lows: Lixiviation  and  Oxidation  by  the  joint  action  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  oxygen;  the  action  of  silicious  solutions;  and 
that  of  ferruginous  solutions.  Of  these  agencies  we  wish 
to  speak  particularly  of  the  effect  of  silicious  solutions, 
which  is  exhibited  not  only  upon  the  underlying  formations, 
but  also  upon  vegetable  remains  imbedded  in  the  strata  of 
the  Lafayette.  Everwhere  we  find  trunks  of  trees  silicified 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  perfectly  the  organic  structure. 
In  the  hollows  of  such  petrifactions  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
a  lining  of  small  but  perfect  crystals  of  smoky  quartz,  and 
sometimes  these  crystals  occur  in  loose  spherical  aggregates 
of  crystals  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  mate- 
rial of  the  silicified  mass  is  usually  a  brownish  hornstone, 
but  it  varies  widely,  being  at  one  extreme  a  fibrous  whitish 
substance  that  resembles  asbestus. 

In  the  south  eastern  part  of  the  state  especially  it  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  to  find  the  Vicksburg  lime- 
stone which  constitutes  the  underlying  terrane,  completely 
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leached  of  its  calcareous  matter  which  has  been  replaced  by 
silica,  so  that  while  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  efferves- 
oence  with  acids,  this  silicified  rock  holds  all  the  characteris- 
tic shelb  of  this  horizon,  themselves  also  completely  silicified. 
That  this  alteration  of  the  limestone  is  dne  to  the  overlying 
sands  there  can,  I  think,  be  very  little  doubt,  but  in  all  this 
region  in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  the  Lafayette  itself  is  cov- 
ered by  a  layer  of  sands  of  later  date,  (Ozark  or  Geneva 
sands,)  and  these  may  have  contributed  their  share  towards 
the  silicification. 

Oenesis  of  the  Formation. — Concerning  the  mode  of  de- 
position of  the  Lafayette  we  have  two  suggestions.  The  first, 
originating  with  Dr.  Hilgard,  attributes  it  to  great  floods 
of  fresh  water  sweeping  over  the  land  from  the  northward, 
denuding  the  surface  over  which  it  flowed,  taking,  up  and 
redepositing  further  down  the  materials  of  the  underlying 
terranes,  so  that  the  Lafayette  very  often  has  a  close  con- 
nection with  these  underlying  strata.  The  waters  found 
their  way  to  the  Gulf  by  numerous  wide  channels  which 
are  now  marked  by  the  great  pebble  streams,  while  in 
some  cases  the  floods  were  sufficient  to  cover  also  the  heights 
between  adjacent  drainage  channels.  In  other  words,  ac- 
cording to  Hilg€urd,  the  Lafayette  is  a  great  delta  formation, 
or  perhaps  one  might  better  say,  it  is  a  deposit  from 
overloaded  currents.  On  the  other  hand  TAt,  McGee  con- 
ceives that  at  the  time  when  the  Lafayette  materials  were 
deposited,  the  coastal  plain  of  Alabama  as  well  as  that  of 
the  whole  United  States  up  to  New  Jersey,  was  submerged 
to  the  extent  of  bringing  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  Gulf 
up  to  the  inland  margin  of  these  deposits;  which  was  in 
general  terms,  up  to  the  edge  of  the  Paleozoic.  At  the 
same  time  the  land  was  tilted  seaward,  thus  stimulating 
the  rivers  to  greater  action  both  of  erosion  and  transpor- 
tation. The  great  volumes  of  sands  and  pebbles  thus 
washed  into  the  enlarged  Mississippi  Bay,  came  to  rest  orig- 
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same  materials  oonstitating  oar  third  terraces  will  have  to 
be  similarly  classed,  for  the  gravel  forms  a  part  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  terrace,  and  caps  the  hills  and  covers  the 
slopes  at  many  different  elevations  beyond  the  river  terrace, 
precisely  as  it  does  throaghoat  the  state  of  Alabama. 

The  great  variability  in  the  stratificatioa  and  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  materials  of  the  Lafayette,  are  shown 
forth  in  many  of  the  sections  given  below  in  the  county 
details  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

In  the  frontispiece,  Plate  I,  the  unconformidable  contact 
of  the  Lafayette  with  the  Tuscaloosa  is  clearly  shown.  The 
top  of  the  section  is  the  usual  red  loam  below  which  come 
the  irregular  strings  of  pebbles  which  rest  upon  the  eroded 
surface  of  the  Tuscaloosa  strata  which  here  have  a  very  de- 
cided dip. 

Li  Plate  II  also  the  irregular  bedding  of  the  Lafayette 
sands  can  be  seen.  The  erosion  trenches  shown  in  the  view 
are  also  quite  characteristic. 

Age  of  the  Lafayette  Formation, — Concerning  the  age 
of  this  formation,  we  know  certainly  that  it  lies  between  the 
Upper  Miocene  and  those  beds  of  undoubted  Pleistocene 
age  which  we  have  described  under  the  name  of  Second  Ter- 
races, equivalent  without  doubt  to  the  Port  Hudson  of  Dr. 
Hilgard  in  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  If  the  phenomena  of 
glaciation  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of  the  Pleistocene,  then 
the  Lafayette  will  probably  have  to  be  classed  as  pre- Ple- 
istocene, since  yellow  gravel  which  has  been  considered  as 
of  the  Lafayette  age  has  been  traced  up  to  and  underneath 
the  oldest  of  the  true  Glacial  deposits,  and  as  yet  the  exis- 
tence of  materials  of  Glacial  origin  among  the  Lafayette 
beds  seems  not  to  have  been  proven  beyond  question.  And 
further,  the  general  appearance  of  the  formation  and  the 
demonstrably  great  amount  of  erosion  which  it  had  suffered 
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envious  ^avel  beds  like  the  sands  farther  south,  cover  and  conceal 
the  underlying  clays.  Not  until  nearing  the  M.  &  M.  K.  R.,  eastward* 
are  any  washes  and  exposures  to  be  found.  As  in  many  other  places 
the  heads  of  such  streams  as  these  small  rivers,  lie  in  great  flats  and 
savannahs,  more  or  less  swampy. 

The  very  fact  of  the  ponds,  in  some  places  15  to  20  miles  eastward 
of  the  Tensaw,  argues  a  want  of  underdrainage,  which  would  exist 
if  the  great  depth  of  Orange  Sand  continued. 

It  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  impervious  blue- 
gray  clays  come  nearest  the  surface.  No  washes  and  no  wells  are  in 
this  region  to  offer  an  explanation.  Though  there  is  a  dreary  region 
between  the  gravels  and  these  ponds  which  can  not  be  explained  ex- 
cept as  an  exposure  of  the  older  clay.  At  Williams  Station  have 
been  many  wells  dug  and  bored,  but  none  of  them  penetrate  deep 
into  the  gray  clay.  AVater  is  abundant  50  to  60  feet  in  depth  in  sand 
and  gravel. 

Where  the  railroad  crosses  the  eastern  fork  of  Perdido  is  something 
greatly  resembling  Pontchartrain  clay ;  the  same  appears  at  the  ford 
of  the  creek  two  miles  N.  W.  of  Williams  Station.  It  is  possible  and 
highly  probable  this  is  only  a  modified  clay  stratum  of  Orange  Sand, 
for  nothing  else  can  be  satisfactorily  made  out  west  of  the  Escambia 
creeks.  On  West  Escambia,  however,  i.  e.  Big  Escambia,  near  Flo- 
maton  (the  Pensacola  Junction)  a  deep  cut  in  the  M.  <fc  M.  R.  R.  is 
more  satisfactory.  As  we  might  expect,  coming  down  from  the  high- 
lands of  the  divide  (Flomaton  is  put  at  68  feet  elevation),  much  of 
the  Lafayette  will  have  disappeared.  What  is  left  of  it  west  of  the 
West  Escambia  River  and  between  the  two  Escambias,  and  between 
them  and  Conecuh,  has  much  the  appearance  of  old  high  terraces 
and  benches  mentioned  west  of  Flomaton.  At  the  cut,  the  deepest 
seen,  there  were  about  20  feet  of  sand  and  gravel,  covering  20  feet  in 
deepest  part,  of  stiff  gray  clay.  Approaching  Conecuh  river  the  land 
rises  to  something  more  resembling  the  usual  sand  hills  of  the  Orange 
Sand,  but  soon  again  sinks  to  a  very  decided  terrace  of  Second  Bot- 
tom. Upon  this  bench  (in  places  said  to  be  one  mile  wide)  are  built 
Pollard  and  Brewton. 

On  the  east,  or  rather  the  south  bank  of  Conecuh  there  is  a  narrow 
band  of  lowland  subject  to  overflow  but  not  marshy,  down  to  which 
come  magnificent  sand  hills — hypsometrically  100  feet  and  over  above 
the  river.  Nothing  then  is  exposed  here  of  the  underlying  strata, 
though  at  the  ferry  below  Pollard  on  the  Milton  road,  there  is  clay  of 
uncertain  genesis.  Deep  borings  for  water  along  the  Second  Bottoms 
reveal  thickness  of  it,  of  less  than  30  ft. ,  where  the  gray  clay  is  reached. 
At  Pollard,  after  passing  the  top  formation,  only  41  ft.  (70  ft.  in  all) 
of  the  heavy  clay  were  penetrated  before  water  rose  in  quantity,  a 
flowing  well,  having  it  was  said  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  fountain 
30  ft.  above  the  surface.    It  is  deserving  of  remark  that  this  is  locally 
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called  sulphur  water ;  and  in  ail  respects  has  the  appearance,  odor, 
and  taste  of  the  artesian  wells  of  Biloxi  and  Scranton.  The  line  clay 
of  the  borings  also,  and  that  washed  out  with  first  running  of  the  well 
are  exactly  similar ;  which  we  will  come  to  hereafter  when  we  reach 
the  question  of  these  clays  underlying  the  Orange  Sand.  To  continue 
with  regard  to  these  it  is  very  evident  that  Orange  Sand  is  exclusively 
the  superficial  terrane  east  of  Conecuh  into  Florida  southward  almost 
to  tidewater,  and  northward  beyond  Mayo's  Creek  and  Silas  Creek, 
on  both  sides  of  which  the  hills  are  high.  In  the  beds  of  both  these 
creeks,  but  low  down,  is  a  clay  in  which  they  have  cut  their  runs» 
that  is  no  doubt  the  same  clay  seen  on  the  Escambia.  Up  Conecuh 
river  however,  not  very  far  above  the  mouth  of  Silas  creek,  is  Silas 
Bluff  where  Eocene  limestone  comes  to  the  surface.  Southeastward 
of  this  in  the  line  of  the  strike,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  Orange  Sand 
permits  nothing  to  be  seen,  before  reaching  Yellow  river,  nor  then 
even,  except  as  an  inference  at  Lake  View  and  vicinity,  which  has 
ponds  and  sinks  arguing  the  near  presence  of  lime  rocks.  A  little 
further  south-east  however,  in  Florida  on  Shoal  river,  and  on  Pond 
creek  or  bayou,  and  not  far  south  of  the  Alabama  line,  is  a  great  bed 
of  Miocene  marl  with  shells  Farther  on  there  may  be  place  to  recur 
to  this  formation  ;  for  the  present  it  is  referred  to  what  is  necessary 
to  be  said  of  Orange  Sand.  Thus  far  no  effort  has  been  made  to  de- 
scribe the  Orange  Sand  (that  is,  in  this  paper.)  It  has  been  so  often 
described  and  by  so  many  authors ;  its  general  appearance  and  struc- 
ture have  been  presumed. 

However  good  any  all  these  descriptions  may  be,  they  do  not  reach 
every  phase  of  its  Protean  shapes.  There  is  a  region  on  Black  Water 
and  Yellow  river,  or  in  a  word  it  may  be  said  on  the  east  and  south 
side  of  Conecuh,  where  the  general  appearance  changes ;  the  general 
impressions  of  a  stratified  deposit  fail ;  ferruginous  sandstones  and 
pipeclays  seem  to  be  no  more ;  gravel  so  constant  an  attendant  ceases 
to  be  found,  or  only  the  smallest  beds  and  minutest  forms.  And 
more,  that  southern  fiow  or  dip  of  the  stream  which  we  may  imagine 
it  to  have,  as  if  still  in  motion  by  impelling  fioods,  seems  arrested  here, 
and  seldom  can  any  more  structure  be  perceived  than  in  a  sand-dune. 
What  is  perceptible  seems  to  ran  from  the  direct  course  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  It  is  now  fiowingly  southwestwardly  towards 
the  Pensacola  embankment,  as  if  a  great  stream  had  run  over  from 
the  Georgia  Miocene  sands,  to  obliterate  our  later  Tertiaries,and  beat 
back  the  Gulf  from  the  Florida  coast.  It  is  not  uniform  then,  either 
in  material  or  structure.  It  has  not  sprung  from  the  same  sources, 
nor  been  moulded  by  uniform  forces.  It  is  not  of  fluviatile  birth,  yet 
attendant  upon  our  rivers,  it  maybe  expected  to  exhibit  types  pecu- 
liar to  each,  and  in  lines  parallel  to  the  great  waterways.  This  al- 
most symmetrical  development  in  connection  with  the  remains  we 
have  of  the  ancient  river  systems,  stamps  it  as  a  unit  in  its  genesis 
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and  a  anit  in  time,  whatever  the  local  diversity.  Of  the  Alabama 
OraDge  Sand  west  of  the  Chattahoochee  riverand  sooth  of  the  Eocene 
calcareoos  formation  fconstitoting  comparatively  a  depfression),  it 
may  be  said  that  no  formation  has  a  more  persistent  continaity  and 
onity  than  it.  It  may  be  clay,  it  may  be  sand,  it  may  be  gravel,  it 
may  be  stratified  or  poorly  so,  or  one  or  all  these,  yet  the  experienced 
observer  can  not  remiin  long  in  donbt,  or  well  mistake  it  for  any  oth^. 
The  only  hesitancy  he  can  ever  have  is  on  the  Mississippi  river  be- 
tween it  and  the  overlying  Port  Hudson  and  its  analogaea,  as  contin- 
aed  along  the  Alabama  and  Florida  coasts.  A  mistake  which  could 
not  far  miss  the  mark,  or  lead  to  any  very  serioas  misleading  conse- 
qaences  for  both  are  of  fresh  water  and  analogous  genesis,  and  differ 
mainly  in  the  order  or  time  of  deposition  If  the  Point  Hodson,  as 
represented  in  Alabama  by  Xannahabba*  Second  bottom,  is  attendant 
opon  oar  principal  streams  as  a  coarser  and  earlier  kind  of  Loeas,  it 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  Orange  Sand  also  attends  at  a  more 
respectful  distance  the  great  rivers,  occupying  in  greatest  force  the 
beds  of  those  oldest  waterways  already  sculptured  out  of  the  Marine 
Tertiary.  The  Nannahubba  comes  again  to  fill  up  the  oneven  re- 
moval of  the  Orange  Sand,  and  of  course  largely  uses  the  same  mmte- 
rial.  In  appearance  Nannahubba  is  of  even  horizontal  stratification, 
or  wholly  unstratified,  or  in  other  words,  the  layers  of  whatever  ma- 
terial in  themselves  are  without  structure,  or  silty,  or  loamy ;  whilst 
the  Orange  Sand  however  deep  the  deposit  exhibits  the  work  of  an 
ever  changing  current. 

This  much  prefaced,  we  may  expect  to  find  on  the  west  side  of  the 
main  water  way  of  Alabama  a  parallel  to  what  we  have  traced  on  the 
east :  and  in  fact  we  do.  Mobile  county  with  the  southern  half  of  Wash- 
ington presents  a  perfect  counterpart  of  Baldwin.  Both  are  quasi 
penini^ulas.  separated  by  the  broad  bay  of  Mobile  and  its  system  of 
affluents ;  both  are  flanked  by  minor  systems,  the  one  by  the  Perdido 
on  the  east,  the  other  by  the  Pascagoula  on  the  west ;  both  have  cor- 
responding elevations ;  Bay  Minette  on  the  M.  &  M.  R.  R.  is  put  at 
303  (279)  feet.  The  new  survey  of  the  Mobile.  Kansas  City  &  Jack- 
son R.  R.  has  the  divide  between  Mobile  and  Esoatawpa  rivers  258 
feet,  and  Citronelle  on  the  M.  &  O.  333  feet ;  both  approach  the  Gulf 
very  near  at  the  south  with  steep  declines  covered  th'nly  by  the  ill 
defined  Biloxi  sands  just  at  the  coast ;  and  finally  both  consist  of  essen- 
tially the  same  sands,  clays  and  gravels.  The  minor  streams  empty- 
ing into  the  Mobile  Central  system,  generally  rise  from  bold  sand  hill 
springs,  and  flow  with  a  rapid  current ;  those  going  into  the  lateral 
systems  east  and  west  have  broad  savannahs,  galls  and  bayheads,  for 
their  sources,  and  move  sluggishly  the  greater  part  of  their  course. 

*This  term  we  have  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  Second  Bottom 
deposits,  £.  A.  S. 
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Id  case  of  both,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  deposits  of  the  Orange 
Sand  lie  thinly  at  those  broad  savannahs  and  branchheads,  over  the 
older  clays  to  be  spoken  of  further  on,  and  which  at  these  points 
could  not  have  suffered  great  degradation  before  the  advent  of  the 
Orange  Sand  material ;  the  elevation  being  nearly  the  same  as  at  the 
high  points  where  the  sand  and  gravel  farther  south  had  renewed  the 
surface.  The  line  of  survey  of  the  Pensacola  &  Memphis  R.  R  runs 
across  these  very  fl&ts  showing  on  both  sides  an  elevation  a  little  over 
900  feet 

The  parallels  in  Mississippi  are  also  remarkable ;  and  having  been 
more  explored  there  with  better  opportunities,  thither  we  must  go 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  Lafayette.  Among  other  structural 
similarities  or  parallels,  we  may  notice  the  deep  light  colored  sands 
about  the  head  waters  of  Leaf  River,  in  Simpson,  Smith  and  Coving- 
ton counties  of  Mississippi ;  and  those  of  Covington  and  eastern  Es- 
cambia of  Alabama,  giving  rise  to  Yellow  River  and  Blackwater  as 
already  mentioned.  Again  Pearl  River  stands  a  parallel  to  the  Chat- 
tahoochee, although  the  great  ridges  between  the  former  and  the 
Mississippi  have  no  counterpart  east  of  the  latter,  just  as  the  great 
Father  of  Waters  itself  has  no  parallel  on  the  continent.  On  the 
map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Mobile  county  ridge  of  the  Orange  Sand 
is  narrower  than  that  of  Baldwin,  and  that  the  extreme  southern 
point  is  not  so  elevated.  There  is  allowed  it,  where  Franklin  creek 
near  the  Mississippi  line  leaves  it  to  traverse  the  Pt.  Hudson  on  its 
way  to  Escatawpa  river,  measured  across  to  where  Bayou  La  Batre 
washes  its  eastern  foot,  only  seven  miles.  On  the  line  of  the  Mobile 
A,  N.  O.  R.  R.  (L.  <&  N.)  from  where  it  crosses  the  same  Franklin  creek 
(26  miles  from  Mobile),  to  deep  cut  at  the  descent  of  Fowl  River  val- 
ley is  12  miles.  This  R  R.  from  Fowl  River  to  Mobile  has  no  more 
deep  cuts  in  strata  decidedly  Orange  Sand,  though  it  skirts  Cottage 
Hill  through  the  junction  of  it  with  the  stiff  Nanahubba  bench  or 
Mobile  Terrace.  This  more  sandy  foothill  formation  may  be  recog- 
nized along  northward  as  the  site  of  the  fine  vegetable  gardens  and 
"truck  farms''  which  supply  the  city.  There  may  be  still  some  doubt 
as  to  the  judgment  of  assigning  these  12  miles  of  deep  red  cuts  from 
Bayou  Franklin  to  Fowl  River  to  the  Orange  Sands,  but  after  a  close 
inspection  of  the  deepest  cuts  at  Grand  Bay.  and  finding  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  hills,  and  continuity  of  the  ridge  from  the  north  that 
the  probabilities  are  strong  against  its  being  Pt.  Hudson  ;  that  the 
creeks  of  the  region  of  Franklin  Bayou  and*  Fernland  creek  (which 
ran  north  from  a  higher  ground  in  a  mile  of  the  bay,)  Bayou  La 
Batre  and  the  headwaters  of  Fowl  River  itself  rise  from  springs 
in  these  hills;  and  finding  the  materials  of  the  cuts  are  wholly 
inconsis'ent  with  the  hypothesis,  I  think  the  assignment  ought 
to  stand.  In  the  Port  Hudson  or  Pontchartrain  clays  of  Missis- 
sippi   there    are    no   springs   of    water;    no    creeks    or   branches 
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rise  in  it,  though  many  run  across  it.  The  lower  layers  at 
these  cuts  in  Mobile  county  are  sandy  and  of  a  structure  not  seen 
anywhere  in  the  Port  Hudson.  The  upper  layers  having  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  red  loam  might  be  thought  belonging  to  the 
•'  brick-earth  "  silts  of  Tangipahoa,  but  I  think  not.  In  the  silts 
there  may  be  concretions  and  small  nodules  of  iron  ore,  but  the  mass 
itself  is  very  fine  silicious  material  with  little  clay.  At  Grand  Bay 
these  upper  layers  10  to  12  feet  thick  are  argillaceous  with  visible 
grains  of  sand,  and  the  iron  lumps  are  not  in  small  concretions  of 
ore  only,  but  in  large  blocks  and  masses  of  ferruginous  sandstone. 
Having  settled  satisfactorily  in  my  judgment  that  the  upper  layers 
at  Grand  Bay  are  also  Orange  Sand,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing all  the  other  cuts  eastward  to  the  same.  Some  of  them  exhibit 
finer,  more  silty  material,  but  not  more  so  than  is  often  seen  on  the 
summit  of  Orange  Sand  ridges,  and  the  continuity  being  unbroken 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  separating  them  stratigraphically.  It  is 
true,  just  as  St.  Elmo  near  which  commenced  some  of  the  springs  of 
Bayou  La  Batre,  the  level  gall-berry  flats  have  much  the  apperance  of  a 
Port  Hudson  surface ;  yet  again  such  flats  are  not  uncommon  on  the 
Orange  Sand  ridge  farther  north.  At  least  the  flats  are  not  **Pine 
Meadow,"  such  as  lie  so  near  to  the  west,  for  that  would  certainly 
indicate  the  latter  clays.  The  wells  at  St.  Elmo  are  60  feet  deep  be- 
fore getting  water  in  the  sands,  a  depth  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the 
Orange  Sand.  Excavations  in  this  vicinity  have  not  made  it  decisive 
whether  the  Orange  Sand  goes  out  to  the  aea  or  not ;  and  whether  it 
runs  under  the  Second  Terrace  at  the  city  or  not.  There  was  a  great 
erosion  of  the  formation  before  the  Mobile  terrace  was  laid  down. 
As  already  mentioned  under  the  former  head,  the  Port  Hudson  is 
pierced  through  at  Pritchard  Station  only  three  miles  north  of  Mobile 
without  revealing  decidedly  Orange  Sand,  yet  water  was  gotten  in 
white  sand,  and  at  Chickasa-Bogue  bridge  near  line  of  the  Mobile 
and  Birmingham  Railroad,  the  Second  Bottom  formation  rested  di- 
rectly upon  the  old  blue  gray  clays,  which  we  will  reach  further  on. 
under  the  name  of  the  Grand  Gulf.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  deep 
gray  clays  suffered  a  very  great  erosion  along  this  part  of  the  ridge. 
The  natural  dip  would  bring  them  down  almost  to  the  level  of  this 
water  on  to  the  point  where  seen  on  Chickasa-Bogue  twelve  miles 
north  of  Mobile ;  the  city  has  an  elevation  of  only  six  feet.  It  is  a 
fair  inference  therefore  that  the  whole  of  the  elevation  at  Water- 
works and  at  Spring  Hill  set  down  at  205  feet  is  all  Orange  Sand,  and 
gives  the  true  thickness  of  the  formation  on  this  part  of  the  ridge ; 
a  thickness  by  no  means  surprising  when  we  shall  come  farther  west, 
to  well-borings  which  have  pierced  it  in  many  places.  In  Mississippi 
from  data  carefully  collected.  Dr.  Hilgard*  assigns  it  a  thickness  from 

♦Geological  History  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  p.  9. 
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60  to  100  feet,  overlying  the  Tertiary  terranes,  from  which  it  had 
again  in  many  places  been  partially  taken  away  or  wholly  removed. 
The  father  south  the  less  of  this  degradation  has  taken  place,  until 
over  the  Grand  Gulf  there  was  pretty  generally  this  grand  covering- 
It  was  natural  and  to  be  expected  if  this  fine  sketch  of  the  History 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  approximates  the  truth,  that  in  the  descending 
period,  these  drifted  materials  should  accumulate  deepest  at  the  edge 
of  th«>  ocean.  This  is  certainly  a  rational  hypothesis  for  its  accumu- 
lation in  such  heaps  upon  the  heights,  which  we  know  begin  at  Ft* 
Adams  and  run  across  eastward  at  least  as  far  as  Baldwin  county,  Ala., 
which  might  have  marked  the  shore  line  at  the  end  of  the  "Champ- 
lain"  depression.  In  the  Terrace  period  subsequent  to  bringing  these 
points  back  to  the  present  elevation,  it  was  further  to  be  expected 
that  every  removal  and  rearrangement  of  this  material  would  only 
cause  deeper  accumulations  at  the  edge  of  the  retiring  sea.  Conse- 
quently it  is  no  surprise  to  find  the  same  author  ascribing  to  it  in 
places  a  depth  of  200  feet. 

With  opportunities  oflPered  since  and  data  now  before  us  in  the 
deep  borings  to  be  soon  presented,  it  is  no  exaggeration  at  the  over- 
lap of  the  Port  Hudson  to  ascribe  to  the  Orange  Sand  a  depth  ex- 
ceeding 300  feet. 

The  most  unexpected  results  of  recent  investigation,  are  the  exten- 
sion, of  the  great  Orange  Sand  hills  to  tide- water,  as  we  have  seen  to 
be  the  case  in  Mobile  and  Baldwin  counties.  It  will  take  somewhat 
from  the  singularity  so  surprising  to  one  who  has  seen  it  in  Missis- 
sippi only,  to  add  that  such  extension  does  not  stop  at  the  bluffs  on 
the  Alabama  side  of  Perdido  Bay ;  it  is  strongly  developed  on  the 
Florida  side  also.  In  fact,  the  ridges  of  this  formation  so  high  at 
Williams  and  Canoe  stations,  make  on  south  to  Pensacola.  A  little 
west  of  this  city  the  Orange  Sand  approaches  within  a  mile  of  the 
bay.  So  plain  and  remarkable  is  it  that  ordinary  driven  wells  here» 
even  out  in  the  Bay,  pierce  through  the  tough  blue  brown  clay  of  the 
Pt.  Hudson  equivalent,  to  inexhaustible  heads  of  water  in  Orange 
Sand,  and  become  flowing  fountains. 

The  great  beds  of  the  Orange  sand  still  continue  on  southward  and 
eastward  over  the  Miocene  Marls  until  stopped  by,  or  mingled  with, 
the  coarse  sand  formation  of  Pensacola  Bay,  Chattahoochee  Bay  and 
others  not  yet  understood.  One  of  last  clear  undoubted  develop- 
ments of  it  is  at  Orange  Hill,  6  miles  south  of  Chipley  in  Florida. 
South  of  that  also  in  that  vicinity  runs  east  and  west,  "Setson's** 
ridge,  evidently  an  old  shore  line,  where  our  Lafayette  once  bade  the  . 
Gulf  be  still.  Further  east  has  not  been  actually  explored  and  re- 
ports are  conflicting. 
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Interpretation. 

The  correlation  of  these  great  deposits  of  sand  and  clay,  considered 
by  Mr.  Tuomey  **AJabama  Drift"  and  by  Dr.  Hilgard  as  peculiarly 
developed  in  the  trough  of  the  Mississippi,  calling  them  '^Southern 
Drift,"  and  more  generally  Orange  Sand,  has  foi*  a  long  time  attracted 
the  attention  of  geologists.  Its  genesis  and  homologues  will  not  be 
discussed  here.  But  it  gives  pleasure  to  make  special  reference  to 
the  papers  of  Mr.  W.  J.  McGee  of  the  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  recently 
published  under  head  of  "The  Appomatox  Formation,"  and  **The 
Lafayette  Formation."  In  the  main  we  understand  him  as  working 
out  more  fully  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Tuomey,  who  was  the  first  to 
trace  this  formation  from  its  faint  beginnings  about  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  (where  he  possibly  confounded  it  with  the  more  recently 
discovered  and  differentiated  Columbian)  through  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  Va.  and  Columbia.  S.  C,  to  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  ♦  ♦  (2d 
Biennial  Rep.  p.  144  to  147.)  That  he  thought  it  Drift  need  not  create 
any  confusion  for  us.  Following  this  lead,  we  have  continued  to  call 
it  Orange  Sand,  with  no  special  theory  connected  with  the  name* 
As  to  its  age  we  do  not  think  this  clearly  and  definitely  established. 
It  certainly  overlies  all  that  we  have  seen  of  Tertiary  formations  in 
these  Gulf  States  .  It  is  above  the  Eocene  as  well  as  the  Cretaceous 
in  Alabama,  and  it  is  above  the  beds  in  Florida,  on  Appalachicola, 
Chipola  and  Shoal  River  undoubtedly  Miocene,  and  above  the  Grand 
Gulf  in  all  its  phases,  some  of  which  are  fossiliferous  in  Mississippi. 
But  it  sinks  and  disappears  under  our  recent  coastal  sands  below  Pt. 
Clear  and  Grand  Bay,  and  is  undoubtedly  deeply  covered  by  the  Port 
Hudson  and  the  newer  silts  and  gravels  of  the  Loess  of  Mississippi. 
If  it  could  be  determined  to  what  precise  Epoch  these  belong,  we 
could  then  approximate  more  satisfactorily  the  period  of  our  Orange 
Sand.  For  these  and  other  reasons  we  prefer  to  use  the  old  well 
understood  name  which  carries  no  theory  with  it,  leaving  the  final 
discussion  of  its  age  and  genesis,  to  a  special  occasion. 

MIOCENE. 

In  Hilgard^s  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Agricalture  of 
MisBiseippi  we  find  the  first  mention  of  a  formation  which 
follows  next  towards  the  southward,  and  consequently  imme- 
diately overlies  the  Yicksburg  orbitoidal  limestone.  This 
series  of  sandstones,  sands  and  clays,  Dr.  Hilgard  called  the 
Grand  Gulf  from  its  best  exposure  along  the  Mississippi 
river. 

In  subsequent  writings   of  Dr.   Hilgard,   this  formation 
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has  been  frequently  discussed,  and  it  has  awakened 
much  interest  among  geologists  from  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced in  assigning  it  to  its  proper  position  in  the  geologi- 
cal scale.  The  few  organic  remains  which  have  been  found 
in  these  strata  are  obscure  plant  impressions  or  casts  of 
shells  not  identified  and  perhaps  impossible  to  identify,  and 
all  that  was  certainly  known  about  the  formation  was  that  it 
was  younger  than  the  Yicksburg  limestone,  which  is  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  Eocene  or  lower  Tertiary.  During 
the  years  1890  to  1892,  Mr.  L.  0.  Johnson,  at  first  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  afterwards 
with  the  Geological  Survey  of  Alabama,  succeeded  in  fixing 
very  definitely  the  geological  position  of  the  Grand  Gulf, 
and  discovered  a  new  Tertiary  formation  overlying  it,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  Pascagoula,  and  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Grand  Gulf  has  been  classified  as  Miocene 
or  middle  Tertiary.  Mr.  Johnson  also  established  the  fact, 
until  then  only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  that  the  strata  of  the 
Gh'and  Gulf  series  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  sub- 
structure of  Alabama  and  he  has  marked  off  the  area  of  its 
surface  outcrop  in  Washington,  Monroe,  Baldwin,  Escambia, 
and  Covington  counties. 

1.     The  Fascagouul 

The  boring  for  an  artesian  well  at  Mobile,  reached  green- 
ish blue  clays  containing  estuarine  fossils,  Qnathodon  John- 
8oni^  Hydrobia  Mobilicmay  among  others,  at  a  depth  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  (650. )  Similar  clays  have  also 
been  observed  on  Ohickasabogue  and  Oedar  Creek,  but  eo 
far  as  we  know  wibout  determinable  fossils.  It  is  there- 
fore to  Mississippi  on  the  one  hand  and  to  Florida  on  the 
other,  that  nve  have  to  turn  for  better  exposures  of  the  new 
formation. 

In  Mississippi  fossils  were  first  discovered  in  these  clays 
by  Mr.  Johnson  in  1890,  a  little  north  of  Vernal  P.  O.  on 
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Ohickasawhay  river  in  Greene  county,  and  on  Fascagoala  or 
Leaf  Biver  as  far  north  as  Gwin's  Ferry,  and  as  far  south 
as  the  junction  of  Leaf  and  Chickasawhay.  But  calcareous 
clays  characteristic  of  the  formation  form  numerous  bluffs 
on  Fascagoula,  Chickasawhay,  Leaf  and  Fearl  rivers  from 
Americus  on  the  south  to  Adamsville  above  Leakville  in 
Greene  county,  and  to  the  northwest  as  far  as  Columbia  on 
Fearl  river  in  Marion  county. 

Near  Leakeville  on  the  Chickasawhay  river  a  bluff  ex- 
hibits, below  the  usual  characteristic  Second  Bottom  strata, 
about  20  feet  of  bluish  clays,  alternating  with  somewhat 
similar  bluish  clays  with  dark  and  lighter  colored  spots  that 
effervesce  with  acids,  and  in  many  of  which  may  be  traced 
faint  forms  of  fossil  shells.  Further  down  the  river  and 
down  Fascagoula  to  the  latitude  of  Americus  are  similar 
bluffs  all  showing  the  loose  calcareous  sands  and  the  bluish 
green  clays  which  characterize  the  formation.  In  Alabama 
the  exposures  are  much  less  satisfactory,  for  on  Escatawpa 
or  Beaver  creek  no  bluffs  or  deep  washes  could  be  discovered, 
but  the  streams  flowing  ec^tward  into  the  Mobile  river  show 
more  or  less  of  the  blue  clays  near  their  mouths. 
In  these  no  fossils  have  yet  been  discovered  and  they  are 
assigned  to  this  formation  merely  from  their  geographical 
position  and  the  character  of  the  material. 

The  geological  position  of  the  strata  of  the  Fascagoula 
horizon  is  established  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  by  the 
fossils  above  enumerated,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  study 
of  the  microscopic  forms  found  in  the  greenish  blue  sandy 
clays  reached  at  the  depth  of  650  feet  or  more  in  the  arte- 
sian boring  at  Mobile  which  also  furnished  the  shells  men- 
tioned. Mr.  K.  M.  Cunningham  has  carefully  examined 
this  material  and  from  the  slides  prepared  by  him,  Dr. 
Anthony  Woodward  has  identified  the  following  forms  which 
he  considers  as  of  Miocene  age. 
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Miocene  Foraminifera  Occurring  in  the  '^Oreensand*^  from  the  Mobile 

Artesian  Well. 

Cristellaria  crepidula,  Fichtel  &  Moll.  sp...  .from  depth  of         700  ft. 

Bulimina  elegans.  d'Orbigny.  "  "  "  735  ft. 

elegantissima,  d'Orbigny, **  "  "  700  ft. 

Discorbina  rosacea,  d'Orbigny ,  sp **  "  "  700-736  ft. 

Moliolina  seminulum,  Linne,  sp "  "  **  735  ft. 

Nonionina  depressula,  Walker  &  Jacob,  sp. .  "  **  "  700-735  ft. 

Rotalia  beccarii,  Linne,  sp **  "  **  700-735  ft. 

**       soldanii,  d'Orbigny, "  **  **  700-785  ft. 

This  greenish  clay  or  green  sand  contains  also  great  num- 
bers of  marine  fossil  diatoms  completely  pyritized  or  con- 
verted into  iron  pyrite.  Among  them  Mr.  Cunningham  has 
identified  the  following  genera  ;  Coscinodiacits^  AcUnopty- 
chuSy  PteurosigmOy  Navicula,  Triceratiumy  Synedra,  and 
Melosira.  The  markings  of  these  diatoms  were  so  much 
obscured  by  the  coating  of  pyrite  as  to  make  identification 
of  the  species  difficult  or  impossible. 

Fossil  diatoms  of  the  same  genera  as  those  above  named, 
and  in  similar  condition,  i.  e.  converted  into  pyrite,  have 
been  dredged  from  the  ship  channel  in  Mobile  Bay,  from 
depths  of  25  to  30  feet. 


The  following  notes  of  Mr.  L.  ('.  Johnson  though  relating 
to  Mississippi  localities  are  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to 
us  in  connection  with  the  new  Miocene  formation  discovered 
by  him,  viz.,  the  Pascagoula,  as  to  merit  a  place  in  this  re- 
port. The  Pascagoula  was  at  first  considered  as  a  marine 
or  estuarine  modification  of  the  Grand  Gulf,  but  has  since 
been  placed  as  a  distinct  formation. 

Recent  explorations  have  brought  to  light  the  fact,  that  the  upper 
layers  of  the  Grand  Gulf,  though  retaining  the  same  general  color 
and  appearance  and  manner  of  stratification  are  quite  different  really 
in  material,  and  possibly  in  method  of  genesis.  A  portion  of  these 
south  eastern  layers  have  also  been  found  to  contain  marine  or  rather 
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estuarine  fossils :  This  alone  must  separate  it  from  the  great  north 
western  beds  of  fresh  water  quartzites  and  clayey  sands.  To  what 
extent  this  separation  must  be  made  is  not  yet  fully  decided.  Pro- 
visionally we  will  divide  them  by  an  imaginary  line  giving  the  new 
division  a  uniform  breadth,  of  the  greatest  depth  found  upon  Chica- 
sawhay  and  Pascagoula  rivers,  where  recognizable  fossils  were  first 
discovered.    In  honor  of  one  of  them  it  will  be  called 

The  Pascagoula  Formation. 

On  the  Chicasawhay  side  of  the  line  fossils  have  been  seen  a  little 
north  of  Vernal  post  office.  On  Pascagoula  or  Leaf  river  side  only 
as  far  north  and  west  as  Gwinn's  ferry,  and  south  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers.  But  the  Calcareous  clays  characteristic 
of  the  Formation  have  numerous  bluffs  as  far  south  as  Americus,  and 
northward  nearly  to  Adamsville,  a  little  above  Leakesville  in  Green 
Co.  On  this  side  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  the  extent  of  surface  is  36 
miles.*  Upon  the  Pearl  river  side  it  sets  in  near  Columbia. 
But  the  heavy  clays  of  the  Pontchartrain  extend  up  to  the 
south  bank  of  Abolochitto  creek,  and  deep  wells  in  that  vicinity 
through  gravel  beds,  are  said  to  have  reached  fossils  in  an  underly- 
ing gray  clay.    They  can  only  be  of  this  Pascagoula  Phase. 

On  the  Mississippi,  as  we  might  expect,  the  upper  division  of  Grand 
Gulf  has  no  exposure  that  it  is  possible  to  recognize.  The  character 
and  structure  of  the  materials  as  seen  in  Mississippi  must  be  dwelt 
on  somewhat,  for  it  is  by  these  marks  we  must  recognize  it  eastward 
in  Alabama.  A  section  at  Mclnnis*  Ferry,  Leaksville,  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  a  nonfossiliferous  bluff,  of  Pascagoula  Clays. 

a.     Sec.  of  bluff  at  McInniH*   Ferry^  Leaksvilh',  Green  Co.  Miss. 

No.  1.     (Wanting  here  at  the  river),  sandy  soil  beneath  the 

town 4  to  6  ft. 

No.  2.    Clay  and  sandy  clay 5  to  10ft. 

No.  3.  Whitish  and  yellowish  sand,  stratified,  thin  seams  of 
pipe  clay  and  small  gravel  with  cypress  logs  and 
stumps  quite  sound 10-15  ft. 

No.  4.     Blue  clay,  firm 3   feet. 

No.  5.     Very  firm  and  tough  seam  of  No.  4 1    foot. 

No.  6.  Similar  bluish  clay,  but  with  darker  and  lighter  spots, 
which  effervesce  with  acid,  and  in  many  of  w^hich  may 
be  traced  a  faint  form  of  fossils 4  feet. 

No.  7.    A  firm  layer  of  No.  6.    Both  covered  with  white  efflor- 

T^        escence  after  rains 1  foot. 

No.  8.  A  compact  sandy  bluish  clay,  gray  when  dry,  nicely 
stratified  or  laminated,  easily  traced  under  water, 
and  forms  the  bed  of  the  river 7  feet. 

Total  of  this  bluff  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Pascagoula,  No's  4  to  8,  19  feet. 

♦(A  part  of  this,  however,  we  shall  further  on  see,  must  belong  to 
the  next  order  sub-division . ) 
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A  bluff  6  miles  above  Leaksville,  and  near  the  Adamsville  P.  O.,  I 
did  not  see,  but  Col.  McLain,  who  lives  there,  a  well  informed  gentle- 
man, represented  it  as  one  of  the  few  places  on  the  river,  where  it 
encroached  upon  the  high  pine  hills  of  the  eastern  bank ;  the  total 
height  being  160  feet,  of  which  more  than  100  feet  is  Lafayette,  the 
lower  part  being  a  firm  compact  laminated  clay,  and  a  grayish  sand 
the  same,  in  his  opinion,  as  the  laminated  c  ay  of  the  river  bed  at 
Mclnnis'  ferry,  with  more  sandy  material  beneath  it.  The  upper 
sands  lEind  clays  abound  in  plates  and  nodules  of  ferruginous  sand- 
stone. This,  from  what  I  saw  on  the  country  road  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  in  deep  cut  branches,  not  suspected  at  the  time,  and  not 
until  the  actual  discovery  of  fossils  lower  down,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  is  about  the  base  of  the  Pascagoula.  No  such  soft,  loose 
sands,  and  laminated  sandy  clays  exist  in  the  true  quarzitic  Grand 
Gulf.  As  we  will  see  farther  on,  the  highly  silicious  clays  of  that  are 
of  a  solid  unlaminated  structure,  impervious  to  water  hardening  in 
the  air,  and  jointed  or  breaking  into  rhomboidal  lumps  or  fragments. 
Below  Leaksville  many  bluffs  occur.  I  did  not  visit  all  of  them.  The 
greater  part  of  them  are  on  the  west  or  right  bank  and  not  easily 
accessible  except  by  boat.  The  only  feasible  road  near  the  river  is 
on  the  left  bank  (**the  river  road"),  and  the  only  one  traveled  by 
wagons.  A  mile  below  the  Mclnnis  Ferry  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  same  bluff,  is  Greens'  Bluff  :  only 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  upper  one,  to  determine  with  more 
satisfaction  the  dip  of  the  strata,  which  cannot  be  more  than  6  or  8 
feet  to  the  mile,  to  the  southwest. 

Roberts  Ferry  and  Bluff  is  13  miles  below  Leaksville,  and  is  in  S.  W. 
^  of  8.  2.  }i  of  Sec.  16  T.  1,  N.  of  R.  7,  W.  A  continuation  of  it  also 
on  the  right  bank  is  Lawson's  Bluff  one  mile.  A  branch  runs  down  on 
the  south  end  of  the  River  Bluff,  forming  the  graded  road  to  the  ferry. 
By  means  of  it  and  seveial  deep  washes,  the  structure  of  the  over- 
lying second  bottoms  sands  is  well  exposed. 

6.     Section  of  Bluffs  Roberts*  Ferry y  Minn, 

No.  1.  Is  the  ordinary  yellowish  surface  soil,  not  worthy  the  name 
of  loam.    (Second  Bottoms). 

No.  2.  Is  the  clay  of  the  subsoil,  and  true  representative  in 

these  second  bottoms  of  the  Port  Hudson 1  foot  to  6  feet. 

No.  3.  The  real  fossiliferous  Second  Bottom  sands  with  sticks 

occasionally  and  leaves,  not  plenty  at  this  bluff 12  feet. 

No.  4.  Is  the  ferruginous  layer,  which  always  forms  as  a  divide, 
between  the  older  clay,  and  the  newer  sandy  lignitic 
deposits 34  to  1ft. 

No.  6.  Is  the  Leaksville  clay,  or  quite  similar.  Instead  of  the 
dark  and  whitish  calcareous  nodules,  the  spots  are 
harder  and  ferruginous.    Towards  the  upper  end  there 
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are    four  long  streaks  of  such  ferruginous  clay  sand 

almost  stony.    They  are  not  interrupted  parts  of  the 

same  line,  nor  strata  one  above  the  other,  but  in  echelon 

as  it  were.    Except  these  spots  the  whole  15  feet  seem 

nearly  homogeneous. 

No  shells  were  seen  in  this  bluff,  but  a  mile  or  two  above,  on  the 

same  side,  a  high  bank  all  clay,  where  logs  are  rolled  into  the  river 

raftsmen  told  me  that  some  years  ago  when  they  began  putting  in  logs 

at  that  point  the  upper  part  of  the  bank  was  covered  with  rotten 

white  shells.    Oyster  shells  were  also  reported  to  me  as  occurring  in 

Pipkins  Branch,  on  the  east  side  and  some  four  or  five  miles  N.  E.  of 

Robert's  Bluff  on  section  16,  T.  1,  R.  6.  but  I  failed  to  find  the  place. 

From  the  timber  and  other  superficial  facies,  I  judged  the  subsoil  of 

the  extensive  terrace  on  the  east  side  to  be  calcareous,  as  far  up  as 

McLeod's  old  mill,  on  a  considerable  creek  of  the  same  name.    Not 

far  below  this  creek  (on  sec.  B.  T.  1,  R.  6.),  is  a  noted  mineral  spring. 

The  sulphurous  odor,  and  alkaline  and  chalybeate  taste,  are  such  as 

usually  come  from  beneath  Port  Hudson  when  lying  upon  calcareous 

strata.    A  little  below  this  spring  on  the  bank  of  the  small  creek  that 

flows  from  Vernal,  I  saw  live  oak  trees,  the  first  this  far  from  the 

coast,  which  I  regarded  also  as  significant  of  marls   beneath.    Below 

Roberts'  Ferry  about  2  miles  S.  E.  14  niil^  long,  on  lot  5  of  sec.  27,  T. 

1,  N.  of  R.  7,  west,  is  the  low  bank  only  seen  at  low^est  water,  known 

to  raftsmen. 

On  White's  creek,  is  a  fine  exhibition  of  the  Robert's  Bluff  clay. 
The  mill-dam  is  built  of  it  and  the  excavations  for  earth  expose  about 
15  feet  of  these  unmfstakable,  sandy  clays,  covered  here  by  a  great 
thickness  (about  40  feet)  of  sands  and  clays,  of  which  I  could  not  see 
enough  to  be  satisfied  whether  to  be  regarded  as  all  Lafayette,  or 
partly  Port  Hudson,  or  Second  Bottom.  Here  then  as  at  the  Roberts 
Bluff,  there  is  evidence  of  a  great  removal  of  these  clays  before  being 
covered  by  the  Lafayette,  which  in  its  turn  was  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  Second  Bottoms.  All  w^hich  is  still  clearer  at  the 
McRae  Bluff,  3  miles  north  of  Plum  Bluff  on  the  right  bank.  This 
also  consists  of  but  two  members :  30  to  40  feet  of  yellowish  sands 
constituting  a  high  terrace  land  a  mile  or  two  wide,  between  the  hills 
and  the  river,  and  20  to  30  feet  of  sandy  blue  gray  clay,  the  counter- 
part of  that  at  White's  creek,  5  miles  east  across  PascagOula  bottom. 
No  more  bluffs  of  this  character  could  be  heard  of  on  the  river.  Be- 
low Plum  Bluff,  4  or  5  miles,  and  l}i  or  2  miles  above  Americus.  there 
is  a  landing  called  Carter's  Bluff,  though  it  is  in  the  midst  of  flowed 
bottoms.  The  bank  is  not  exceeding  12  feet  high,  but  at  the  base  are 
well  exposed  3  or  4  feet  of  our  blue  gray  clays ;  above  is  only  sandy 
alluvium.  I  was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  hearing  of  an  exposure  of 
shells  here.  The  rumor  proved  true,  but  the  shells  are  only  of  an  old 
Indian  camp  now  buried  under  2  to  3  feet  of  soil  upon  which  are 
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growing  the  largest  trees.  All  the  shells  (of  which  1  obtained  many 
fragments)  were  unios.  The  next  bluff  is  below  Americus  and  already 
mentioned.  The  base  has  a  few  feet,  *I  think  properly  assignable 
to  the  Pascagoula  and  so  at  Dwyer's  Ferry  which  I  could  not  visit. 
(Hilgard  Report,  p.  154.)  This  gives,  at  the  utmost,  on  the  river  where 
there  was  a  severe  removal  of  the  Lafayette,  an  overlap  of  the  Port 
Hudson  upon  the  Pascagoula  of  only  about  5  miles. 

Ab  we  have  said  the  Pascagoala  formation  has  not  yet 
been  shown  to  ooour  east  of  lldobile,  bat  there  is  of  conrse 
leason  for  doubting  that  it  continues  eastward  and  merges 
into  the  more  oaloateous  types  of  later  Tertiary  deposits  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Johnson  has  spent  muoh  time  in  the  Florida 
Miocene  and  has  followed  the  outcrops  of  it  from  the 
typical  locality  at  Alum  Bluff  westward,  and  bis  conclusion 
is  that  our  Pascagoula  is  represented  by  the  uppermost  ot 
the  beds  exposed  at  Alum  Bluff.  This  subject  is  dealt  with 
more  at  length  below  in  connection  with  what  is  said  con- 
cerning the  equivalents  of  the  Grand  Gulf,  and  to  that  sec* 
tion  the  reader  is  referred. 

2.     The  Grand  Gulf. 

According  to  Dr.  Hilgard*  who  first  described  this  for- 
mation, its  materials  are  essentially  clays  and  sandstones, 
the  latter  generally  aluminous  and  soft,  and  of  white,  gray, 
and  yellowish  ^ay  tints:  the  sand  being  very  sharp.  Beds 
of  loose  sand  are  unusual ;  but  the  clays  are  quite  meagre, 
though  the  sand  contained  in  them  (as  is  the  case  in  the 
sandstones)  is  usually  quite  fine.  In  Mississippi  the  sand- 
stones seem  to  be  confined  to  the  northwestern  portion  of 
the  outcrop  where  they  are  the  prevalent  material,  and  they 
are  accordingly  seen  in  bluffs  along  the  Mississippi  river  at 
intervals  all  the  way  from  Grand  Gulf  down  to  Fort  Adams 
near  the  Louisiana  line.  In  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
parts  of  Mississippi  the  clays  and  clayey  sands  make  up 

*Geology  and  Agriculture  of  Mississippi,  p.  147. 
6 
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the  entire  formation.  Mr.  Johnson  has  given  of  recent 
years  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  examination  of  the  expoenree 
of  the  Grand  Galf  in  Mississippi  as  well  as  in  Alabama, 
and  his  observations  go  to  show  that  while  the  sandstones 
and  quartzites  are  most  prevalent  northwest  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Baleigh  in  Smith  county,  Mississippi,  to  Fort  Adams 
on  the  river,  yet  they  are  not  confined  to  that  area,  for  some 
of  these  qnart.zite8  are  to  be  found  as  far  east  as  St  Ste- 
phens, Alabama.  Dr.  Hilgard  remarks  upon  the  great 
scarcity  of  fossils  in  all  part«  of  the  Grand  Gulf,  but  Mr. 
Johnson  has  discovered  in  beds  of  white  pulverulent  silica 
of  this  formation,  in  Jefferson  county,  Mississippi,  a  shell 
of  unto  and  many  perfect  impressions  of  leaves,  among  them 
an  elm  not  readily  distinguished  from  the  American  elm  of 
the  present  day. 

In  Alabama  the  sandstones  as  above  mentioned  occur,  bat 
they  are  not  abundant.  The  prevailing  material  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  formation  as  seen  in  this  state,  is  a  -clayey  sand 
or  sandy  joint  clay  of  bluish,  pink,  purple,  gray  or  creamy 
white  colors.  This  clay  has  a  tendency  to  break  up  into 
rhomboidal  fragments.  The  vicinity  of  Healing  Springs  in 
Washington  county  is  the  best  place  to  study  the  lower 
measures  of  the  Grand  Gulf  as  it  appears  in  Alabama. 
About  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Healing  Springs  hotel  is  the 
"Chalk  Hill,"  an  outcrop  of  gray  indurated  clayey  sands 
mottled  with  ferruginous  stains,  in  places  however  almost 
white.  Two  miles  northeast  of  this,  between  the  two 
branches  of  Sinta  Bogue,  another  and  similar  outcrop,  and 
still  others  between  Mill  creek  and  Brier  creek,  and  a  mile 
or  two  north  of  Eoenton.  Near  Spring  Bank  Church  in 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  township  6,  range  3  west,  is  a 
fine  exposure  of  the  indurated  mudstones  of  this  formation 
similar  to  those  ot  the  Chalk  Hill  above  mentioned.  Under- 
neath these  materials,  the  strata  are   sands  and  clays  as 
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shown  in  section  of  a  well  near  the  School  House  at  Healing 
Springs  as  follows: 

a.  Section  of  Grand  Gulf  Strata  at  Healing  Springs. 

1.  Unstratilied  sands  or  soil 3  feet. 

2.  Mottled  sandy  clay 12      " 

3.  Yellow  sands  with  oohre  and  pipe  clay 10     ** 

4.  Blue  clayey  sands  with  fetid  mud 12  to  15  ft 

5.  Hard  compact  sands,  whitish  or  gray 8  to  10  ft 

6.  Looser  sands,  coarser  grained,  whitish 8  feet. 

Total 68  feet. 

Of  the  lowermost  bed  only  eight  feet  were  penetrated,  be- 
cause water  was  obtained  in  moderate  quantity.  The  surface 
at  the  School  House  is  fifty  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of 
the  Chalk  Hill. 

Strata  somewhat  similar  to  these  have  been  traced  by  Mr. 
Johnson  as  far  south  in  Washington  county  as  the  head 
waters  of  Bilbo's  creek. 

Near  the  head  waters  of  Bates'  creek  in  the  same  county, 
are  somewhat  heavy  clays  of  this  formation,  covered  by  fer- 
ruginous sandstone  and  conglomerate  of  the  Lafayette,  and, 
locally  protected  thereby  from  erosion,  appearing  in 
moderately  high  ridges.  Wells  dug  into  these  Grand 
Gulf  clays  are  generally  very  deep  and  the  supply  of  water 
amalL  Consequently  wherever  practicable,  and  the  people 
exercise  good  judgment,  wells  are  dug  in  the  Lafayette 
which,  wherever  it  is  as  much  as  twenty  feet  thick,  is  pretty 
certain  to  furnish  a  good  supply  of  soft  water.  The  water 
obtained  in  the  Grand  Gulf  clays  or  clayey  sandc,  is  always 
hard,  of  a  peculiar  flavor,  disagreeable  to  those  not  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  said  to  contain  salts  of  magnesia  and  iron, 
but  no  sulphur. 

The  upper  strata  of  the  Grand  Gulf,  occurring  in  typical 
exposures  about  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Johnson,  rarely  contain  any  of  the 
silicious  joint  clajs  and  quartzitic  sandstone  which   char- 
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acterize  the  preceding  lower  diyision,  but  they  are  pre- 
valently clays  or  clay  sands,  with  an  abundance  of  plant  re- 
mains in  places.  Many  of  these  fragments  become  nuclei 
for  the  formation  of  nodules  of  hard  ferruginous  clay 
sands:  in  places  also  there  is  much  of  iron  pyrites;  and 
there  are  beds  of  leaves,  logs,  and  stumps,  scarcely  changed 
enough  to  be  called  lignites.  In  structure  these  upper  beds 
are  more  distinctly  stratified  and  often  even  laminated, 
many  of  the  layers  being  almost  pure  sand,  but  retaining 
still  the  bluish  gray  color.  Springs  are  not  uncommon 
coming  from  the  sands,  and  the  wells  yield  a  moderate 
supply  of  generally  inferior  water. 

The  best  expoRures  of  the  rocks  of  this  part  of  the  Grand 
Gulf  are  to  be  seen  in  Mississippi,  and  a  short  account  of 
one  or  two  of  the  characteristic  outcrops  there  will  be  of 
service  in  our  interpretation  of  the  few  Alabama  outerope 
which  we  are  in  position  to  describe. 

On  Ghickasawhay  river  below  Winchester  in  Wayne 
county,  there  is  an  exposure  first  described  by  Dr.  Hilgard 
occurring  on  the  plantation  of  Col.  Sam  Powe.  In  this 
there  are  some  eight  to  ten  feet  thickness  of  clay  and  sands 
filled  with  roots  and  trunks  of  trees  and  impressions  of 
leaves,  all  in  good  state  of  preservation,  in  many  cases  deter- 
minable. Dr.  Hilgard  has  since  been  inclined  to  consider 
this  an  outcrop  of  the  Second  Bottom  deposits,  but  Mr. 
Johnson  after  close  examination  considers  the  first  interpre- 
tation of  Dr.  Hilgard  the  correct  one,  and  especially  so  be- 
cause of  the  occurrence  of  many  similar  beds  with  leaves 
and  other  vegetable  remains  observed  by  him  on  Leaf  Biver 
about  Augusta  and  elsewhere  the  age  of  which  appears  to  be 
unquestionably  Grand  Gulf.  Thus  at  Bawles  Spring  on 
Mineral  creek  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Perry  county, 
Mr.  Johnson  finds  a  great  bed  of  leaves  in  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  covered  and  enveloped  by  a  thin  deposit  of 
very  impervious  clay.     These  leaves   all   appear  to  be  of 
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modem  speoies.  On  Leaf  river  near  Augusta -in^  Perry 
county  at  Carpenter's  Bluff  or  *'  Goal  Bluff''  therd  ^re  ex* 
posed  below  the  strata  assigned  by  Mr.  Johnson  to- the 
Lafayette  formation,  some  fifty  feet  thickness  of  gray  cfaody 
clays,  and  below  them  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  of  blue 
mud  or  muck  filled  with  leaves,  fragments  of  wood  and  of 
logs  half  rotten. 

In  Washington  county,  Alabama,  the  joint  clays  and 
mudstones  of  the  lower  Grand  Gulf  have  been  traced  as  we 
have  seen  above  down  to  the  head  waters  of  Little  Bassett 
creek.  The  lower  part  of  this  county  has  the  peculiar 
topography  which  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the  presence 
of  the  clayey  sands  of  the  Grand  Gulf  just  below  the  sur^ 
face,  though  in  this  region  none  of  the  leaf  beds  have  been 
observed.  For  many  miles  here  the  country  is  a  succession 
of  crawfisby  pine  fiats  with  abundance  of  Spartina  grass, 
stunted  long  leaf  pines,  a  few  black  jack  oaks  also  stunted, 
with  gall  berry  bushes  in  spots,  and  thousands  of  sarra- 
cenias  or  pitcher  plants.  The  gently  undulating,  smooth, 
grass  covered  surface  reminds  one  of  a  well  kept  park,  but 
the  air  of  desolation  implied  in  the  stunted  timber  growth, 
the  absence  of  all  sign  of  human  habitation  for  miles  at  a 
time,  and  the  primitive  character  of  the  few  that  are  en- 
countered soon  dispel  this  idea.  The  surface  soil  here  is 
usually  a  yellowish  sand  with  a  clayey  sand  subsoil,  which 
must  be  somewhat  impervious,  to  explain  the  imperfectly 
drained  hollows  that  are  so  characteristic.  In  the  upper 
parts  of  Baldwin  and  almost  as  far  south  as  Bay  Minette,  we 
find  the  very  same  characters  of  timber,  surface  and  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  same  is  true  of  the  western  and  northwestern 
parts  of  Escambia.  These  impervious  clay-sands  are 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  Grand 
Gull  The  deep  borings  at  Biloxi  and  Mobile  and  other 
places  near  the  Gulf  coast,  show  alternations  of  sand  and  clay 
for  many  feet  below  the  strata  which  may  reasonably  be  as- 
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signed' tcT- the  Lafayette.     The  great  development  of  the 
beds,  t>f /Lafayette  in  the  upper  part  of  Mobile  and  the  lower 
part -of   Washington,  and   of  Baldwin    also,  interferes  very 
mji4j^  with  the  surface  outcrops  of  the  grand   Grand   Golf 
*rpcks  or  clays  except  along  the  water  courses. 
,  •..  «ln  Escambia  county  there  stre  some  very  fair   exposures 
'••;.* of  the  Grand  Galf  strata,  e.  g.  at  the  B.  B.  cut  on  the  Bep- 
'.'    ton  branch  not  far  aboye  Flomaton,  below  a  covering  of  La- 
'     fayette  sands,  and  loams,  there  appear  first  some  four  or  five 
feet  of  reddish  mottled  clays,  then  a  sandy  ledge  two  feet  in 
thickness,  and  below  that  to  the   bottom  of  the  cut,  clays 
again.     At  the  Big  Gut  west  of  Flomaton,  below  the  Lafay- 
ette are  some  20  feet  of  the  clayey  sands  of  the  Grand  Golf. 
In  neither  locality  were  fossils  to  be  observed,  but  about  five 
miles  south-west  of  Brewton  at  "Coal   Bluff^'  in  section  7 
township  1,  range  11  east,  the  following  section  is  seen: 

b.  Section  at  Coal  Bluffs  or  Conecuh  River. 

1.  Thin  alluvial  soil 4  feet. 

2.  Old  bluff  covered  with  timber 16    " 

3.  8andy  clay  with  logs  and  leaves 2    ** 

4.  Bed  of  lignite  and  leaves 2    " 

5.  Dark  gray  sands  to  water  level 6-8    " 

No  fossils  were  discovered  here  except  the  leaves  and  other 
vegetable  remains,  though  the  character  of  the  materials  of 
stratum  No.  5,  in  its  lowest  part,  leads  to  the  suspicion  that 
at  very  low  stages  of  the  water,  fossils  similar  to  those  found 
at  Roberts  may  yet  be  discovered. 

Lovelace^s  Mill  at  Bobertd  is  on  the  headwaters  of  Silas 
creek,  in  S.  5,  T.  1,  B.  12.  The  wash-out  at  the  waste  way 
exposes  a  well  leached  bed  of  black  sand  containing  innum- 
erable impressions  of  Miocene  shells. 

Of  these  shells  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Dall  has  identified  the  follow- 
ing: Cardium  Chipolannm,  a  Cardiia,  hLiicina^  and  a  Jlfo- 
coma^  the  species  of  which  were  not  identifiable.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Dall  that  this  fossilif erous  bed  belongs  to  the 
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Chipola  diyiBion  as  established  in  Florida,  and  of  which  fur- 
ther mention  will  be  made  below.  Mr.  Johnson  who  made 
the  collection  has  recognized  other  genera  among  the  shell, 
a  g.  Arca^  Pectunculus,  Crassatella,  Cardium^  and  Tur» 
riieUa.  The  succession  of  the  istrata  will  be  seen  in  the  sab« 
joined: 

c.  Section  at  Lovelace* h  Mill,  Roberts ^  Ala. 

1.  Surface  materials  brownish  sands 6  feet. 

2.  Lignite  with  cross  bedded  sands 8    ** 

3.  Gross  bedded  sands 7    " 

4.  Tough  clay  with  wood  fragments 3    '' 

5.  Fosslliferous  dark  gray  sands  to  water  level 3-4    '* 

West  of  Roberts  and  a  little  over  a  mile  distant,  and  just 
below  the  mouth  of  Silas  creek,  is  the  Silas  Bluff  on  Conecuh 
liver.  Hjpsometrically  the  lower  strata  are  about  12  feet 
lower  than  the  fossil  bed  at  Lovelace's  Mill.  A  profile  sec- 
tion is  as  follows: 

d.  Sectional  Silas  Bluff,  on  Conecuh  River. 

1.  Third  terrace 

3.  Second  terrace 6  feet. 

3.  Very  tough  blue  clay 2    " 

4.  Stratified  clay  and  sand,  water-bearing 6    " 

6.  Whitish  sandy  clay,  with  streaks  or  stains  of  iron 4    " 

No.  5  is  evidently  of  easy  erosion  whilst  wet  or  before 
ever  dried;  hence  generally  removed  and  its  place  filled  by 
alluvial  clays  and  sands  for  several  miles,  or  up  to  the  Eocene 
rocks  of  Tippet  Shoals.  One  interest  in  this  section  is  that 
the  strata  numbers  3  and  6,  may  be  identified  in  overlaps  to 
the  north  of  this  locality.  No  fossils  were  seen  at  this  small 
exposure  in  No.  8,  but  it  doubtless  lies  directly  beneath  the 
fossiliferous  sands  of  Roberts,  and  being  a  tenacious  clay, 
probably  contains  at  least  the  casts  of  these  shells  in  some 
places.  No.  6  is  of  unknown  thickness  but  is  evidently  ident- 
ical with  the  more  sandy  forms  of  the  Grand  Galf. 

It  occurs  at  the  surface  at  Mr.  N.  B.  Dixon's  (8.  1,  T.  2, 
B.  18)  six  miles  further  north  and  about  150  feet  above  the 
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river  at  that  point  This  will  aooord  well  with  the  dip  ap- 
proximated at  other  points,  namely  of  abont  25  feet  to  the 
mile.  The  materials  of  the  outcrop  at  Dixon's  are  identical 
with  those  at  the  Ohalk  Hill,  at  Healing  Springs,  viz.,  whitish 
sandy  clays  and  sandstone  with  red  and  purple  ferraginons 
stains. 

Another  overlap  near  Marder  creek  sustains  the  same  es- 
timate; and  it  is  more  interesting  still  because  the  clay  bed 
at  that  place,  though  high  and  dry,  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
texture  and  in  other  respects  the  same  as  No.  3  of  the  Silas 
Bluff  section.  It  contains  fossils  of  which  one,  Venus  latily- 
rala,  may  be  clearly  made  out,  and  more  doubtfully  a  Madra 
congesia.  '         ^ 

Age  of  the  Orand  Oulf. — In  these  Alabama  sections  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Escambia  county  we  see  the  very  marked 
and  unmistakable  strata  of  the  Grand  Gulf  series  L  a  the 
mudstones  and  silicious  clays  and  sandstones,  constituting 
the  lower  members  of  the  formation  as  it  is  exhibited  in 
Alabama,  (the  Fort  Adams  or  Ellisville  phase  of  Johnson*), 
passing  below  the  fossiliferous  beds  corresponding  to  the 
Hattiesburg  phase  oE  Johnson,  holding  forms  characteristic 
of  the  Ghipola  division  of  the  Lower  Miocene,  thus  fixing 
very  definitely  the  geological  position  of  these  lower  Grand 
Gulf  beds,  between  the  Vicksburg  orbitoidal  limestone  of 
the  Eocene,  and  the  lower  or  Ghipola  division  of  the  Miocena 

On  the  Chattahoochee  river  the  Ghattaho^x^hee  formation 
named  by  Mr.  Langdon,  occupies  this  same  horizon,  and 
probably  represents  the  eastward  extension  of  this  lower 
member  of  the  Grand  Gulf.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to 
review  the  subdivisions  of  the  Miocene  as  shown  along  the 
Chattahoochee  in  order  that  the  relations  of  our  Alabama 
formations  may  be  more  clearly  seen. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  Mr.  D.  W.  Langdon  while  employed 
by  the  Alabama  Survey  upon  an  examination  of  the  forma- 
tions exhibited  along  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  river, 
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diaoovered  that  a  series  of  calcareoas  rooks  of  Miocene  age 
overlay  the  Orbitoidal  limestone  of  the  Vicksborg  age,  from 
a  point  some  ten  miles  above  Chattahoochee  Landing  down 
to  Alum  Bluff  just  above  Bristol  in  Florida.  To  these  strata 
he  gave  the  name  Chattahoochee,  but  subsequent  examina- 
tions bj  the  geologists  of  the  D.  8.  Geological  Survey,  have 
led  to  a  subdivision  based  upon  important  differences  in  the 
contained  fossils,  and  the  name  Chattahoochee  has  been  re- 
tained for  the  lowermost  50  feet  or  more  of  these  beds 
which  immediately  overlie  the  Eocene  limestone,  and,  as  has 
lately  been  shown  by  Prof.  Pumpelly,  unconformably. 
Above  the  Chattahoochee  limestone  follow  about  fifteen  feet 
or  more  of  sandy  clay  containing  a  great  variety  as  well  as 
great  numbers  of  fossils;  this  bed  is  exposed  at  the  base  of 
the  Alum  Bluff  and  elsewhere  and  has  been  named  the  Chip- 
ola  marl.  Above  this  are  some  25  feet  of  sands,  fossilifer- 
ous  below  and  grading  into  the  Chipola  beds,  but  without 
fossils  above  except  perhaps  impressions  of  leaves.  These 
are  cross-bedded  sands  with  streaks  of  .clay  traversing  the 
lower  half  and  in  these  clay  beds  are  found  the  vegetable 
remains  spoken  of.  The  next  overlying  beds  belong  to  the 
upper  or  Chesapeake  division  of  the  Miocene,  the  previously 
described  beds  being  lower  Miocene.  This  Chesapeake  Mi- 
ocene division  is  represented  along  the  Chattahoochee  by 
some  35  feet  of  bluish  gray  marl  filled  with  fossils  by  which 
the  identification  is  made  certaia  and  easy,  btill  above  this 
and  forming  the  uppermost  of  the  Miocene  so  far  as  yet  dis- 
criminated, are  25  feet  or  more,  of  a  tough  gray  clay  con- 
taining a  few  fragments  of  vegetable  matters  and  some  ob- 
scure traces  of  shells.*  Mr.  Johnson  has  traced  these  for- 
mations westward  from  the  Chattahoochee  river  nearly  up 
to  the  borders   of  Alabama,  and  the  identity  of  the  Boberts 

*The  latest  and  most  accurate  survey  of  these  strata  has  recently 
been  made  by  Messrs.  Dall  and  Stanley-Brown,  and  the  results  given 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  Vol.  6,  pp. 
147-170.    We  have  made  use  of  this  report  in  the  proceeding  notes. 
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exposure  with  the  Ghipola  marl  seems  to  be  sufficiently  well 
made  ont.  Mr.  Johnson  has  also  discovered  a  locality  at 
Oak  Grove  in  Florida  a  few  miles  sonth  of  the  Alabama  line, 
where  great  numbers  of  well  preserved  shells  have  been 
obtained,  and  they  have  been  identified  by  Mr.  Dall  as  equiv- 
alent in  position  to  the  Alum  BlufF  Beds  above  described. 
The  Paecagoula  beds  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  have  not 
as  yet  been  seen  further  towards  the  east  than  Mobile,  but 
in  Mr.  Dall's  opinion  the  probabilities  all  point  to  their  be- 
ing equivalent  to  the  aluminous  beds  of  Alum  BlufF  overly- 
ing the  Chesapeake  marl.  Thus  in  Alabama  we  find  very 
satisfactory  connections  of  the  hitherto  unclassifiable  Grand 
Gulf  of  Mississippi,  with  the  eabily  placed  fossiliferous  Mio- 
cene beds  of  Florida.  The  upper  or  clay  sand  and  lignitie 
division  of  the  Grand  Gulf  formation  so  characteristically 
seen  about  Hattiesburg  in  Mississippi  and  at  Roberts  in 
Alabama,  and  everywhere  unmistakably  recognized  as  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Gulf  formation,  becomes  fossiliferouB 
towards  the  east  and  proves  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Ghipola 
Miocene.  The  underlying  division  of  the  Grand  Gulf,  last 
seen  at  Mr.  Dixon^s  near  Mason  in  Escambia  county,  has 
thus  far  yielded  no  fossils  by  which  it  may  be  correlated 
with  the  Chattahoochee  Miocene  beds,  yet  its  position  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Chattahoochee  Limestone  of  Mr. 
Langdon,  and  there  is  no  room  for  any  reasonable  doubt 
about  their  identity  in  age.  And  here  again  we  have  an 
illustration  of  the  tendency  of  some  of  the  Eocene  and  most 
of  the  Miocene  formations,  which  in  Mississippi  and  west- 
ern Alabama  are  of  fresh  water  or  estuariue  origin,  to  as- 
sume towards  the  east  more  and  more  distinctively  marine 
characters. 

This  correlation   has    been   brought  out    almost    solely 
through  the  Alabama   Survey,*  for  Mr.  Langdon  in   1889 

♦The  identification  of  the  shells  and  the  correlation  by  means  of 
them  of  our  Grand  Gulf  fossiliferous  beds  with  those  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River,  we  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Dall.    As  early  as  1891 
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made  the  disoovery  of  the  Chattahoochee  Miocene  and  gave 
it  its  proper  place  in  the  series;  later  work  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logist has  refined  upon  this  classification  by  recognizing  the 
snbdivisions  and  correlating  with  other  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
Then  later,  Mr.  Johnson  while  working  for  oar  survey  found 
the  Ghipola  fossils  at  Roberts,  in  Escambia  county  by  which 
the  Grand  Gulf  was  definitely  placed  as  a  member  of  the 
lower  Miocene,  and  he  afterwards  followed  this  discovery 
into  Florida,  where  at  Oak  Grove  he  discovered  the  marl 
beds  with  well  preserved  fossils  which  have  only  the  more 
definitely  and  certainly  confirmed  this  classification. 


EOCENE. 

Most  of  the  observations  upon  the  Eocene  formations  of 
the  state  as  they  occur  along  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
rivers,  were  made  previous  to  1886  and  were  first  published 
in  Balletin  No.  43  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  above 
referred  to.  Since  1886  the  examinations  of  these  forma- 
tions have  been  carried  across  the  state  to  the  Georgia  line, 
and  some  minor  changes  in  the  classification  have  been 
thought  desirable. 

THE   ST.    STEPHENS   WHITE   LIMESTONE. 

As  already  stated,  we  include  in  this  formation  both  the 
Vicksburg  and  the  Jackson  groups  of  Conrad,  Hilgard,  and 
others,  as  well  as  the  Bed  Jiluff  group  of  Hilgard,  if  it  is 
developed  in  Alabama.  The  recent  very  extensive  collec- 
tions of  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich  have  shown  that  a  large  number 
of  species  of  shells  are  common  to  the  Vicksburg  and  to  the 
Jackson  bed.     Certain  lithological  and  paleontological  dif- 

we  had  collected  strati gravhical  evidence  sufficient  to  bring  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Grand  Gulf  beds  and  the  Chattahoochee  Lime- 
stone occupied  the  same  horrizon  in  our  geological  column,  and  the 
collections  made  later  by  Mr.  Johnson  have  made  this  conclusion  a 
certainty. 
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ferences  may  easily  be  observed  in  the  different  parts  of  this 
formation,  as  set  forth  below,  but  these  differences  do  not, 
in  our  opinion,  justify  us  in  dividing  a  formation  which,  in 
Alabama,  so  clearly  presents  itself  as  a  unit  The  term 
White  Limestone  has  been  nsed  by  Professors  Taomey  and 
Winchell  and  by  other  geologists  as  representing  both  of 
the  above  groups,  though  most  of  the  writers  on  Alabama 
Tertiary  geology  have  called  attention  to  certain  differences 
existing  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  for- 
mation as  exhibited  at  the  bluff  at  St.  Stephens. 

The  term,  moreover,  is  popularly  used  to  designate  this 
whole  series  of  limestone  rocks  throughout  the  region  in 
which  it  occurs.  As  above  stated,  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
also  wish  to  use  it,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  confine  the  term, 
as  does  Heilprin,  to  the  lower  60  feet,  which  corresponds  to 
the  Jackson  division. 

The  thickness  of  the  White  Limestone  in  Alabama  we 
believe  to  be  not  less  than  350  feet,  and  our  estimates  are 
based  upon  the  following  facts:  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
Claiborne  bluff,  on  the  road  to  Perdue  Hill,  White  Limestone 
filled  with  Orhitoides  Mantelli  Mort.  occurs  at  least  200  feet 
above  the  base  of  the  argillaceoutt  White  Limestone  (Jack- 
son) which  immediately  overlies  the  Claiborne  fossiliferous 
sands.  At  this  locality,  therefore,  we  have  undoubtedly  200 
feet  of  limestones  belonging  to  this  division  of  the  Tertiary. 
At  Salt  Mountain,  150  feet  of  coral  limestone  overlies  the  up- 
permost of  the  beds  with  Orhitoides  Mcmtelli,  and  this,  added 
to  the  orbitoidal  and  argillaceous  limestones  seen  at  Clai- 
borne, gives  what  we  consider  to  be  the  maximum  thickness 
of  the  White  Limestone. 

As  regards  the  classification  of  the  White  Limestone  in 
the  Tertiary  series,  opinions  vary.  Conrad  says:*  "The 
Claiborne  group  I  regard  as  newer  Eocene,  the  Jackson  as 

♦Geol.  N.  C,  Vol.  I,  Appendix  A,  p.  26,  1875. 
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older  Oligooene,  and  the  Yicksborg  group  as  newer  Oligo- 


cene." 


Heilprin*  also  puts  the  Vioksbnrg  and  the  Jackson  to- 
gether as  Oligocene,  though  elsewhere  in  the  same  voluxne^ 
he  speaks  of  the  Yioksburg  alone  as  Oligooene  and  places 
the  Jackson  with  the  Eocene  as  its  uppermost  member. 

The  view  of  Conrad  was  at  first  adopted  by  us,  but 
subsequently,  the  study  of  extensive  collections  made  by  Mr. 
Aldrich  at  Jackson  and  Yicksbnrg,  the  finding  by  him  of 
Venericardia  planicoata  in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the 
White  Limestone  near  Claiborne,  and  other  circumstances 
have  led  us  to  think  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
separating  any  part  of  our  White  Limestone  from  the 
Eocene,  and  we  have  no  strata  in  Alabama  which  we  regard 
as  Oligocene. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  nowhere  in  Alabama  have  any  de- 
posits yet  been  found  comparable  with  the  fdssiliferous  beds 
of  Jackson  and  Yicksburg  in  Mississippi,  as  regards  either 
the  excellence  of  preservation  or  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  fossils;  for,  with  the  exception  of  OrbHoides  Manlelli, 
Pecten  perplanus  Mort,  Zeuglodon  cetoides,  and  a  few 
others,  fossils  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  Alabama  White 
Limestone. 

Divisions  oj  the  White  Limestone, — The  few  forms,  how- 
ever, which  do  occur  here  appear  to  be  generally  restricted 
to  a  definite  horizon,  and  we  recognize  in  ev^ry  locality  of 
its  occurrence  two  divisions  of  the  White  Limestone,  and 
in  one  place  three  divisions,  each  distinguished  by  pecu- 
liarities in  its  lithological  characters  and  in  its  fossils. 

The  uppermost  division^  150  feet  in  thickness,  has  as 
yet  been  observed  in  one  locality  only,  viz,  at  Salt  Moun- 
tain at  the  Middle  Salt  Works  in  Clarke  county.  Th& 
rock  here,  is  a  hard,  white  limestone,  composed  in  great 

measure   of  masses   of   corals  partly  silicified.     Near  the 

— — —  —  

♦Contrib.  to  the  Ten.  Geol.  and  Pal.  of  the  U.  S.,  p.  33. 
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base  of  this  rook  there  ocoor  great  numbers  of  the  spines 
and  plates  of  echinoderms  * 

The  middle  division  of  the  White  Limestone  has  a  thick- 
ness of  at  least  140  feet  Lithologioally  it  varies  consid- 
erably, being  in  part  a  hard,  crystalline  limestone  weathering 
into  rough,  irregularly  shaped  pieces,  which  have  suggested 
the  name  ^'horsebone^'  rock,  popularly  used  to  designate  it 
Another  variety  is  a  soft,  sometimes  pulverulent  mass  of 
nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  everywhere  quarried 
for  building  purposes.  When  fresh,  this  rock  may  easily  be 
cut  with  an  ax  or  a  saw,  but  it  hardens  on  exposure  to  the 
air  and  lasts  for  many  years,  in  chimneys  and  pillars  to 
houses.  This  part  of  the  White  Limestone  contains  as  a 
characteristic  fossil  OrbHoides  Mantelli^  often  in  such  num- 
bers that  the  rock  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  the  disks 
of  orbitoides  packed  in  soft,  white  carbonate  of  lima  The 
orbitoides  are  most  abundant  in  the  upper  two- thirds  of 
this  division,  becoming  less  and  less  abundant  below  this. 

The  lower  divisiwi  of  the  White  Limestone,  about  60 
feet  in  thickness,  is  in  general  terms  a  light  colored,  argilla- 
ceous limestone  resembling  the  Botten  Limestone  of  the  Cre- 
taceous formation  both  in  the  character  of  the  rock  and  in  that 
of  the  soils  to  whith  it  gives  rise  on  disintegration.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  thin  bands  of  tolerably  pure,  white  limestone  and  by 
beds  of  slightly  calcareous  clay,  the  latter  often  impreg- 
nated with  gypsum.  In  places  it  is  strongly  glauconitic. 
This  division  contains  a  greater  variety  of  fossils  than  either 
of  the  other  two,  though  probably  a  smaller  number.  The 
fossils  appear  in  general  to  be  much  more  abundant  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  rock,  where  the  more  commonly  occurring 
species  are  Pecten  pet'planits  Mort,  Spondylus  dtimosua 
Mori,  Ostrea  creiacea  Mort,  Terebratula   Uichryma  Mort., 

♦This  rock,  or  series  of  rocks,  has  not  been  observed  anywhere  else 
in  Alabama,  and  we  must  therefore  consider  it  as  of  local  occurrence 
only. 
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and  sharks^  teeth,  aod  bones  of  Zeuglodaii  cetoides.  This  up- 
per and  most  highly  fossiliferous  part  holds  calcareous  clays 
which  are  strongly  phosphatic  and  occasionally  well  filled 
with  phosphatic  or  coprolitic  nodules.  The  lower  half  of 
this  division,  while  less  fossiliferous  than  the  preceding,  has 
in  nearly  every  locality  examined,  a  bed  near  its  base  at  least 
three  feet  in  thickness  holding  vast  numbers  of  Scutella 
Lyelli  Con.  This,  which  we  have  called  the  Scutella  bed, 
has  often  served  us  as  a  guide  in  the  study  of  this  forma- 
tion in  the  field,  since  it  overlies  by  a  few  teet  only  the  Clai- 
borne fossiliferous  sands.  ^ 

This  lower  division  of  the  White  Limestone  has  usually 
been  considered  the  equivalent  of  the  Jackson,  and  the  over- 
lying orbitoidal  rock  (middle  division)  the  equivalent  of  the 
Yicksburg  groop  of  Mississippi,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  identification.  The 
uppermost  division  has  been  observed  or  recognized  only  at 
one  locality  (Salt  Mountain),  but  it  will  probably  be  found 
to  belong  to  the  Yicksburg  group. 

Illustrative  Sections. — The  following  sections  (see  Plate 
XIX)  exhibit  the  characters  of  two  phases  of  the  White 
Limestone  as  they  are  exposed  along  the  two  rivers,  and  a 
third  phase  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  Clarke  county  between 
the  rivers. 

(a)  About  six  miles  south  of  Jackson,  in  Clarke  county, 
at  the  Central  Salt  Works,  I  obtained  in  the  summer  of  1885 
a  section  of  the  uppermost  of  the  White  Limestone  rocks 
which  overlie  the  orbitoidal  rock.  These  rocks;  which  are 
seen  in  actual  contact  with  the  orbitoidal  limestone,  form 
the  summit  of  the  White  Limestone  formation  in  Alabama, 

*The  rocks  of  the  Claiborne  group  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  White  Limestone  by  the  presence  of  glauconite  in  large  propor- 
tion, and  this  Scutella  bed  is  the  first  of  the  ferruginous  beds  of  the 
Tertiary.  We  are  undecided  whether  this  Scutella  bed  should  go 
with  the  White  Limestone  or  with  the  Claiborne,  since  the  fossil  is 
found  in  both  formations. 
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SO  far,  at  least,  as  onr  obflervation  goes.  At  this  locality, 
Salt  Greek  flows  at  the  base  of  a  hill  rising  150  feet  above 
the  water  level  and  composed  of  limestone  in  which  the  only 
rec(^i^izab1e  fossils  are  spines  and  plates  of  echinoderms 
and  great  masses  of  corals.  These  corals  make  np  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  hill.  A  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  base  of  the  hill  a  thickness  of  about  twenty  feet  of 
the  orbitoidal  rock,  snch  as  is  used  in  the  vicinity  for  build- 
ing purposes,  is  exposed,  and  in  such  position  as  to  show 
unmistakably  that  it  underlies  the  coral  rock  of  the  hill  just 
mentioned,  which  has  the  local  name  of  Salt  Mountain.  (See 
Plate  XIX,  Fig.  1. 

(b)  The  blufF  at  Saint  Stephens  on  the  Tombigbee  Biver 
(Plate  III),  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  exhibits  both 
of  the  commonly  occurring  phases  of  the  White  Limestone, 
viz,  the  middle  and  lowermost  (S€)e  Plate  XIX).  The 
uppermost  70  feet  of  this  bluff  consists  of  the  soft  White 
Limestone,  which  is  extensively  quarried  for  building  chim- 
neys. Orbiioides  Manielli  occurs  throughout  this  rock,  but 
is  particularly  abundant  in  the  uppermost  20  or  30  feet. 
Below  the  orbitoidal  rock  to  the  water^s  edge  the  limestone 
is  rather  argillaceous  and  holds  in  places  great  numbers  of 
Spondylus  {Plagiosioma)  dumosus  and  other  fossils  which 
are  usually  considered  characteristic  of  the  Jackson  group. 
In  this  part  of  the  bluff,  Mr.  D.  W.  Langdon,  Jr.,  of  the 
Alabama  Geological  Survey,  in  1884  discovered  phosphatic 
nodules  and  a  phosphatic  marl,  a  more  detailed  description 
of '  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  Beport.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  in  the  summer 
of  1885  we  found  that  a  phosphatic  marl  occurs  in  the  lower 
or  Jackson  division  of  the  White  Limestone  everywhere  in 
Choctaw,  Clarke,  and  Monroe  counties. 

(c)  About  half  a  mile  above  Saint  Stephens  Bluff,  and  in 
plain  sight  of  it,  is  Gopher  or  Baker's  Hill,  where  the  actual 
contact  of  the  limestones  of  Saint  Stephens  Bluff  with  the 
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fermgiDooB  sands  of  the  Claiborne  formation  may  be  clearly 
seen. 

The  following  seotion  of  Baker's  Hill  should  set  forever 
at  rest  the  question  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  strata 
concerned  (see  Plate  XIX,  Fig.  3. ) 

Section  at  Baker* b  Hilly  Tomhighee  River. 

1.  Orbitoidal  limestone  forming  summit  of  the  hill.    This  limestone 

18  the  same  as  that  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  Saint  Stephens 
Bluff,  half  a  mile  distant 20  to  80  feet. 

2.  Argillaceous  limestone  with  Pecten  perplanua  Mort.  and  Pecten 

Poulsoni  Mort.  in  its  upper  part  and  with  hard  ledges  in  lower 

part 55  to  60  feet. 

This  rock  is  the  same  as  that  at  the  base  of  Saint  Stephens 

Bluff,  but  only  15  to  20  feet  of  it  are  to  be  seen  above  water  at 

latter  place. 
8.    Bed  with  Scutella  Lyelli  in  great  numbers,  1  foot  seen,  at  other 

points •. .  .3  feet. 

4.  Coarse  grained,  ferruginous  sands,  passing  downwards  into  reddish 

ferruginous  sands,  with  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Claiborne 
sands,  viz,  Melongena  alveata  Con.,  Crepidula  liraia  Con.,  Infun^ 
dibvdum  trochiformis  Con.,  Corhula  Murchisoni  Lea,  Turritella 
lineatahetL,  Cyt?ierea  mquorea  Con.,  Oliva  Alahameyisis  Oon.y  Tur- 
binella  pyruloides  Con.,  Turhinolia  Maclurei  Lea,  Valuta  Defranckii 
Lea,  Astarte  sulcata  Lea,  <&c 15  to  18  feet. 

5.  Bluish  green,  glauconitic  sands  and  clayey  sands  containing  a 

FlabeUum  similar  to  that  found  at  Claiborne  and  at  Coffeeville 
8  to  10  feet. 

6.  Hard  ledge  at  water's  edge  at  upper  end  of  bluff 1  foot. 

(d)  Daring  the  summer  of  1885  many  localities  were 
visited  in  Choctaw  and  Glajke  Counties  where  the  White 
Limestone  and  the  Claiborne  sands  are  to  be  seen  in  con- 
tact, so  that  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  their  rela- 
tiye  position,  nnless  we  assume  that  the  strata  have  been 
overtnrned,  and  of  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof. 
Some  of  the  localities  werei  also  visited  by  Professor  Tuomey 
and  by  Prof.  A.  Winchell,  while  some  have  not  yet  been  re- 
ferred to  in  any  published  document  These  localities  will 
be  given  below,  under  Claiborne  group. 
7 
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• 

Professor  Tuomey^says  that  the  Bahrstoue,  after  dippiDg 
below  the  surface  in  the  upper  part  of  Clarke  Ciouuty,  emer- 
ges again  at  the  Lower  Salt  Works,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county.  Oar  visit  to  this  place  in  1888  confirmed 
this  statement  of  Professor  Tuomey,  but  there  were  many 
things  observed  in  the  distribution  of  the  rocks  in  Clarke  and 
Choctaw  Counties  which  were  difficult  of  explanation  so  long 
as  we  confined  our  attention  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

During  several  excursions  by  land  through  these  oountieB 
previous  to  1883  and  again  in  the  summer  of  1886,  the 
present  writer  was  able  to  collect  the  data  which  prove  that 
the  basin  in  Clarke  County,  referred  to  by  Professor  Tuomey, 
is  by  no  means  a  simple  syncline,  but  includes  several  un- 
dulations, by  which  the  Buhrstone  rocks  are  again  brought 
to  the  surface  of  the  country  at  several  points  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  line  where  they  fir^t  dip  below  it.  It  ia  by 
reason  of  these  irregularities  that  the  southernmost  exposures 
of  the  Tertiary  rocks  along  the  rivers  are  not  made  by  the 
uppermost  rocks  of  the  White  Limestone  series,  but  in  the 
case  of  Choctaw  Bluff,  at  least,  by  those  of  the  Jackson  or 
lower  division  of  the  White  Limestone. 

Section  at  Choctaw  Bluffs  Clarke  County. 

1.  Lafayette  pebbles  and  sand,  capped  with  red  loam 20  feet. 

2.  Bluish  clay  5  feet. 

3.  Greenish  clay 5  feet. 

4.  White  argillaceous  limestone  or  indurated  marl,  containing  many 

large  specimens  of  Ostrea  Oeorffiayia,  Scutella  LyelU^  Pecten  PouU 
sonij  many  tubes  of  AspergiUvm  or  allied  genus,  and  obscure  oasts 
of  other  fossils 5  feet 

The  bluish  clay  (No.  2)  contained  in  many  places  ligni- 
tized  or  half  lignitized  stumps,  while  the  underlying  green- 
ish clay  contained  no  fossils. .  No.  2  is  unquestionably  a 
member  of  the  Second  Bottom  or  Terrace  formation. 

At  Gainestown,  a  few  miles  above  Choctaw  BlufF,  there  is 
another  exposure  of  the  White  Limestone.     The  principal 

♦First  Bien.  Rep.  Geol.  Ala.,  p.  150, 1850. 
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rock  at  this  place  is  a  heavy  bedded,  yellowish  limestone 
with  Orbitoides  MaritellL  This  rock  has  been  quarried  for 
building  purposes,  and  several  large  blocks  of  it  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  river  bank  at  Choctaw  Bluff,  whither  they  were 
carried  during  the  war.  The  tubes  of  Aspergillum  are  also 
to  be  seen  at  several  places  near  Gainestown,  and  some  of 
the  clays  there  hold  a  very  considerable  amount  of  gypsum 
crystals,    as  described  by  Mr.  E.  Q.  Thornton,*    who    also 

says  that  the  bones  of  Zeuglodon  have  been  found  a  few 
miles  from  the  Gainestown  Landing.  From  these  circum- 
Btanoes  it  appears  that  a  part  of  the  strata  at  Gainestown,  it  is 
of  the  Jackson  horizon. 

{e)  From  Marshall's  Landing,  some  miles  above  Gaines- 
town, up  to  Claiborne,  the  bluffs  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
give  a  very  complete  and  almost  uninterrupted  section,  with 
none  of  the  irregularities  noticed  on  the  Tombigbee,  since 
all  the  strata  show  a  gentle  southerly  dip. 

At  MarshalPs  Landing,  the  upper  part  of  the  bluff  con- 
sists of  the  orbitoidal  limestone,  the  lower  part,  of  the  argil- 
laceous limestone  of  Jackson  age,  and  from  this  point  up  to 
the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek  the  other  beds  of  the  Jackson 
series  form  the  low  bluffs  of  the  river,  from  which  a  very 
good  section  has  been  made,  as  follows  : 

Section  of  White  Limestone  strata^  Alabama  River, 

1.  Orbitoidal  "WTiite  Limestone  of  the  usual  character 10  feet. 

2.  White  Limestone  containing  Scutella  Lyelli  in  numbers.  .10  feet. 

This  is  the  base  of  the  Vicksburg  or  Orbitoidal  Limestone, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  at  Claiborne,  has  a  thickness  of  140  feet, 
and  at  Salt  Mountain  has  150  feet  of  a  coral  limestone  above  it. 

8.  Effervescent  or  calcareous,  joint  clay,  in  two  beds,  each  5  or  6  feet 
in  thickness,  separated  by  3  feet  of  soft,  earthy  White  Lime- 
stone ;  below  this  a  harder  ledge  of  limestone,  and  then  about 
8  feet  of  blue  clay,  passing  into  a  blue,  calcareous  clay  or  marl, 
making  in  all about  24  feet. 

4.  Earthy  white  limestone,  resembling  the  Rotten  Limestone  of  the 
Cretaceous  formation about  26  feet. 

•Second  Bien.  Rep.  Creol.  Ala.,  pp.  250-51, 1858.  ~""^ 
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(This  limestone  has  at  intervals  of  3  or  4  feet,  ledges  of  similar 
but  harder  material  projecting  slightly  from  the  faces  of  the 
bluff.  These  ledges  vary  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness. 
5.  Scutella  bed  (6\  X^e//0,  consisting  of  3  layers:  (a)  a  limestone, 
with  a  few  Scutellas  (S.  Lyelli),  1  foot;  (b)  a  ferruginous  sand 
filled  with  the  same  Scutella^  1  foot;  (c)  a  white  limestone  bed 
similar  to  (a)  and  1  foot  thick 8  feet. 

Beneath  this  is  a  bed  of  coarse  grained,  ferruginous  sand,  ex- 
tending down  to  the  water 1  or  2  feet. 

This  bed  is  seen  at  Rattlesnake  Bluff,  Claiborne. 

These  relations  are  shown  in  the  section.  (See  Plate 
XIX,  Fig.  4.) 

(/)  The  upper  part  of  the  bluff  at  Claiborne  is  also  com- 
posed of  the  argillaceous  White  Limestone  of  the  Jackson 
age,  and  as  we  ascend  the  hill  back  of  Claiborne,  leading 
up  to  Perdue  Hill  (2  miles),  the  orbitoidal  limestone  ap- 
pears in  gullies  and  wherever  the  surface  soil  has  been  re* 
moved,  up  to  an  elevation-  of  90  or  100  feet  above*  the  top  of 
the  river  bluff.  This  is  precisely  the  position  which  the 
White  Limestone  occupies  with  reference  to  the  Claiborne 
sands  at  Baker's  Hill  on  the  Tombigbee,  as  well  as  at  other 
localities  in  Clarke  County,  referred  to  above.  (See  Plate 
XIX,  Fig.  5.) 

The  White  Limestone  is  the  surface  rock  over  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  Choctaw,  Washington,  Clarke,  Monroe, 
Conecuh,  Covington,  and  Geneva  Counties  and  the  lower 
part  of  Dale  and  Henry.  Where  the  lower  or  more  argil- 
laceous portion  of  it  forms  the  surface,  it  gives  rise,  upoi^ 
disintegration,  to  a  limy  soil,  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Botten  Limestone  of  the  Cretaceous  group,  but  the  topo- 
graphy is  much  more  broken,  justifying  the  name  of  Lime 
Hills,  which  I  have  given  to  this  region  in  the  Beport  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Alabama  for  1881-'82.  These  Lime 
Hills  may  be  followed  from  Choctaw  and  Washington 
Counties,  without  a  break,  into  Mississippi,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  their  identify  with  the  Jackson  prairies  o£ 
Professor  Hilgard. 
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It  is  in  these  Prairie  Hills  that  the  Zeaglodon  bones  are 
always  found.  Other  commonly  occurring  fossils  are  Pecten 
perplantis^  Spondylus  dumosus,  Scutella  Lyelliy  Ostrea, 
Creincea  Mort^  and  a  Cassis  similar  to  one  occurring  at 
Bed  Bluff  in  Mississippi. 

In  the  chapter  given  by  Mr.  Langdon,  will  be  found  many 
details  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  surface  outcrops 
of  this  formation  eastward  of  the  Alabama  Biver  to  the 
Georgia  line,  and  I  have  to  add  also  a  few  observations  made 
by  myself  in  Henry,  Dale,  Geneva,  Covington,  and  Escam- 
bia during  the  summer  of  1891.  In  all  these  counties  the 
underlying  limestones  of  this  formation  are  in  great  measure 
covered  by  thick  beds  of  sand  of  the  Lafayette  and  Uzark 
or  Geneva  series,  and  it  is  the  rule  to  find  the  surface  out- 
crops of  the  White  Limestone  to  be  more  or  less  completely 
silicified.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  boIu- 
tions  derived  from  the  overlying  sands,  and  Loughridge 
speaks  of  the  very  general  silicitication  of  the  limestone  in 
the  adjoining  parts  of  Georgia.* 

The  line  between  the  White  Limestone  and  the  underly- 
ing Claiborne  near  the  northern  bouadary  of  Geneva  with 
Dale  bends  northward,  and  crosses  Henry  near  the  central 
part  of  the  county,  though  its  crossing  of  the  Chattahoochee 
Biver  is  below  the  mouth  of  Omussee  creek.  This  is  due 
to  an  undulation  in  all  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  this  section, 
and  by  it  the  White  Limestone  and  the  Claiborne  are  kept 
virtually  at  the  surface  to  the  Florida  line,  as  will  be  seen 
below  in  the  details  of  Geneva  county. 

East  of  Alidland  City  the  outcropping  lower  Yicksburg 
rocks  are  all  silicified  at  the  surface  and  do  not  effervesce 
with  acids  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  some  of  the  rocks  are  of 
the  nature  of  flint  Below  the  surface  at  varying  depths, 
the  rock  is  a  soft  pulverulent  limestone  of  the  normal  type, 
as  may  be  seen  where  it  has  been  brought  up  in  digging 

*Report  on  Cotton  Culture  in  Georgia.    Tenth  Census,  Vol.  Y. 
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wella  Ne«r  the  month  of  Omuasee  creek  a  mile  or  two  be- 
low Colombia,  the  Ykkeburg  limeetone  may  be  seem  in 
qnantitj,  in  low  bluffs,  from  some  of  which  the  rock  hat 
been  qnarried  for  the  pnrpose  of  bnming  to  qnicklime.  In 
other  places  in  the  same  locality  the  rock  is  thoionghly  silie- 
ified,  and  in  both  kinds  the  shells  of  OrbUoides  MctnteOi 
are  abundant  and  perfect  in  preeerration.  Theee  limestones 
lie  immt^iately  aboTe  strata  of  calcareons  sand  with  ledges 
of  indorated  calcareons  clay  of  yellowish  green  tinge,  and 
at  the  month  of  the  creek  is  a  small  island  capped  with  beds 
filled  with  shells  of  Osirea  selJaformis.  Theee  sands,  clays 
and  shell  beds  woold  therefore  represent  the  Jmckaaa  and 
upper  part  of  the  Claiborne  formationa 

The  Vicksburg  rocks  show  along  the  Chattahoochee  Biwet 
from  Omussee  creek  to  below  Gkudon,  but  inland  towards 
GensTa,  their  outcrops  are  rare,  as  the  country  is  covered  by 
deep  beds  of  sand  and  loam.  At  places  along  the  banks  ci 
Big  Creek  below  the  poet  office  of  that  name,  occasional  out- 
crops of  the  orbitoidal  rock  may  be  seen.  In  the  vicinity 
of  GeneTa«  the  Claiborne  and  Jackson  strata  are  exposed 
aloi>g  the  banks  of  Pea  Kiver  and  Double  Branches,  and 
the  Vicksburg  strata  occur  only  al<mg  the  foot  hills  beycmd 
the  river  plain.  Four  miles  we^t  of  Genera,  theee  Vicks- 
burg rocks  show  near  the  river  in  large  masses,  which  are 
completely  silicifird.  The  lower  beds  of  the  White  lime- 
stoue  together  with  some  of  the  underlying  Claiborne  strata 
aitd  to  be  seen  in  the  river  banks  at  Early's  Bridge  not  far 
from  Eltou  P.  U.  On  Flat  creek  between  Elton  and  Martha 
limestone  with  ScuteUa  LtWii,  and  Pt-cien  perplanus  out- 
crop  in  the  banks  near  the  bridge.  Between  this  and  Mo- 
Dade's  Pond  we  ^ee  no  Vicksburg  nuck  at  the  surface  whioh 
is  covendd  with  sand,  but  the  ocourrence  of  ponds  and  lime- 
sinks  shows  that  limestone  is  not  far  below.  Near  the  con- 
fluence of  Yellow  River  and  Five  Kuns  the  White  limestone 
shows  on  both  streams,  and  near  the  river,  is  a  fine  lime- 
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stone  spring  which  supplies  the  pond  at  Watkins'  Mill,  S.  5 ; 
T.  1,  R.  16  E. 

{g)  On  Five  Boiib  a  mile  or  two  above  the  confluence 
there  is  the  following  section  : 

Section  at  Bridge  over  Five  Runs,     Upper  part  of  T.  1,  R,  15. 

1.  Calcareous  clay,  white  and  blue  but  turning  dark  brown  where 
mixed  with  vegetable  matter  and  forming  a  regular  '*prairie"  clay. 
The  lower  part  of  this  contains  many  concretions  that  are 
strongly  phosphatic 15  ft, 

2.  Calcareous  clay  indurated,  full  of  shells  of  pecten perplanus, 

and  in  the  lower  part  with  Orbitoides  Mantelli 6  " 

3.  Whitish  calcareous  clayey  rock  with  many  pecten  shells  in 
the  upper  part.    This  rock  is  rather  firm  and  compact  and 

'makes  the  immediate  channel  and  bottom  of  the  creek. 
Very  few  fossils  in  lower  part. 
This  seems  to  represent  the  lower  strata  of  the  White  Limestone, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  Orbitoides. 

At  N.  B.  Dixon's  in  section  1,  T.  2,  B.  13,  the  Yicksbnrg 
rooks  may  be  seen  along  the  banks  ot  Conecuh  river,  and  in 
many  ravines  near  the  river,  and  along  with  the  fossilifer- 
ons  limestone  are  beds  of  whitish  gypseous  clays  containing 
concretions  of  phosphate  of  lime,  not  however,  in  very  great 
abundance.  At  the  head  of  Mr.  Dixon's  mill  pond  there  is 
a  strong  limestone  spring  with  the  characteristic  clear  blue 
water.  At  many  points  among  the  hills,  or  rather  upon  the 
elevated  plain  away  from  the  river  are  limesinks,  sometimes 
dry,  sometimes  filled  with  water.  In  this  vicinity  may  be 
seen  most  of  the  varieties  of  the  White  Limestone,  viz., 
hard  limestone,  with  characteristic  Yicksbarg  shells  ;  soft 
white  rock  such  as  is  everywhere  used  for  making  chimneys; 
dark  gray  to  bluish  gypseous  clays;  and  concretionary  for- 
mations in  the  lime  rock  itself.  Overlying  the  White  Lime- 
stone in  the  vicinity  of  Mason,  are  the  sandstones  and  mud 
stones  of  the  Grand  Gulf  formation,  which  has  been  traced 

thus  far  towards  the  east. 

{k)  At  McGowan's  Ferry  over  Conecuh,  there  is  a  good 
section  of  the  Yicksburg  limestone  strata  as  follows  ; 
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Section  at  McGoivan*8  Ferry,  Escambia  County. 

1.  Hard  ledge  of  orbitoidal  limestone 8  feet. 

2.  Soft  white  or  cream  colored  orbitoidal  rock,  (chimney  rock)  4     '* 

8.  Ledge  formed  by  concretionary  masses  of  the  rock 1  to  2     " 

4.  Soft  limestone  like  No.  2 6      " 

At  Brooklyn,  on  Sepulga  Biver,  the  white  chimney  rock 
variety  occurs  and  there  is  a  well  known  cave,  Tark's,  not 
far  from  the  town.  From  Brooklyn  northwestward  along 
the  course  of  Bottle  creek,  the  effects  of  the  lime  are  to  be 
seen  everywhere  in  the  soils,  which  are  rendered  very  fertile 
by  it.  The  divide  between  Bottle  and  Beaver  creeks  is  sandy 
and  the  lime  does  not  outcrop  through  the  sande,  but  on 
going  down  towards  Beaver  creek  the  lime  lands  are  ag'ain 
prevalent,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  lowlands  of  Sandy 
creek.  Beyond  Evergreen,  in  the  lowlands  of  Murder  oreek 
the  same  limy  clay  soils  are  found,  which  have  made  this 
region  so  well  known  in  former  days.  The  natural  growth 
upon  the  soils  which  are  thus  marled  by  the  lower  strata  of 
the  White  Limestone,  consists  of  sweet  gum,  white  oak,  mag- 
nolia, water  oak,  short  leaf  pine,  and  j^inus  glabra,  or  spruce 
pine,  with  cedar,  and  the  long  moss.  The  basis  of  thia 
class  of  soils  is  the  red  loam  of  the  Lafayette  formation, 
with  which  are  mingled  the  residual  matters  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  White  Limestone  strata,  especially  the  lower 
beds  of  the  same.  A  belt  of  this  land  some  ten  or  more 
miles  in  width  and  extending  from  the  latitude  of  Burnt 
Corn  down  the  drainage  region  of  Murder  creek  below  Ever- 
green, and  thence  over  iuto  the  region  of  Beaver  and  Bot- 
tle creeks,  makes  the  best  farming  land  of  Conecuh  county. 
At  least  this  was  the  case  before  the  lands  were  exhausted 
by  improvident  cultivation.  Westward  from  Bellville  to- 
wards the  Alabama  Biver  the  country  underlaid  by  the  White 
Limestone  is  generally  high  and  level,  and  the  Tertiary  rock 
is  covered  by  the  sands  and  loams  of  the  Lafayette  and  gives 
evidence  of  its  presence  only  by  the  limesinks  and  ponds 
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that  oocQT  here  and  there.  North  and  northwest  of  Monroe- 
yille  the  limestone  caps  some  of  the  hills  making  the  divide 
between  Limestone  and  Flat  creeks,  while  in  the  channels 
and  down  the  slopes  of  the  creeks  the  underlying  Claiborne 
strata  are  frequently  exposed. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Olarke  county  the  White 
Limestone  is  kept  near  the  surface  by  reason  of  undulations 
in  the  strata,  and  in  many  places  it  has  been  exposed  by  the 
washing  away  of  the  overlying  Lafayette  sands,  so  that  there 
is  no  part  of  the  state  in  which  these  strata  are  so  widely 
distributed.  The  uplift  which  we  have  called  the  Hatch- 
etigbee  anticlinal,  keeps  these  rocks  near  the  surface  over 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  and  over  the  southwestern 
parts  of  Choctaw  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Mississippi  on 
the  other  side  of  the  anticlinal. 

Useful  materials: — The  soft  white  or  cream  colored  lime- 
stone filled  with  the  shells  of  Orbitoides  Mantelli  is  exten- 
sively quarried  in  this  and  adjacent  states  for  building  chim- 
neys, and  pillars  of  houses.  The  quarrying  is  usually  done 
with  an  ax  and  with  a  saw  since  the  stone  when  fresh  is 
soft  and  easily  cut.  It  is  dressed  into  shape  afterwards  by 
means  of  a  plane  into  blocks  of  suitable  size  and  shape  which 
are  much  larger  than  ordinary  brick,  or  4  by  6  by  12,  or  in 
some  cases  4  by  6  by  18  inches.  When  not  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  rain,  and  subsequent  frost,  this  rock 
stands  well,  since  after  exposure  it  hardens  and  becomes 
much  less  pervious  to  water.  In  the  southeastern  counties 
where  it  is  so  generally  silicified,  it  has  the  name  of  buhr- 
stone  and  might  perhaps  be  used  for  that  purpose,  though  I 
have  not  seen  any  mill  stones  made  of  it.  lu  the  silicified 
condition  it  would  make  a  very  durable  building  stone,  and 
is  so  used  in  the  rough  state,  in  pillars  and  chimneys. 

The  shell  marls  which  are  often  quite  strongly  phosphatic 
would  improve  almost  any  of  the  soils  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
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outorops,  for  as  a  rale  the  snrftioe  oyer  the  White  Limeetone 
ie  saDdy  or  slightly  loamy. 

A  kind  of  foeail  reain  reaembling  coal  in  appearance,  hot 
of  much  lower  specific  gravity,  has  been  obeenred  in  amall 
quantity  in  the  St  Stephens  limestone  at  several  points,  e.  g. 
near  Soggsville,  at  '*The  Rocks''  west  of  Orove  Hill,  aid 
near  Bescaeville  in  Choctaw  county.  A  specimen  from  the 
last  named  locality  was  analyzed  by  Dr.  Phillips  with  tesolti 
as  below. 

Fossil  ResifL     Besciieville^  Chociaw  Co. 

Proximate  analysis. 

Volatile  matters B2M 

Fixed  carbon 34.50 

Ash 2M 

Moisture 8D 

100.00 

Ultimate  analysis. 

Carbon 5L47 

Hydrogen 7.72 

Oxygen,  by  difference 29.71 

Nitrogen .22 

Solphur 5.28 

Ash     23d 

M>is:ure -30 


lOO.OOO 

A  very  similar  substance  occurs  also  in  the  white  limestone 
at  the  base  of  the  Tertiary  for natioa,  and  analyses  are  giyen 
below  of  two  specimens  from  that  horizon. 

2.  The  Claxborxe. 

The  beds  which  in  Alabama  intenrene  between  the  base 
ot  the  Waite  Limestoae  and  the  top  of  the  Li^iputie  diTiaiont 
azid  which  are  at  least  450  feet  in  thickness,  mar  be  diTided 
into  two  groups  of  very  unequal  thickness,  which  exhibit 
rery  marked  difFereuees  in  their  lithoiogioal  features  and  in 
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the  relative  abundanoe  and  variety,  though  perhaps  not  in 
the  specific  characters,  of  their  fossil  contents. 

The  npper  group,  140  to  160  feet  in  thickness,  constituting 
the  Claibome  beds  proper^  consists  of  ferruginous  sands, 
calcareous  sands,  and  calcareous  clays,  generally  glauconitic. 
These  beds  are  mostly  loose  and  incoherent,  crumbling  easily 
and  giving  rise  to  no  marked  topographic  features  in  the  re- 
gion which  they  immediately  underlie.  This  whole  group  is 
distinguished  by  the  abundance  and  the  variety  of  its  fossils. 
Near  the  top  of  the  series  is  the  bed  of  ferruginous  sand 
which  has  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  celebrated  Clai- 
borne fossils.  The  calcareous  sands  underlying  for  60  feet 
the  ferruginous  Claiborne  sand  above  named  are  clearly 
marked  by  the  great  numbers  of  the  shells  of  Ostrea  sellce- 
formis  which  they  contain.  Below  these  beds  are  glauconitic 
sands  and  clays  holding  a  great  variety  of  well  preserved 
shells. 

The  lower  group,  about  300  feet  thick,  consists  of  silicious 
and  aluminous  sandstones  and  indurated  clays,  with  occas- 
ional glauconite  beds;  all,  except  a  few  thin  beds  with  marine 
shells,  containing  very  little  lime  and,  by  comparison  with 
the  preceding  group,  very  few  fossils.  These  rocks  are 
mostly  hard  and  resistant  and  form  some  of  the  highest  and 
most  rugged  hills  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  To  this 
series  of  rocks  Professor  Tuomey*  has  given  the  name  Buhr- 
sione^  and  has  pointed  ont  their  identity  with  all  the  Buhr- 
stone  rocks  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Pro!  E.  W.  Hilgardf  placed  these  two  together  under  the 
head  of  the  Claiborne  group,  distinguishing  the  upper  and 
lower  divisions  as  the  Calcareous  and  the  Silicious  Claiborne 
strata,  respectively.  From  the  section  given  in  Hilgard's 
Report,;}:  it  seems  that  the  middle  part  of  what  we  have  called 

*  First  Bien.  Rep.  Geol.  Alab.,  p.  150, 1850. 

tRep.  OD  Geol.  and  Agric.  of  Mississippi,  pp.  108,  123,  and  126, 1860. 

%  Rep.  on  Geol.  and  Agric.  of  Mississippi,  pp.  126,  127, 1860. 
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which  it  holda  These  shells  are  found  more  abundantly  in 
the  hard,  sandy  ledges  which  occur  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  these  beds.  This  part  of 
the  Claiborne  formation,  oontrcu'y  to  the  experience  of  Pro- 
fessor Winchell,f  we  find  to  be  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  any.  We  have  identified  it  within  two  miles  of  Nichol- 
son^s  Store  in  Choctaw  county ;  at  several  localities  on  Souilpa 
creek  in  the  same  county;  at  Coffeeville;  near  Old  Clarkes- 
ville;  at  Claiborne;  near  Monroeville;  and  at  several  places 
on  Limestone  creek,  in  eastern  Monroe  county.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Hilgard ;{:  as  occurring  on  Falling  creek, 
near  Quitman,  and  on  Suanlovey  creek,  west  of  Enterprise, 
in  Clarke  county,  in  Mississippi,  and  it  has  been  observed  by 
Mr.  Johnson  in  Wahtubba  Cut,  5  miles  south-west  of  Enter- 
jffise,  Mis&  Below  these  Ostrce  sellceformis  beds  we  find  at 
Claiborne  and  at  Lisbon  some  50  feet  or  more  of  sandy  and 
clayey  beds,  in  many  cases  strongly  glauconitic,  and  holding 
a  great  number  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  well  preserved 
fossils. 

Illustrative  Sections. — Such  are  a  few  of  the  most  obvious 
characters  of  the  beds  which  we  here  wish  to  include  in  our 
Claiborne  formation.  The  precise  details  of  the  structare 
and  composition  of  these  beds  may  be  gathered  from  the 
sections  which  follow. 

The  rocks  of  the  Claiborne  formation  proper  occur  at 
Claiborne,  Gosport,  and  Battlesnake  Bluff,  on  the  Alabama 
Biver,  and  at  many  other  localities  in  that  vicinity.  They 
also  occur  on  the  Tombigbee  Biver  at  Baker's  Bluff  (a  short 
distance  north  of  St.  Stephens)  at  Coffeeville,  and  at  very 
many  points  away  from  the  rivers  in  Monroe,  Clarke,  Wash- 
ington, and  Choctaw  counties.  We  give,  at  first,  the  occur- 
rences along  the  two  rivers. 

*  Kep.  on  Geol.  and  Agric.  of  Mississippi,  pp.  118,  119, 121, 122, 128, 
124, 125, 1860. 
tProc.  Am.  Ass.  Adv.  Sci.,  Vol.  X,  Part  II,  p.  86, 1856. 
tRep.  on  Geol.  and  Agric.  of  Mississippi,  pp.  126, 127, 1860. 
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lying  stratified  rocks  are  discovered  only  where  these  loose 
materials  have  been  removed.  Between  the  upper  landing 
and  the  ferry  these  lower  strata  of  the  bluff  are  more  clearly 
exposed  to  view. 

6.  A  band  of  light  yellowish  gray,  calcareous  sand,  striped  with  a 

number  of  hard  ledges  of  similar  sandy  material.  This  band 
is  a  very  prominent  part  of  the  bluff,  but  is  in  many  places,  as 
above  stated,  much  obscured  by  the  fragments  of  the  other 
beds  which  have  rolled  down  from  above about  35  feet. 

7.  A  band  of  dark,  bluish  green  color,  consisting  of  clayey  sands  and 

clays  passing  downwards  into  a  greensand  bed  6  to  8  feet  thick, 
which  appears,  however,  above  water  only  above  the  upper 
landing about  12  feet. 

The  upper  part  of  this  band,  at  the  lower  landing,  appears 
only  two  or  three  feet  above  the  low  water  mark,  and  it  is 
consequently  best  seen  farther  up  the  river.  Between  the 
two  landings  these  beds,  where  they  are  above  water,  are 
generally  covered  with  debris.  The  second  of  the  bands 
above  named  is  the  lower  part  of  the  Zeuglodon-bearing 
bed  of  this  part  of  the  state,  which  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  of  Jackson  age.  The  third  band  is  also  probably 
a  part  of  the  Jackson  limestone,  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
some  of  it,  especially  the  lower  five  or  six  feet,  should  not 
be  placed  with  the  Claiborne  division.  At  any  rate  the  line 
between  the  Claiborne  and  the  Jackson  falls  somewhere  in 
this  band  (Plates  IV  and  V.) 

Given  more  in  detail,  the  section  of  the  Claiborne  bluff  is 
as  follows: 

Detailed  section  of  Claiborne  Bluff,  Alabama  River.  (Plate  XX,  Fig.  8.) 

1.  Lafayette-like  deposits,  consisting  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  red  loam 

of  variable  thickness 85  to  40  feet. 

2.  Argillaceous,  white  limestone,  with  grains  of  glauconite,  very  few 

fossils 45  feet. 

8.  Scutella  bed ;  light  colored,  calcareous  materials,  holding  great 

numbers  of  Scutella  Lyelli  Con 8  feet. 

4.    Coarse,  ferruginous  sand,  with  glauconite,  fossiliferous,  passing 
below  into  more  calcareous  material,  which  is    indurated  and 
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Tertiary  bluffs,  whence  it  is  deflected  across  the  wide  second  bot- 
tom to  strike  then  the  opposite  border.  At  Claiborne  the  river 
flows  at  the  base  of  the  southern  Tertiary  border  of  its  an- 
cient plain ;  next  it  turns  across  the  plain  and  strikes  the 
northern  Terticu'y  bluff  at  Gosport;  it  is  then  deflected  to 
strike  the  southern  margin  again  at  Battlesnake  Bluff. 

The  feature  of  the  Claiborne  bluff  which  first  attracts  the 
eye  of  the  observer  from  a  distance  ia  the  existence  of  nearly 
horizontal  parallel  stripes  or  bands  which  mark  the  limits  of 
the  different  materials  that  make  up  the  bluff.  These  bands, 
which  are  pretty  well  brought  out  in  the  views,  are  marked 
off  approximately  in  the  second  vertical  column  of  Plate  XX, 
Fig.  3,  and,  if  we  neglect  the  minor  details,  they  may  be 
described  as  follows: 

Section  of  the  Claiborne  Bluff,  Alabama  River. 

1.  A  bed  of  very  variable  thickness,  consisting  of  sand,  pebbles  and 

red  loam,  which  forms  the  surface  over  a  great  part  of  the  state. 
The  average  thickness  of  this  bed  along  the  blufif  may  be  put 
at 35  to  40  feet. 

2.  A  band  of  White  Limestone  containing  glauconite  grains,  forming 

vertical  faces  usually  striped  by  thin  projecting  ledges, 

about  45  feet. 

3.  A  band  showing  two  very  distinct  parts,  viz.,  an  upper  part,  a  bed 

holding  great  numbers  of  Scutella  Lyelli^  3  feet  thick ;  and  a 
lower  part,  6  feet  thick,  of  coarse,  ferruginous  sands  which  are 
indurated  at  the  base  and  form  a  very  marked  projecting 
ledge 9  feet. 

4.  A  band  of  very  uniform  appearance  of  reddish  yellow  or  buff 

color,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  shells  embedded  in  red  sand. 
This  is  the  celebrated  Claiborne  sand.  It  weathers  very 
smoothly  and  is  less  projecting  than  the  ledges  above  and  be- 
low it 15  to  17  feet. 

5.  A  band  of  light  gray,  calcareous  clay  with  a  few  sandy  stripes  and 

indurated  ledges 25  to  28  feet* 

All  these  beds  make  up  the  nearly  vertical  part  of  the 
bluff  near  and  between  the  two  landings.  Below  these  to 
the  river  level  the  slope  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  the 
loose  fragments  rolled  dbwn  from  above,  so  that  the  under- 
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lying  stratified  rocks  are  disooyered  only  where  these  loose 
materials  have  been  removed.  Between  the  upper  landing 
and  the  ferry  these  lower  strata  of  the  bluff  are  more  clearly 
exposed  to  view. 

6.  A  band  of  light  yellowish  gray,  calcareous  sand,  striped  with  a 

number  of  hard  ledges  of  similar  sandy  material.  This  band 
is  a  very  prominent  part  of  the  bluff,  but  is  in  many  places,  as 
above  stated,  much  obscured  by  the  fragments  of  the  other 
beds  which  have  rolled  down  from  above about  35  feet. 

7.  A  band  of  dark,  bluish  green  color,  consisting  of  clayey  sands  and 

clays  passing  downwards  into  a  greensand  bed  6  to  8  feet  thick, 
which  appears,  however,  above  water  only  above  the  upper 
landing about  12  feet. 

The  upper  part  of  this  band,  at  the  lower  landing,  appears 
only  two  or  three  feet  above  the  low  water  mark,  and  it  is 
consequently  best  seen  farther  up  the  river.  Between  the 
two  landings  these  beds,  where  they  are  above  water,  are 
generally  covered  with  debris.  The  second  of  the  bands 
above  named  is  the  lower  part  of  the  Zeuglodon-bearing 
bed  of  this  part  of  the  state,  which  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  of  Jackson  age.  The  third  band  is  also  probably 
a  part  of  the  Jackson  limestone,  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
some  of  it,  especially  the  lower  five  or  six  feet,  should  not 
be  placed  with  the  Claiborne  division.  At  any  rate  the  line 
between  the  Claiborne  and  the  Jackson  falls  somewhere  iu 
this  band  (Plates  IV  and  V.) 

Given  more  in  detail,  the  section  of  the  Claiborne  bluff  is 
as  follows: 

Detailed  section  of  Claiborne  Bluff,  Alabama  River.  (Plate  XX,  Fig.  3.) 

1.  Lafayette-like  deposits,  consisting  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  red  loam 

of  variable  thickness 85  to  40  feet. 

2.  Argillaceous,  white  limestone,  with  grains  of  glauconite,  very  few 

fossils 45  feet. 

8.  Scutella  bed ;  light  colored,  calcareous  materials,  holding  great 

numbers  of  Scutella  Lyelli  Con 3  feet. 

4.    Coarse,  ferruginous  sand,  with  glauconite,  fossiliferous,  passing 
below  into  more  calcareous  material,  which  is    indurated  and 
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projects  from  the  face  of  the  bluff 6  feet. 

5.  Ferruginous  sand,  holding  vast  numbers  of  comminuted  as  well 

as  well  preserved  shells.  Near  the  center  of  this  there  are,  in 
places,  thin  bands  of  lignite,  and  along  the  ferry  road  the  upper 
part  of  it  is  composed  of  laminated  gray  clays  filled  with  leaf 
impressions.  This  is  the  source  of  the  celebrated  Claiborne 
fossils,  and  we  shall  call  it  the  Claiborne  Fossiliferous  Sand. 
In  many  parts  of  Monroe  and  Clarke  counties,  where  this  bed 
is  more  protected,  the  material  in  which  the  shells  are  embed- 
ded is  seen  to  be  a  greensand,  while  at  the  Claiborne  bluff  and 
vicinity,  and  at  a  bluff  just  above  Saint  Stephens,  it  is  com- 
pletely oxidized  into  a  red,  ferruginous  sand.  Thickness  about 
Claiborne 16  to  17  feet. 

6.  Bluish  green, glanconi tic,  sandy  marl,  with  Ostrea  sellieformin,  usu- 

ally somewhat  indurated  above,  and  forming  a  hard  projecting 
ledge 3to4  feet. 

7.  Calcareous  clay  or  clayey  marl,  of  gray  color  when  dry,  but  blue 

when  wet.  It  contains  a  lew  badly  preserved  chalky  fossils, 
Bulla  and  small  Turritellas,  This  bed  becomes  sandier  below, 
as  well  as  glauconitic  and  highly  fossiliferous,  the  principal 
shells  being  Ostrea  sellseformu  and  a  few  Pectens.  The  clayey 
and  sandy  parts,  together about  18  feet. 

8.  Light  gray,  calcareous  clay,  similar  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pre- 

ceding bed,  with  hard  sandy  ledges  at  top  and  bottom ....  7  feet. 

9.  Light  yellowish  gray,  calcareous  sands,  with  Ostrea  seUivformis  and 

Pectens;  the  lower  half  indurated  and  full  of  the  moulds  or  casts 
of  univalve  shells • 5  feet. 

10.  Light  yellowish  gray,  calcareous  sands  like  those  which  make  the 

upper  half  of  bed  No.  0.    This  bed  has  several  hard  projecting 
y  ledges  of  the  same  sandy  material  and  contains  a  number  of 

fossils ;  Ostrea  selUeformis,  fragments  of  Scutella  Lyelli,  Scalpellum 
Eocense  Myer,  Pecten  Deshayesii  Lea,  &c.  The  sandy  parts  of  this 
bed  are  loose,  crumbling  easily  betw^een  the  fingers.  There  are 
thin  beds  of  more  clayey  texture,  one  of  which,  about  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stratum,  holds  a  number  of  irregularly  shaped,  con- 
cretionary masses  of  clay.  Near  the  base  are  one  or  two  indu- 
lated    ledges   of  glauconitic   sand  and  shells  of  Oatrea  sellce- 

formis 27  feet. 

IL  Layer  of  comminuted  shells  of  (htrea  sclUeformis,  together  with 
perfect  shells  of  some  other  species  embedded  in  glauconite  or 
greensand.  3  feet. 

12.  Dark  bluish  black,  sandy  clay 2  feet. 

13.  Bluish  green,  clayey  sands  with  few  fossils  in  the  ypper  part,  but 

becoming  more  clayey  below  and  highly  fossiliferous ;   Veneri- 
cardia  planicosta,   V,  rotunda^  Nucula  magnificat  Area  rhomhou 
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della,  Oslrea  sellxformiSy  Voluta  Sayana,  Turritella  lineata,  T.  beh 
lifera  Aldrich,  besides  species  of  Natica,  Corbula,  Cytherea,  Lu- 
cma,  &c.  This  bed  averages  10  feet  or  more  in  thickoess. 
14.  Dark  green,  sandy  marl,  glaueonitic ;  grayish  above,  bluish  be- 
low. This  bed  is  sometimes  badly  weathered  and  of  more 
brownish  color.  It  holds  a  number  of  fossils,  among  which  the 
most  noticeable  are  a  i>eculiar  small  form  of  Venericardia  p/aa- 
icoHta  Lam.  and  large  Turritella  Mortoni  Con.  This  bed,  which 
is  the  lowest  at  Claiborne,  may  be  seen  between  the  upper 
landing  and  the  ferry,  and  its  exposure  is  from  six  to  eight 
feet,  according  to  the  stage  of  the  water. 

(b)  A  few  miles  above  Claiborne,  near  Lisbon  Landing, 
we  find  the  continuation  of  the  Olaiborne  beds  down  to  the 
top  of  the  Buhrstone,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  geo- 
logic horizon  of  the  Lisbon  section,  since  the  two  lowermost 
beds  of  the  Claiborne  section  appear  at  the  top  of  the  Lisbon 
blufE,  the  peculiar  association  of  the  shells  making  the  iden- 
tification easy  and  certain.  In  the  following  fall  section  at 
Lisbon  the  bracketed  numbers  show  the  relations  of  the 
Lisbon  beds  to  those  of  Claiborne,  as  indicated  in  Plate  XX. 

Section  at  Lisbon  Bluffy  Alabama  River. 

1.  Sand  and  loam  (Lafayette) 20  feet. 

2.  [18]  Brown,  sandy  clays,  difficult  to  describe  more  closely,  as  they 

are  badly  weathered  and  contain  very  few  fossils 10  feet 

8.  [14)  Dark  brown,  sandy  clays,  badly  weathered,  highly  fossilif- 
erous,  containing  the  same  shells  as  beds  Nos.  18  and  14  at 
Claiborne,  viz,  the  peculiar  small  variety  of  Venericardia  plani' 
conta  Lam.:  large  Turrttella  Mortoni  Con.,  Area  rhomboidella  Lea; 
Lucina  compressa  Lea,  Xucula  maijnifira  Con.,  Turritella  belli/era 
(Aldrich ),  &c.    This  bed  becomes  more  sandy  below.  .8  to  12  ft. 

4.    [15]  Hard  projecting  sandy  ledge 8  inches. 

6.  [16]  Calcareous,  clayey  sands,  light  yellow  when  wet,  nearly  white 
when  dry,  glaueonitic,  forming  smooth  vertical  bluflf .  .6  to  8  ft. 

6.  [17]  Coarse  grained,  sandy,  glaueonitic  bed  with  comminuted 

shells  and  many  finely  preserved  shells  of  uncommon  occur- 
rence  8  feet. 

7.  [18]  Light  yellow,  glaueonitic  sands  capped  with  hard  ledge.  .15  ft. 

8.  [10]  Blue,  glaueonitic  sands,  probably  the  same  as  No.  7  above,  but 

less  completely  oxidized,  lowest  of  Claiborne  strata 6  feet 
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9.  Blaish  black  clay,  8  feet  actually  seen,  below  which,  to  the  water, 
5  feet,  all  the  strata  are  covered  by  fragments  of  the  concre- 
tionary sandstone  described  below. 

In  the  clay  immediately  below  the  glaaconitic  sands,  No. 
8,  concretionary  masses  are  formed,  which  resemble  a  tan- 
gled mass  of  roots  or  branches,  exposed  in  high  relief  upon 
a  plate  or  block  of  sandstone.  These  root-like  concretions 
lie  strewn  npon  the  lower  strata  of  the  bluffs  about  Lisbon, 
and  seem  to  be  somewhat  characteristic  of  this  particular 
horizon,  which  we  place  at  the  very  summit  of  the  Buhr- 
stone  division,  the  Olaibome  proper  extending  to  and  inclu- 
ding Na  8  (19)  of  the  above  section. 

The  combined  sections  of  the  Claiborne  Bluff  and  the 
Lisbon  Blnff  show  the  whole  of  the  Claiborne  formation, 
which,  according  to  our  division,  extends  from  the  White 
Limestone  down  to  the  top  of  the  Buhrstone  and  includes 
about  140  feet  of  strata,  of  which  106  are  to  be  seen  at 
Olaibome,  while  the  rest  may  be  seen  a  few  miles  above 
Claiborne  at  Lisbon. 

The  fossiliferous  sands  (No.  5  of  Claiborne  section)  have 
furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  beautiful  Claiborne  shells. 
The  uppermost  five  or  six  feet  of  this  bed  are'made  up  chiefly 
of  the  shells  of  Cytherea  cequorea  Con.,  Pectunculus  Bro- 
deripii  Lea,  and  Crassafella  alta  Con.,  90  per  ceat.  of  the 
shells  belonging  to  the  first  named  species.  The  two  feet 
next  below  contain  not  only  many  of  the  Cythereas  but  great 
numbers  of  other  shells  also,  the  most  prominent  of  which 
are  Turritella  lineata  Lea,  Rostellaria  velafnCou,^  Crepidula 
lirata  Con.,  Turbinella  pyruloides  Con.,  Voluia  Defranckii 
Lea,  Monoceros  armigerus  Con.,  Melongena  alveata  Con., 
Ancillaria  subgloboaa  Con.,  Ac* 

The  strata  below  the  Claiborne  sands  are  much  less  fossil- 
iferous and  more  sandy,  Osirea  sellceformis  being  by  far  the 

*  Aware  of  the  fact  that  most  of  these  shells  have  synonyms,  we 
have  in  most  cases  given  our  authority  for  the  names  used  by  us 
leaving  the  question  of  priority  to  be  decided  hereafter. 
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most  abundant  shell  down  to  the  black  clay  stratam  near  the 
base  of  the  bluff.  The  green  sand  beds  at  the  base  of  the 
Claiborne  bluff  and  at  the  top  of  the  Lisbon  bluff  contain 
many  of  the  rarer  forms.  The  marl  bed  No.  6  of  the  Lisbon 
section  promises  to  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  novelties. 

The  collocated  sections  on  Plato  XX  give  the  details  of  the 
preceding  drawn  to  scale.  For  the  sake  of  oompaidson  we 
give  on  the  same  sheet  the  sections  of  Professor  Tuomeyf 
and  of  C.  S.  Hale.:|:  Hale's  No.  3  corresponds  with  our  Nob. 
14  and  15.  His  No.  4  and  Tuomey's  bed  b  are  represented 
by  our  Nos.  12  and  13  and  part  perhaps  of  11.  Hales's  beds 
5  and  6  and  Tuomey's  c  are  our  numbers  6  to  11,  inclusive. 
The  correspondence  of  the  rest  of  the  sections  is  easily  seen. 

Some  of  the  more  important  exposures  of  the  Claiborne 
beds  elsewhere  are  the  following: 

(c)  A  few  miles  below  Claiborne,  at  Gosport  landing,  there 
is  substantially  the  same  section  as  that  at  Claiborne. 

{d)  At  Rattlesnake  Bluff,  below  Gosport,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing section  (see  Plate  XIX,  Fig.  4) : 

Section  at  RattUsnake  Bluffs  Alabama  River, 

1.  Ferruginous  sands,  becoming  more  calcareous  below  and  terminat- 

ing with  a  hard  ledge 6  feet. 

2.  Claiborne  fossiliferous  sands 10  to  12  feet. 

8.  Calcareous  clay  or  hard  clay  marl,  with  an  indurated  ledge  in  the 

middle 6  feet. 

4.  Clay  marl,  with  Ostrea  nelhrformis,  with  four  or  five  hard,  projecting 

ledges,  about 10  feet. 

6.  Greensand,  indurated  at  top  but  softer  below,  extending  down  to 

the  water,  about 2  feet. 

{e)  On  the  Tombigbee river,  half  a  mile  above  St.  Stephens, 
there  is  a  good  exposure  of  the  Claiborne  sands,  with  som& 
10  to  12  feet  of  the  next  underlying  beds,  already  given  above 
in  a  section  illustrating  the  White  Limestone.  (See  Plate 
XIX,  Fig.  3. ) 

^fFirst~Bien.~Kep.  Geol.  Ala.,  p.  153,  1850. 

t  Geology  of  South  Alabama,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  354,. 
Nov.,  1848 
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(J)  Still  farther  up  the  river,  at  CoflFeeville  landing,  Ostrea 
sellcBformis  beds  of  the  Claiborne  profile  form  the  river  bluflf, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 

Section  at  Coffee ville  Landing ^  Tombigbee  River,  (Plate  XX^Fig.  4.) 

1.  Light  yellowish  sands,  with   Ostrea  sellxformis,  partly  indurated, 

forming  sandy  ledge 3  feet. 

2.  Loose,  yellowish ,  calcareous  sands,  with  Ostrea  selLvformis,  indurated, 

8andy  ledge  at  base ... 6  feet. 

8.  Loose,  yellowish,  gray,  calcareous  sands,  highly  fossil iferous,  es- 
pecially in  lower  part ;  Ostrea  sellxfonnis  the  principal  form  ;  sep- 
arated from  next  bed  by  sandy  ledge 10  feet. 

4.  Bluish   sandy  clay  or  clayey  sand,  with    Ostrea  sellrformis  and  a 

flabellum  ;  in  two  parts,  separated  by  a  hard  ledge,  the  upper  part 
8  feet,  the  lower  3  or  4  feet,  in  all 12  feet. 

5.  A  bed  of  glauconitic  sand  filled  with  shell  fragments  and  perfect 

shells;  Ostrea  selhvf or  mis  Con  ,  CrassatfUa  alia  Con.,  a  flabellum; 
Venericardia  rotunda  Lea,  Corhnia  Murchi^ioni  Lea ;  Pecten  De- 
skayesii  Lea;  Area  rhomboidella  Lea,  Nucula  magnifica  Con., 
Ac, 2  to  3  feet. 

6.  Dark  bluish  clays,  nearly  black,  non-fossiliferous,  breaking  into 

cuboidal  blocks 2  feet. 

7.  Dark  greenish,  clayey  sand,  like  that  near  the  base  of  the  Claiborne 

Bluff,  about  5  feet  showing  above  the  water. 

The  accompanying  view  of  Coffee  ville  Landing  (Plate  VI) 
shows  well  the  general  character  of  the  ('laiborne  beds.  The 
lowest  wood  piles  rest  upon  the  black  clays,  No.  6,  equivalent 
to  No.  12  of  the  Claiborne  Bluff  section.  The  main  fossil 
bearing  bed,  No.  5,  is  immediately  over  this,  between  it  and 
the  first  (lowest)  of  the  projecting  ledges  seen  in  the  plate. 

Hale  states^  that  his  bed  No.  4  occurs  also  at  Coffeeville 
with  the  same  fossiliferous  characters,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  Claiborne  Bluff  section  with  the  above  shows  very  clearly 
the  correspondence  of  the  two.  The  bed  No.  5  above  is 
identical  with  No.  11  at  Claiborne,  except  that  it  holds  Cras- 
satella  alia  and  a  few  forms  which  we  have  not  seen  at  the 
same  horizon  at  Claiborne;  but  the  underlying  black  clay 
(No.  6)  is  equivalent  to  No.  12,  and  the   overlying   bluish 

*Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.  Vol.  VI,  Nov.,  1848. 
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and  yellowish,  fossiliferous  sands  (Nos.  1-4)  are  identical 
with  Nos.  9  and  10  of  our  Claiborne  BlofiE  section.  These 
relations  are  shown  in  the  sections,  Plates  XIX  and  XX. 

There  are  no  other  exposures  of  the  Claiborne  beds  along 
the  two  rivers,  but  in  Choctaw,  Washington,  and  Clarke 
counties,  they  are  brought  to  the  surface  at  many  points 
around  the  borders  of  the  Hatchetigbee  anticlinal,  as  will  be 
shown  in  detail  in  the  section  on  the  undulations  of  the  Ter- 
tiary formation  below.  At  this  place  a  list  of  these  localities 
so  far  as  they  have  been  observed  by  us  will  suffice.  In 
many  instances  these  Claiborne  beds  are  seen  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  St.  Stephens  limestone. 

{g)  Thus,  north  of  Bladen  Springs,  on  descending  the  hill 
towards  Souilpa  creek,  yellowish  sands,  with  Ostrea  aello^ 
jormis^  the  counterpart  of  our  Noe.  9  and  10,  are  passed  over 
along  the  road,  while  above  them,  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  is 
a  fossiliferous  bed  holding  forms  common  both  to  the  Clai- 
borne sands  and  to  the  marls  at  the  base  of  the  Claiborne 
Bluff. 

(A)  At  the  Barry  ton  mill  on  Oaktuppah  creek,  three  miles 
north-east  of  the  village  of  Barryton,  there  is  a  bed  of  green 
sand  filled  with  broken  and  perfect  shells  of  Ostrea  sellce^ 
formis^  identical  with  No.  11  of  our  Claiborne  Bluflf  section, 
and  above  it,  as  at  Claiborne,  a  series  of  bluish  and  yellowish 
sands,  with  Ostrea  sellceformis, 

(t)  About  two  miles  northward  from  this  mill  the  Claiborne 
fossiliferous  sands  occur,  and  at  Womack^s  Hill,  still  farther 
northward,  the  White  Limestone  caps  the  hill. 

(j)  The  yellow  sands,  with  Ostrea  sellceformisj  are  also 
seen  at  a  mill  on  the  headwaters  of  Oaktuppah  creek,  in  the 
western  part  of  Choctaw  county.  Sec.  8,  T.  UN.,  R.  4  W., 
and  again  within  two  miles  of  Nicholson^s  Store,  on  Billy's 
creek,  where  they  are  exposed  at  the  base  of  a  hill  capped 
with  the  White  Limestone.  The  same  beds  also  occur  in  the 
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banks  of  Oaktappah  at  many  points  below  this  probably  all 
the  way  down  to  Barryton's  Mill. 

{k)  Aronnd  the  western  end  of  the  Hatchetigbee  uplift 
we  have  observed  nameroas  outcrops  of  the  Claiborne.  Thus 
on  Pash  Cosh  creek  in  sections  17  and  18,  T.  10,  B.  4  W. ; 
near  Marion  CarrolFs,  S.  21,  T.  10,  B.  4  W. ;  at  Shoemaker's 
Mill,  8.  2,  T.  9,  B.  4  W.;  at  Jordan's  Mill,  S.  13,  T.  9  B. 
4  W.  In  the  piney  woods  between  Isney  and  Bladen  Springs 
are  many  limy  clay  spots — "piney  woods  prairies,"  which 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  Ostrea  sellceformis  beds. 

Thirteen  miles  west  of  Bladen  Springs,  D.  W.  Langdon, 
jr.,  of  the  Geological  Sorvey  of  Alabama,  saw  in  1884  an  out- 
crop of  greenish,  argillaceous  sand,  weathering  red  and  con- 
taining a  number  of  shells  peculiar  to  the  Claiborne  sands, 
such  as  Crepidula  lirata^  Corbula  Alabamenais  Lea,  and 
others  commouly  found  in  the  Claiborne  sand  but  not  pecu- 
liar to  it     This  bed  also  was  beneath  the  White  Limestone. 

(Z)  To  the  southward  of  the  Hatchetigbee  anticlinal  sev- 
eral outcrops  as  follows:  In  the  northern  part  of  Washing- 
ton county  I  saw,  in  1882,  an  outcrop  of  marl  containing 
Turitella  Morloni  Cju.,  Ostrea  sellceformis  Con.,  Valuta 
Sayana  Con.,  &a,  on  Dry  creek,  S.  6,  T.  8,  B.  2  W.,  and 
again  further  south  on  the  Si  Stephens — Bladen  Springs 
road  near  the  Ton;  Bail  place  in  S.  29,  T.  8,  B.  2  W.  A 
short  distance  further  south  is  the  first  outcrop  of  the  St. 
Stephens  limestone  on  the  southern  side  of  the  anticlinal. 

(m)  In  Clarke  county,  near  the  site  of  Old  Clarkesville, 
in  Sec.  23,  T.  9  N.,  B.  2  E ,  there  is  seen  in  the  bed  of  a 
branch  a  greensand  containing  all  the  peculiar  shells  of  the 
Claiborne  fossiliferous  sands,  and  on  the  hills  above.  White 
Limestone  containing  bones  of  Zeuglodon. 

(n)  In  Sec.  18,  T.  9  N.,  B.  3  E.,  the  same  beds  occur, 
and  in  the  same  relations  to  the  White  Limestone. 

(o)  On  Stave  creek,  in  Sees.  8  and  9  of  Township  7  N., 
B.  2  E.,  and  in  other  localities  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
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Olaiborae  sands,  with  all  their  easily  recognizable  and  tin- 
mistakable  shells,  are  at  the  water  level  in  the  creek  banks, 
while  the  White  Limestone  outcrops  on  the  hillsides  hard 
by,  with  orbitoidal  limestone  on  the  summits. 

{2^)  D.  W.  Langdon,  in  1884,  observed  the  Claiborne 
sands  also  nine  and  a  half  miles  south  of  west  of  Grove 
Hill  and  fifteen  miles  east  of  Goffeeville,  in  both  cases  un- 
derlying the  White  Limestone.  The  locality  on  Stave  creek 
was  visited  by  Prof.  A.  Winchell^  and  the  localities  near 
Old  Clarkesville  were  seen  by  Professor  Tuomeyf  and  by 
Professor  WinchellJ  also. 

{q)  In  Monroe  county  the  yellow  sands,  with  Ostrea  seU 
Icejformis,  occur  in  sections  25  and  34  of  T.  7  N.,  H,  8  E., 
and  in  sections  19  and  80  of  T.  7  N.,  B.  9  E.,  partly  on  the 
land  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Bumbly. 

(r)  In  Sec.  2,  T.  7  N.,  R.  7  E.,  occur  the  yellow  sands, 
with  Ostrea  sellceformis,  as  at  Rumbly's,  and  in  Sec.  12,  T. 
7  N.,  B.  7  E.,  the  Claiborne  greensand,  with  all  the  charac- 
teristic shells,  occurs  in  the  branches  of  the  creeks,  while 
the  White  Limestone  occupies  the  summits  of  the  hills. 

Our  obsei-vations  correct  a  statement  of  Professor 
Winchell'l  that  the  calcareous  beds  underlying  theClaiborne 
sands  are  not  seen  elsewhere. 

Towards  the  west  Mr.  Langdon§  has  followed  these  sandy 
Osirea  sellceformis  beds  into  Mississippi  as  far  as  Suanlovey 
crf^k,  near  Garlandsville,  in  Newton  county,  a  locality 
already  recorded  by  Dr.  Hilgard,  and  my  own  observations 
in  1871  already  referred  to,  show  that  they  may  be  followed 
to  the  bluff  overlooking  the  Mississippi  bottom.  Becent  re- 
ports record  their  occurrence  through  Louisiana,  into  Texas 
and  to  the  bordess  of  Mexico. 

♦Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci,  Vol.  X,  Part  II,  pp.  84,  85, 1856. 
tFirstBien.  Rep.  Geol.  Alabama,  p.  149. 
JProc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  Vol.  X,Part  II,  p.  85,  1845. 
llProc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  Vol.  X,  Part  II,  page  86, 1856. 
^On  the  Tertiaries  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  Am.  Jour  Sci.,  3rd 
Series.  Vol.  XXXI,  March,  1885. 
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Towards  the  east  the  Claiborne  formation  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Langdon  through  Montoe,  Conecuh,  central 
Covington,  lower  Coffee  and  Dale,  and  through  the  central 
parts  of  Henry  to  the  Georgia  line.  Mr.  Langdon  gives 
detailed  sections  of  the  outcrops  of  this  formation  on  Cane 
creek  and  Hepulga  rivers  in  Conecuh,  on  Conecuh  river  at 
two  or  three  points  in  Covington,  on  Choctawhatchee  river 
below  Newton  in  Dale,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Omussee  creek 
in  Henry.  These  details  will  be  found  in  his  paper  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  As  we  go  eastward  the  character  of 
the  Claiborne  beds  changes  somewhat,  and  we  no  longer 
find  any  traces  of  the  ferruginous  sands,  the  whole  forma- 
tion being  represented  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  forma- 
tion or  the  Ostrea  selUeformis  beds.  In  thickness  also 
there  is  a  change  of  145  feet  along  the  Alabama  to  75  on 
the  Chattahoochee. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  by  reason  of  undu- 
lations in  the  strata,  the  Claiborne,  along  with  the  other 
formations  of  the  Tertiary,  is  kept  near  the  surface  over 
very  considerable  areas,  and  while  we  find  the  northern  out- 
crop of  the  Claiborne  running  across  the  central  part  of 
Henry,  and  the  lower  parts  of  Dale  and  Coffee,  yet  it  is 
above  the  low  water  level  in  Pea  river  as  far  south  as  Elton 
and  probably  still  further,  for  at  the  confluence  of  Pea  river 
with  Choctawhatchee  the  Claiborne  strata  form  the  lower 
part  of  the  river  bed  down  to  the  Georgia  line,  as  also  up 
Double  Branches  at  least  five  or  six  miles  from  Geneva. 

In  all  this  region  these  beds  like  the  overlying  St.  Stephens 
limestone  are  very  generally  silicified,  the  principBl  nhells  be- 
ing Ostrea  Johnsoni,  and  Ostrea  sellceformis.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  counties  named  will  give  the  details  of  these  oc- 
currences which  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
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B.      BUHRSTOXK. 

The  fossils  of  this  subdivision,  as  has  already  been  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Hilgard,  do  not  appear  to  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  the  calcareous  Claiborne  strata  above  de- 
scribed, yet  the  lithological  character  is  so  entirely  different 
as  fully  to  justify  the  division  here  made. 

General  Characters. — The  rocks  of  tbeBuhrstone  forma- 
tion in  Alabama,  as  well  as  in  Mississippi,  consist  of  alumin- 
ous and  silicious  materials,  partly  glauconitic,  and  in  places 
interstratified  with  thin  beds  of  greensand.  The  chief  varie- 
ties of  these  rocks,  in  the  order  of  their  relative  abundance, 
are  the  following: 

1.  Gray,  aluminous  sandstone,  often  glauconitic,  with  numerous 
galls  or  concretions  of  pure  whitish  clay  and  traversed  throughout 
with  streaks  of  yellowish,  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.  In  this  rock  are 
occasionally  found  impressions  of  shells.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
formation,  upon  the  surfaces  of  this  sandstone,  irregularly  branching, 
cylindrical  elevations  of  slightly  harder  texture,  but  apparently  of 
similar  composition,  are  sometimes  seen.  These  ridges  have  in  some 
cases  the  appearance  of  being  organic  remains  (fucoidal),  but  are 
more  probably  concretionary.  These  are  best  seen  at  Lisbon  Landing 
on  the  Alabama  river,  and  west  of  Bladen  Springs,  in  Choctaw 
county,  and  at  other  points  along  the  southern  line  of  this  forma- 
tion. 

2.  Indurated,  white  clay,  forming  a  rock,  which  is,  however,  quite 
light  and  easily  broken.  This  indurated  clay  has  joint  planes  approx- 
imately at  right  angles  to  one  another,  the  planes  of  separation  being 
mostly  stained  red  or  yellow^  with  hydrated  ferric  oxide.  Fragments 
of  this  claystone  worn  into  rounded  pebbles  are  of  common  occur- 
rence in  most  of  the  creeks  and  branches  flowing  through  the  Buhr- 
stone  hills,  both  in  Alabama  and  in  Mississippi.  The  claystones  are 
often  silicious. 

Some  of  the  lighter  portions  of  this  so  called  **clay^^  have 
been  subjected  to  microscopic  analysis  by  Mr.  K.  M.  Cun- 
ningham, who  finds  it  in  great  part  made  up  of  the  silicious 
shells  of  marine  diatoms,  radioUtria,  and  foraminiferay  thus 
being  rather  of  the  nature  of  tripoli  or  diatomaceous  earth 
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than  of  a  true  olay.     To  this  light  silicions  rook,  the  name 
^'chalk'^  is  very  com^ioiily  applied  by  the  people. 

3.  Hard,  coarse  grained,  glaaconitic  sandstone. 

4.  Hard,  yellowish,  silicious,  or  aluminous  sandstone,  streaked 
with  a  darker  shade  of  yellow. 

5.  A  white,  silicious  rock,  almost  a  quartzite,  varied  by  spots  of 
leaden  gray  color.  This  rock  has  often  furnished  the  material  for 
Indian  lance  and  arrow  heads.  It  occurs  near  the  base  of  the  series, 
associated  with  a  hard,  silicious  sandstone. 

The  prevailing  oolor  of  the  rocks  of  this  formation  is  light 
gray,  often  nearly  white,  and,  on  aocoant  of  their  hardness 
and  resistance  to  decay,  the  coantry  which  they  make  is 
very  broken  and  rugged.  The  high  and  often  precipitous 
hills  of  the  Buhrstone  are  usually  called  mountains  in  Clarke, 
Monroe  an4  Choctaw  counties,  in  this  state,  and  in  north- 
eastern Clarke,  Lauderdale,  Newton  and  Neshoba  counties, 
in  Mississippi  The  soil,  where  it  is  derived  from  these 
rocks,  is,  of  course,  poor,  and  mostly  timbered  with  long 
leaf  pine,  and  the  country  is  generally  very  sparsely  set- 
tled. 

It  is  impossible  as  yet, to  give  with  absolute  certainty  the 
thickness  of  this  division  of  the  Tertiary.  During  the 
summer  of  1885,  I  measured  with  the  aneroid  barometer  at 
one  locality,  near  McCarthy's  Ferry,  in  Choctaw  county,  270 
feet  of  Buhrstone  rocks,  and,  as  this  section  did  not  include 
the  uppermost  beds  of  the  formation,  we  are  safe  in  placing 
300  feet  as  the  minimum  thickness.  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  real  thickness,  in  some  cases,  will 
rise  to  400  feet  In  the  section  we  give  the  lower  limit, 
300  feet 

In  general,  the  upparmost  beds  (fifteen  to  twenty  feet) 
are  composed  of  silicious  joint  clays,*  which,  when  indurated, 
form  tolerably  hard  rocks.  Near  the  base  of  the  formation 
similar   clays   or  claystones   are   usually  seen.     In    many 

*These  include  the  diatomaceous  materials  above  mentioned. 
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places,  tbere  is  a  bed  several  feet  in  thickness  of  a  hard, 
silicions,  or  flinty  sandstone,  almost  a  qnartzite,  just  at  the 
base  of  the  Bahrstone.  I  have  noticed  this  rock  a  few 
miles  north  of  Bladen  Springs,  also  near  McCarthy's  Ferry, 
and  south  of  Pushmataha,  in  Choctaw  county.  In  Choctaw 
and  Clarke  counties  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  spear  or  arrow 
heads  made  of  this  material,  which  is  easily  recognized* 
The  great  bulk  of  the  Buhrstone,  as  already  said  above, 
consists  of  aluminous  sandstones. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  point  out  any 
characteristic  distinction,  based  upon  organic  remains,  be- 
tween the  Buhrstone  and  the  Lignitic,  we  have  thought 
it  best  to  draw  the  line  between  them  upon  lithologic 
grounds,  and  our  justification  in  this  course  is  found  in 
the  following  considerations:  In  the  strata  which  we  have 
called  Lignitic,  the  material,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Buhrstone,  is  more  sandy  and  calcareous  and  at  the  same 
time  more  fossiliferous.  The  shells  in  many  cases  are  de- 
cayed and  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  same  often  appears 
to  have  been  leached  out  and  diffused  through  the  sur- 
rounding sands,  occasionally  cementing  them  together  and 
forming  calcareous  sandstone.  These  sandstone  beds  always 
show  a  tendency  to  weather  into  rounded,  bowlder-like 
masses,  which  project  from  the  faces  of  the  bluff  or,  broken 
off,  roll  down,  forming  a  talus.  When  broken  open,  these 
bowlders  usually  show  a  nucleus  of  thoroughly  decayed 
shells  or  of  ferruginous,  lignitic  matter. 

A  ledge  of  calcareous  sandstone  of  this  kind  is  found 
about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  lowermost  of  the  alum- 
inous rocks,  which  we  consider  as  characteristic  of  the  Buhr- 
stone, and  similar  calcareous  sandstones  weathering  into 
bowlders  occur  at  intervals  throughout  the  underlying  lig- 
nitic strata. 
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The  alaminous  rooks  we  assign  to  the  Bohrstone,  while 
the  sandy  rocks,  with  the  intercalated  beds  of  calcareoaa 
matter,  we  place  with  the  Lignitic* 

This  division  based  upon  lithologic  characters  can  be  con- 
sistently carried  out  in  Alabama,  at  least  in  the  region  con- 
tiguous to  the  two  rivers,  since  the  indurated  clays  and 
aluminous  sandstones  of  the  Buhrstone  are  in  general  easily 
distinguished  from  any  of  the  other  strata  of  the  Tertiary 
formation.  None  of  the  beds  of  the  underlying  Lignitic 
have  even  a  remote  resemblance  to  the  Buhrstone  rocks,  ex- 
cept  certain  indurated  clays  which  overlie  the  Ghryphcea 
ihirsce  beds  in  the  Grampian  Hills  of  Wilcox  county  and 
their  prolongation  into  Butler  county.  Even  in  this  case 
the  distinction  between  the  two  can  readily  be  discovered,  as 
the  indurated  clays  of  the  Lignitic  are,  in  some  of  the  beds, 
quite  full  of  shell  casts,  principally  Turritellas  and  Cythereas 
and  the  material  itself,  upon  close  examination,  does  not  so 
strongly  resemble  the  Buhrstone  as  upon  first  sight  appears. 
Then  the  circumstances  that  these  lignitic  claystones  lia 
over  300  feet  below  the  Buhrstone,  are  by  no  means  so  thick, 
and  are  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  Ch-yphcea  ihirsce  beds  greatly  diminish  the  chance  of 
any  confusion  between  the  two  series. 

Sections. — On  the  Alabama  Biver  the  uppermost  of  the 
Buhrstone  beds  are  well  exposed  at  Lisbon  Landing,  and  the 
lowermost,  a  short  distance  above  Hamilton's,  whence  they 
extend  across  Clarke  county  westward  or  northwestward  to 
White  Bluff  and  McCarthy's  Ferry  and  thence  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  across  Choctaw  county,  just  south  of 
Butler.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alabama  Biver  they 
appear  in  the   hills  south  of   Bell's  Landing,    and  across 

*The  uppermost  of  the  strata  thus  classed  with  the  Lignitic,  viz., 
the  Hatchetigbee,  appear  in  their  fossil  contents  to  be  rather  more 
closely  allied  with  the  Claiborne  and  may  hereafter  be  placed  with, 
the  Buhrstone  on  that  account. 
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Monroe  county  north  of  Kempville  and  south  of  TurnbuU, 
turning  a  little  to  the  northward  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county.  To  the  eastward  they  may  be  seen  again 
near  Ozark,  in  Dale  county,  and  near  Abbeville,  in  Henry, 
county. 

In  general  we  have  not  attempted  in  the  following  sec- 
tions to  give  the  exact  sequence  of  the  different  materials 
which  form  the  Buhrstone  beds.  In  most  cases  they  are 
merely  alternations  of  indurated  clays,  with  aluminous 
sandstones  of  varying  degrees  of  hardness.  While  in  the 
extremes  of  pure  clay  and  almost  pure  quartz  the  materials 
of  this  formation  differ  widely,  the  formation  as  a  whole 
leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the  observer  a  lively  impression  of 
the  uniformity  in  the  litholo^ical  structure  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  its  constituent  strata. 

Although  the  best  natural  sections  of  the  Buhrstone  are 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  hills  away  from  the  rivers,  we 
shall  here  describe  only  the  exposures  along  the  banks  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  two  water  courses.  The 
sections  on  the  Alabama  Biver  are  as  follows: 

(a)    Section  at  Lisbon  Landing j  Alabama  River.    {Plate  XXI ^  Fig.  1.) 

1.  Yellowish,  sandy  marl,  lowermost  of  the  Claiborne  beds.  .20  feet. 

2.  Bluish  Black  clay,  massive,  jointed  or  breaking  into  cuboidal 

blocks,  8  feet  seen,  but  to  the  water^s  edge,  .about  15  to  20  feet. 

Immediately  beneath  the  sands  which  form  the  lowermost 
beds  of  the  Claiborne  formation  in  this  section  concretions 
are  formed  which  resemble  a  mass  of  tangled  and  matted 
roots.  Blocks  of  sandstone  with  these  concretions  cover  all 
the  lower  part  of  the  section  at  Lisbon  and  they  seem  to 
be  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  uppermost  beds  of  the 
Buhrstone. 

(b)  At  Hamilton's  Landing,  6  miles  above  Lisbon,  is  an 
exposure  of   75    to  80   feet   of   light    col*)red,    indurated 
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clays  or  clayey  sandstones  with  two  or  three  indurated,  pro- 
jecting ledges,  all  characteristic  Buhrstone  )*ock8.  (See 
Plate  XXI,  Fig.  2.) 

The  positions  of  the  outcrops  of  the  Buhrstone  rocks 
on  the  Tombigbee  Kiver  present  apparent  anomalies 
which  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  1883,  we  could  not 
explain.  The  later  obseryations,  made  by  myself  in  1885 
have  cleared  up  many  of  the  obscurities,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  two  counties  of  Clarke  and  Chocta\7  in  its  main 
features  is  pretty  definitely  made  out.  As  stated  above, 
the  regular  line  of  outcrop  of  the  Buhrstone  rocks  ex- 
tends from  near  Hamilton's  Landing,  on  the  Alabama, 
across  to  the  Tombigbee  at  White's  Bluff  and  McCarthy's 
Ferry.  At  both  these  localities  we  have  very  good  sections 
of  the  lower  beds  of  the  formation. 

(c)  At  White  Bluff  there  is  a  clear  exposure  of  these 
rocks  in  a  cliff  of  about  115  feet.  They  are  light  colored, 
aluminous  rocks,  which,  however,  could  not  be  closely  ex- 
amined because  of  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  bluff.  (See 
Plate  XXI,  Fig.  4. ) 

(d)  At  McCarthy's  Ferry  the  immediate  bluff  of  the 
river  is  made  of  the  clays  which  underlie  the  Buhrstone, 
but  on  the  hills  just  back  of  the  river  we  get  a  section 
of  nearlv  300  feet  of,  Buhrstone  rocks.  (See  Plate  XXI, 
Fig.  3.)' 

(e)  Down  the  river  from  these  localities  the  Buhrstone 
rocks  dip  beneath  the  surface,  the  overlying  Claiborne  beds 
forming  the  river  banks,  as  at  Coffeeville,  &c.,  already  men- 
tioned, but  just  south  of  Coffeeville,  at  Hatchetigbee  Bluff, 
the  Buhrstone  is  again  seen,  and  the  lowermost  beds  at  that, 
as  shown  in  the  section  (see  Plate  XXI,  Fig.  5.)  The 
exposures  at  White  Bluff  and  at  the  Hatchetigbee  Bluff 
both  show  the  contact  of  the  light  colored  claystones  with 
with  the  underlying  sandy  clays,  &c.,  of  the  Lignitic,  but 
at  the   former   locality  all   except   the   uppermost  20  feet 
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or  BO  of  the  Lignitic  are  obscured  by  land  slips  and  rubbish 
of  all  sorts..  These  sections  will  be  given  in  detail  under 
the  next  heading. 

(/)  Still  farther  down  the  Tombigbee  River  these  rocks 
sink  again  beneath  the  surface,  for  at  St  Stephens,  and  just 
above,  the  Claiborne  sands  and  the  overlying  White  Lime- 
stone make  the  river  bluffs,  as  before  stated.  At  the  lower 
Salt  Works,  however,  we  have  the  Buhrstone  rising  again  to 
the  surface,^  as  described  by  Professor  Tuomey,*  During 
the  summer  of  1885  I  ascertained  that  these  rocks  appear 
at  the  surface  at  an  intermediate  point,  viz.,  near  Jackson. 
The  lower  Salt  Works  are  situated  near  the  center  of  T.  5  N., 
B.  2  E.,  and  the  rocks  exposed  along  the  road  which  ascends 
the  hill  just  south  of  the  works  are  as  follows: 

Section  at  the  Lower  Salt  WorkSj  Clarke  Comity. 

1.  Orbitoidal  limestone  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  thickness 

not  determined. 

2.  Between  the  orbitoidal  rock  and  the  topmost  bed  of  the  continu- 

ous section  below  given  there  is  a  space  in  which  the  rocks  are 
coverd  with  soil,  undetermined  thickness. 

3.  Argillaceous  White  Limestone  or  clayey  marl,  with  several  indu- 

rated ledges  of  similar  material about  18  to  20  feet. 

4.  A  coarse  grained,  ferruginous  sand,  with  harder  ledge  at  base  and 

above.  The  bed,  as  well  as  the  harder  portions,  contains  fos- 
sils, the  most  conspicuous  of  which  are  Scutella  Lyelli  and  Pecten 
per  planus.    This  bed  is  strongly  glauconitic  near  the  base, 

about  9  feet. 

6.    Greenish  clay  passing  at  bottom  into  a  ledge  of  hard  claystone, 
the  first  of  the  Buhrstone  formation 3  feet. 

6.    Aluminous  sandstones  or  indurated  claystones  of  the  usual  Buhr- 
stone character  to  the  base  of  the  hill 16  feet  or  more. 

About  half  way  down  the  hill  there  is  a  bed  of  greensand 
holding  a  good  many  fossils. 

That  which  most  strikes  the  observer  in  this  section  is 
the  absence  of  the  sands  and  marls  of  the  Claiborne  forma^ 
tion.  The  glauconitic  sands  with  Scutella  Lyelli  and  Pec- 
ieix  pef'plcinusy  supposed  to  be  of  Jackson  age,  immediately 

♦First  Bien.  Rep.  Geol.  of  Ala.  p.  150,  1860. 
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overlie  the  greeDish  clays  of  the  Bubrstone,  while  at  Clai- 
borne the  two  are  separated  by  at  least  130  or  140  feet  of 
other  strata. 

Professor  Taomev*  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Bnhrstone  beds,  after  dipping  beneath  the  surface  in  the 
upper  part  of  Olarke  county,  appear  again  at  the  Upper  Salt 
Works,  the  White  Limestone  and  other  calcareous  strata 
occupying  a  basin  in  the  Buhrstone  formation.  Our  own 
obserrations  on  the  river  in  1883,  and  later  in  1885  in  the 
western  part  of  Olarke  county  and  in  Ohoctaw  county,  have 
shown  that  the  Buhrstone  rocks  appear  at  least  two  interme- 
diate points  between  the  two  limits  observed  by  Professor 
Tuomey,  viz.,  at  Hatchetigbee  and  at  Jackson. 

Besides  these  outcrops  of  this  formation  along  the  rivers, 
we  trace  its  outcrops  all  around  the  Hatchetigbee  anticlinal 
as  will  be  descibed  in  detail  when  we  come  to  speak  of  this 
npfift,  and  we  may  therefore  omit  further  paticulars  here. 
The  apparently  anomalous  occurrences  of  these  strata  in  the 
lower  part  of  Clarke  county  will  be  more  particularly  de- 
scribed below  in  connection  with  the  ^'Displacements  of  the 
Buhrstone,''  as  well  as  in  the  description  of  Clarke  county, 
and  to  these  the  reader  is  referred. 

East  of  the  Alabama  river,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  map,  the  northern  limit  of  the  Buhrstone  from  a  point 
just  below  Johnson's  wood  yard,  turns  sharply  northeast- 
ward to  a  point  nearly  east  of  Bell's  Landing  and  six  or 
seven  miles  distant  therefrom.  Then  it  turns  southward  six 
miles,  sweeps  around  eastward  and  northeastward  just  south 
of  the  lower  prong  of  Flat  Greek,  running  up  as  far  north 
as  Cokerville,  near  the  line  between  Monroe  and  Conecuh 
counties.  Beyond  Cokerville  it  again  makes  an  abrupt  turn 
southeastward  and  crosses  the  extreme  southwestern  corner 
of  Butler  county. 

•First  Bien  Rep.  Geol.  of  Ala.,  p.  150,  1860. 
9 
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The  two  extreme  northern  points  above  noted,  namely 
that  east  of  BelPs  Landing  and  that  at  Cokerrille,  are  upon 
dividing  ridges,  and  this  northward  extension  is  no  doubt  in 
part  due  to  this  circumstance,  but  not  altogether.  The 
course  of  the  two  branches  of  Flat  Creek  has  also  much  to 
do  with  this  peculiar  surface  distribution  of  the  strata. 
These  t^o  branches  rise  near  Cokerville,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Monroe  county.  The  southern  branch  flows  south- 
ward and  westward,  its  channel  being  mostly  in  the  Wood's 
Bluff  strata,  while  the  Hatchetigbee  and  Bubrstone  form  an 
escarpment  on  the  southern  border  of  the  creek  valley  down 
to  its  confluence  with  the  northern  branch.  The  latter  flows 
at  first  northward,  then  westward,  and  then  southward  to  the 
point  of  confluence  above  noted.  It  thus  flows  out  of  the 
Wood's  Bluff  strata  into  the  Bell's  Landing,  and  even  into 
the  Nanafalia  beds,  coming  back  in  its  southward  course 
into  Wood's  Bluff  again,  six  or  eight  mile  above  the  conflu- 
ence. 

Northward  of  the  upper  branch  of  Flat  Creek  we  have  a 
wide  area  of  outcrop  of  the  Nanafalia  beds  in  the  Grampian 
Hills  of  Wilcox  county,  in  some  places  eight  or  ten  miles  in 
width. 

Our  observationB  have  not  given  us  the  complete  explana- 
tion of  any  of  these  irregularities,  and  this  mere  notice  of 
them  must  suffice  for  the  present. 

Beyond  Monroe  county  towards  the  east,  the  outcrop  of 
the  Buhrstone  has  been  mapped  by  Mr.  Langdon,  and  de- 
tails of  its  exposures  on  Persimmon  Creek  and  other  locali- 
ties in  the  southern  edge  of  Butler,  at  several  points  on 
Conecuh  River  in  the  upper  pait  of  Covington,  on  Pea  River, 
below  Elba  in  Coffee  county,  and  at  several  points  in  the 
central  part  of  Dale  and  the  upper  part  of  Henry,  will  be 
found  in  his  article  in  the  present  report.  Beyond  Butler 
county  towards  the  east  the  Buhrstone  does  not  impress 
itself  upon   the  topography  of  the  country  as  it  does  in  the 
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western  part  of  the  state  and  in  MissisBippi,  for  it  no  longer 
appears  in  mountains  or  rugged  hills.  The  characteristic 
aluminous  rocks  become  also  in  this  direction  less  and  less 
abundant,  and  the  whole  Claiborne  division  has  a  certain 
unity  in  its  features  which  would  make  a  subdivision  into 
Olaibome  and  Buhrstone  somewhat  di£Scalt  and  arbitrary,  if 
we  had  to  do  only  with  this  formation  in  the  eastern  counties. 
Yet  the  prevalence  of  indurated  clays  and  of  sandstones  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  makes  at  least  probable  our 
identification  of  the  Buhrstone  there.  In  the  county  de- 
scriptions also  are  to  be  found  details  which  are  not  here 
given. 

§  3. — The  Lignitic. 

All  the  strata  lying  between  the  Buhrstone  and  the  Cre- 
taceous, representing  a  thickness  of  850  to  900  feet,  have 
been  classed  by  Dr.  Hilgard  under  the  two  names  of  La- 
grange (or  Lignitic)  and  Flatwoods.  Lately,  Prof.  Angelo 
Heilprin  has  proposed  the  name  Eolignitic  for  both  these 
divisions;  but,  since  Dr.  Hilgard  had  already  used  the  name 
Lignitic  in  the  same  sense,  that  term  has  priority  and  must 
be  retained. 

The  greater  part  of  this  subdivision  is  made  up  of  lam- 
inated clays  and  laminated  and  cross- bedded  sands  of  a  pre- 
vailing gray  color,  except  immediately  below  the  Buhrstone, 
where  for  200  feet  or  more  they  are  of  dark  brown,  often 
purplish  colors.  With  the  above  mentioned  laminated  clays 
and  sands  are  interstratified  several  beds  of  lignite  and  sev- 
eral beds  holding  marine  fossils  and  usually  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  glauconite  or  green  sand. 

In  Bulletin  No.  43,  we  included  all  the  Tertiary  strata  be- 
low  the  Buhrstone  in  the  Lignitic  division,  but  subsequent 
observations,  especially  east  of  the  Alabama  River,  have  led 
to  the  separation  of  the  highly  calcareous  beds  at  the  base 
of  the  Tertiary  from  the  Lignitic,  and  to  the  placing  of  them 
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in  a  distinct  division,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  Olay- 
ton,  which  is  a  substitute  for  our  former  7th  section  of  the 
Lignitic,  the  Midway  or  Pine  Barren  section. 

The  lignite  beds  appear  to  be  more  numerous  and  thicker 
towards  the  west,  and  especially  in  Mississippi,  while  east- 
ward of  the  Alabama  Biver  they  become,  as  a  rule,  incon- 
spicuous. Only  one  of  these  lignites,  viz,  that  which  ap- 
pears at  Coal  Bluff,  on  the  Alabama  Biver,  is  of  very  con- 
siderable size,  six  or  seven  feet;  they  possess  no  very  well 
marked  characters  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from 
one  another;  they  are  traced  with  difficulty  across  the 
country,  since,  being  softer,  they  are  more  easily  eroded 
than  the  associated  rocks.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  found 
the  marine  beds  to  retain  their  characteristic  features  to  a 
remarkable  degree;  each  has  its  peculiar  association  of  fos- 
sils, most  of  them  are  also  easily  recognizable  by  lithologic 
and  structural  characters,  and  some  of  them  may  be  followed 
with  the  greatest  ease  across  at  least  three  counties.  These 
circumstances  have  led  us  to  use  the  marine  beds  instead  of 
the  lignites  for  marking  the  different  horizons  of  theXiignitic 
division,  and  provisionally  we  have  thus  used  the  six  follow- 
ing marls,  each  marking  a  well  defined  horizon  and  each  pre- 
senting itR  easily  recognized  paleoutologic  character: 

a.  The  Hatchetigbee  marls. 

b.  The  Wood's  Bluff  or  Bashi  marl. 

c.  The  Beirs  Landing  or  Tuscahoma  series. 

d.  The  Nanafalia  or  Gryphvea  thir^ce  marl. 

e.  The  Matthews'  Landing  and  Naheola  marls. 
/.  The  Black  Bluff  or  Sucarnochee. 

Our  account  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Lignitic  division 
of  the  Alabama  Tertiary  will  be  more  intelligible  and  more 
easily  followed  if  we  describe  the  strata  in  sections,  each 
corresponding  to  and  including  one  of  the  six  marl  beds 
above  enumerated. 
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(a)   THE   HATCHBTIOBB^  SERIES.      (PLATE   2 XII.) 

In  this  we  would  include  all  the  strata  intervening  between 
the  base  of  the  Buhrstone  and  the  uppermost  of  the  Wood^s 
Bluff  fossiliferous  beds,  aggregating  about  170  to  175  feet, 
as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  engraved  sections  of  Plate 
XXII,  especially  Fig.  1. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  beds  here  included  are  sandy 
clays  or  clayey  sands  of  brownish  gray  colors,  alternating 
with  bands  of  dark  brown  or  purple  color,  the  whole  form- 
ing a  tolerably  well  marked  and  in  most  cases  easily  re- 
cognized group.  Where  these  brown  clays  have  been  much 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently 
thoroughly  leached,  as  occurs  wherever  they  lie  high  up  on 
the  hills,  they  exhibit  very  much  lighter  and  less  character- 
istic colors.  Their  best  exposures  are  to  be  seen  at  the  lo- 
calities more  particularly  described  below,  and  at  one  of 
them.  White  Bluff  and  vicinity,  the  whole  series  occurs  in 
actual  superposition,  only  about  sixty- five  feet  of  it  being 
somewhat  obscured  by  slides.  The  distinctively  marine 
deposits  of  this  series  consist  of  three  or  four  shell  or 
marl  beds,  separated  by  non-fossiliferous  sands  and  clays 
(Plate  VII). 

(a)  Section  at  Hatchetigbee,  Tombighee  River.    {Plate  XXII ,  Fig.  £.) 

1.  Light  colored,  aluminous  sandstones  and  indurated  clays,  forming 

a  vertical  escarpment  back  of  the  main  bluff 20  to  30  feet. 

These  light  colored  claystones  we  consider  to  be  the  lower- 
most of  the  Buhrstone  formation,  and  all  the  underlying  to  be 
Lignitic. 

2.  Sandy  clays  of  brown,  yellowish,  and  reddish  colors  interstratified. 

These  are  dark  blue  when  moist,  but  of  lighter  colors  when 
dry 15  to  20  feet. 

3.  Heavy  bedded,  dark-brown  clays,  somewhat  like  No.  2,  but  of 

darker  color  when  dry 10  feet. 

4.  Yellowish,  glauconitic  marl 2  to  3  feet. 

This  bed  shows  a  tendency  to  form  at  intervals  hard  concre- 
tionary ledges,  which  on  weathering  break  off  and  roll  down 
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the  bluff  and  are  piled  in  great  numbers  at  its  base.  Some  of 
these  bowlders  have  a  nucleus  of  shells,  which,  however,  are 
not  usually  very  well  preserved. 
6.'  Purplish  brown,  sandy  clays,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  project- 
ing ledge  of  dark  colored  clays  which  are  harder  but  break  up 
into  small  prismatic  fragments  upon  drying  and  on  exposure  to 
weather 15  feet. 

« 

6.  Yellowish  gray  sands,  striped  with  thin  streaks  of  brown,  sandy 

clay.  These  sands  form, at  intervals  along  theblufif,  indurated, 
concretionary,  rounded  masses 5  to  8  feet. 

7.  Bluish-brown,  sandy,  clay  marl,  containing  many  new  forms  of 

shells.    The  upper  part  more  fossiliferous 5to6  feet. 

8.  Laminated,  grayish  sands,  interstratified  with  thin  beds  of  brown 

or  black,  lignitic  clay.  These  sands  form  rounded,  concretion- 
ary masses,  which  project  from  face  of  bluflf 4  feet. 

9.  Heavy  bedded,  gray,  sandy  clays  with  streaks  of  brown  clay.  8  feet. 

10.  Reddish,  sandy  marl,  highly  fossiliferous,  forming  concretionary 

bowlders.  Remarkable  for  the  great  numbers  of  Venericardia 
planicosta  Lam,,  but  containing  also  many  other  forms,  such  as 
Athleta  Tuomeyi  Con.,  and  Ftuius  pagodiformis  Heilprin,  4  to  5  ft. 

11.  Dark  gray  to  brown  sandy  clays  to  water 15  feet. 

Beds  No.  8  and  9  above  form  very  conspicuons  parts  of  the 
bluff,  as  they  are  striped  with  dark-browu,  nearly  black,  bands 
of  clay  and  resemble  strongly  a  part  of  the  section  at  Mc- 
Carthy's Bluff  described  below.* 

(6)  At  White  Bluff,  on  the  Tombigbee,  as  above  stated, 
there  is  another  exposure  of  the  contact  between  the  Buhr- 
stone  and  the  underlying  Lignitic,  which,  however,  includes 
in  continuous  exposure  only  the  uppermost  25  feet  of  the 
latter  formation.  From  the  top  of  White  Bluff  down  to  the 
river  level  the  distance  is  275  feet  by  barometic  measure- 
ments made  at  several  different  times.  Of  this,  the  upper- 
most 140  feet  are  shown  in  a  clear  perpendicular  bluff  and 

♦Between  our  joint  visit  in  1883  and  my  second  in  1885  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bluff  was  very  materially  changed  by  a  landslide.  In 
1883  we  saw  about  six  feet  below  the  marl  bed  No.  4  another  of  very 
similar  character,  which  I  have  now  reason  to  think  was  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  No.  4,  since  I  was  unable  to  make  out  two  such  beds  in  1885. 
I  have,  therefore,  given  only  one  in  the  section,  though  convinced  of 
the  existence  of  two  at  the  time  of  our  first  visit. 
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consist  of  116  feet  of  the  light  oolored  claystones  of  the 
Bnhrstone  formation  and  26  feet  of  sandy  clays  of  the  Lig- 
nitic.  The  strata  composing  the  rest  of  the  slope  of  White 
Blnff  are  so  much  obscured  by  landslides  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  them  out  satisfactorily,  but  the  lowermost  70 
feet  of  the  beds  which  make  this  slope  are  well  exposed  on 
the  banks  of  Witch  creek  and  at  Davis^s  Bluff,  near  by.  Be- 
tween these  two  parts  of  the  section  there  are  some  65  feet 
of  strata  not  seen  here,  which  include  the  Hatchetigbee 
marls,  &c.  In  proof  of  this,  I  found  on  the  slope,  a  few 
feet  below  bed  Na  3  of  the  accompanying  section,  a  frag- 
ment of  hardened,  glauconitic  marl  with  a  few  badly  pre- 
served fossila  The  marl  resembled  that  described  in  No.  4 
of  the  Hatchetigbee  section  above.  The  fossils  were,  how- 
ever, too  obscure  to  be  identified. 

All  this  is  shown  in  the  following  section  and  in  Plate 
XXn,  Fig.  1. 

Section  of  White  Bluff  and  Davis's  Bluff,  Tomhigbee  River. 

1.  Aluminous  sandstones  and  claystones,  of  light  color,  forming  a 

vertical  blufif,  the  details  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  examine 
closely,  Buhrstone  rocks 116  feet. 

2.  Grayish,  sandy  clays,  with  a  layer  about  18  inches  in  thickness  at 

its  base,  containing  fragments  of  lignitized  stems  and  twigs. 

20  feet. 

3.  Sandy  clays,  with  a  layer  at  bottom  about  S  inches  thick,  consist- 

ing of  alternate  layers  (one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness)  of 
lignite  and  sand 5  feet. 

4.  Strata  not  seen,  covered  by  landslides* 65  feet. 

5.  Gray,  sandy  clays,  striped  by  brownish  purple  bands  of  clay,  con- 

taining few  if  any  fossils,  except  that  about  12  feet  above  the 

water  there  occurs  a  thin  bed  with  a  few  fossil  shells  and  some 

12  feet  above  this  a  single  specimen  of  Athleta  Tuomeyi  was  found 

sticking  in  the  clayt 70  feet. 

*  A  fragment  of  glauconite  sandstone  with  fossils  was  picked  up 
from  the  surface  in  this  part  of  the  section  a  few  feet  below  the  base 
of  No.  3. 

t  These  beds,  as  well  as  those  included  in  No.  4,  are  covered  by  the 
debris  of  landslides  at  White  bluff,  but  they  are  well  shown  in  the  banks 
of  Witch  Creek,  which  washes  the  base  of  White  Bluff,  and  at  Davis's 
Bluff,  half  a  mile  above,  where  we  get  the  lower  70  feet  of  the  sec- 
tion (No.  5.) 
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White  BlufiF  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Sec.  14,  T.  11  N., 
R  1  W.,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Witch  Greek. 

(o)  Above  this,  the  river  bends  towards  the  west,  and  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Sec.  6,  T.  11  N.,  E.  1  W.,  at  Mc- 
Oarthy^s  Ferry,  the  strata  which  make  the  lower  part  of  the 
preceding  section  are  again  exposed,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  section: 

Section  at  McCarthy'  Ferry ^  Tombigbee  River.     (Plate  XXII,  Fig.  S. 

1.  Sandy  clays  interlaminated  with  clays  less  sandy,  all  of  light  gray 

colors,  but  along  the  whole  length  of  the  blufif  there  are  par- 
allel bands  of  much  darker  clays,  which  make  a  very  conspicu- 
ous marking 50  to  55  feet. 

2.  Laminated  clays  and  sands,  firm  and  compact  at  base,  forming  a 

projecting  ledge  which  divides  the  bluff  into  two  parts, 

4  to  5  feet. 

3.  Pyritous,  sandy  clays,  with  two  or  three  bands  of  darker  color ; 

the  sands  are  indurated  in  places,  forming  bowlder-like  mass- 
es  20  to  25  feet. 

The  dark  bands  which  mark  the  bluff  and  which  look  at  a 
distance  like  lignite  beds  are  found  upon  closer  inspection 
to  consist  of  thin  layers  of  dark  bluish  gray  clays  interbed- 
ded  with  thin  streaks  of  gray  sand.  The  whole  75  feet  of 
this  section  appear  to  be  barren  of  fossils. 

At  the  base  of  the  bluff  lie  great  numbers  of  fragments 
of  the  silicious  and  aluminous  rocks  which  charaterize  the 
Buhrstone  formation  and  which  have  rolled  down  from  the 
hills  that  rise  a  short  distance  back  of  the  immediate  bluff 
of  the  river.  These  hills  are  composed  entirely  of  the  Buhr- 
stone for  a  vertical  distance  ot  270  feet.  (See  Plate  XXI, 
Fig.  3.)  This  is  the  greatest  thickness  of  Buhrstone 
rocks  that  has  been  measured  in  one  section,  except  at  one 
other  place  in  the  same  range  of  hills. 

Above  McCarthy's  Bluff  I  failed  to  find  any  outcrop  in 
place  of  the  Hatchetigbee  marls,  though  a  fragment  of  indu- 
rated marl  with  fossils  was  seen  there,  about  50  feet  below 
the  base  of  the  Buhrstone.     A  short  distance  northward,  on 
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the  road  to  Mount  Sterling,  some  10  to  11  miles  south  of 
Butler,  the  road  descends  oyer  250  feet  of  Buhrstone  rocks, 
below  which  I  saw  in  1886  an  indurated  greensand  marl  with 
fossils  embedded  in  brown  sandy  clays.  This  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  Hatchetigbee  marls. 

The  position  of  the  McCarthy's  Bluff  beds  with  reference 
to  the  Buhrstone  and  to  the  Davis's  Bluff  beds  is  shown  on 
the  general  section  in  Plate  XXI,  Fig.  3,  and  in  Plate 
XXn,  lig.  3. 

Up  the  Tombigbee  River  from  White  Bluff  and  Davis's 
Bluff  to  Wood's  Bluff,  similar  dark  gray,  sandy  clays  with 
darker  bands  are  displayed  in  the  river  banks.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  strata  between  the  Buhrstone  and  the  top  of  the 
Wood's  Bluff  marl  is  about  175  feet,  of  which  the  lower  100 
feet  are  well  characterized  by  a  prevailing  dark  brown  or 
slightly  purple  color  and  by  the  absence  of  fossils,  except  an 
occasional  band  of  lignitic  clay  or  a  sandier  band  with  a  few 
marine  shells.  The  upper  75  feet  are  more  fossiliferous  and 
varied  in  appearance. 

In  these  lower,  dark,  sandy  clays  there  appear  concretion- 
ary masses  of  silicious  matter,  sometimes  almost  a  flint,  of 
approximately  spherical  shape,  and  made  up  of  concentric 
layers  or  shells.  These  concentric  shells  are  usually  sepa- 
rated by  a  thin  layer  of  pare  quartz  of  fibrous  texture,  the 
fibres  being  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  of  the  spheres. 
These  concretions  are  very  commonly  looked  upon  as  petri- 
fied turtles  by  the  people  of  the  vicinity.  They  vary  from 
6  inches  to  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter.  In  other  places  the 
clayey  sands  themselves  are  cemented  together  into  rounded 
concretions,  with  a  nucleus  of  black  lignitic  matter. 

Where  the  dark  brown  or  purple,  clayey  sands  above  de- 
scribed occur  at  considerable  elevations  above  the  water  and 
have  been  thoroughly  leached  and  desiccated,  they  exhibit 
very  much  lighter  colors.  They  are  seen  under  such  condi- 
tion on  the  hills  back  of  Yellow  Bluff,  on  the  Alabama  river. 
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and  in  the  country  between  the  two  rivers.  It  is  only  along 
the  river  blaffs  and  low  places,  where  they  are  kept  more  or 
less  moist,  that  the  dark  purple  and  brown  shades  are  so 
characteristically  displayed. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Tombigbee  river  the  Hatchetigbee 
beds  are  again  exposed  along  the  crest  of  the  Hatchetigbee 
anticlinal  already  refen-ed  to,  which  has  been  followed  from 
near  Salitpa  in  Clarke  county,  by  Hatchetigbee  bluff,  through 
Bladen  Springs  out  nearly  to  Silas  P.  O.  in  Choctaw  county. 
The  details  of  these  outcrops  will  be  found  under  the  spe- 
cial description  of  this  uplift.  Again  we  find  the  dark 
colored  clays  of  this  series  just  below  Jackson  in  Clarke 
county,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sulphur  spring  which  probably 
takes  its  rise  from  these  clays. 

The  Hatchetigbee  clays  cross  the  Alabama  river  just  be- 
low Jobnson^s  Island,  and  by  reason  of  the  Lower  Peach 
Tree  anticlinal  they  are  again  found  above  the  river  bluff  at 
Yellow  Bluff.  Their  outcrop  eastward  through  Monroe  fol- 
lows a  very  irregular  line.  Since  these  beds  and  the  Wc>od's 
Bluff  marls  are  always  so  closely  associated  it  will  save  rep- 
etition to  speak  of  their  extension  eastward  in  connection 
under  the  head  of  the  Wood's  Bluff.  Under  the  ciunty 
descriptions  of  Choctaw,  Clarke  and  Monroe,  and  in  the  paper 
of  Mr.  Langdon,  will  be  found  additional  particulars  of  the 
distribution  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Hatchetigbee  beds  which 
it  would  be  undesirable  to  repeat  here. 

B.    The  Wood's  Bluff  ok  Bashi  Series.    (Plates  XXII,  XXIII.) 

The  first  beds  of  marine  fossils  of  any  consequence  below 
the  series  of  brown  and  purple  clays  above  mentioned  occur 
at  Wood's  Bluff,  on  the  Tombigbee,  and  just  below  John- 
son's Island,  on  the  Alabama  Biver;  also  on  Bashi  Creek 
and  its  tributaries  in  Clarke  county,  and  at  numerous  other 
localities  to  be  given  below.  We  have  given  these  beds 
the  name  of  the  WoocTs  Bluff  or  Bashi  Marl     ThcT  are 
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from  15  to  20  feet  in  thioknesa,  and  are  highly  fossiliferous, 
hold  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  greensand,  and  the 
marl  has  a  tendency  to  become  indnrated  by  carbonate  of 
lime  into  ronnded,  bowlder-like  masses  of  glauconitic,  fos- 
siliferoos  limestone.  These  bowlders  may  be  formed  in  any 
part  of  the  beds,  but  are  more  commonly  seen  in  the  upper 
half,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  loose  greensand  marl  be- 
low is  easily  washed  out,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of 
caves,  sometimes  of  considerable  dimensions.  Immediately 
below  this  marl,  and  usually  within  25  feet  of  it,  are  at  least 
four  or  five  thin  seams  of  lignite,  varying  from  a  few  inches 
up  to  eighteen,  in  thicknesa 

All  these  characters  render  the  Wood's  Bluff  marl  easily 
recognized,  and  it  has  been  traced  by  me  from  the  western 
part  of  Choctaw  across  to  the  eastern  part  of  Monroe 
county  without  any  essential  change  in  its  quality.  It  has 
become  one  of  our  most  important  geologic  landmarks. 

Some  35  to  40  feet  below  the  lowermost  of  the  thin,  lig- 
nitic  beds  immediately  underlying  the  Wood^s  Bluff  marl, 
and  separated  from  it  by  yellowish,  cross  bedded  sands,  is 
another  lignite,  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  at  the  base  of 
which  we  wish  to  draw  the  line  between  the  Wood's  Bluff 
and  the  Bell's  Landing  series.  As  thus  defined,  the  Wood's 
Bluff  series  includes  the  strata  intervening  between  the 
purplish  brown,  sandy  clays,  above  described,  immediately 
overlying  the  Wood's  Bluff  marl,  and  the  two  feet  of  lignite. 
The  thickness  represented  is  about  80  feet.  The  most  com- 
plete section  of  the  whole  series  is  at  Yellow  Bluff,  on  the 
Alabama  river.     (See  Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  1.) 

The  best  exposures  of  the  marl  bed  are  to  be  seen  at 
Wood's  Bluff,  on  the  Tombigbee  Biver,  and  on  the  tribu- 
taries of  Bashi  Creek  in  ClaiJ^e  county,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Wood's  Bluff,  although,  as  stated  above,  the 
marl  may  be  readily  traced  across  Choctaw,  Clarke,  and 
Monroe  counties,  exhibiting  at  many  places  away  from  the 
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rivers  very  fair  sections.  On  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
Alabama  Biver  the  marl  does  not  make  much  show,  though 
it  may  be  seen  below  Johnson^s  wood  yard. 

Sections. — We  give  here  only  three  sections,  showing  the 
details  of  the  marl  bed  and  of  the  strata  underlying  down 
to  the  top  of  the  next,  or  BelPs  Landing,  series. 

(a)  Section  at  Wood'a  Bluff,  Tombigbee  River.    ( Plate  XXII,  Fig.  i,  and 

Mate  XXIII,  Fig.  7.) 

Orange  sand  (Lafayette)    20  feet  or  more. 

1.  Dark  brown  or  bluish  black,  laminated  clays,  breaking  up  into 

small  fragments,  6  to  8  feet,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bluff,  but 
rising  10  or  more  feet  farther  down.  These  clays  are  identical 
with  those  at  the  base  of  the  White  Bluff  section. 

8  to  10  feet  or  more. 

2.  Dark  bluish,  sandy  clay,  turning  red  on  exposed  and  weathered 

surfaces  and  capped  with  a  hard  ledge  which  may  be  easily 
traced  down  the  river  nearly  to  Davis's  Bluff* 3  feet. 

3.  Bluish,  laminated  clay  or  sandy  clay,  very  much  like  No.  2  in 

color  and  texture,  but  containing  no  fossils,  or  very  few,  and 
not  appearing  red  at  the  surface,  of  variable  thickness. 

6  to  3  feet. 

4.  Bluish  or  greenish,  sandy  clay,  somewhat  indurated,  of  decidedly 

reddish  color  on  the  surface,  highly  fossiliferous,  characterized 
by  Turritella  Uneata  Lea  and  Dentalium  microstriatum  Heilpr., 
but  containing  also  AnciUaria  mtaininea  Con.,  a  small  Natica 
Pyrula  multangulata  Heilpr.,  Corbula  oniscus,  Infundibulum  tro^ 
chiformis  Lea,  a  Phorun,  and  a  small  oyster.  The  lower  part  of 
this  bed  passes  gradually  into  the  greensand  marl  No.  5  and  is 
the  best  collecting  ground,  as  the  material  is  less  indurated  and 
the  shells  are  more  easily  removed 3to4  feet. 

5.  Greensand  marl  to  the  water's  edge 10  to  12  feet. 

The  upper  part  of  this  marl  is  quite  soft  and  friable,  but 
just  above  the  water^s  edge  it  beoomes  indurated  and  shows 
a  disposition  to  form  rounded,  bowlder-like  masses,  quite 
hard  and  firm  and  resembling  a  limestone.     I^ hat  this  indu- 

*This  bed  is  highly  fossiliferous,  containing  Laribuccinum  striatum 
Heilpr.(  which  appears  to  be  confined  to  this  particular  horizon),  A  thleta 
Tuomeyi  Con.,  Fushh pagodiform is  Heilpr.,  Venericavdia  planicosta  Lam., 
Actieon  pomilius,  Con.,  a  small  Natica,  Pleurotoma  acvminnta  Sow., 
harks'  teeth,  AnciUaria  staminea  Con.,  a  small  Cytherea,  &c. 
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rated  part  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  softer  greensand 
above  and  below  it,  is  seen  from  the  circumstanoe  that  the 
indurated  bowlders  are  sometimes  near  the  top,  sometimes 
near  the  bottom  of  the  greensand  stratum.  The  acoompa- 
njing  view  (Plate  VIII)  shows  well  the  large  bowlder-like 
masses  of  the  indurated  greensand,  No.  5^  Passing  through 
the  central  part  of  this  marl  bed  is  a  layer  ot  Ostrea  com- 
pressirostra  Say,  with  thick  and  ponderous  shells. 

(6)  About  two  miles  from  Wood's  Bluff,  on  the  banks 
of  Bashi  Greek,  there  is  the  following  exposure  (Plate  XXIII, 
Fig.  7<) 

Section  near  WoocVs  Bluff. 

1.  Yellowish  gray  limestone  or  indurated  marl,  like  that  seen  at  the 

base  of  the  Wood^s  Bluff  section 10  feet- 

2.  Greenish  blue,  fossiliferous  sands* 8  feet. 

3.  Seam  of  lignitic  clay,  laminated  and  jointed 6  inches. 

4.  Brown,  laminated,  joint  clay,  passing  below  into  a  greenish,  non- 

fossilerous  sand 4  feet. 

5.  Laminated,  greenish-gray  clay,  alternating  with  thin  seams  of 

dark  purplish,  lignitic  clays,  giving  the  exposure  a  beautiful 
and  regularly  striped  appearancet 5  feet. 

6.  Thin  layer  of  lignite about  12  inches- 

7.  Gray  clay  to  the  water ^s  edge. 

(c)  The  strata  which  intervene  between  the  Wood's  Bluff 
and  the  BelPs  Landing  series  of  marls,  together  with  130 
feet  of  the  beds  overlying  the  former,  are  to  be  seen  in  a 
oontinuous  section  of  250  feet  at  Yellow  Bluff  and  in  the 
hill  which  lies  just  back  of  the  bluff  (Plate  IX).  Here  all 
the  strata  between  the  two  marl  beds  mentioned  are  exposed 
in  actual  and  unmistakable  contact  at  the  river  bluff,  where 

^These  sands  are  frequently  washed  out  from  beneath  the  limestone 
or  indurated  marl,  forming  caves  which  are  to  be  seen  wherever  the 
Wood's  Bluff  marl  occurs. 

tXhe  dark  clays  in  this  stratum  appear  to  resist  denudation  better 
than  the  greenish  clay,  so  that  they  project  slightly  from  the  face  of 
the  bluff. 
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there  is  an  uninterrupted  section  of  120  feet.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  sections  we  have,  and  it  was  obtained 
in  the  summer  of  1885. 

Section  at  Yellow  Bluffs  Alabama  River,    {Plate  XX £11,  Fig.  1.) 

1.  Laminated,  gray,  gandy  clays  of  light  color,  variously  interstrati- 

fied  with  sands ;  in  places  there  is  a  white  or  very  light  colored 
clay,  and  in  other  places  cross-bedded  sands,  interlaminated 
with  thin  sheets  of  white  clay ;  reddish  sand  abundant  near  the 
top  of  the  section,  which  is  one  mile  back  from  the  river. 

Thickness  by  barometer 130  feet. 

These  beds  are  the  same  as  those  shown  on  the  Tombigbee 
River  below  Wood's  Bluflf,  at  Davis'  Bluflf,  and  at  White  Bluff, 
and  belong  to  the  Hatchetigbee  series ;  but,  lying  high  up  on 
the  hills  and  exposed  to  sun  and  weather,  they  are  uniformly 
much  lighter  in  color  than  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  where 
they  are  near  the  water  level.  Below  this  we  have  a  gentle 
slope,  along  which  about  fifty  feet  of  beds  are  exposed  (Nos. 
2  to  4),  and  below  that  the  perpendicular  bluff  of  the  river, 
some  seventy  feet  (Nos.  5  to  10). 

2.  Greensand  marl,  with  Wood's  Bluff  fossils  {summit  of  the  Wood^s 

Bluff  series),  with  indurated,  rounded  masses  above,  and  loose 
marl  below about  6  feet. 

3.  Blue  clay 1  foot. 

4.  Gray,  sandy  clays  with  a  slight  tinge  of  purple,  holding  four  or 

five  thin  seams  of  lignite,  each  one  foot  or  less  in  thickness. 
The  actual  positions  of  these  lignite  beds  are  slightly  obscured 
by  landslides 40  to  50  feet. 

5.  Reddish,  cross-bedded  sands 20  feet. 

6.  Lignitic  clay  and  lignite  {base  of  Wood's  Bluff  series) 2  feet. 

7.  Reddish  sands  slightly  laminated 15  feet. 

8.  Laminated,  sandy  clays  in  perpendicular  cliff 20  to  25  feet. 

0.    Greensand  marl  in  two  parts  separated  by  one  foot  of  sandy  clay 

without  fossils.  The  upper  part,  one  foot  thick,  holds  chiefly 
Osfrea  compressirostra  and  Venericardia  planicostn,  while  the 
lower  part,  six  feet  thick,  contains  all  the  characteristic  fossils 
of  the  Bell's  Landing  series,  Voluta  Xewcombiaiiaf  large  Turri- 
tella  Mortoni,  Rostellaria  trinodifera,  &c.  This  upper  part  shows 
strong  tendency  to  harden  into  round,  bowlder-like  masses  ;  in 

all about  8  feet. 

This  bed,  No.  9,  is  very  clearly  marked  in  the  accompanying 
view  (Plat«  IX)  by  the  line  of  bowlders  near  the  water's  edge. 
The  lignite.  No.  6,  occurs  near  the  top  of  the  cliff,  but  does  not 
show  out  in  the  picture. 
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10.  Greenish,  ferruginous  sands  interlaminated  with  thin  sheets  of 
clay,  passing  into  a  dark  blue,  sandy  clay  at  the  water 
level 7  feet. 

In  this  section  the  beds  numbered  6  to  10,  inclasive,  are 
seen  in  the  actual  bluff  of  the  river  about  half  a  mile  or 
less  below  the  steamboat  landing.  The  beds  numbered  2  to 
4,  inclusive,  together  with  about  forty  feet  of  the  lower 
strata  of  No.  1,  are  seen  on  the  top  of  the  bluff,  along  the 
road  leading  up  the  hill,  and  they  directly  overlie  the  beds 
exposed  in  the  river  bluff.  Nos.  2  to  6,  inclusive,  represent 
the  Wood's  Bluff  series. 

On  the  Tombigbee  Biver  the  strata  between  the  Wood's 
Bluff  marl  and  the  BelPs  Landing  marl  at  Tuscahoma  are 
not  well  exposed,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  get 
any  clear  understanding  of  the  stratigraphy  from  the  bluffs 
of  that  river  alone.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  section,  here  so 
faulty,  is  so  complete  and  satisfactory  on  the  Alabama 
Biver. 

The  few  localities  where  Tertiary  strata  make  the  banks 
of  the  river,  from  Wood's  Bluff  up  to  Tuscahoma,  are  given 
below. 

Across  a  narrow  neck  of  land  from  Wood's  Bluff  at  Cade's 
Bend,  the  Wood's  Bluff  marl  is  again  seen  in  the  river  bluff. 

At  the  mouth  of  Bashi  Greek,  as  above^shown  (see  Plate 
XXIII,  Fig.  7),  the  lower  strata  of  the  marl,  as  well  as  two 
of  the  underlying  lignites,  are  exposed. 

Two  others  of  these  lignites  are  seen  a  little  higher  up 
the  river,  at  Pickens'  Landing,  where  we  have  the  following 
section: 

(d)  Section  at  Pick^ns^  Landing ^  Tombigbee  River. 

1.  Gray,  laminated,  sandy  clays  10  feet. 

2.  Lignite 12  to  18  inches. 

'  8.    Bluish,  clayey  sands  with  yellowish  division  planes. . .  .6  to  8  feet. 

4.  Lignite 2  feet. 

5.  Gray,  sandy  clays  to  water  level 1  to  2  feet. 
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The  beds  are  undulating  and  in  some  places  show  a  dip 
towards  the  northwest,  but  the  general  dip  of  the  surround- 
ing strata  is  southwest. 

Above  Pickens'  Landing  gray,  sandy  clays  are  shown  in 
the  river  banks  at  Magnolia  Landing  and  one  or  two  other 
points;  but  these  clays  contain  no  fossils,  so  far  as  our  ob- 
servations went  The  Pickens'  Landing  lignites  are  found 
in  the  hills  about  the  headwaters  of  Horse  Creek  and  else- 
where in  the  lower  pai*t  of  Marengo  county. 

From  the  sections  represented  on  Plates  XXII  and  XXIII 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Wood's  Bluff  marl  lies  embedded  ih 
a  great  thickness  of  clays  and  clayey  sands,  a  circumstance 
which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  its  economic  value. 
The  disintegration  of  the  clays  produces  heavy  clay  soils, 
which  are  thoroughly  marled  by  the  Wood's  Bluff  beds,  and 
they  form  in  consequence  some  of  the  most  productive  and 
lasting  soils  of  the  Tertiary  group.  We  have  as  instances 
the  heavy,  calcareous,  clay  soils  which  occupy  a  broad  belt 
north  of  Butler,  in  Choctaw  county ;  the  productive  soils  of 
parts  of  the  Tallahatta  and  Bashi  creeks  region ;  the  clay 
bill  soils  of  the  eastern  part  of  Clarke  and  the  western  part 
of  Wilcox  counties,  between  Choctaw  Comer  and  Lower 
Peach  Tree;  the  celebrated  Flat  Creek  lands  of  Monroe 
county,  &c.  Some  descriptions  of  these  soils,  with  analyses, 
were  presented  in  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Alabama  for  1881-82. 

The  descriptions  above  given  show  sufficiently  well  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  Wood's  Bluff  marl  and  its 
position  in  the  geological  column.  Many  additional  details 
concerning  this  interesting  formation  will  be  found  under 
the  county  descriptions  of  Choctaw,  Clarke,  and  in  Monroe 
and  in  connection  with  the  Lower  Peach  Tree  anticlinal.  On 
account  of  the  close  association  of  this  and  the  Hatchetigbee' 
series  they  may  best  be  spoken  of  in  connection  in  describ- 
ing their  outcrops  east  of  the  Alabama  river. 
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These  beds  cross  the  Alabama  river  just  below  Johnson^s 
Island  and  on  the  Monroe  side  of  the  river,  then  tarn  north- 
east up  the  river  to  pass  around  a  point  of  Buhrstone  lying 
nearly  east  of  BelPs  Landing,  then  they  make  a  great  bow 
southward  and  appear  along  the  borders  of  the  lower  prong 
of  Flat  creek,  whose  lowlands  are  thoroughly  marled  by 
them. 

Beyond  Turubull  they  again  bend  northward  around 
another  point  of  the  Buhrstone  about  Activity  P.  O.  from 
which  they  turn  southeastward  following  the  course  of  Se- 
pulgah  river  into  Butler. 

From  Butler  county  eastward  to  the  Georgia  line  the  de- 
tails are  to  be  found  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Langdon,  who  finds 
that  while  the  Hatchetigbee  may  be  easily  traced  across 
Butler  from  its  western  border  through  the  Oakey  Streak 
country,  beyond  that  the  traces  of  it  are  obscure  and  not 
recognizable  till  Pea  Biver  is  reached.  He  fails  to  identify 
the  Wood's  BlufP  strata  with  certainty,  through  Butler, 
Crenshaw  and  Covington,  but  finds  good  seclioTis  on  Pea 
Biver  below  Elba,  and  also  fairly  good  ones  on  Choctaw- 
hatchee  and  along  the  Chattahoochee,  the  Hatchetigbee  be- 
ing generally  shown  in  the  same  localities.  Both  these 
formations  lose  their  distinctive  characters  coming  eastward, 
and  at  the  same  time  thin  down  very  considerably.  Mr. 
Langdon  assigns  only  ten  feet  to  the  Hatchetigbee  and  forty- 
four  to  the  Wood's  Bluff  on  the  Chattahoochee  river. 

Useful  materials. — The  principal  thing  of  economic  value 
included  in  the  Wood's  Bluff  strata  is  the  marl  bed,  which, 
however,  is  not  likely  to  be  utilized  by  the  present  genera- 
tion at  least  of  our  people.  This  marl  has  no  great  propor- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  and  its  value  rests  therefore  upon  its 
percentage  of  lime  chiefly.  The  question  of  its  efficacy  as  a 
fertilizer  is  answered  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  by 
nature  itself  wherever  the  washings  from  the  marl  bed  are 
incorporated  in  soil. 

10 
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This  may  be  seen  about  most  of  the  outcrops  of  marl  in 
what  the  people  call  the  Lime  hills.  The  growth  of  beech, 
poplar,  sweet  gam,  white  oak,  and  the  draping  of  long  moss 
upon  all,  attest  the  character  of  the  soil  thus  produced. 

Below  the  marl  bed  there  are  several  beds  of  lignite  close 
together.  One  of  these  shows  two  feet  thickness  at  Pickens' 
Landing,  and  from  fragments  of  it  seen  along  the  coarse  of 
Horse  creek  a  short  distance  away  from  the  river,  this  thick- 
ness is  even  exceeded  in  places. 

The  following  analysis  by  Dr.  Phillips  will  show  the  na- 
ture of  this  bed: 

Lignite  from  Pickens*  Landing.    • 

Volatile  combustible    matters 42.20 

Fixed  carbon 86. SO 

Ash 8.80 

Moisture 12.40 

Total 100.00 

G.    The  Tuscahoma  or  Bell's  Landing  Series. 

(plate  XXII,  PIGS.  1  TO  6.) 

This  series  includes  two  important  fossiliferous  beds, 
separated  by  about  twenty-five  feet  of  gray,  sandy  clays. 
Between  the  lignite,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  preceding 
division,  and  the  upper  marl  of  this  series,  there  are  some 
forty  feet  of  reddish  sands  and  laminated,  gray,  sandy  clays, 
and  below  the  lower  marl  about  sixty  feet  of  sandy  clays  of 
the  prevailing  gray  color,  rather  massive  in  the  lower  part. 
About  fifty  feet  below  the  lower  of  the  two  marl  beds,  and 
ten  feet  above  the  base  of  this  series,  there  is  a  third  small 
greensand  bed  one  foot  or  less  in  thickness  containing 
fossils.  The  entire  series  comprises  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  of  strata,  which,  as  a  whole,  are  gray,  sandy  clays, 
becoming  more  and  more  massive  toward  the  base,  while 
they  are  more  thinly  laminated  and  more  mixed  with  sands 
near  the  summit  of  the  section.     The  strata  which  lie  be- 
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tween  the  Wood's  Blaff  marl  and  the  uppermost  of  this 
beries  are  about  sixty  feet  of  sandy  clays,  containing  several 
thin  seams  of  lignite,  all  of  which  are  exhibited  in  direct 
superposition  at  Yellow  Bluff,  and  have  been  placed,  as  above 
shown,  with  the  Wood's  Bluff  series.  The  upper  marl  bed, 
which  is  the  BelPs  Landing  marl  bed  proper,  is  some  ten 
feet  thick,  contains  greensand,  and  indurates  into  bowlders, 
fine  examples  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  bluff 
at  Bell's  Landing.  The  marl  is  characterized  above  all 
others  in  the  Tertiary  of  Alabama  by  containing  gigantic 
specimens  of  shells  which  at  other  localities  are  of  moderate 
size.  The  lower  bed,  known  as  the  Gregg's  Landing  marl 
from  its  occurrence  at  the  landing  of  that  name,  is  four  or  five 
feet  in  thickness  and  is  of  clayey  material.  It  has  a  peculiar 
group  of  fossils. 

The  fossil  bearing  beds  of  this  series  are  best  exposed 
along  the  banks  of  the  Alabama  river  at  Bell's  Landing, 
Gregg's  Landing,  Peeble's  Landing,  Lower  Peach  Tree,  and 
Yellow  Bluff;  and  on  the  Tombigbee  at  Tuscahoma,  Turner's 
Ferry,  near  the  mouth  of  Shuquabowa  creek,  and  at  Barney's 
Upper  Landing.  The  exposures  on  the  Alabama  are  much 
more  satisfactory. 

Unlike  the  Wood's  Blnff  marl,  the  marls  of  this  series 
make  comparatively  little  show  inland  from  the  rivers  and 
exercise  little,  if  any,  influence  upon  either  the  soils  or  the 
topography  of  the  country  in  which  they  come  to  the  surface. 
I  am  not  certain  that  either  the  Bell's  Landing  marl  or  the 
Gregg's  Landing  marl  has  been  identified  at  any  distance 
from  the  rivers,  while  the  Wood's  Bluff  marl  can  be  followed 
with  ease  from  the  Mississippi  line  as  far  eastward  as  we 
have  been. 

Sections  — The  following  sections  illustrate  the  occurrences 
of  the  Bell's  Landing  beds  along  the  two  rivers: 
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(a)  Sertu/n  at  B^lVi  Landing,  Alabama  Rirer.{Ptate  XXIIIy  Fig.  H.) 

1.  Yellowish  red,  croM  bedded  aaods 15  feet. 

2.  Lignite about  2  feet. 

3.  Laminated,  sandj  clays,  with  a  few  large,  bowlder-like  concre- 

tions  10  feet. 

4.  Yellow,  stratified  sands  altematingwith  gray,  sandy  clays.  15  feet. 

5.  Oray,  sandy  clays 15  feet. 

6.  Greensand  marl  forming  large  concretionary  bowlders  and  YkoXd- 

*"8  gigantic  specimens  of  RotftfUaria  trinodi/era,  TurhineUa 
py ml ffide.if  Con.,  Fhmum  pagodi/ormi*  Heilpr.,  Voluta  yewromhiana 
Whitfield,  6lc,  The  bowlders  cover  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
slope  below  the  landing.    The  marl  beds . . .  about  5  to  10  feet. 

7.  Dark  gray,  laminated,  sandy  clays,  black  when  wet,  but  light  gray 

when  dry 25  feet. 

8.  Bluish  green,  sandy  clay  marl 1  to  2  feet. 

9.  Dark  gray,  sandy  clay  to  water  level 4  feet. 

AboTe  Beirs  Landing  the  strata  of  this  seriee  are  exposed 
along  the  river  as  far  as  Yellow  Bluff,  and  the  most  im- 
portant localities  are  given  below. 

(h)    Serf  ion  at  Gregg*  s  La  nding,A  Mm  ma  River.  ( Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  4. ) 

1.  GreensAnd,marl  with  concretionary  bowlders,  the  same  as  No.  6  at 

Bell's  Landing 5  feet. 

2.  Gray,  sandy  clays 20to25  feet. 

8.    Dark  gray  or  bluish,  ^andy  clay  or  clayey  sand  containing  well 

preserved  fossils,  many  of  which  are  peculiar,  and  some  identi- 
cal with  those  at  Wood's  Bluflf,  such  as  Pyrnla  multangulata 
Heilpr.  and  Funnt^  Huln*ra1ariuuM  Heilpr.  This  bed  has  an  in- 
durated ledge  of  variable  thickness  at  the  base  and  is  in  all 

about 4  to  5  feet. 

4.    Laminated,  sandy  clays  to  the  water  level about  10  feet. 

This  blnff  exteuds  at  least  one  mile  down  the  river  from 
the  landing,  and  along  this  whole  distance  there  have  been 
landslides,  and  the  two  marl  beds  have  in  consequence  been 
thoroagbly  mixed  ap.  In  some  places  the  upper  marl  has 
slid  down  and  completely  covered  the  lower;  in  other  places 
lower  marl  is  in  its  proper  position,  bat  the  upper  has  slipped 
down  below  it;  sometimes  the  two  are  in  direct  contact,  the 
upper  above;  but   in  all   cases  a  c€ureful  inspection  of  the 
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original  bluff  a  short  distance  back  from  the  river  slope  will 
reveal  the  true  relative  position  of  the  two  beds.  I  am  par- 
ticalar  in  calling  attention  to  these  circumstances  because  at 
many  points  these  broken  off  parts  of  the  bluff  appear  to  be 
in  place,  and  where  the  two  beds,  apparently  in  place,  are 
thus  brought  into  contact  or  their  relative  positions  are  re- 
versed, the  commingling  of  the  two  sets  of  fossils  would  lead 
the  incautious  observer  far  astray. 

The  next  exposure  is  about  a  mile  below  Lower  Peach 
Tree,  at  Peebles'  Landing. 

(c)  Section  at  Peebks*  Landing,  Alabama  River.     (Plate  XXIII, Fig,  3.) 

1.  Yellow  sands  1  foot. 

2.  Lignite  and  lignitic  clay about  2  feet. 

3.  Reddish,  laminated  sands 10  feet. 

4.  Dark  gray  clays  and  sands  interstratified 30  feet. 

5.  Greensand  marl,  No.  6  of  Bell's  Landing  section 8  feet. 

6.  Dark  gray  clays  and  sands  variously  interstratified 25  feet. 

7.  Dark  bluish  gray,  clay  marl,  Greggs'  Landing 12  feet. 

5.  Dark  gray  sandy  clays  extending  to  the  foot  of  hill,  20  feet  above 

the  river  level about  14  feet* 

The  next  locality  is  Lower  Peach  Tree,  where  we  have  a 
repetion  of  the  above  section,  together  with  beds  extending 
fiome  45  to  50  feet  lower. 

id)  Section  at  Lower  Peach  Tree,  Alabama  River.     (Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  5.) 

1.  Sandy,  laminated  clays  at  the  top  of  the  bluff about  10  feet. 

2.  Greensand  marl  containing  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  upper 

bed  at  Bell's  Landing 8  to  10  feet. 

3.  Sandy,  laminated  clays,  of  gray  color,  but  with  some  reddish 

layers 20  to  25  feet. 

4.  Bluish,  sandy,  clay  marl  containing  a  number  of  peculiar  fossils. 

To  this  bed  we  have  given  the  name  of  Grcggs*  Landing  Marl,  as 
it  is  seen  at  Greggs'  Landing  better  than  elsewhere 5  feet. 

6.  Sandy  clays  of  prevailing  gray  color,  varying  in  degree  of  sandi- 

ness  and  coarseness  of  lamination,  without  fossils  so  far  as  we 
could  discover 50  feet. 

6.  Coarse  grained  greensand  marl,   indurating  into    bowlders    in 

places.  Containing  some  fossils,  which  are  also  in  the  bed  No.  4, 
above 1  foot. 

7.  Grray,  sandy  clays  to  water  level 10  feet. 
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The  iMt  cxpowreof  the  beds  of  thk 
Bmr  ii  mm  st  TeOov  BlnC,  the 
aliMdj  ben  giWD  (Fkie  XXDI,  F%.  1  u 

Tbe  exponres  at  Liywer  PaMh  Tree  and  at  TeOov  BhC 

ptft  owltpiiiii^.  gnre  vi  a  eoaAnaovi  iiiliw  of 
250  feet,  and  the  two,  takeo  with  the  m^mmmk  at 
BhdL  Daria'  BlidL  Whbe  Blot,  and  If  all  hi  ligliL  aD  of 
which  orerlap  in  anme  paita.  aftori  a  aeaitB  which  ia  witho«t 
abieak  from  thebaaeof  the  Bohntone  down  390  to  -KK> 
CbH.  It  would  be  impoefiiUe  to  find  anjthiiig  move  aatia- 
&ctorT  fior  making  out  the  atratignph j  of  this  pait  of  the 
TeitiarT  groap. 

On  eompniaon  of  aU  these  aeetioiis  it  wiD  be  aeen  thai 
file  Bell's  T binding  mart  at  Bell's  Landing,  is  about  30  feet 
abore  the  lirer  lerel;  at  Gregg's  Landing,  about  40  feel;  at 
Peebles'  Landing,  aboot  60  feet;  at  Lowm^  Peach  Tree,  83 
feet  or  more;  while  at  Yellow  Bioff  it  ia  only  about  T  feet 
abore  the  rirer  lereL  The  beds  rise  with  tdermbly  uniform 
inclinatioDS  (40  feet  to  the  mile)  ap  to  Lower  Peach  Tree, 
and  then  sink  rapidly.  Lower  Peach  Tree  being  aboot  on  the 
sammit  of  the  anticlinal  or  rolL  As  a  consequence  of  this 
nndalatioD  the  beds  inTolTed  are  spread  in  a  north  and  south 
direction  oTer  a  mach  greater  extent  of  surface  than  is  nsu- 
aiiT  the  case  where  the  arerage  dip  is  uniformly  southward 
some  ?M  or  40  feet  to  the  mile.  This  roll  in  the  strata  may 
be  Xmet^  from  Choctaw  couDtr  to  Jionroe  countr,  but  seems 
to  be  most  pronoanced  in  the  lower  part  of  Marengo  county 
and  the  opp^r  part  of  Clarke  county.  In  the  southern  part 
of  Wilcox  county  and  the  northern  part  of  Monroe  county 
the  undulation  involyes  in  general  a  lower  series  of  rockn,  to 
be  mentioned  presently. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  exposures  along  the  Tom- 
bigbee  Biyer  of  the  strata  between  the  outcrop  of  the  Wood's 
Blaff  marl  and  the  Tuscahoma  beds  at  the  landing  of  that 
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name  are  disoontiDnons  and  unsatisfactory — especially  above 
the  outcrop  of  the  Pickens^  Landing  Lignites. 

At  Tusoahoma  we  have  the  first  considerable  bluff  above 
Wood's  Bluff.  Li  the  section  below  given  we  include  not 
only  the  strata  actually  appearing  in  the  bluff  at  the  landing, 
but  also  those  which  make  the  bank  for  half  a  mile  or  more 
down  the  river.  This  section,  as  will  be  seen,  is  about  the 
equivalent  of  that  at  Yellow  Bluff  on  the  Alabama. 

(e)  Section  of  Tuscahomat  Tombigbee  River.    ( Plate  XXIII ^  Fig.  6.) 

1.  Indurated  sands,  with  a  line  of  bowlders  at  the  base.    This  stratum 

is  eight  to  ten  feet  thick  at  the  warehouse,  but  down  the  river 
it  thickens  to  twenty  feet  or  more,  and  a  second  line  of  ferru- 
ginous, indurated  bowlders  appears  about  ten  feet  above  the 
first.  The  strata  p,bove  the  upper  string  of  bowlders  are  more 
distinctly  luminated  and  interbedded  with  thin  sheets  of  clay. 
This  is  most  clearly  shown  about  six  to  eight  feet  above  the 
upper  line  of  bowlders.    Taken  altogether  there  are  about  80  ft. 

2.  Light  bluish  gray,  sandy  clays,  which  are  somewhat  striped  with 

harder  projecting-seams 35  to  40  feet. 

8.    Sandy  marl,  containing  the  Bell's  Landing  fossils,  but  in  badly 
preserved  condition 2  feet. 

4.  Dark  blue,  massire  clay 3  to  4  feet. 

5.  Thin  streak  of  greensand,  with  Venericardia  planicosta  and  other 

Bell's  Landing  fossils  to  water  level 6  inches  or  more. 

About  half  a  mile  below  the  landing  there  is  a  low  bluff 
capped  by  the  upper  string  of  bowlders  above  mentioned, 
which  form  a  little  terrace  forty  or  fifty  feet  wide,  the  farther 
limit  of  which  is  made  by  another  low  bluff  of  second  bottom 
deposits. 

The  lignite  which  occurs  ♦  about  thirty-five  to  forty  feet 
above  the  marl  bed  at  Yellow  Bluff  and  at  BelPs  Landing  was 
not  observed  at  Tuscahoma,  those  parts  of  the  bluff  where  it 
would  be  looked  for  being  badly  weathered. 

The  massive  clay.  No.  4,  which  separates  the  two  parts  of 
the  marl  bed,  is  everywhere  perforated  by  pholas,  and  in 
most  of  the  perforations  their  shells  are  still  to  be  found. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich,  who  made  this  observation,  also  saw  these 
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shells  in  the  claj  mhich  oocnrs  below  the  lower  marl  bed  at 
BelFs  Landing. 

The  Tnacahoma  (BelPs  Landing)  marl,  with  its  aoeom- 
panjing  bed^,  may  be  followed  np  the  riyer  without  essential 
interruption  to  Bamey^s  Upper  Tending,  as  shown  in  the 
followiog  sections  (Plate  XXTTT,  Fig.  6.): 

' } )  S^rtion  at  Turner's  Ferry,  Tombigbee  Rirer. 

1.  Indurated  sands.  No.  2  of  the  Tuscahoma  section 5  feet. 

2.  Marl  with  badly  preserved  shells 8  to  4  feet- 

3.  Bluish  claj,  becoming  sandy  below 3to4  feet  or  more- 

From  Tamer^s  Ferry  these  beds  rise,  going  up  stream, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  Shuquabowa  Creek  they  giye  the  follow- 
ing section : 

ig)  Section  at  mouth  of  Shufjuabowa  Creek,  Tombigbee  Rirrr, 

1.  Greensand  marls 3  to  4  feet. 

2     Dark  bluish  black,  massive  clay 2  feet. 

3.  Hard  sands,  passing  into  sandy  clay  below 5  feet* 

4.  Light  colored,  nearly  white,  cross-bedded  sands, about  3  feet,  with 

3  to  4  feet  below  it  of  sands  with  clay  partings,  in  all  6  to  8  ft* 

Above  this  place  the  strata  sink  towards  the  north,  and  at 
Bamey^s  Upper  Landing  only  three  feet  of  the  beds  imme- 
diately below  the  marl  are  above  the  water,  as  seen  below. 

(h)  Section  at  Barney* s  Upper  Landing,  Tombigbee  Rirer. 

L    Laminated,  sandy  clays,  striped  with  somewhat  harder  and  more 
clayey  seams,  in  all 15  to  20  feet. 

2.  Sandy,  fussiliferous  bed,  with  greensand  in  the  lower  parts,  more 

clayey  above.    The  fossils  in  this  bed  are  badly  preserved,  as 
was  the  case  also  at  Tuscahoma,  Turner's  Ferry,  <&c.,  but  are 

the  characteristic  Beirs  Landing  forms 5  feet. 

8.    Dark  bluish  to  gray  clays  to  water  level 3  feet. 

From  Barney's  Upper  Landing  to  the  mouth  of  Horse 
creek  no  Tertiary  strata  appear  on  the  river  banks,  but  just 
above  that  point  the  river  bank  is  formed  by  dark  gray, 
clayey  sands  or  sandy  clays,  which  continue  up  to  Williams' 
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Gin,  where  they  overlie  the  first  of  the  beds  contaiDing 
Oryphcea  thirsce  Gabb,  and  in  consequence  may  be  better 
classed  with  the  next  section. 

Eastward  of  the  Alabama  river  the  strata  of  this  formation 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  follow,  since  they  show  nothing 
very  distinctive,  and  appear  to  be  very  nearly  barren  of 
fossils.  The  residual  sands  from  their  disintegration,  while 
somewhat  closely  resembling  the  surface  loam  of  the  Lafay- 
ette, are  yet  generally  to  be  distinguished  therefrom  upon 
close  observation.  This  residuum  forms  a  yellowish  clayey 
loam  soil  with  short  leaf  pine  and  the  varieties  of  upland 
oaks  as  characteristic  timber,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  country  is  usually  sufficiently  distinctive.  Typical  Bell's 
Landing  scenery  may  be  seen  about  Newtown  Academy  and 
thence  eastward  as  far  as  Bursonville  in  Wilcox  county,  and 
also  in  the  same  direction  in  Butler. 

According  to  Mr.  Langdon  these  beds  continue  across  the 
country  to  the  Georgia  line  with  undiminished  thickness, 
though  their  identification  has  been  made  partly  on  lithologic 
characters  and  on  their  position  with  reference  to  other 
identifiable  beds.  On  Pea  river  near  Elba,  and  on  Choc- 
tawhatehee  in  the  upper  part  of  Henry  county,  Mr.  Langdon 
finds  these  strata  fairly  well  exposed,  and  below  Fort  Gaines 
they  form  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  river  for  many 
miles.  One  persistent  characteristic  entirely  across  the 
State  is  the  tendency  to  the  formation  within  the  BelPs 
Landing  sands  of  rounded  concretions  of  indurated  sand,  or 
bowlders  as  we  have  called  them. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Bell's 
Landing  beds  afford  no  useful  materials  beyond  the  marls 
along  the  two  western  river  banks,  and  even  there  the  marls 
are  generally  too  much  mixed  with  sand  to  be  of  anything 
more  than  strictly  local  value.  The  characteristic  soil  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  this  seems  to  be  persistent  and 
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somewhat  uniform  where  not  ooTered  by  more  recent  snriaoe 
formations  such  as  the  Lafayetta  Some  interesting  details 
of  distribation  are  given  under  the  county  descriptions  of 
Choctaw,  Marengo,  Clarke  and  Wilcox. 

D.  The  Nanafalia  Series,  Including  the  Coal  Bluff  Lignite. 

Divisions. — The  series  of  strata  to  which  the  Nanafalia 
marl  has  given  the  name,  broadly  considered,  is  susceptible 
of  threefold  division  upon  the  basis  of  lithological  and 
paleontological  characters,  viz: 

First  Forty  feet  or  more  of  indurated,  gray  clays  and 
sandy  clays,  in  part  glauconite  and  rather  closely  resembling 
some  of  the  materials  of  the  Buhrstone.  Near  the  base  of 
this  first  division  there  are  hard,  sandy  clays  filled  with  shell 
casts,  chief  among  which  are  Turritellas  and  Cythereas. 

Second.  Seventy-five  to  eighty  feet  of  yellow  and  reddish 
and  whitish  sands,  alternating  with  greensand  beds,  highly 
fossiliferous.  The  characteristic  shell  in  both  the  sands  and 
the  greensands  is  Gryphcea  thirscB  Gabb.  In  the  upper  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  of  this  division  this  shell  is  found  either  in  thin 
greensand  beds  or  sparingly  distributed  through  the  other 
sands.  In  the  lower  twenty  feet  there  are  thick  greensand 
beds  literally  packed  with  these  shells.  The  greater  part 
of  the  exposure  at  Nanafalia  Landing  consists  of  greensand 
beds  filled  with  Gryphcea  thirscB  and  other  forms,  the  first 
named  making  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Third.  Below  the  Gryphcea  thirsce  beds  follow  some 
eighty  feet  or  more  of  sandy  clays  and  sands,  variously  in- 
terstratified,  cross-bedded  sands  passing  near  the  base  of  the 
division  into  greensands  which  overlie  a  bed  of  lignite  vary- 
ing from  four  to  seven  feet  in  thickness. 

It  is  easily  possible  to  obtain  overlapping  sections  which 
embrace  the  whole  series  of  about  two  hundred  feet;  thus  in 
the  blufiF  at  Gullette^s  Landing,  on  the  Alabama  river,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  two  upper  divisions  are  represented,  while 
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OD  Pnrsley  creek,  a  few  miles  eastward,  the  lower  part  of  the 
second  division  and  the  whole  of  the  third  are  shown  in 
direct  contact,  the  whole  series  being  represented  at  two 
localities. 

Between  the  heavy  bedded,  sandy  clays  exposed  at  the 
base  of  the  Lower  Peach  Tree  Bluff  and  those  which  are 
seen  at  the  top  of  the  bluff  at  GuUette's  Landing  there  is  a 
series  of  glauconitic  clays  and  clayey  sands  which  have  a 
tendency  to  harden  into  pretty  firm  rocks,  having  a  striking 
resemblanoe  to  some  of  the  materials  of  the  Buhrstone 
formation,  but  which  are  readily  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  one  familiar  with  both  of  them.  These  rocks  are 
shown  in  the  hills  which  rise  immediately  back  of  GuUette^s 
Landing  and  Black's  Bluff  (Alabama  river)  to  the  height  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river 
level,  and  they  are  seen  again  in  the  Grampian  Hills  of 
Wilcox  county.  We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  connect 
the  beds  at  Lower  Peach  Tree  with  those  at  Gullette's  Land- 
ing by  an  overlapping  section  which  includes  a  part  of  each, 
and  there  is  therefore  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise 
thickness  of  these  beds,  though  none  as  to  their  quality. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  lower  beds  of  the  Lower 
Peach  Tree  Bluff  are  exposed  in  the  hills  back  of  GuUette's 
Landing  and  Black's  Bluff,  but,  as  already  said,  this  identity 
is  not  absolutely  made  out  The  uncertainty,  however,  can- 
not concern  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  strata,  if  so 
much.  Still,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  even  this  slight 
hiatus  exists,  since  from  the  top  of  the  White  Limestone 
down  to  this  point  every  foot  of  the  strata  has  been  exhibited 
in  overlapping  sections,  so  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
room  for  doubt  as  to  their  relative  position  or  thickness,  nor 
is  there  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  relative  position  here,  but 
only  as  to  exact  thickness. 

Sections. — Before  giving  the  section  at  Gullette's  Bluff 
Landing,  some  notes   concerning  the  indurated  clays   and 
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Bands  that  immediately  overlie  the  rocks  at  the  last  named 
locality,  and  which  are  seen  in  the  Grampian  Hilla,  will  Beire 
to  bring  oat  their  peculiarities,  especially  the  points  of  re- 
semblance between  them  and  certain  of  the  materials  of  the 
Buhrstone. 

About  three  miles  sc»uth  of   Camden,   in  the  Grampian 
Hills,  we  find  the  following: 

{n)  Sf'Ction  in  Grampian  Hilhf  Xo.  1. 

1.  Light  colored,  argillaceous,  sand  rock,  containing  cast«  of  Cythetra » 

TtirriuUa.  V*4Hta.  Ac  This  passes  l)elow  into  a  clayey  stratum* 
which  in  turn  is  underlaid  by  a  hard,  sandy  rock  eontainiDg 
many  shell  casts,  particularly  of  TurriUUn  Mortoni  Con.  .5  feet. 

2.  Gray,  clayey  beds,  breaking  into  small  angular  bit« 5  feet. 

8.    Ledge  of  gUuconitic,  clay  rock,  sandier  below  and  breakiog  by 

ji^nts  into  large,  cuboidal  blocks  of  tolerably  hard  saodstonet 
CiUitaining  also  a  gr«at  numl>er  of  shell  casts 2  feet. 

4.  Gray  cli^s  resembling  those  of  the  Buhrstone,  bat  softer  and 

ortimbling  more  easily IS  feet. 

ft.    Glauixuiitic  sands,  indurated,  filled  with  casts  of  Giypk€ta  ikirme 

V^W?  •.*/:\<  iir%y\^r\%  tkir^r  *«/#  1 2  feeC 

t!lv  Gi>ivnsaud  beds,  with  peKect  shells  of  Gryphra  thir$a.  .7  to  S  feet. 
T,     l^rk  Cray  clays     2toSfeet. 

5.  YolKn\ii^h.  calcarevxis  sands,  with    Gryph»jea    thir*»T,    Flahfllnm^ 

I J  'v*  >.\*.'>.'\,5  t-.:si>A-*:.i,  ^^ 4  to 5  feet. 

Vi>     n«xUof   .  *i.iv^.  shells  Ifoot. 

UV  Yt^lKn\ish,  caicarevHis  saads^  with  concretionary  bowlders,  coo- 

taitun^:  ••  -« .  >  r-.:  *> ;->-•  and  casts  of  other  shells 6  to  8  feet, 

Hnlf  a  luilo  farther  sooth*  other  beds  overlying  No.  1  of 
\\\<^  aKnv  ar^  ^gi^en,  as  shown  below: 

\      \\\\\\\%\\.  %^xtK\x  T\vk.  indurated,  cv^ntaininc  shell  casts. 1  foot. 

y      VMnli^hoUxAvk Ifoot. 

ii      IUihI  ^f^l^^  vNf  5s*:Hly  T\vk.  with  casis  t>f  Turriiella,  Cytherea,  Ac, 

2  feet. 

i  iirn>  oUxs,  tna;irat«M,  and  ^rreai'y  resenibling  some  of  the  Buhr- 
>iono  oU\>  10  to  15  feet. 

ft  ^Oiij|^^  of  inii;ira;i>*i  ^;ainN^r.itic  clay,  the  iow^r  i:i?  or  1<  inches  of 
uhuM>  a^^^  >4indior  ar.a  f.iiod  x^nh  shrii  ra>as,  mv>s;]y  of  riarn- 
/1/..1    V,.;.  -  ,  Oi>:v.  samo  a>  Xa  1  of  pr«vdin|:  s>eciioo. 

Sto4  feet. 
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6.  Gray,  crumbling  clays,  with  indurated  ledge  of  hard,  glauconitic 

clay  in  center 6  feet. 

7.  Hard  ledge  of  glauconitic  clay  or  sandstone  breaking  by  joints 

into  large  cuboidal  blocks 4  feet  or  more, 

8.  Laminated  gray  clays  resembling  those  of  the  Buhrstone.  break- 

ing up  into  small  bits 12  feet. 

9.  Glauconitic  sands,  indurated,  containing  casts  of  Gryphxa  thirsx 

in  the  upper  part  and  perfect  shells  of  the  same  in  the  lower 
part 1  foot, 

10.  Greensand,  with  occasional  shells  of  Gryphxa  thirsiv 6  feet, 

11.  Yellowish  sand  filled  with  shells  of  Gryphxa  thirsx 1  foot. 

12.  Laminated,  yellowish  sands,  with  shells  of  Gryphxa  thirsx.  .4  feet^ 

The  relations  between  these  two  sections  and  the  others 
which  exhibit  the  same  strata  are  more  clearly  seen  in  Plate 
XXIV,  Fig.  2,  which  is  a  representation  of  the  two  preced- 
ing profiles  combined. 

The  Grampian  Hills  extend  westward  to  the  river  at  the 
Lookout,  which  is  a  cliff  reaching  fully  275  feet  above  the 
river  level.  This^cliff  is  a  half  a  mile  or  more  above  Qul- 
lette's  Landing,  and  its  lower  half  the  beds  which  make  the 
bluff  at  Gullette's  Landing  are  exposed  by  a  landslide  in  a 
perpendicular  section  of  nearly  150  feet.  Above  this  a 
very  steep,  almost  precipitous  hill  rises  125  feet  higher.  In 
this  upper  part  of  the  hill  the  rocks  are  not  clearly  ex-^ 
posed,  but  they  consist  of  gray,  laminated  clajs,  interstrati- 
fied  with  heavy  bedded,  massive  clays,  such  as  are  seen  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Lower  Peach  Tree  Bluff,  with  which 
they  are  probably,  in  part  at  least,  identical.  No  fossils 
were  discovered  in  these  clays,  which  include  in  places  in- 
durated bowlders  of  calcareous  sand.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  hill,  hard,  glauconitic,  sandy  clays  with  shell  casts  are 
abundant  and  correspond  in  position,  as  well  as  in  other 
respects,  to  those  represented  in  the  upper  members  of  the 
two  preceding  sections. 

At  Gullette's  Landing  a  cut  has  been  made  for  the  cotton 
slide  and  tramway  down  to  the  river  level  through  the  strata 
of  the  bluff,  which  are  thus  very  clearly  exposed  almost  as 
if  in  a  vertical  wall. 
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(c)  Section  at  Gullette^s  Landing j  Alabama  River.    {Plate  XXI V,  Fig,  1.) 

1.  Lafayette  sands  and  loam 10  feet. 

2.  Indurated,  glauconitic  clay,  forming  ledge 3  feet. 

3.  Gray,  sandy  clays,  thinly  laminated  and  heavy  bedded  alternat- 

ing   12  feet. 

4.  Glauconitic  sand,  very  green  in  places 2  feet. 

6.    Gray  and  sandy  clays,  like  No.  3 20  feet. 

6.  Glauconitic,  sandy  ledge,  fossiliferous  (the  first  of  the  Gryphsea 

thirsse  beds) 3  feet. 

7.  Compact,  lyellowish  sands  holding  Gryphiea  thirsse^  and  forminji; 

a  vertical  cliff,  capped  with  an  indurated  ledge  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness   13  feet. 

8.  Indurated  sandy  ledge 2  feet. 

9.  White,  cross  bedded  sands 12  feet. 

10.  Bluish  sands,  forming  a  vertical  cliff.    These  contain  numbers  of 

Gryphxa  thirsx  and  have  an  indurated  ledge  in  the  middle  of 
the  bed,  and  one  at  the  bottom 20  feet. 

11.  Bluish,  clayey  sands  containing  a  few  Gryphssa 10  feet. 

12.  Sand  containing  Gryphsea  thirsx,  traversed  by  several  indurated 

projecting  ledges;    materials  are  of  darker  color  and  more 
clayey  to  water  level 20  feet. 

At  Black^s  Bluff,  Alabama  Biver,  about  a  mile  or  less  be- 
low GuUette's  Landing,  there  is  a  similar  section,  which, 
however,  is  not  so  clearly  exposed.  Above  the  warehouse 
at  this  landing,  the  strata  are  the  same  as  those  at  the  top 
of  the  bluff  at  Gullette^s  Landing,  but  there  have  been 
many  landslides,  by  which  the  relative  thickness  and  posi- 
tions of  the  beds  here  are  obscured.  Between  these  two 
places  the  river  flows  approximately  along  the  strike  of 
the  strata,  which,  however,  do  not  lie  horizontal,  but  show 
one  or  two  undulations  with  twenty  or  thirty  feet  wave 
height. 

The  actual  contact  of  the  strata  of  the  BelPs  Landing 
and  the  Nauafalia  series  fails  to  appear  in  the  bluffs  of 
the  Tombigbee  River  also,  as  may  be  seen  in  what  follows. 
From  Barney's  Upper  Landing,  described  in  the  preceding 
section,  up  to  the  mouth  of  Horse  Creek,  no  Tertiary  beds 
appear  in  the  river  banks.  Just  above  the  mouth  of  this 
creek  grayish,  sandy  clays  occur  similar  to  those  which 
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make  up  the  lower  60  feet  of  the  Lower  Peac^  Tree  Bluff, 
and  these  clays  may  be  traced  foot  by  foot  up  the  river  or 
northward  to  Williams's  Gin,  half  a  mile  or  so  from  Gay's 
Landing,  where  they  are  seen  overlying  the  first  of  the  beds 
holding  Oryphcea  ihirsce,  A  section  of  these  strata  is  given 
below.     (See  Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  4) 

The  grayish,  sandy  clays  which  overlie  these  Gryphsea 
beds  are  undoubtedly  the  same  as  those  at  Lower  Peach 
Tree,  but  here  also  the  exact  thickness  cannot  be  measured 
because  of  their  failure  to  appear  in  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Still,  unless  in  this  short  distance  of  less  than  a  mile  there  is 
a  fault  or  a  very  violent,  decided  change  in  the  dip  of  the 
strata,  the  thickness  of  the  beds  not  exposed  on  the  river 
cannot  be  much  more  than  fifty  feet,  if  so  much. 

The  strata  exposed  at  Williams's  Gin  and  along  the  river 
for  half  a  mile  up  to  Gay's  Landing  are  as  follows  (see  Plate 
XXIV,  Fig.  4.) 

(rf)  Section  from  Williams's  Gin  to  Gay's  Landing ^  Tombigbee  River, 

1.  Gray,  sandy  clays,  thin  bedded,  reddish  on  joint  planes,  passing 

below  into  an  indurated  ledge  of  lighter  color 8  feet. 

About  20  feet  more  of  similar  sandy  clays  appear  in  the  banks 
of  the  river,  between  the  mouth  of  Horse  Creek  and  Williams's 
Gin,  as  above  mentioned,  making  the  whole  thickness  actually 
exposed  on  this  river,  between  the  top  of  the  Gryphajabeds  and 
the  bottom  of  the  Bell's  Landing  marl  at  Barney's  Upper  Land- 
ing, about  thirty  feet.* 

2.  Indurated,  glauconitic  bed,  with  Gruphwa  thirsw 2  feet. 

3.  Dark  blue,  nearly  black,  jointed  clays,  with  thin,  hard  ledges,  6  ft. 

4.  Indurated,  sandy,  fossiliferous  bed,  with  a  few  GrypJuva  and  other 

forms 2  to  3  feet. 

5.  Bluish  black  clays,  with  ferruginous  concretions  at  base.  .3  feet. 

6.  Greensand  bed,  with  Gryphiva  thifsiv  to  water 3  feet. 

Above  Gay's  Landing  there  is  a  long  stretch  of  several 
miles  in  which  no  Tertiary  rocks  show  on  the  river  banks; 

*In  bed  No.  1  above  I  found  a  specimen  of  Voluta  Newcombiana 
Whitfield,  which  heretofore  was  seen  only  in  the  Bell's  Landing  marl 
bed  and  which  seemed  to  be  characteristic  of  it. — E.  A.  S. 
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bat  at  Lottos  ferry  the  Gkjpbsea  beds  make  their  appearance 
again  and  may  be  followed  thence  withont  material  inter- 
ruption to  Ear«-ka  Landing  and  to  Nanafalia,  a  distance  in 
all  of  perhaps  two  miles. 

(e)  Section  at  LotVs  Ferry,  Tombighee  River.     (Plate  XXI \\  Fig.  4-) 

1.  Dark  gray,  nearly  black,  sandy  clay,  weathering  light  gray,  con- 

taining a  few  fossils  5  feet. 

2.  Indurated,  sandy  marl,  containing  Gryphiea  in  places.    This  bed 

varies,  being  in  part  a  cross-bedded  sand  devoid  of  fossils,  3  ft. 
8.  Dark,  sandy  clays,  with  a  very  few  badly  preserved  fossils, 2  to  3  ft. 
4.    Glauconitic,  sandy  beds,  with  Gryphiea  thirsit.    This  bed  is  only  a 

few  feet  thick  at  Lottos  Ferry,  but  just  above  shows  20  to  30  ft. 

All  the  Tertiary  beds  about  Lott's  Ferry  exhibit  decided 
undulations.  Bed  No.  4  of  the  preceding  section  sinks  en- 
tirely below  the  water  and  rises  again  20  feet  or  more  above 
it  within  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards.  All  these 
beds  probably  overlie  the  section  at  Nanafalia  below  given. 

At  Eureka  Landing  there  are  some  20  to  25  feet  of  a 
glauconitic,  sandy  marl  (probhbly  the  same  as  part  of  the 
upper  bed  at  Nanafalia)  filled  with  Gryphcea  ihirsce^  asso- 
ciated with  very  few  other  forms.  This  makes  a  tolerably 
firm  rock,  which  appears  in  vertical  bluffs,  usually  capped 
by  hard  ledges  of  the  same  material,  and  these  ledges  are 
mostly  strongly  phosphatic* 

At  Nanafalia  we  have  the  lowermost  of  the  Gryphsea  beds, 
as  shown  in  the  following  section: 

(/ )  Section  at  Nanafalia  Landing ,  Tomhigbee  River.  ( Plate  XXI T,  Fig.  4.) 

1.  Greensand  marl,  highly  fosgiliferous,  containing  chiefly  Oryphna 
thirmv  Gnbb,  but  holding  also  Turritelli  Mortoui  Con.,  Flabellum, 
and  a  few  other  fossils.  This  marl  makes  a  tolerably  firm  rock, 
with  a  line  of  indurated,  projecting  bowlder-like  masses  12  to 


♦Specimens  of  the  indurated  ledges  of  the  Grypha'a  thirsn'  beds 
from  Nanafalia  and  Eureka  Landing,  collected  in  1884  by  Mr.  Lang- 
ddh,  proves  to  be  very  decidedly  phosphatic ;  one  of  the  specimens 
analyzed  quantitatively  contained  6.7  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid. 


Okkoocal  •inivcv  or    Alhoama. 


OOASTAL  Plain  Repowt,  Plate  X. 
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18  inches  thick  of  nearly  similar  material  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  bluff  and  near  the  middle  of  the  bed.  .about  20  ft. 

2.  Dark  blue,  almost  black,  laminated  clay,  devoid  of  fossils,  but 

passing  below  gradually  into  a  bluish  marl 3  to  4  feet. 

3.  Bluish  greensand  marl,  with  a  few  shells  in  the  upper  3  or  4  feet, 

but  more  highly  fossiliferous  below.  This  bed  contains  a  great 
variety  of  beautifully  preserved  and  easily  detached  fossils. 
The  fossils  can  be  collected  only  during  very  low  stages  of  the 
water 8  to  10  feet. 

The  view  (Plate  X)  8ho\i«8  clearly  the  greensand  No.  1, 
with  its  line  of  indurated  bowlders  along  the  center.  The 
iarge  rocks  in  foreground  are  part  of  this  indurated  marl. 

The  Nanafalia  marl,  like  that  of  Wood's  Bluff,  is  one  of 
our  most  important  geological  landmarks,  both  because  of 
its  tendency  to  form  by  induration  tolerably  firm  and  weather 
resisting  rocks  and  because  of  the  influence  which  it  exerts 
upon  the  soils.  If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  agri- 
cultural value  of  either  the  Wood^s  Bluff  or  the  Nanafalia 
marls,  it  would  be  dispelled  by  an  inspection  of  the  fertile, 
naturally  marled  soils  produced  where  these  beds  come  to 
the  surface  across  the  country. 

About  60  feet  below  the  lowermost  of  the  beds  containing 
Oryphc&a  thirsce,  above  described,  there  is  an  important  bed 
of  lignite,  which  shows  a  thickness  of  4  feet  at  Coal  Bluff, 
on  the  Alabama  Biver,  and  of  7  feet  at  Landrum's  Creek,  in 
Marengo  county,  near  Nanafalia  Landing.  This  lignite  ap- 
pears also  at  many  localities  in  Marengo  and  Wilcox  coun- 
ties, e.  g.,  near  Shiloh,  Magnolia,  Hampden,  &c.,  always  in 
connection  with  the  Gryphaea  beds,  the  latter  on  the  summits 
of  the  hills,  the  former  60  feet  below  in  the  branches;  and, 
as  the  Qryphaea  marl  usually  produces  very  characteristic 
limy  soils,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  it,  as  well  as  the  lignite, 
across  the  country. 

Between  the  Gryphsea  beds  and  the  lignite,  the  strata  are 

chiefly  sands,  mostly   glauconitic,    alternating   with  sandy 

clays  of  grayish  colors.     The  greensands  when  weathered 
11 
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appear  as  yellowish  or  ferraginous  sands,  asd  this  is  the  pre- 
vailing color  upon  the  hills,  while  some  shade  of  green  or 
blue  characterizes  them  near  the  drainage  level,  where  oxi- 
dation is  less  complete.  None  of  these  beds  are  seen  on  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  Tombigbee  Eiver,  and  only  about 
30  feet  immediately  overlying  the  lignite  occur  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alabama ;  but  they  may  all  be  seen  in  direct  super- 
position in  the  hills  which  border  Pursley  Creek  on  the 
south,  where  they  are  laid  bare  by  the  road  leading  from 
Black^s  Bluff  to  Camden. 

This  section  is  complete,  as  may  be  seen  below. 

ig)  Section  on  Purslei/  Creek,  Wilcox  county.    {Plate  XXTV,  Fig.  3.) 

1.  Drift  and  loam  and  other  beds,  much  weathered  and  not  further 

particularized 10  to  15  feet. 

2.  Dark  colored,  crumbling  clays 5  leet. 

3.  Sands  containing  Grgphxa  thirsic  and  a  few  other  fossils 5  feet. 

4.  Thin  bedded  sands  and  sandy  clays,  partly  glauconitic,  with  a  few 

obscure  fossils 15  to  20  feet. 

5.  Yellowish  gray,  cross-bedded  sands,  with  concretionary  bowlders 

of  the  same  material.    These  sands  hold  also  at  intervals  len- 
ticular sheets  of  gray  clay 25  to  30  feet. 

6.  Interstratified  sands  and  clays,  of  grayish  color  with  a  shade  of 

yellow,  rather  thin  bedded 10  to  15  feet. 

7.  Gray,  sandy  clays,  exposed  in  the  immediate  banks  of  Pursley 

Creek  below  the  bridge 6  to  8  feet. 

8.  Lignitic  clay,  thickness  not  determined. 

Along  the  Alabama  river  no  Tertiary  strata  are  to  be  seen 
from  near  Gullette's  Bluff  to  the  mouth  of  Parsley  creek. 
Just  above  the  last  named  point,  however,  there  is  con- 
tinuous exposure  of  these  strata  up  to  Coal  Bluff,  as  shown 
in  the  following: 

{h)    Section  between  mouth  of  Pursley  Creek  and  Coal   Bluff.    (Plate 

XXIV,  Fig,  1.) 

1.  Greensand  at  mouth  of  Pursley  creek  5  feet. 

2.  Sands,  with  an  indurated  ledge  one  foot  thick  at  top 3  feet. 

8.    Laminated,  clayey  sands,  with  a  hard  projecting  ledge  at  top  and 

one  or  two  lower  ones 6  feet. 
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4.  Indurated  greensand,  forming  a  ledge 3  feet. 

5.  Greensand  of  softer  texture,  easily  washed  out  by  the  waters  and 

forming  shallow  caves  below  the  preceding 5  feet. 

6.  Greensand  of  firm  texture,  with  a  bed  of  brownish  sand  one  foot 

thick  at  the  base 8  feet. 

7.  Lignite  of  Coal  Bluff  4  feet. 

8.  Firm,  sandy  clays  appearing  just  above    the  Coal  Bluff   Land- 

ing   10  feet. 

These  beds,  as  exposed  ou  Landrum's  creek  (Sec.  23,  T. 
14,  K  2  E. )  are  as  follows : 

(«)  Section  on  Landrum*8  C reek ,  Marengo  County.  {Plate  XXI Vy  Fig.  4-) 

1.  Bluish  green,  micaceous  sands 12  to  15  feet. 

2.  Lignite 7  feet. 

8.    Dark  gray,  sandy  clay 2  feet. 

The  lignite  here  also  is  60  feet,  by  barometric  measure- 
ment, below  the  lowermost  of  the  Gyphaea  beds,  which  may 
be  seen  on  all  the  hills  in  the  vicinity,  where  they  produce 
limy  soils  of  great  fertility.  In  most  of  these  limy  soils 
are  embedded  rounded  or  water  worn  fragments  of  indurated 
marl.    ' 

In  many  places  in  Marengo  county  and  elsewhere  the 
greensands  overlying  the  lignite  are  thoroughly  oxidized 
into  a  brown  iron  ore.  This  may  be  seen  near  Magnolia, 
near  Hampden,  and  near  Dumas^  Store. 

The  indurated  Grampian  Hills  rock  or  pseudo-buhrsione 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  it,  does  not  appear  very 
far  west  of  the  Alabama  river,  but  towards  the  east  it  be- 
comes very  characteristic,  especially  through  Wilcox  and 
Butler  counties.  It  the  former  county,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  map,  its  outcrop  covers  a  wide  area,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  Butler.  Beyond  Butler  it  becomes  still  more  important, 
or  at  least  its  outcrop  is  nearly  ten  miles  wide  through 
Coffee,  Pike  and  Barbour  counties,  and  at  the  Chattahoochee 
river  the  estimated  thickness  is  not  much  if  anything  less 
than  on  the  Alabama.     Many  details  of  the  Nanafalia  will  be 
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given  in  the  county  descriptions  of  Choctaw,  Marengo, 
Wilcox  and  Butler,  and  in  Mr.  Laugdon's  paper  are  given 
the  particulars  of  its  occurrences  to  the  eastward  of  Butler. 
In  this  eastern  part  of  the  State  it  is  only  the  Grampian  or 
pseudo'buhrstone  phase  of  the  formations  that  makes  any 
impression  upon  the  topography  of  the  country.  Mr.  Lang- 
don  describes  sections  of  this  formation  below  Spier's  bridge 
on  Conecuh  river  in  Crenshaw,  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Pike,  and  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Dale,  and  lastly  at 
Fort  Gaines  and  along  the  Chattahoochee  river  below  that 
place. 

Useful  materials. — There  are  three  materials  in  the 
T^anafalia  section  that  have  some  economic  value,  viz:  the 
bed  of  marl,  the  hard  pseudo-buhrstone,  and  the  Coal  Bluff 
lignite.  The  effects  of  the  marl  may  be  seen  at  very  many 
places,  especially  in  Marengo  and  Wilcox,  and  I  might  also 
add  Choctaw  where  it  crops  out  upon  the  surface  and 
mingles  with  the  sandy  loam  soil.  In  all  such  places  the 
timber  growth  as  well  as  the  undergrowth  give  evidence  of 
great  fertility.  There  is  no  question  that  if  applied  to  the 
soil  by  the  hand  of  man  the  effects  would  be  the  same..  In 
the  county  descriptions  these  outcrops  will  be  noticed  more 
in  detail. 

The  hard  sandstone  above  mentioned  makes  a  very  fair 
rough  building  stone  and  is  used  at  many  points  for  the 
construction  of  chimneys. 

The  Coal  Bluff  Lignite  is  four  feet  thick  on  the  Alabama 
river  and  seven  feet  on  Landrum^s  creek  near  the  Tombig- 
bee,  and  it  holds  its  average  all  across  ACarengo.  This 
might  be  used  as  a  fuel,  although  it  is  pretty  high  In  ash. 
This  lignite  from  Landrum's  creek  has  been  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Wm.  B.  Phillips,  with  the  following  results: 
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Analysis  of  Landmines  Creek  Lignite. 

Moisture 13.60 

Volatile  combustible  matter 41.40 

Fixedcarbon 36.90 

Ash 9 .  10 

100.00 
Sulpher,3.43. 

The  difficulty  in  the  use  of  lignite  lies  in  the  circumstance 
that  it  crumbles  upon  drying.  If  this  trouble  were  over- 
come, the  lignites  might  be  used  in  many  places,  and  this  is 
about  the  best  bed  of  it  in  this  part  of  the  State,  as  regards 
location,  thickness  and  persistence. 

E.    The  Naheola  and  Matthews'  Landing  Series. 

The  strata  which  make  up  this  series  are  mostly  gray 
sandy  clays  alternating  with  cross-bedded  sands,  with  a  bed 
at  the  base  of  the  section  containing  marine  fossils,  and  con- 
sisting of  glauconitic  sands  and  dark  gray,  nearly  black, 
sandy  clays.  The  thickness  of  these  strata  varies  from  west 
to  east,  being  150  feet  or  more  on  the  Tombigbee  river, 
and  not  more  than  125  or  130  at  Oak  Hill,  in  Wilcox 
county. 

In  1883  we  failed  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  Naheola 
marl  on  the  Tombigbee  with  that  of  Matthews^  Landing  on 
the  Alabama,  for  the  reason  that  at  the  former  place  the 
upper  part  of  the  marl  is  most  conspicuous,  and  was  the  only 
part  examined  by  us,  while  at  Matthews'  the  bluff  is  made 
up  of  the  black  or  dark  gray  sandy  clays  which  form  the 
lower  part  of  the  marl  bed.  In  the  summer  of  1886  I  made 
a  re-examination  of  the  exposures  along  the  Tombigbee 
river,  and  found  at  Naheola  the  black,  clayey  marl,  identi- 
cal both  in  material  and  in  fossil  contents  with  that  of  Mat- 
thews\ 

Sections. — On  the  Tombigbee  river  there  are  no  Tertiary 
rocks  exposed  in  the  river  bluffs  between  Nanafalia,  which 
lies  near  the  base  of  the  preceding  section,  and  the  mouth  of 
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Beaver  creek,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  With  an 
assumed  uniform  dip  of  some  30  feet  to  the  mile,  this  would 
indicate  a  thickness  of  about  120  feet  of  strata,  but  from  the 
undulations  seen  at  Lott's  Ferry  (below  Nanafalia)  and 
elsewhere  along  this  river,  it  is  known  that  the  dip  is  not 
uniform,  and  the  thickness  of  the  missing  beds  is  probably 
less  than  the  estimated  120  feet. 

From  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek  to  Naheola  there  is  an 
almost  continuous  exposure  of  Tertiary  rocks  along  the 
river  bank,  embracing  about  80  feet  of  strata,  making, 
with  the  120  feet  estimated  above,  200  feet  intervening  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  Nanafalia  marl  and  the  top  of  the 
Naheola  marl.  Of  these  200  feet  we  know  from  exposures 
on  Landrum's  Creek,  iu  Marengo  county,  and  on  Pursley 
Creek,  in  Wilcox  county,  the  uppermost  60  feet  (viz.,  from 
the  base  of  the  Nanafalia  marl  down  to  Coal  Bluff  lignite), 
while  at  Oak  Hill  (see  below)  we  have  a  clear  profile  em- 
bracing at  least  130  feet  immediately  overlying  the  Naheola 
marl.  This  would  leave  about  10  feet  of  unknown  beds  at 
the  top  of  our  Naheola  section,  and  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  the  Pursley  Creek  and  Oak  Hill  sections  embrace  the 
entire  series. 

The  strata  which  make  all  the  bluffs  between  the  mouth 
of  Beaver  Creek  and  Naheola,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  bluff  at  the  last  named  place,  consist,  in  descending  or- 
der, of  about  20  feet  of  coarse-grained  micaceous  sands,  with 
projecting,  indurated  bowlders  of  sandstone  (no  fossils  ob- 
served), with  thin  clay  partings  at  intervals;  below  these, 
about  10  feet  of  strongly  cross  bedded  sands,  seen  in  the 
bluffs  just  below  Tompkinsville,  and  underlying  this  to  Na- 
heola, laminated  sandy  clays  traversed  by  layers  of  lighter 
colored,  sandier,  and  indurated  materials;  no  fossils  ob- 
served. It  is  difficult  to  give  a  close  estimate  of  the  thick- 
ness of  these  last  named  beds,  but  it  is  not  less  than  50  or 
60  feet,  and  may  be  80. 
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The  section  (see  Plate  XXV,  Fig.  3),  represents  the 
Buc^^Bsion  and  quality  of  the  beds  along  this  stretch  of  the 
river. 

The  lowest  of  these  sandy  clays  are  seen  at  the  top  of  the 
bluff  at  Naheola,  a  few  miles  above  Tomkinsville,  where 
they  are  underlaid  by  a  marl,  and  black  shaly  clays  at  Na- 
heola,  as  shown  in  the  following  section : 

(a)    Section  at  Naluola^  Tomhighee  River.  Sec.  31,  T.  15,  R.  1  E.    {Plate 

XXV,  Fig.  3.) 

1.  Laminated,  gray,  sandy  clays,  with  two  or  three  indurated  ledges 

eight  to  ten  inches  thick,  of  ligliter  colored,  sandier  materi- 
als   18  to  20  feet. 

2.  Ledge  of  greensand,  oxidized  into  a  brown  iron  ore  of  irregular 

thickness 3  to  6  inches. 

3.  Black,  shaly,  sandy  clay 3  feet. 

4.  Ledge  like  No.  2,  of  irregular  thickness 6  inches. 

5.  Greensand  marl,  the  upper  part  indurated,  forming  a  kind  of  lime- 

stone. Both  the  indurated  marl  and  the  limonite,  or  oxidized 
greensand  above  it,  hold  fossils,  prominent  among  which  are  an 
Area,  a  Vciius,  Pectunculus  Broderipii  Lea,  Turritella  Mortoni 
Con.,  Cardita  alticosta  Con.,  and  Venericardi  rotunda  Lea,  Ros- 
tellaria  trinodifera,  &c.  All  these  fossils  are  badly  preserved. 
Thickness  of  bed about  3  feet.* 

6.  Black,  slaty  clay  like  that  occurring  on  the  river  above  this  point 

to  Black  Bluflf 10  to  15  feet. 

Half  a  mile  or  so  below  Naheola,  just  below  Marengo 
Chute,  the  marl  bed  No.  5  occurs  at  the  water  level,  and  at 
Kemp^s  Landing,  a  short  distance  above  Naheola,  the  marl, 
with  its  overlying  ferruginous  concretions,  is  again  seen. 

On  the  Alabama  Eiver  the  Tertiary  beds,  corresponding 
to  those  just  described  in  the  vicinity  of  Tompkinsville,  oc- 

♦During  the  summer  of  1880  this  bed  was  more  closely  examined 
than  in  1883,  with  the  result  of  finding  in  its  lower  part  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  characteristic  Matthews*s  Landing  fossils.  Wherever  this 
bed  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  it  crumbles  down,  liberating 
the  shells  exactly  as  at  the  last-named  locality.  In  1883  our  atten- 
tion was  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Naheola  bed,  with  its 
badly-preserved  shells  in  a  greensand  matrix  ;  and  thus  the  identity 
of  this  bed  with  that  at  Matthews's  Landing  was  so  clearly  seen. 
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our  between  Coal  Blaff  and  Clifton,  a  distance,  by  the  river, 
of  10  or  12  miles.  On .  this  river  there  are  many  interrup- 
tions in  the  continuity  of  the  Tertiary  bluffs,  so  that  it  would 
be  impossible,  from  the  exposures  along  the  river  alone, 
to  get  any  clear  idea  of  the  stratigraphy.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  made  good,  as  will  be  seen  above,  in  the  sections 
obtained  at  Oak  Hill  and  on  Pine  Barren  Creek,  in  eastern 
Wilcox  county. 

The  Tertiary  beds  make  the  bluffs  of  the  Alabama  Eiver 
at  a  few  localities  mentioned  below  and  exhibited  in  Plate 
XXV,  Fig.  2. 

At  Burford's  Landing,  NW.^  of  Sec.  5,  T.  11,  E.  7  E., 
and  just  above  it  in  Sec.  32,  T.  12,  B.  7  E.,  there  are  low  bluffs 
of  laminated  and  cross  bedded  sands,  alternating  with  thin 
seams  of  gray  clay. 

At  Walnut  Bluff,  below  the  mouth  of  Turkey  Creek,  the 
banks  are  of  light  colored,  yellowish,  cross  bedded  sands,  and 
above  Turkey  Creek  a  laminated,  sandy  clay  like  so  much 
of  the  material  occurring  about  Tompkinsville.  These  clays 
are  devoid  of  fossils  and  coatiuae  up  to  Clifton,  with  very 
variable  dip,  the  beds  being  sometimes  horizontal,  sometimes 
strongly  inclined  (nearly  one  foot  in  ten),  but  the  average 
dip  is  much  less,  probably  somewhere  near  one  in  two  hun- 
dred. It  thus  becomes  very  difficult  to  sum  up  tbe  thickness 
of  these  sandy  clays,  both  because  of  variable  dip  and  because 
the  bluffs  are  not  continuous. 

At  Clifton  the  bluff  is  75  feet  or  more  in  height,  the 
greater  part  of  the  slope  being  of  Lafayette  sands,  &c.,  while 
the  Tertiary  clays  at  the  base  of  the  hill  are  only  about  10 
feet  in  thickness. 

About  one  mile  above  Clifton,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
there  is  a  low  bluff  of  black  clays,  which  extends  about  a 
mile  up  the  river.  These  clays  have  not  been  closely  examined, 
but  they  appear  quite  similar  to  those  seen  higher  up,  at  the 
mouth  of  Dickson's  Creek,  where  a  bluish  black,  micaceous, 
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sandy  clay,  holding  many  finely  preserved  fossils,  forms  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  This  is  the  same  bed  as  that  which 
makes  the  top  of  the  bluff  at  Matthews's  Landing,  a  mile  or 
two  higher  up  the  river,  where  we  get  the  following  good 
section  of  this  important  deposit: 

(6)  Section  at  Matthews^ s  Landing,  Alabama  River,  northern  part  of  Sec. 

12,  T.  12,  R.  6  E.     {Plate  XXV,  Fig.  3.) 

1.  Bluish  or  greenish  black,  micaceous,  clayey  sand,  with  finely  pre- 

served fossils,  very  dark  when  wet,  but  becoming  grayish  blue 
on  drying;  crumbles  upon  exposed  slopes,  liberating  the  fos- 
sils, which  lie  in  the  crumbs  thus  produced.  This  is  capped  by 
an  indurated,  sandy,  concretionary  ledge.*  The  thickness  of  the 
marl  deposit  is about  5  to  6  feet. 

2.  Gray  sands  with  a  slightly  yellowish  cast,  showing  a  great  tend- 

ency to  indurate  into  lens-shaped  bowlders,  1  to  2  feet  thick 
and  3  to  4  feet  wide.  The  sands  are  also  fossiliferous,  but  much 
less  so  than  the  preceding ;  the  fossils  are  difficult  to  get  out 
because  of  the  hardness  of  the  material 3  to  4  feet. 

3.  Bluish,  micaceous,  clayey  sand,  much  like  No.  1,  but  not  holding 

all  of  its  characteristic  fossils.  Where  this  stratum  lies  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  weather  upon  flat'  or  nearly  horizontal 
benches,  it  disintegrates,  like  No.  1,  into  crumbs,  in  which  the 
liberated  fossils  lie  loosely,  but  where  it  forms  vertical  bluffs, 
it  is  firm  and  compact  and  resembles  black  clay 7  to  8  feet. 

This  lowermost  bed  is  sandy  above  and  clayey  below,  and 
the  material  of  the  whole  bluff  might  be  better  described 
as  a  bluish  black,  sandy  clay,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
bed  of  calcareous  sand,  which  reaches  up  into  the  upper  clay 
bed  and  down  into  the  lower  by  gradual  transition.  The  beds 
which  compose  tl^is  bluff  aiQ  seen  along  the  river  for  a  mile 
or  more,  and  are  approximately  horizontal  in  position,  since 
the  river  in  this  part  of  its  course  runs  in  the  direction  of 
the  strike  of  the  beds. 

The  Matthews's  Landing  marl  bed  is  seen  eastward  of  the 
Alabama  Eiver  at  very  many  places  in  Wilcox  county,  and 
it  holds  usually  a  number  of  well-preserved  fossils.     Near 

♦This  is  probably  one  of  the  glauconitic,  concretion-forming  sands 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  marl  of  Naheola. 
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Mr.  Clarence  Joues's,  7  miles  east  of  CamdeD,  on  the  Allen- 
ton  road,  there  are  a  good  many  exposures  of  this  marl  bed 
in  the  gullies,  and  we  get  a  very  fair  section  of  some  30  feet 
of  the  underlying  rock.  At  Oak  Hill  and  in  Dale's  Branch 
(see  below)  we  have  other  good  outcrops  of  the  marl.  The 
consideration  of  this  fine  section,  which  includes  also  the 
underlying  beds  down  to  the  base  of  the  Tertiary,  we  shall 
leave  till  after  the  description  of  the  occurrences  along  the 
two  rivers. 

F.    The  Black  Bluff  or  Sucaknogiiee  Series. 

This  section  has  been  named  from  its  most  characteristic 
exposure  at  Black  Bluff,  on  the  Tombigbee  Biver,  in  Sec.  12, 
T.  16,  B.  1  W.,  in  Sumter  county,  which  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  at  Black  Bluff,  Tomhiybee  River,     {Plate  A'AT,  Fig.  3.) 

1.  Yellowish  clay,  which  makes  the  basis  of  the  Flatwoods,  occupy- 

ing top  of  bluff about  20  to  25  feet. 

2.  Black,  slaty  clay,  fossiliferous 40  feet. 

3.  Brownish  shale  or  clay  to  water  level. : 8  to  10  feet. 

The  black  clay.  No.  2,  contains  marine  fossils,  the  most 
prominent  among  which  are  a  little  coral,  an  Area,  fragments 
of  the  shells  of  a  large  Nautilus,  parts  of  crabs,  &o. 

The  lower  part  of  the  bluff  at  this  place  is  covered  with 
singularly  shaped  concretionary  masses  of  limonite.  The 
surfaces  of  these  concretions  are  marked  off  into  rhomboidal 
plates,  like  the  markings  on  an  alligator's  skin.  The  shales 
or  black  clays  are  strongly  calcareous,  which  accounts  for 
the  limy  character  of  some  of  the  soils  derived  from  them  in 
Marengo  and  Wilcox  counties. 

In  Sumter  county  a  bed  of  lignite  is  found  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  black  clays,  and  just  beneath  the  yellowish  clays 
of  the  above  section. 

All  the  bluffs  from  Black  Bluff  down  to  Naheola,  above 
described,  are  composed  of  a  black  clay  in  most  respects 
similar  to  No.  2  of  the  above  section. 
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The  fossiliferous  bed  of  Black  Bluff  may  be  seen  at  auy  of 
the  exposures  as  far  down  the  river  as  Griffia's  Landiog,  7 
or  8  miles,  nearly  along  the  strike  of  the  strata.  Below 
Griffin^s,  down  to  Naheola,  the  black  clay  of  the  bluffs  is 
quite  hard  and  compact;  breaking  with  conchoidal  fracture 
and  resembling  very  closely  the  black  shale  of  the  Devonian 
formation.  No  trace  of  a  fossil  could  be  detected  in  the 
black  clay  along  this  long  stretch  of  the  river.  At  Lewises 
Lower  Landing,  Beckley's,  Oakchai,  Steiner's,  Kemp's,  and 
Naheola  the  clays  are  usually  covered  with  the  singular  lim- 
onite  concretions  remarked  upon  at  Black  Bluff. 

The  distance  across  the  strike  of  the  rocks,  from  Black 
Bluff  to  Naheola,  is  7  or  8  miles,  and  through  this  distance 
the  only  Tertiary  rocks  which  appear  on  the  river  banks 
are  black  clays.  Upon  the  assumption  that  the  dip  of 
these  rocks  is  uniformlv  about  30  feet  to  the  mile,  this 
would  indicate  a  thickness  of  nearly  200  feet.  But  we 
have  seen  above  that  undulations  are  not  rare  in  the  Ter- 
tiary rocks,  so  that  the  actual  thickness  is  probably  very 
considerably  less  than  200  feet.  The  Bladen  Springs  boring 
(Plate  XXVIII,  column  4), shows,  according  to  our  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  only  about  100  feet  of  black  clays  above  the  Eot- 
ien  Limestone,  and  a  part  of  this  may  belong  to  the  Bipley 
group  of  the  Cretaceous. 

As  to  the  equivalence  of  this  black  clay  group,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  in  part  represents  the  Flatwoods  group  of 
Dr.  Hilgard,  because  these  Flatwoods,  bo  well  developed  in 
Mississippi,  extend  down  into  Sumter  county,  in  Alabama, 
and  across  it  to  the  Tombigbee,  and  thence  across  Marengo 
to  the  Alabama,  which  they  touch  at  Midway,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Prairie  Bluff. 

In  Sumter,  Marengo,  and  in  Wilcox  west  of  the  Alabama 
river,  these  clays  are  the  typical  Flatwoods  clays  giving 
origin  to  stiff  clay  soils  with  comparatively  little  lime. 

Eastward  of  the  Alabama  river  there  are  no  genuine  Flat- 
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woods.  Even  in  Marengo  county  the  lower  portions  of  the 
Black  Bluff  clays  become  quite  limy  and  the  Flatwoods  belt 
along  its  northern  border,  below  Dayton  and  eastward,  shows 
a  strip  of  regular  black  prairie  soils  similar  to  those  of  the 
Botten  Limestone  and  passing,  by  almost  imperceptible  gra- 
dations, into  the  Flatwoods.  At  Prairie  Bluff  this  limy 
border  of  the  Flatwoods  is  a  mile  or  two  in  width  but  north 
of  it  come  the  regular  post  oak  Flatwoods. 

Across  the  river,  however,  the  whole  formation  becomes 
more  calcareous,  the  lower  part  continuing  to  torm  a  belt  of 
black  prairie  clay  soils,  on  Prairie  Creek  and  Pine  Barren, 
while  the  upper  parts  pass  into  sandy  calcareous  beds  and 
sandy  limestones,  which  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  beds  of  the  Cretaceous. 

Both  the  upper  sandy  beds  and  the  lower  clayey  beds  are 
well  seen  near  Allenton  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
and  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Butler. 

Near  Allenton  and  Oak  Hill  in  Wilcox  county  and  along 
the  hill  slope  leading  down  to  Pine  Barren  creek,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  continuous  sections  of  the  lower  strata  of  the 
Lignitic  together  with  the  underlying  Clayton  or  Midway 
division  down  to  the  Bipley  beds  of  the  Cretaceous. 

These  sections  are  here  presented  as  supplementary  to  and 
confirmatory  of  those  derived  from  the  study  of  the  river 
bluffs. 

THE  OAK  HILL  AND  PINE  BARREN  PROFILE. 

This  profile  embraces  the  strata  of  the  Naheola  or  Mat- 
thews's  Landing,  and  the  Black  Bluff,  sections  ajbove  de- 
scribed, and  of  the  Midway  or  Clayton  section  to  be  men- 
tioned below,  and  gives  us  a  continuous  view  of  all  the 
strata  from  just  below  the  Coal  Bluff  lignite  down  to  and 
including  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Cretaceous.  Our  three 
lowest  sections  of  the  Lignitic  might  with  propriety  be 
classed  together  as  the  Oak  HilLPine  Barren  group. 
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About  half  a  mile  to  tbree-qnartera  west  of  Oak  Hill,  in 
Sec.  16,  T.  11,  R.  10  K,  in  Wilcox  county,  the  AUenton  and 
Camden  road  descends  a  long  hill,  where  at  least  150  feet  of 
the  Tertiary  strata  are  laid  bare. 

(a)  Section  near  Oak  Hill,  Wilcox  County.    {Plate  XXV.) 

Red  loam,  pebbles,  &c.,  of  the  Drift. 

1.  Cross  bedded  sands  and  thinly  laminated  clays,  much  decayed 

and  difficult  at  times  to  distinguish  from   the  overlying  red 
loam 26  feet. 

2.  Gray  cross  bedded  sands,  alternating  with  thin  laminae  of  gray 

clay ;  general  aspect  of  the  whole,  gray 40  feet. 

3.  Bed  of  yellowish  gray,  cross  bedded,  and  laminated  sand. 

18  inches. 

4.  Thinly  bedded,  gray  clays,  interstratified  with  thin  ledges  of  cross 

bedded  sands 30  feet. 

5.  Sands  1  foot ;  clays  1  foot ;  sands  1  foot 3  feet. 

6.  Gray  clays,  interstratified  with  cross  bedded  sands 6  feet. 

7.  Gray,  cross  bedded  sands  with  very  little  clay 3  feet. 

8.  Gray  clay  breaking  up  into  cuboidal  blocks,  interstratified  with 

sandy  ledges 16  feet. 

9.  Black  to  gray  micaceous  sands,  with  the  fossils  of  Matthews's 

Landing 7  feet. 

This  bed  is  darker  at  top  and  lighter  colored  at  bottom.  In 
Dale's  Branch,  close  by,  the  same  bed  occurs  with  glauconite 
in  part  of  it.  It  is  quite  possible  that  part  of  this  bed  may  be 
identical  with  the  Naheola  marl.  At  other  localities,  near  Oak 
Hill,  this  bed  has  a  greater  thickness,  and  the  above  may  be 
taken  as  the  lower  limit.  According  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  a  well  bored  at  W.  W.  McConnico's  the  thickness 
goes  even  to  20  feet,  thus  approximating  the  thickness  at  Mat- 
thews's  Landing. 

10.  Hard  ledge  of  calcareous  glauconitic  sand 1  foot. 

11.  Yellowish  calcareous  sands,  with  white  lime  concretions  and  one 

or  two  harder  ledges 12  feet. 

12.  Glauconitic  sands  with  indurated  ledge  at  top 10  feet. 

13.  Sandy  shales,  with  indurated  ledge 6  feet. 

14.  Hard,  yellowish,  sandy  limestone,  with  phosphatic  nodules,  ap- 

pearing also  in  the  Graveyard  Hill  section,  No.  3 2  to  3  feet. 

This  bed  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  all  this  vicinity; 
it  may  be  seen  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  most  of  the  low 
hills,  where,  breaking  off  in  consequence  of  joint  planes,  it 
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appears  like  a  low  stone  wall  mnuiug  around  the  hills. 
From  the  locality  above  given  to  the  Graveyard  Hill  this 
stratum  can  be  followed  with  certainty,  and  appears  as  above 
stated  in  the  accompanying  section: 

<b)  SectioJi  on  Oranynrd  HiU.     {Sec.  .5,  T.  11,  R.  10  E.) 

1.  Grayish  white,  calcareous  sand,  wil;h  small  phosphatic  nodules, 

characterized  by  an  abundance  of  crustacean  remains. .  .5  feet. 

2.  Whitish,  calcareous  sands,  with  several  harder  ledges  which  shale 

off  in  weathering  20  feet. 

3.  Hard,  yellowish,  sandy  limestone,  containing  small  phosphatic 

nodules.    This  is  the  rock  which  forms  the  walls  around  all  the 
low  hills  in  the  vicinity 2  to  3  feet. 

4.  Yellowish,  calcareous,  clayey  sand,  with  white  lime  concretions, 

becoming  grayer  in  color  and   more  clayey,  and  containing 
numerous  fossils  identical  with  those  found  at  Black  Bluff. 

15  feet. 

5.  Black,  calcareous  clays,  yellowish  gray  on  weathered  surfaces, 

also  containing  the  Black  Bluff  fossils,  but  less  abundantly 
than  the  preceding  bed  20  feet  or  more. 

This  black  clay  and  the  overlying  bed  yield  the  prairie 
soils  of  this  section  of  Wilcox  county.  These  soils  are  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  as  may  be  eeen  by  the  fine  crops  which 
grow  upon  them  and  by  the  immense  height  of  the  weeds 
which  spring  up  by  the  roadsides. 

Graveyard  Hill,  like  the  others  in  the  vicinity,  slopes  oflF 
into  the  prairie  fields  which  border  Prairie  and  Pine  Barren 
Creeks.  In  the  lower  parts  of  these  fields  we  come  always 
upon  a  ledge  of  rocks  described  below,  which  forms  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  section  above  given.  Below  this  rocky 
ledge  occur  sands  and  sanly  shales,  which  undoubtedly  be- 
long to  the  Cretaceous  formation. 

The  whole  thickness  of  the  clays,  &c.,  which  form  the 
prairies  here  is  about  30  to  33  feet,  so  that  what  follows  is 
only  the  direct  continuation  of  the  preceding  section. 

The  above  sections  (a  and  b)  exhibit  the  lower  strata  of 
the  Lignitic  down  to  its  base.  For  the  sake  of  continuity, 
the  following  section  from  the  Graveyard  hill  down  to  Pine 
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Barren  creek  is  here  introduced,  although  it  includes  the  strata ' 
of  the  Clayton  division,  to  be  more  specifically  described 
below.     This  section  shows  also  the  contact  of  this  lower- 
most of  the  Tertiary  strata  with  the  uppermost  of  the  Cre- 
taceous. 

(c)  Section  from  base  of  Graveyard  Hill  to  Pine  Barren  Creek. 

Black  clays,  weathering  yellow,  basis  of  prairies,  No.  6  of  the 
preceding  section. 

6.  Hard,  grayish  white  limestone,  characterized  by  great  numbers 

of  a  large  Nautilus  {Enclimatoceras  Ulrichi)^  andhence  known  as 
the  Nautilus  Rock about  10  feet. 

7.  Calcareous  sands  forming  basis  of  the  black,  sandy  prairies  of 

this  vicinity 6  feet. 

8.  Hard,  yellowish  white,  crystaline  lime  rock,  sandy  in  places  and 

filled  with  red  specks,  highly  fossiliferous,  containing  Turritella 
in  great  numbers;  also  CarditaSf  a  Rostellaria^  Ostrea,  and  two 
or  three  species  of  coral.  This  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  of 
the  lower  Tertiary  rocks  towards  the  east 8  feet. 

9.  Yellowish,  micaceous  sands,  with  Cretaceous  fossils 55  feet. 

10.    Bluish  gray,  calcareous  sands,  with  two  very  prominent  ledges  4 

feet  apart,  and  two  or  three  smaller  ledges.  Thickness  to  water 
level  below  Palmer's  Mill 15  feet. 

These  three  sections  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  1  of  Plate 
XXV. 

In  the  Oak  Hill  section  (a)  the  strata  down  to  and  in- 
cluding the  marl  bed  No.  9  might  be  considered  equivalent 
to  the  Naheola  and  Tompkinsville  beds;  the  Graveyard  Hill 
section  (b)  is  no  doubt  the  equivalent  of  the  Black  Bluflf 
section  of  the  Tombigbee  River,  and  the  great  change  in 
the  character  of  the  beds  is  to  be  noted.  In  the  place  of 
the  black  non-calcareous  clays  which  compose  the  whole 
section  on  the  Tombigbee,  we  have  here,  yellowish  and  black 
calcareous  clays  at  the  base  of  the  section  and  light  colored 
calcareous  sands  and  sandy  limestones  above.  In  section 
(c)  we  have  the  equivalent  of  the  part  of  the  bluff  at  Mid- 
way (that  containing  the  large  Nautilus),  while  the  hard 
limestone  rock  has  not  been  identified  much  to  the  west  of 
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*this  locality.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  bed  No.  7 
of  this  section  is  merely  the  dir^integrated  part  of  the  No.  6, 
or  Nan  til  as  rock,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  it  forms 
a  distinct  stratum. 

The  variations  in  the  thickness  and  other  characters  of 
these  lowermost  liguitic  strata  observed  in  going  eastward 
will  be  given  below  in  connection  with  the  Clayton  division. 

4  The  Clayton  (Formerly  Midway). 

General  Characfers.- — This  division  was  formerly  placed 
with  the  lignitic  under  the  name  of  the  Midway  or  Pine 
Barren  section,  but  because  of  the  great  development  of  the 
formation  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  absence 
of  any  lignite  beds  in  it,  the  name  Clayton  has  been  substi- 
tuted, from  the  county  seat  of  Barbour  where  the  limestones 
and  other  characteristic  beds  are  so  well  exposed.  The 
thickness  varies  from  25  feet  along  the  Alabama  river  to 
more  than  200  on  the  Chattahoochee,  and  the  character  of 
the  strata  also  varies  greatly  in  the  two  sections. 

Between  Matthews's  Landing,  above  described,  and  Midway 
there  are  no  Tertiary  rocks  exposed  along  the  banks  of  the 
Alabama  river. 

The  bluff  at  Midway  is  half  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  the 
dip  of  the  strata  quite  variable,  but  very  considerable,  in 
places  as  much  as  one  in  thirty ;  and  in  some  places  the 
beds  arB  nearly  horizontal.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  bluff 
appear  black  clays  similar  to  those  at  Matthews^s  Landing  or 
Black  Bluff,  a  few  feet  only  showing,  and  these  apparently 
without  fossils.  These  clays  overlie  about  10  feet  of  light 
colored  argillaceous  limestone,  with  projecting  hard  ledges. 
This  limestone  contains  the  large  Nautilus  (Enclimatoceras) 
which  characterizes  the  lowermost  Tertiary  beds  about  Pine 
Barren  Creek  below  mentioned,  and  it  is  no  doubt  identical 
with  the  Nautilus  rock  of  eastern  Wilcox. 

This  Nautilus  rock  has  been  recognized  in  that  part  of 
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Wilcox  county  lying  west  of  the  Alabama  river,  and  it  has 
been  traced  thence  across  Marengo  county  to  Moscow,  on 
the  Tombigbee  river.  Southward  of  the  localities  where  it 
forms  the  surface  appears  always  a  strip  of  black  prairie 
soils,  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  calcareous  clays 
(of  Black  Bluff  group),  which  immediately  overlie  the 
Nautilus  limestone,  and  southward  still  of  this  prairie  belt 
lies  the  belt  of  Post- Oak  Flatwoods,  the  soils  of  which  come 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  non-calcareous  clays  of  the 
Black  Bluff  group.  The  Flatwoods  belt,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  does  not  appear  to  extend  beyond  the  Alabama 
river  towards  the  east,  while  the  prairie  belt  attains  to 
greater  and  greater  importance  in  that  direction. 

Midway  is  some  4  miles  down  the  river  from  Prairie 
Bluff,  where  occurs  the  first  outcrop  of  Cretaceous  rocks  on 
the  Alabama. 

Between  these  two  points  there  are  none  but  comparatively 
recent  deposits  along  the  river  banks. 

The  position  and  character  of  the  Tertiary  rocks  exposed 
at  Midway  maj  be  seen  on  Plate  XXV,  Fig.  2. 

Along  Pine  Barren  and  Cedar  creeks  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Wilcox  and  adjoining  parts  of  Butler,  the  white  argillace- 
ous limestone  with  the  Nautilus  or  EncUmatoceras  shells, 
is  from  10  to  40  feet  thick,  increasing  towards  the  east. 

This  is  underlaid  by  a  hard  crystalline  limestone  8  or  10 
feet  in  thickness,  holding  a  great  number  of  shells,  generally 
badly  preserved,  among  which  the  genus  Turri fella  is  con- 
spicuous, from  which  circumstance  the  name  Turritella  rock 
is  often  used  in  referring  to  it.  Besides  the  turritellas, 
there  are  several  species  of  venericardia,  osirea^  cerithium, 
rostellariuj  etc.,  new  to  science,  and  therefore  described  and 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Aldrich  in  the  paper  given  below  in  this 
report.  Mr.  Aldrich's  notes  are  mainly  based  upon  a  collec- 
tion made  by  me  in  the  fall  of  1890,  although  previous 
12 
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collections  had  brought  together  a  large  number  of  the  fos- 
sils of  that  section. 

By  the  studies  of  Mr.  Aldrich  any  doubts  which  may  have 
remained  concerning  the  age  of  these  rocks  have  been  re- 
moved, and  they  are  definitely  assigned  to  the  lowermost  of 
the  Tertiary.  The  physical  and  lithological  characters  of 
the  rocks,  however,  are  strikingly  like  those  of  Cretaceous 
strata. 

The  fertile  lands  along  this  part  of  Pine  Barren  creek  (in 
Wilcox  county)  are  based  upon  the  black  calcareous  clays  of 
the  Black  Bluff  or  Sucamochee  group,  and  upon  a  black 
calcareous  sand  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
Nautilus  rocL  Upon  this  latter  soil  the  original  growth 
was  red  cedar,  forming  what  are  known  in  this  section 
as  "cedar  brakes." 

Between  Hnow  Hill  and  Monterey  in  Butler  county  the 
road  lies  chiefly  over  these  lowermost  strata  of  the  Tertiary, 
viz.,  the  Nautilus  and  Turritella  rocks,  which  cap  the  hills 
that  make  the  westward  continuation  of  the  "Little  Texas" 
region  of  Lowndes.  Where  the  Nautilus  rock  forms  the 
surface  the  soil  is  a  black  limy  clay  soil  similar  to  the  prairie 
soil  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  supports  a  timber  growth  of 
cedars  with  some  post  and  chestnut  oaks,  hickories,  ash  and 
hackberry.  On  nearing  Monterey  these  rocks  pass  below 
the  Black  Bluff  series  and  we  have  a  section  exposed  very 
similar  to  that  already  given  for  Oak  Hill  down  to  Pine 
Barren.  All  these  strata  about  Monterey  are  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  lime. 

Beyond  Butler  county  the  strata  that  can  be  referred  to 
the  Naheola  and  Sucamochee  sections  cannot  be  made  out 
with  any  great  degree  of  certainty,  since  the  Lafayette  sands 
cover  the  face  of  the  country  very  generally  and  hide  the 
underlying  Tertiaries.  On  Conecuh  river  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Crenshaw  or  southwestern  of  Pike  county,  Mr.  Lang- 
don  finds  an  outcrop  of  lignite  which  from  its  relations  to 
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the  underlyiDg  gronp  he  thinks  must  be  the  Coal  Bluff  lig- 
nite, and  similarly  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Pike  a  lignite 
outcrop  is  refeiTcd  to  this  horizon.  At  one  or  two  localities 
in  Pike  and  Barbour,  shell  beds  with  badly  preserved  forms 
and  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  geological  column  have 
been  observed,  but  there  are  no  strata  outcropping  along  the 
Chattahoochee  river  which  could  be  interpreted  as  belonging 
here. 

In  the  case  of  this  lowermost  or  Clayton  division  of  the 
Tertiary,  however,  we  find  the  thickness  and  other  characters 
changing  in  a  marked  way.  From  a  thickness  of  twenty- 
five  feet  on  the  Alabama  river  at  Midway  Landing  we  find 
it  increasing  in  Lowndes  and  Butler  to  more  than  forty  feet, 
beyond  which,  although  the  distinction  of  nautilus  or  turri- 
tella  rocks  cannot  be  made,  yet  the  equivalent  rock  may  be 
followed  to  the  Chattahoochee  where  its  thickness  must  be 
at  least  200  feet 

The  variations  in  this  formation,  observed  on  following  it 
eastward,  were  first  satisfactorily  worked  out  by  Mr.  Lang- 
don,  who  describes  them  in  his  paper  below.  In  the  main 
the  changes  are  these:  beyond  the  Little  Texas  region  in 
the  northern  part  of  Butler  and  adjoining  parts  of  Lowndes, 
the  Turritella  rock  is  only  about  8-10  feet  in  thickness  while 
the  Nautilus  rock  attains  in  places  the  thickness  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  Coming  eastward  it  becomes  impossible  to  follow 
out  the  distinction,  since  nothing  very  closely  resembling 
either  the  nautilus  or  the  turritella  rock  of  Wilcox  or 
Lowndes  is  to  be  discovered,  but  instead  we  find  the  lower- 
most of  the  Tertiary  rocks  assuming  near  Butledge  in  Cren- 
ahaw  county  thb  character  of  a  soft  white  pulverulent  lime- 
stone more  closely  resembling  the  orbitoidal  rock  of  the 
upper  Eocene  than  anything  else.  Mr.  Langdon  says,  how- 
ever, that  this  particular  phase  of  the  rock  is  confined  to 
that  immediate  vicinity.  Beyond,  in  Pike  county,  the  equiv- 
alent rock  is  a  sandy,  cream  colored  limestone  which  reaches 
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Tery  coiwiderable  ibickness  through  Pike  and  Barbour  ooan- 
ties,  and  if  uvumiye  enough  to  allow  of  the  formatioii  of 
carenWy  and  big  springBw  The  injloeace  of  this  rock  is  alao 
Tery  distinctly  felt  in  the  aoils,  and  the  deep  red  loams  in 
Pike  and  Barboor  are  baaed  npon  iL  In  the  vicinity  of 
Clayton  this  limestone  may  be  seen  at  many  points  and  it 
lias  often  been  burned  for  lima  Above  the  limestone  is  a 
stratum  of  hard  massire  clays  of  bine  to  gray  color,  which 
haye  mnch  the  appearance  of  fire  clay,  though  rather  low  in 
specific  grayity.  A  microscopic  examination  of  this  ma- 
terial by  Mr.  Cunningham  shows  that  it  is  somewhat  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  light  clay-like  substance  so  common  in 
the  Bnhrstone,  being  in  good  part  made  up  of  the  minute 
shells  of  radiolaria  and  the  silicious  spicules  of  spongea 
Another  sample  proves  to  be  ik  fossil  diaiomnceous  clay  con- 
taining also  great  numbers  of  fragments  of  sponge  spiculea 
These  tripolis  therefore  seem  to  range  at  least  from  the 
Buhrdtone  down  to  the  base  of  the  Tertiary. 

Where  the  overlying  red  loam  of  the  Lafayette  is  in  con- 
tact with  these  clays  it  is  nsaal  to  find  very  fair  quality  of 
limonite,  sometimes  of  the  fibrous  or  needle  ore  variety. 
This  ore,  however,  has  not  been  seen  in  any  very  great 
quantity.  In  parts  of  the  limestone  about  Clayton  there 
are  great  numbers  of  shells  of  an  oyster  (O.  iumidula^  Aldr,) 
which  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  this  horizon.  In  the 
county  descriptions  of  Barbour  nnd  Pike  will  be  found  many 
details  not  appropriate  here.  This  rock  is  well  displayed 
across  the  river  in  Georgia,  and  especially  about  the  town  of 
Cuthbert  where  it  has  been  quarried  for  building  purposes, 
and  it  answerw  very  well  for  rough  work.  At  the  Fort  Gaines 
Bluff  it  makes  the  lowermost  bed,  and  Mr.  Langdon  has 
pointed  out  an  eroded  surface,  indicating  unconformity,  be- 
tween it  and  the  next  overlying  beds  which  probably  belong 
to  the  NhDafalia  section  of  our  Lignitic. 

Useful  Materials, — In  the  white  limestone  of  this  series 
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in  MareDgo  county,  near  Dayton,  a  number  of  pockets  filled 
with  an  indurated  bituminouR  substance  resembling  coal  in 
general  appearance,  but  differing  from  coal  in  its  mauner  of 
burning  and  in  percentage  of  ash,  have  been  found. 

In  some  cases  this  material  has  been  used  as  a  fuel,  and 
Mr.  C.  C.  Shields,  near  Dayton,  got  up  about  a  ton  of  it 
from  one  place.  The  same  material  has  also  been  seen  in 
this  formation  a  short  distance  below  Eiifaula.  Analyses  of 
the  substance  from  both  these  localities.  No.  1  from  near 
Dayton,  No.  2  from  near  Eufaula,  have  been  made  by  Dr. 
Phillips  with  the  results  given  below: 

Fos$n  BeninSy  Mnvemjo  and  Barhour  Countk's. 

Proximate  analysis. 

I.  II. 

Moisture  1.20  O.IO 

VolfttileMnatters 57.65  62.85 

Fixed  carbon 41.00  36.20 

Ash 15  .85 

100.00         100.00 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  the  same  specimens  shows  the 
following  composition: 

/.  //. 

Carbon 63.88  59.86 

Hydrogen 9.07  7.90 

Oxygen,  by  diCference 20.21  26.17 

Nitrogen 0.37  0.63 

Sulphur 5. 12  4.49 

Moisture 1.20  010 

Ash 15  .85 

100.00         100.00 

This  substance  burns  very  freely,  with  large  luminous 
flame,  and  if  found  in  auy  sufficient  quantity  might  be  used 
as  a  fuel  or  as  a  source  of  illuminating  gas.  The  analyses 
show  that  this  is  a  variety  of  fossil  resin,  heretofore  unde- 
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scribed,  ftnd  a  very  similar  substance  occurs  at  many  places 
in  the  white  limestone  of  the  Tertiary  formation. 

In  the  northeastern  comer  of  Mississippi  and  extending 
thence  up  partly  through  the  state  of  Tennessee,  a  series  of 
strata  closely  resembling  those  occurring  about  Pine  Barren 
creek  and  in  ''Little  Texas,^^  has  recently  been  described  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  SaflFord  under  the  name  of  the  Middleton  formci- 
tion.  This  occupies  the  same  geological  position  as  our 
Clayton,  viz.,  the  base  of  the  Tertiary,  and  is  very  probably 
the  equivalent  of  it  Although  none  of  the  nautilus  shells 
so  common  in  this  formation  in  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
drainage  areas,  were  seen  in  the  Middleton  rocks,  yet  Mr. 
Langdon  has  identified  in  the  cabinet  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi  a  specimen  of  this  nautilus  {Enclimatoceras 
Ulrichi,)  labelled  Naiiiilus  circtilus,  Tuomey;  the  specimen 
in  question  being  fr(»m  Tippah  county,  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably from  the  Middleton  series.  In  the  Mississippi 
geological  map  this  occurrence  is  noted  and  assigned  to  the 
Buhrstone,  on  lithological  grounds. 

Tripoli, — Some  of  the  light  porous  clays  of  this  forma- 
tion, for  example,  those  exposed  in  the  railroad  cut  at  Clayton, 
prove  to  be  tripoli,  being  in  great  part  composed  of  the 
minute  shells  of  diatoms,  radiolaria  and  sponge  spicules:  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  give  these  things  a  thorough  test 
as  to  their  commercial  value. 

Remarks  on  the  Lignitic  and  Clayton  Sections. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  from  the  summit  of  the  White 

Limestone  down  to  the  base  of  the  BelFs  Landing  section  of 
Lignitic,    representing    aoout    1,200   feet,   our    geological 

column  is  uninterrupted  and  is  covered  throughout  by  over- 
lapping sections. 

Below  the  BelPs  Landing  section  occurs  the  first  hiatus  or 
break  in  this  column,  the  first  place  where  we  have  as  yet 
been  unable  to  connect  two  contiguous  divisions  by  overlap- 
ping sections. 
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Immediately  below  the  Coal  Bluff  lignite  oi  the  preceding 
section  there  is  a  second  gap,  the  exact  dimensions  of  which 
we  have  as  yet  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Making  the 
highest  estimate  (based  upon  an  assumed  uniform  dip  of 
the  strata  of  30  feet  to  the  mile),  the  thickness  of  the  beds 
here  concerned  can  hardly  be  more  than  50  or  60  feet,  for 
the  missing  beds  should  outcrop  along  the  Tombigbee  Biver 
between  Nanafalia  Landing  and  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek, 
a  distance  of  4  miles,  corresponding  to  a  thickness  of  120 
feet  We  know,  from  exposures  on  Landrum^s  Creek  and 
Pnrsley  Creek,  all  the  beds  below  the  Nanafalia  marl  down 
to  the  lignite,  60  feet  below,  so  that  the  missing  beds  would 
constitute  the  other  half  of  this  estimated  120  feet. 

On  the  Alabama  Biver,  likewise,  we  see  some  ten  feet  of 
strata  below  the  lignite,  after  which  follows  a  barren  stretch 
of  river  bank  which  shows  no  Tertiary  beds  at  all  for  two  or 
three  miles. 

In  the  Pine  Barren  Profile,  which  gives  so  complete  a 
view  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Tertiary  formation,  the  lignite 
is  not  seen  in  actual  contact  with  the  beds  in  this  section, 
so  that  here,  also,  we  have  the  gap  unfilled.  From  the  oc- 
currence of  the  lignite,  however,  a  short  distance  south  of 
Oak  Hill,  which  makes  the  summit  of  the  Pine  Barren  sec- 
tion, the  thickness  of  the  beds  involved  in  this  gap  is  here 
also  shown  to  be  not  very  great,  except  upon  the  assumption 
of  a  very  abrupt  change  in  the  dip  of  the  strata,  which  is 
wholly  unauthorized  by  any  facts  which  have  come  under 
our  observation. 

Geologically  below  this  gap,  from  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
creek,  on  the  Tombigbee,  to  Black  Bluff  (up  the  river), 
there  is  an  almost  continuous  exposure  of  lertiary  beds 
along  the  river  banks,  but  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  the 
exact  thickness  of  the  beds  thus  exposed. 

On  the  Alabama  river  the  exposures  are  much  less  con- 
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tinnons,  aud  the  tbiekneBs  of  the  beds  correspondiDgly  more 
difficult  to  ascertaia. 

It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  we  have,  in  the  Pine  Barren 
region,  a  continuous  section  of  240  or  250  feet,  embracing 
all  the  beds  below  the  gap  or  hiatus  named,  down  to  the  top 
of  the  Cretaceous  formation. 

This  section  is  exposed  at  two  localities  above  given,  viz: 
Along  the  Camden  road,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Oak  Hill, 
and  at  the  Graveyard  Hill  in  Sec.  8,  T.  11,  R  10  E.,  the 
lower  beds  of  Oak  Hill  appearing  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Graveyard  Hill.  The  lower  portion  of  the  section  appears 
at  the  base  of  the  latter  hill  and  along  the  low  grounds  of 
Prairie  creek  down  to  Palmer's  mill  on  Pine  Barren  creeL 
All  the  lower  part  of  this  section,  up  to  the  Dale  Branch  or 
Matthews's  Landing  marl,  was  very  carefully  worked  out  in 
1883  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  section  continued  by  esti- 
mates up  to  the  Nanafalia  beds,  which  appear  at  Eggville, 
in  Sec.  22,  T.  11,  E.  10  E.  To  Mr.  Johnson  also  belongs 
the  whole  credit  of  determining  beyond  doubt  the  exact  limit 
between  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  rocks  in  eastern 
Wilcox. 

He  has  shown  that  the  Nautilus  (Enclimatoceras)  rock, 
which  had,  up  to  1883,  been  considered  Cretaceous,  overlies 
a  crystalline  limestone  holding  TurritellaSj  Cardiias,  a 
Rosiellaria^  and  other  Tertiary  species.  The  measured 
section  from  Chambers  creek  across  Pine  Barren  creek  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  Graveyard  Hill  profile  (see  Plate  XXVII, 
Fig.  I)  was  also  made  by  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1885  these  localities  were  visited  by  the 
present  writer,  when  the  measured  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
section  up  to  the  Dale  Branch  or  Matthews's  Landing  marl 
was  fully  verified  and  extended  by  the  addition  of  some  125 
feet  of  strata  exposed  along  the  Camden  road,  near  Oak  Hill, 
and  in  direct  superposition  over  the  Dale  Branch  marl. 
Notwithstanding  the  125  feet  thus  transferred  from  '^esti- 
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mated^'  to  the  firm  ground  of  "measured"  strata,  there  still 
remains,  as  above  stated,  a  gap  not  covered  by  overlapping 
sections  between  the  top  of  the  Oak  Hill  section  and  the 
Coal  BluflF  lignite. 

It  would  be  manifestly  a  serious  omission  on  our  part  not 
to  speak  in  this  connection  of  the  observations  of  Prof. 
Alexander  Winchell,  made  in  lb56  in  eastern  Wilcox 
county.* 

This  author  recognized  as  Tertiary,  and  described  in  suffi- 
cient detail  to  render  their  identification  easy,  several  of  the 
beds  included  in  our  Pine  Barren  sections  above  given, 
notably  No.  3  of  the  Graveyard  Hill  and  the  underlying 
marls  containing  Black  Blu£f  fossils,  and  also  the  Turritella 
rock  which  lies  at  the  base  of  our  Tertiary  section,  and  he 
rightly  extends  the  line  between  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous 
to  a  point  eight  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Allenton. 

These  rocks  he,  however,  places  in  the  Buhrstone,  and 
above  his  Baff  Sand,  whicl^  he  considers  the  lowermost  of 
the  Tertiary  rocks.  By  comparing  our  Nanafalia  sections 
and  Professor  WinchelPs  description,  it  will  be  seen  that 
his  Buff  Sand  overlies  (at  Black's  Bluff  on  the  Alabama 
river)  the  beds  with  Oryphcea  ihirsce,  which  at  that  time  was 
generally  considered  a  Cretaceous  species.  These  beds  we 
now  know  are  some  three  hundred  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
Cretaceous. 

Notwithstanding  some  mistakes  in  fixing  the  relative 
positions  of  rocks  observed  at  widely  distaut  localities,  mis- 
takes which  were  probably  unavoidable  without  long-con- 
tinued observations,  we  find  recorded  in  this  pioneer  work  of 
Professor  Winchell  a  host  of  sagacious  observations  which 
have  been  fully  confirmed  by  those  who  have  since  gone 
over  the  same  grourjd. 

In  this  part  of  the  Tertiary  the  variations  in  the  thickness 
of  the  beds  and  the  quality  of  the  material  as   we  go  from 

♦Proceedings  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  Part  II,  pp.  87-89, 1856. 
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west  to  east  are  more  striking  thsn  in  the  overljing  strmta. 
ThoB,  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  near  the  base  of  the  Tertiary, 
there  is  a  great  thickness  of  black,  sandy  clays  (80  feet  or 
more  in  one  place.  Black  Blaff),  which  extend  down  the 
river  for  many  miles,  to  Naheola,  while  on  the  Alabama  the 
only  rocks  seen  of  this  kind  are  at  and  near  MatthewB*B 
Landing,  which  is  near  the  top  of  the  series;  and  in  the 
Pine  Barren  section  in  eastern  Wilcox  county,  where  all  the 
strata  are  showa,  the  whole  thickness,  including  the  Mat- 
thews*s  Landing  marl,  is  not  greater  than  75  feet. 

On  aoooont  of  these  difiFerenoes  it  becomes  impossible, 
without  farther  comparison,  to  correlate  some  of  the  beds 
of  the  Tombigbee  section  with  those  exposed  at  Oak  HiU  and 
on  Pine  Barren  creek. 

In  the  vicinity  of  P<ilmer  s  Mill  (Sauth^'s  bridge),  on  Pine 
Bsrren  creek,  in  Wilcox  county,  we  have  the  lowermost  of 
the  Tertiary  beds  in  direct  contact  with  the  uj^iermost  of  the 
Cretaceous.  At  this  place  the  beds  of  the  two  formaticms 
appear  to  be  strictly  conformable  with  each  other.  Here, 
also,  the  lower  Tertiary  beds  have  a  very  striking  resemblance 
in  lithological  characters  to  some  of  the  Cretaceous  beds; 
but  the  fossils,  as  Mr.  Jcihn&on  has  shown,  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  the  beds. 

This  resemblance  is  most  prononnced  in  the  case  of  the 
shaly  sandy  beds  of  Graveyard  Hill,  which  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  similar  beds  occurring  at  Canton  Landing  and 
back  of  Prairie  BluS.  The  latter  are  of  Ripley  nge,  while 
the  Graveyard  Hill  rock  overlies  sandy  clays  holding  Black 
Blutf  fossilsL  So.  also,  the  Nautilus  rock  might  well  pass 
for  Cretaceous,  except  ihat  it  overlies  a  limestone  holding 
Turritellas,  Carditas.  and  other  fossils  which  Mr.  Johnson 
has  identified  as  Tertiary.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  similarity  in  general  aspect  if  not  in  the  organic 
contents,  of  the  contiguous  beds  of  the  two  formations. 
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The  Bladen  Springs  Boring. 

Ill  the  years  1884  and  1885  a  boring  was  made  at  Bladen 
Springs,  in  Ohoctaw  county,  in  search  of  petroleum.  The 
carefully  kept  record  was  obtained  from  Captain  Trowbridge 
who  had  charge  of  the  boring. 

The  surface  rocks  at  the  place  of  boring  are  either  the 
lowermost  of  the  Buhrstone  or,  more  probably,  the  upper- 
most of  the  Hatchetigbee,  the  loose  surface  materials  hiding 
the  Tertiary  locks  at  the  locality.  The  boring  penetrated 
through  the  underlying  Tertiary  rocks,  through  the  Bipley, 
and  126  feet  (as  we  interpret  it)  into  the  Botten  Limestone 
of  the  Cretaceous.  We  have  inserted  this  record,  drawn  to 
scale,  in  its  proper  place  in  the  general  section  (see  Plate 
XXVIII,  column  4),  where  it  will  be  seen  the  thick- 
ness revealed  by  the  boring  corresponds  very  well  with  that 
established  by  our  measurements.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
to  correlate  with  any  certainty  the  beds  penetrated  by  the 
boring  with  the  strata  of  the  general  section,  since  an  accu- 
rate determination  of  the  lithological  and  other  characters 
of  the  beds  from  the  loose  and  mingled  materials  brought 
up  by  the  auger  is  manifestly  impossible;  still,  we  have  felt 
warranted  in  several  instances  in  pointing  out  the  probable 
equivalences.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  boring,  especially, 
we  think  that  the  black  or  dark  blue  clays  and  clayey 
sands  of  the  Black  Bluff  and  Bipley  sections  are  unmis- 
takably shown,  as  is  also  the  Bolteu  Limestone,  although 
in  the  boring  there  appear  only  17  feet  of  sands  at  base  of 
the  Bipley,  while  in  some  places,  as  at  Prairie  Bluff,  the  thick- 
ness is  at  least  60  feet 

In  1384,  while  the  boring  was  still  in  progress,  Mr.  D.  W. 
Langdon,  jr.,  visited  Bladen  Springs,  and,  upon  the  authority 
of  our  then  much  less  perfect  river  section,  predicted  that  the 
Botten  Limestone  would  be  reached  at  1,200  feet.  In  reality 
it  was  reached  at  1,220  feet. 
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Undulations    and  Faults   in   the   Tertiary  Strata  of 

Alabama. 


EOCENE. 


The  average  seaward  dip  of  the  Tertiary  strata  of  Alabama 
is  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  to  the  mile,  but  there  is 
at  mauy  points  a  wide  departure  from  this  uniformity.  Pro- 
fessor Tuomey  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance.  In  speaking  of  the  Buhrstone  at 
the  Lower  Salt  Works,  in  Clarke  county,  he  remarks: 

We  have  here,  then,  an  interesting  example  of  the  sinking  of  strata 
below  the  surface  and  of  their  rising  again.  The  l>eds  exposed  at 
Baker's  Bluff,  and  still  higher  on  the  river,  as  well  as  on  Bashi  Creek, 
after  being  depressed  beneath  Saint  Stephens  and  a  portion  of  Clarke 
county,  make  their  appearance  again  at  this  locality,  and  probably 
still  further  west.* 

As  intimated  in  another  part  of  the  present  publication, 
these  observations  of  Professor  Tuomey  were  confirmed  by 
us  in  1883,  and  my  subsequent  investigations  have  further 
shown  the  existence  of  more  than  one  well  marked  fold  in 
the  strata  of  this  part  of  the  state. 

On  another  page  we  have  said  that  the  Buhrstone  rocks 
which  dip  below  the  surface  a  short  distance  south  of 
Wood's  BluflF,  in  Clarke  county,  rise  again  at  Hatchetigbee 
Bluff  and  at  Jackson,  and  from  this  latter  place  an  almost  con- 
tinuous outcrop  of  these  rocks  may  be  followed  southward 
as  far  as  the  Lower  Salt  Works.  These  points  appear  to 
mark  the  summits  of  at  least  two  distinct  anticlines,  and  a 
third  is  marked  by  Lower  Peach  Tree,  on  the  Alabama  River, 
while  the  unequal  surface  distribution  of  the  beds  of  the 
Lignitic  formation,  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  localities 

♦First  Bien.  Rep.  Geol.  Ala.,  p.  150, 185u. 
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above  named,  leads  one  to  suspect  the  existence  of  several 
other  folds,  notably  one  involving  the  black  clays  of  the 
Black  Bluff  or  Sucarnochee  group  along  the  Tombigbee 
River,  another  concerning  the  Gryphcea  thirsce  beds  in  the 
central  part  of  Marengo  county  and  in  the  Grampian  Hills 
region  of  Wilcox  county. 

We  have  determined  approximately  the  limits  of  the 
Hatchetigbee  anticlinal  and  of  the  Lower  Peach  Tree  fold 
and  its  associated  fault  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Alabama  Biver.  We  have  also  followed  a  line  of  uplift 
from  near  Jackson  down  to  the  Lower  Salt  Works  in  Clarke 
county. 
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(1)  The  Lower  Peach  Tree  Anticline. 

In  ascending  the  Alabama  River  we  find  the  Wood^s  Bluff 
marl  at  the  water  level  at  Johnson^s  wood  yard,  a  few  miles 
below  BelPs  Landing.  At  the  latter  locality  a  marl  bed, 
which  is  about  115  to  120  feet  below  the  Wood's  Bluff  marl, 
and  which  we  have  called  the  BelPs  Landing  marl,  is  some 
25  or  36  feet  above  water  level.  Nine  miles  farther  up  the 
river,  at  Lower  Peach  Tree,  this  bed  is  100  feet  above  water 
level,  while  at  Yellow  Bluff,  several  miles  still  farther  up  the 
river,  it  is  seen  within  10  feet  of  water  level,  and  the  Wood's 
Bluff  marl  appear^  about  115  or  120  feet  above  it  on  the 
hillside  immediately  back  of  the  river  bluff. 

Above  Yellow  Bluff  the  river  makes  a  bend  towards  the 
southeast,  so  that  the  Wood's  Bluff  marl  is  not  seen  again 
along  its  banks  in  this  direction;  at  Bethel,  however,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Yellow  Bluff,  we  see  the  Wood's  Bluff  marl 
and  the  Oryphcea  thirsce  beds,  which  are  separated  by  at  least 
250  and  probably  by  over  300  feet  of  strata,  coming  to  the 
surface  within  halffa  mile  of  one  another  and  not  more  than 
120  feet  hypsometrically  apart.  This  disposition  of  things 
appears  to  show  that  just  north  of  Bethel  there  is  either  a 
very  abrupt  change  in  the  angle  dip  of  the  strata  or  a  strati- 
graphic  break.  I  have  examined  the  ground  very  carefully 
on  several  occasions,  and  have  failed  to  see  any  evidence  of 
high  angle  of  dip,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  obtained  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  fault  of  nearly  200 
feet  vertical  displacement,  traced  from  Bethel  across  the 
river  to  Black's  Bluff,  and  it  probably  extends  much  farther 
in  each  direction  from  these  limits.  We  shall  call  this 
the  Bethel  fault  and  give  below  some  details  of  its  occur- 
rence. 

The  Lower  Peach  Tree  fold. — The  geographic  limits 
of  the  Lower  Peach  Tree  fold,  so  far  as  we  have  determined 
them,  have  been  fixed  by  the  following  data:  Across  Choc- 
taw county,  at  Wood's   Bluff,  on   the  Tombigbee,  and  at 
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Cade's  Bend,  a  mile  or  two  above,  it  appears  at  the  water 
level,  showing  a  nearly  horizontal  position.  This  may  be 
the  beginning  of  the  fold,  which,  beyond  Choctaw  Corner, 
eastward,  broadens  out  till  at  the  Alabama  Biver  it  spreads 
over  an  expanse,  north  and  south,  of  10  miles  or  more.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  river,  however,  its  occupation  of  the  sur- 
face is  not  continuous,  but  the  uuderlyiog  beds  of  the  Bell's 
Landing  series  come  in  and  make  the  intervening  country 
between  its  two  exposures,  the  one  south  of  Lower  Peach 
Tree,  the  other  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  and  Yellow  Bluff. 
In  its  longer  dimension,  therefore,  this  fold  appears  to  rise 
about  the  Tombigbee  Biver  near  Wood's  Bluff  and  to  extend 
with  constantly  increasing  elevation  to  the  Alabama  Biver, 
Lower  Peach  Tree  occupying  the  summit  of  the  roll,  which 
has  its  widest  cross  section  along  the  Alabama  Biver.  East- 
ward from  this  river,  I  have  followed,  with  the  exception 
noted  below,  a  single  outcrop  only  of  the  Wood's  Bluff  marl 
across  Monroe  county  along  the  course  of  Flat  Creek,  and 
this  is  the  continuation  of  the  lower  of  the  two  outcrops  of 
the  bed  above  spoken  of,  as  exhibited  in  Wilcox  county  west 
of  the  river  and  south  of  Lower  Peach  Tree,  while,  of 
the  northern  or  Bethel  outcrop,  I  have  seen  only  one  oc- 
currence east  of  the  river,  viz.,  near  Black's  Bluff.  This  is 
no  doubt  in  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  opposite  Yellow  Bluff,  a  good 
deal  of  low  countrv  from  which  the  older  strata  have  been 
removed  by  denudation. 

The  fold  involves,  so  far  as  concerns  their  surface  out- 
crop, the  Bell's  Landing,  the  Wood's  Bluff,  and  the  Hatche- 
tigbee  series  of  the  Lignitic,  for  the  clays  of  the  latter  se- 
ries are  to  be  seen  overljing  the  Wood's  Bluff  marl  in  the 
hills  west  of  Yellow  Bluff.  I  have  not  seen  any  evidence 
either  of  the  broadening  or  of  the  duplication,  by  reason  of 
this  fold,  of  the  outcrops  of  the  Buhrstone  rocks  which  im- 
mediately overlie  the  Hatchetigbee  beds. 
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To  sammarize,  we  can  trace  this  aDticline  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis  from  Wood's  Bluff,  on  the  Tombigbee  Eiver, 
across  Clarke  coanty,  to  tbe  Alabama  Biver,  where  it  has  its 
^eatest  elevation  and  its  broadest  cross  section ;  beyond  the 
river,  eastward,  we  have  traced  it  as  far  as  Black's  Blaff. 
The  northern  limit  of  this  fold,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  is 
a  fault  of  at  least  200  feet  displacement,  length  not  ascer- 
tained, already  mentioned  above. 

The  Bethel  fault. — To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  this  fault  it 
18  necessary  to  recall  the  stratigraphic  relations  of  the  sev- 
eral subdivisions  of  the  Lignitic  which  it  involves.  The 
Wood's  Bluff  marl,  with  indurated  limestone  bowlders  and  its 
characteristic  fossils,  is  our  best  landmark.  Above  this 
marl  lie  the  sandy  clays  of  the  Hatchetigbee  section,  175 
feet  in  thickness.  These  latter  beds  are  only  slightly  con- 
cerned in  the  fault  Below  the  Wood's  Bluff  marl  we  have 
about  120  feet  of  sandy  clays  and  clayey  sands,  the  upper 
75  feet  of  which  hold  several  beds  of  lignite,  and  then 
another  marl  bed,  the  Bell's  Landing  marl.  Below  this  marl 
we  have  at  Lower  Peach  Tree  about  100  feet  of  gray  sandy 
clays  containing  two  marl  beds  (Gregg's  Landing  marl  be- 
ing the  upper  of  the  two.)  In  these  sections,  therefore,  we 
have  over  400  feet  of  strata,  the  exact  relations  of  which  are 
clearly  seen  at  Yellow  Bluff  and  at  Lower  Peach  Tree. 

The  Nanafalia  section  consists  at  top  of  50  feet  or  more 
of  gray,  sandy  clays;  showing  a  great  tendency  east  of  the 
Alabama  Biver  to  indurate  into  hard  rocks,  resembling  the 
Bnhrstone,  to  which,  for  convenience,  I  give  the  name  pseudo- 
Buhrstone.  Below  the  pseudo-Buhrstone  are  at  least  80 
feet  of  sandy  strata,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  Gry- 
phcea  ihirscB,  and  below  these  still,  about  70  feet  of  cross 
bedded,  glauoonitic  sands,  with  a  few  obscure  fossils  in  the 
upper  part,  and  a  bed  of  lignite,  from  four  to  seven  feet  in 
thicknefis,  near  the  base.  As  we  have  already  intimated 
18 
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several  times,  we  have  seen  no  exposures  which  exhibit  both 
the  Lower  Peach  Tree  beds  and  the  p^eudo-Buhrstone,  so 
that  it  has  been  thus  far  impossible  to  determine  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  gap  between  the  base  of  the  BelPs  Landing  (at 
Lower  Peach  Tree)  and  the  sammitof  the  Nanafalia  section 
(at  Gallette's  Landing) ;  and  the  Bethel  fault,  coming  as  it 
does  exactly  at  this  place  in  our  geological  scale,  serves  to 
complicate  matters  still  more.  In  estimating  the  verti- 
cal displacement  caused  by  the  fault,  there  is  always  the 
unknown  quantity  embraced  in  this  gap  to  be  considered, 
and  our  estimates  are  to  be  taken  as  exclusive  of  this  un- 
known quantity. 

Following  are  given  some  details  concerning  the  fault. 
At  Bethel,  8.  W.  J  of  Sec.  35,  T.  12  N.,  R  5  E.,  the  Wood's 
Bluff  marl  occupies  the  summit  of  the  hills,  and  about  half  a 
mile  south  we  find  the  Oryphcea  ihirsaz  beds.  The  Wood's 
Bluff  marl  may  also  be  seen  on  most  of  the  hills  between 
Bethel  aud  Yellow  Bluff  and  at  the  latter  place,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  Bethel  to  Yellow  Bluff  will  just  about  define 
the  limit  of  the  marl  towards  the  east.  As  we  desceud  to- 
wards the  east  from  any  of  these  hills,  capped  with  the 
Wood's  Bluff  marl,  we  come  directly,  and  usually  within  50 
feet  vertical  distance,  upon  the  pseudo-Bubrstone,  and  60  or 
70  feet  below  that  upon  greensands  holding  Oryphcea  ihirsce. 
Near  Bethel  towards  the  southeast  then  the  fault  brings  to- 
gether, or  rather  within  50  feet  of  each  other,  the  Wood's 
Bluff  marl  and  the  pseudo-Buhrstone,  a  displacement  (taking 
no  account  of  the  gap  between  the  Bell's  Landing  and  Nana- 
falia sections)  of  more  than  150  feet.  At  Yellow  Bluff,  as 
we  have  seen  in  foregoing  pages,  there  are  exposed  all  the 
strata  from  the  Wood's  Bluff  down  to  the  Bell's  Landing 
marl.  Up  the  river,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  landing,  this 
marl  dips  below  the  water  level.  Less  than  half  a  mile 
further  up  the  river,  beds  of  Gryphcea  ihirsce  appear  in  the 
left  bank.     Here  some  of  the  beds  overlying  the  Bell's  Land- 
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ing  marl  are  brought  together  with  Oryphcea  ihirsce  beds, 
a  displacement,  as  before,  of  175  feet  or  more.  Again, 
across  the  river,  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  James  Tait,  Sec. 
24,  T.  11  N.,  E.  6  E.,  near  Black's  Bluff,  we  find  the  Wood's 
Bluff  marl  forming  the  second  bluff,  about  100  yards  from 
the  river,  while  the  lower  beds  of  Gryphcea  ihirsce  marl, 
Nob.  10,  11  and  12  of  the  Gullette's  Bluff  section,  make  the 
immediate  bank  of  the  river.  In  this  case  the  strata  between 
Wood's  Bluff  and  Bell's  Landing  marls  (120  teet),  those 
below  the  Bell's  Landing  marl  at  Lower  Peach  Tree  ( 100 
feet),  the  pseudo-Buhrstone  (50  feet  or  more),  and  about 
30  or  40  feet  of  the  Oryphcpa  ihirsce  beds  have  been  en- 
gulfed, a  displacement  of  not  less  than  300  feet,  leaving  out 
of  account,  as  before,  the  gap  mentioned.  We  have  traced 
the  fault  from  Bethel  to  Black's  Bluff,  a  distance  of  10  miles 
or  more.  Eastward  from  Black's  Bluff,  near  ^here  the  Cam- 
den road  crosses  Gravel  Creek,  on  Yankee  Branch,  a  thick 
bed  of  lignite  (4  feet  or  more)  occurs  immediately  and  to 
all  appearances  conformably  below  beds  of  Oryphcea  ihirsce. 
The  Coal  Bluff  lignite  has  above  it  some  60  feet  or  more  of 
glauconitic  sands,  separating  it  from  the  Gryphcea  ihirsce 
beds,  so  that  this  contact  of  two  elsewhere  widely  separated 
beds  (if  this  be  the  Coal  Bluff  lignite)  could  only  be  brought 
about  by  some  kind  of  displacement.  And  lastly,  at  Black's 
Bluff,  we  have  a  thick  bed  of  lignite  in  contact  with  the 
Chryphoea  ihirsce  beds.  From  its  close  proximity  to  the 
Wood's  Bluff  marl  (at  the  line  of  fault  above  described), 
one  would  be  inclined  to  consider  this  as  one  of  the  lignites 
of  the  Wood's  Bluff  series  but  for  its  thickness.  The  cer- 
tain identification  of  these  lignites  and  their  relations  to  the 
Bethel  fault  we  have  still  to  work  out. 

(2)  The  Hatchetigbee  Anticline. 

The  axis  of  this  fold,  like  that  of  the  preceding,  has  a 
northwest-Boutheast  direction.     At  the  southeastern  end  and 
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also  at  the  northwestern  it  sinks  gradually  to  the  level  of  the 
undisturbed  beds.  It  may  be  traced  from  near  Nicholson's 
Store,  in  Choctaw  county,  across  that  couuty,  through  Bladen 
Springs,  into  the  northeastern  corner  of  Washington  county 
at  Hatchetigbee  Bluff,  and  thence  across  the  river  for  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles  into  Clarke  coonty.  It  is  about  twelve 
miles  across  in  its  widest  part,  i.  e.,  from  Coffeeville  south- 
westward.  It  involves,  so  far  as  concerns  their  surface  ex- 
posure, the  following  strata:  The  White  Limestone,  the 
Claiborne,  the  Buhrstone,  and  the  Hatchetigbee  beds,  aggre- 
gating, with  the  exclusion  of  the  Wnite  Limestone,  about 
500  feet  of  strata.  It  appears  to  have  exerted  no  influence 
upon  the  direction  of  the  drainage. 

In  the  following  routes  we  obtain  the  data  from  which  we 
have  outlined  this  fold: 

First.  From  Jackson  to  Coffeeville  and  thence  northward 
to  Wood's  Bluff.  On  this  road,  6  miles  north  of  Jackson, 
the  first  well  defined  outcrop  of  Tertiary  rocks  is  encoun- 
tered. These  rocks  belong  to  the  Buhrstone,  but  before 
reaching  them  the  presence  of  the  Claiborne  beds  at  no 
great  depth  below  the  surface  is  very  clearly  revealed  in  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  patches  of  the  characteristic  red, 
limy  clays  produced  by  the  action  of  these  beds  upon  the 
red  loam.  Beyond  this  the  sands  and  clays  of  the  underly- 
ing Hatchetigbee  group  are  seen  along  the  slope  leading 
down  to  the  crossing  of  Jackson's  Creek.  By  turning  east- 
ward from  this  place  the  Claiborne  sands,  with  their  charac- 
teristic fossils,  can  be  seen  on  Stave  Creek,  in  sections  8  and 
9  of  T.  7  N.,  R.  2  E.  This  I  take  to  be  the  southeastern 
limit  of  the  anticline,  for  looking  eastward  and  southeast- 
ward from  this  place  we  see  nothing  but  the  characteristic 
landscape  of  the  Lime  Hills  region.  Proceeding  northward, 
the  Buhrstone  rocks  are  again  encountered  about  eight  miles 
from  Coffeeville,  and  they  extend  thence  to  within  five  miles 
of  that  place.     The  limit  of  the  anticline  in  another  place, 
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Boutheast  of  Goffeeville,  is  ascertained  by  going  northeast- 
ward from  Salitpa  post-oflBce,  which  is  on  the  HatcLetigbee 
formation  in  S.  31,  T.  8  N.,  R.  1  E.,  tovrards  Dead  Level,  in 
Clarke  county.  In  this  direction  the  Bahrstone  is  crossed 
between  three  and  five  miles  from  Salitpa  post-office.  Gof- 
feeville itself  is  upon  the  Claiborne,  and  going  northward  we 
pass  first  into  the  White  Limestone,  and  at  Turkey  Creek, 
near  the  northern  limit  of  T.  10  N.,  E.  2  W.,  into  the  Buhr- 
fitone,  the  Claiborne  as  usual  making  very  little  show  upon 
the  surface,  except  in  the  red,  limy  clays  above  noticed. 
TheBuhrstone  ridge  just  alluded  to  becomes  very  prominent 
at  White  Bluff,  and  from  that  place  an  uninterrupted  view 
may  be  had  of  all  the  underlying  strata  down  to  the  Wood's 
Bluff  group.  In  this  route,  therefore,  we  pass  over  the  an- 
ticline between  Jackson  and  Coffeeville  and  over  a  syncline, 
with  White  Limestone  as  the  uppermost  formation,  between 
Goffeeville  and  White  Bluff,  while  by  diverging  eastward  in 
two  or  three  places  the  eastern  limits  of  the  anticline  can  be 
pretty  accurately  determined. 

Second.  On  the  western  side  of  the  river  the  anticline  is 
equally  well  marked  along  the  route  from  Saint  Stephens, 
through  Bladen  Springs,  to  Butler,  in  Choctaw  county.  On 
this  road  the  White  Limestone  may  be  seen  to  within  nine 
miles  south  of  Bladen  Springs;  then  occurs  a  strip  of  pine 
lands,  in  which  the  underlying  Claiborne  formation  is  not 
often  clearly  seen.  At  one  place,  however,  near  the  road  in 
the  northea3t  corner  of  section  29  (corresponding  to  section 
27  in  the  ordinary  township)*  T.  8  N.,  E.  2  W.,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Tony  Kail  place,  in  the  bluff 
over  a  spring,  about  six  feet  of  the  Claiborne  sands  are  ex- 
posed. The  upper  part  of  this  exposure  is  a  mass  of  shells 
packed  in  a  yellowish  red  sand,  as  at  Claiborne;  the  lower 
part  at  the  water  level  is  a  hard  greensaud  filled  with  shells, 

*In  this  township  the  sections  are  not  numbered  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. 
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as  at  Pugh's  Branch,  in  Clarke  county.  Crassatella  pro- 
texta  is  here  the  commonest  shell ;  but  Melongena  alveola^ 
Monoceros  armigertis,  Ancillaria  subglobosa,  A.  scamba^  A. 
staminea^  and  other  Claiborne  forms  are  also  abundant 
This  locality  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  last 
Lime  Hill.  Beyond  this,  towards  Bladen  Springs,  the 
Buhrstone  rocks  are  first  seen  at  the  bridge  across  Sinta 
Bogue  in  the  northwest  corner  of  S.  14,  T.  8  N.,  E.  2  W., 
six  miles  from  the  springs,  and  they  continue  up  to  within 
two  miles.  About  the  central  part  of  this  outcrop,  four  miles 
from  the  springb,  there  is  a  marl  bed  several  feet  in  thick- 
ness, containing  great  numbers  of  a  shell  closely  allied  to 
Ostrea  selkeforrnis.  This  marl  is  found  just  below  a  hard 
ledge  of  claystone,  and  in  the  fields  near  by  lie  many  frag- 
ments of  rock  filled  with  silicified  Claiborne  shells.  The 
springs  are  upon  the  upper  Hatchetigbee  beds,  for  going 
northwards  the  Buhrstone  is  again  met  in  the  hills  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  spring?,  and  outcrops  along  this  road 
for  about  four  miles.  Beyond  this  Buhrstone  belt  we  come 
upon  the  Claiborne  sands  on  the  hill  just  south  of  Souilpa 
Creek,  and  going  down  the  hill  we  see  the  Ostrea  selkeforrnis 
beds,  and  in  the  immediate  bank  of  the  creek  the  bed  of 
comminuted  shells  in  a  matrix  of  greensand,  precisely  like 
that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Claiborne  bluflE  and  at  CoflFee- 
ville  landing.  At  Barrytoo  Mill,  about  the  northeast  quarter 
of  S.  13,  T.  10  N.,  R.  3  W.,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  road 
we  are  now  describing,  this  bed  of  comminuted  shells,  with 
numbers  of  large  and  perfect  shells  of  Ostrea  selkeforrnis^ 
forms  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  creek.  To  the  westward 
also  of  this  road  the  banks  and  channel  of  Oaktuppah  Creek 
are  formed  of  the  lower  Claiborne  beds,  which  outcrop  again 
on  the  hills  some  four  miles  north  of  the  creek.  The  belt 
of  Claiborne  beds  is  croRsed  on  this  road  from  the  southern 
banks  of  Souilpa  Creek  northward  about  seven  or  eight  miles. 
This  great  width  of  outcrop  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  beds 
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form  a  shallow  syDclinal  basin.  This  basin  holds  a  narrow 
belt  of  White  Limestone,  which  may  be  traced  from  Womack 
Hill,  8.  K  I  8.  4,  T.  10  N.,  E.  2  W.,  northwestward  to  the 
Mississippi  line  at  Nicholson's  Store.  The  outcrop  of  White 
Limestone  at  Womack  Hill  is  about  two  miles  long  and  one 
hundred  or  two  hundred  yards  wide.  Then  northwestward 
in  Mrs.  Nix's  field,  8.  2,  T.  10  N.,  E.  3,  W.,  is  another  out- 
crop,  about  a  mile  long  and  two  hundred  yards  wide.  Still 
farther  northwestward  the  White  Limestone  is  next  seen  on 
the  south  side  of  Oaktuppah  Creek,  on  Dr.  Gilbert's  old 
place  and  between  that  place  and  Mr.  Troup  Trice's.  Then 
on  the  north  side  of  Oaktuppah  Greek,  on  Messrs.  Seaborn 
Bonner's  and  Eigby's  lands.  Sees.  22,  23,  26  and  27,  T.  10 
N.,  R.  4  W.,  is  a  narrow  tract,  about  two  miles  in  width 
north  and  south;  again,  still  farther  westward,  on  Mr.  James 
Bonner's  land,  N.  W.  ^  of  Sec.  15,  T.  11  N.,  E.  4  W.,  is 
about  a  square  mile  of  the  White  Limestone  prairie.  Be- 
yond this  the  prairie  belt  widens  out  and  merges  into  the 
great  mass  of  prairies  west  of  the  end  of  the  Hatchetigbee 
anticline.  Eeturning  to  our  Bladen  Springs  and  Butler 
road,  after  crossing  the  syncline  of  Glaiborne  beds  which 
holds  the  narrow  belt  of  White  Limestone,  we  come  upon 
the  Buhrstone  rocks  again  some  ten  miles  south  of  Butler, 
and  these  make  the  country  to  within  five  miles  of  that 
place,  where  they  are  succeeded  by  the  Hatchetigbee  beds, 
and  at  Batler  by  the  Wood's  BluflP   beds. 

Third.  Along  another  route,  approximately  parallel  to 
the  two  preceding,  but  in  the  western  part  of  Ghoctaw 
oonnty,  we  discover  that  our  anticline  has  sunk  beneath 
the  surface,  though  still  impressing  itself  upon  the  country 
by  keeping  the  White  Limestone  as  the  surface  rock  over 
a  distance  north  and  south  of  more  than  twenty  miles. 
A  very  similar  state  of  things  may  be  seen  beyond  the  south- 
eastern end  of  this  fold  in  Glarke  county,  as  below  noted. 
The  follows ing  details  will  serve  to  make  this  clear:    Three 
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miles  south  of  Pushmataba  the  Wood^s  Bluff  marl  is  seen 
on  Babbit  Creek,  and  a  mile  or  two  further  south  the  first 
of  the  Bahrstone,  which  rock  then  makes  the  country  south- 
westward  as  far  as  the  S.  E.  ^  of  Sec.  25,  T.  12  N.,  E.  5 
W.,  near  Mr.  Johnson  Alleu's.  In  this  vicinity  Ostrea  selloe^ 
formis  beds  are  found  upon  many  of  the  high  hills  which 
show  Bahrstone  rocks  at  their  bases.  The  line  between 
the  two  formations  may  therefore  be  drawn  here.  Going 
still  southward  we  find  the  Ostrea  sellceformis  or  Clai- 
borne beds  at  lower  and  lower  levels,  till  on  Billy's  Creek, 
in  Sec.  7,  T.  II  N.,  E.  4  W.,  they  are  at  the  water  level,  and 
we  get  a  first  rate  section  extending  nearly  up  to  the  White 
Limestone. 

Section  on  Bill y^'i- Creek,  Choctaw  County. 

1.  Red,  white  and  yellow,  laminated  sands,  with  yellow  clay  part- 

ings    15  feet. 

2.  Laminated,  gray  clays,  with  bits  of  leaves  and  indistinct  leaf  im- 

pressions   12  to  15  feet. 

3.  Greenish  yellow,  calcareous,  glauconitic  sands ;  no  fossils,  8  feet. 

4.  White,  calcareous  sands,  with  Ostrea  seUnformis 6  feet. 

5.  Hard,  white  ledge,  with  shell  casts 1  foot. 

6.  White,  calcareous   sands,  with  Ostrea  selUvformis,  passing  below 

into  coarse,  yellow  sands,  and  then  to  gray,  calcareous  sands, 
holding  a  few  friable  shells ;  hard  ledges  traverse  these  beds 
near  the  top ;  in  all 12  feet. 

7.  Highly  fossiliferous,  gray,  calcareous  sands,  holding  Ostrea  sellse- 

formis  (small  shells),  Osteodes  Wailesiif  TurbinoUa  Maclurei,  NuC' 
cula  magnifica,  Pecten  Lyelliy  &c.  These  are  alternating  streaks 
of  barren  sunds  and  fossiliferous  sands 20  feet. 

8.  Gray,  laminated  clays  to  base  of  bluff 10  feet. 

One  of  the  beds  of  No.  7  is  densely  packed  with  the  small 
form  of  Ostrea  selkvjormis  {divaricaia),  and  this  is  the 
bed  which  crops  out  so  frequently  upon  the  hills  to  the  north- 
ward of  this  locality.  A  comparison  of  the  elevations  of 
this  bed  in  different  places  shows  that  it  dips  about  50  feet 
to  the  mile.  South  of  Billy's  Creek  we  euter  upon  the  wide 
belt  of  prairie  land  (White  Limestone)  which  extends  to 
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the  northwestern  corner  of  Washington  ounty  four  or  five 
miles  below  Isney.  The  line  between  Banges  4  and  5 
W.  marks  about  the  western  limit  of  the  Hatchetigbee  anti- 
cline, for  east  of  Push  Cush  Creek,  about  Sec.  17  or  Sec.  18, 
T.  10  N.,  R.  4  W„  the  outcrops  of  the  Ostrea  sellieformis 
beds  are  seen. 

The  map  will  show  that  in  the  western  part  of  Wash- 
ington and  Choctaw  counties  and  in  adjoining  parts  of 
Mississippi  the  width  (noi-th  and  south)  of  the  White 
Limestone  belt  is  much  greater  than  elsewhere,  except  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Clarke  county.  This  is  undoubtedly 
in  great  measure  due  to  the  influence  of  our  Hatchetigbee 
fold;  but  there  is  also  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  Ihe  beds  constituting  the  lower  or  Jackson  divi- 
sion of  the  White  Limestone  in  the  Western  part  of  Ala- 
bama and  in  Mississippi,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  beds  of  gypseous  clay  of  the  formation  in 
theee  localities.  The  ^^prairie^'  character  of  the  soils  of 
this  formation  is  much  more  pronounced  in  Western  Ala- 
bama and  in  Mississippi  than  elsewhere  eastward. 

Fourth.  The  limits  of  the  anticline  are  also  well  defined 
along  several  roads  leading  out  from  Bladen  Springs. 

(a)  On  the  road  from  Bladen  Springs  to  Milry,  in 
Washington  county,  the  Bubrstone  and  Claiborne  forma- 
tions are  crossed,  and  at  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  springs  appears  the  first  outcrop  of  White 
Limestone. 

(6)  On  the  lower  road  from  the  springs  to  Isney  the  first 
outcrop  of  Buhrstooe  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  and  the 
last  about  five  miles  from  the  springs.  A  very  conspicuous 
bed  in  these  Buhrstone  rocks  is  a  greensand,  several  feet  in 
thickness,  of  very  bright,  light  green  color,  to  be  seen  on 
almost  every  hillside  from  three  to  four  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  springs.     In  many  places  the  upper  part  of  this 
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bed  has  been  oxidized  to  deep  red  saud.  From  the  five  mile 
post  west  of  the  springs  out  to  the  lower  line  of  Sec.  15, 
T.  9  N.,  K.  4  W.,  we  cross  diagonally  the  outcrop  of  the 
Glaiboroe  beds,  coming  into  White  Limestone  at  the  last 
named  locality,  where  along  a  hillside  Claiborne  beds  are 
seen,  with  White  Limestone  overlying  them.  Thence  out 
to  Isney  (and  beyond  to  Mississippi)  the  country  is  made 
by  the  White  Limestone.  A  very  good  section  of  the  Dpper 
Claiborne  beds  was  obtained  in  Sec.  13,  T.  9  N.,  R.  4  W. 

Section  near  Jordan*s  Mill. 

1.  Yellowish,  clayey  sands,  with  some  Claiborne  fossils  in  a  soft, 

friable  condition  ;  lower  part  of  this  bed  bluish 26-30  feet. 

2.  Projecting  ledge  of  coarse  grained  greensand,  with  a  large  num- 

ber of  badly  preserved  (Claiborne  fossils 4  feet. 

3.  Coarse  grained  greensand,  with  Claiborne  fossils,  compact  and 

hard 10  feet. 

The  upper  half  of  No.  3  is  coarser  in  grain  and  more  fos- 
siliferous  than  the  lower,  but  the  Tatter  contains  a  number  of 
smaller  forms.  A  little  northwest  of  this,  in  Sec.  2,  T.  9  N., 
B>.  4  W.,  at  Shoemaker's  Mill,  this  greensand  bed  is  again 
seen,  holding  Crassatella  alia.  While  in  some  respects 
these  two  outcrops  resemble  the  Claiborne  sands  (main  fos- 
siliferous  bed  at  Claiborne),  there  are  differences  observed 
which  lead  us  to  think  tbat  their  position  is  below  these 
sands.  The  limit  between  Claiborne  and  White  Limestone 
is  seen  again  about  half  a  mile  northeast  of  FaiPs  Store. 

(c)  Along  the  upper  road  from  Isney  to  Bladen  Springs 
the  Buhrstone  belt  is  entered  at  Powe's  Store,  about  two 
miles  northeast  of  Silas  post  office,  and  from  this  point  on 
by  the  Turkey  Creek  bridge  (about  Sec.  10,  T.  9  N.,  R.  2  W.) 
we  cross  only  Buhrstone  rocks.  No  Hatchetigbee  beds  are 
observed.  From  this  circumstance  it  would  seem  that  the 
outcrop  of  the  last  named  beds,  passing  through  Bladen 
Springs,  does  not  extend  northwest  beyond  the  line  running 
from  Silas  to  Turkey  Creek  bridge,  the  two  points  being  on 
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opposite  slopes  of  the  anticline.  In  the  piny  woods  north- 
east of  Isney  there  are  many  outcrops  of  the  Ostrea  sellce- 
formis  beds,  betrayed  by  the  appearance  of  red,  limy  clay 
spots  in  the  woods.  Thus  at  Singeley  &  Peel's  store,  Sec. 
11,  T.  10  N.,  R.  5  W.,  the  immediate  surface  is  sandy  and 
timbered  with  long  leaf  pine,  but  prairie  spots  ( White  Lime- 
stone) occur  on  the  hillsides  in  all  directions,  Two  and  a 
half  miles  due  east  of  this  store,  in  the  banks  of  Push  Gush 
Creek,  the  Ostrea  sellceformis  beds  are  seen,  as  also  at  Ma- 
rion Carroll's  (Sec.  21,  T.  10  K,  R  4  W.),  and  in  the  piny 
woods  southeastward,  eastward,  and  northeastward,  for  a 
good  many  miles. 

(rf)  Again,  going  towards  Bladen  Landing,  Sec.  3,  T.  9  N., 
B.  2,  W.,  the  road  is  over  Buhrstone  all  the  way,  after  leav- 
ing the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  springs. 

{e)  And  lastly,  going  from  the  springs  to  Coffeeville, 
after  leaving  the  Hatchetigbee  clays  of  the  springs,  the  road 
passesover  Buhrstone  to  the  river  lowlands;  it  then  follows 
the  river  for  three  miles  (no  rocks  seen)  to  Coffeevile,  where 
the  Claiborne  rocks  are  well  exposed.  At  CoflFeeville  Land- 
ing these  rocks  have  a  very  strong  dip  towards  the  east  or 
northeast,  and  the  White  Limestone  is  encountered  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  river  bluff  eastward.  Thus,  on 
the  road  from  (Coffeeville  to  Grove  Hill,  we  see  orbitoidal 
limestone  at  the  level  of  the  small  water  courses,  within  five 
miles  of  the  former  place,  and  at  six  miles  from  Coffeeville 
this  rock  forms  the  banks  of  Satilpa  Creek.  This  marks 
about  the  lowest  part  of  the  depression,  for  a  mile  further 
eastward  limy  clays  containing  ribs  of  Zeuglodon  are  no- 
ticed upon  a  hillside,  at  some  considerable  elevation  above 
the  level  of  Satilpa  Creek.  These  lime  hills  continue  thence 
to  within  a  mile  of  Grove  Hill,  where  the  Tertiary  rocks  are 
concealed  by  the  Lafayette  beds. 

From  these  details  it  will  be  seen  that  this  anticline  has 
been  tolerably  well  defined  on  all  sides  by  our  observations, 
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and  its  representation  on  the  map  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
correct.  In  describiog  the  limits  of  this  andalation  we 
have  made  use  of  the  Bahrstoae  rocks  more  than  of  other 
formatioQS,  for  the  reason  that  the  Bahrstone,  being  in 
general  hard  and  resistant  to  denudation,  may  almost  always 
be  seen  along  the  Hue  of  outcrop.  The  Claiborne  beds  (sands 
and  clays),  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  are  likely  to  escape 
detection.  It  may,  however,  be  of  interest  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing localities  of  the  occurrences  of  the  Claiborne  along 
the  two  sides  of  the  anticline. 

The  ferruginous  sand  bed,  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
Claiborne  shells,  we  have  seen  less  frequently  than  the  lower 
or  Osirea  seUceformis  beds. 

The  former  has  been  observed  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
anticlinal  on  Stave  Creek,  in  the  S  W.  ^  of  Sec.  8  and  in  the 
SE.  J  of  Sec.  9,  T.  7  N.,  R.  2  E.,  in  Clarke  county;  on  the 
Tombigbee  river,  half  a  mile  above  St.  Stephens  Bluff;  also  in 
Sec.  5,  T.  8  N.,  R.  2  W.,  and  in  Sec.  29,  T.  8  N.,  in  Wash- 
ington  county.  Then  in  Sec.  13,  T.  9  N.,  R.  4  W.,  and  in 
Sec.  2,  T.  9  N.,  R.  4  W.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  anti- 
cline the  ferruginous  san  1  bed  has  not  come  under  observa- 
tion except  on  the  southern  bank  of  Souilpa  Creek,  about 
Sec  13  or  25,  T.  10  N.,  R.  3  W. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  or  Ostrea  sellce  formis  beds 
are  to  be  seen  along  the  whole  outline  of  the  anticlinal,  and 
even  where  the  beds  do  not  come  to  actual  outcrop  their 
presence  is  just  as  certainly  revealed  by  the  occurrence  of 
what  are  called  "piny  woods  prairies" — that  is,  red,  limy, 
clay  spots  in  the  pioy  woods.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
country  underlaid  by  the  Osirea  sellcFformis  beds  has  a 
light,  sandy  soil  and  is  timbered  with  long  leaf  pine,  and 
the  reaction  of  the  calcareous  sands  upon  the  red  loams, 
which  occur  in  these  sandy  lands,  produces  the  so-called 
prairie  spots.  I  give  a  few  of  the  localities  of  Ostrea  sellce- 
formis  beds  around  the  anticline,   beginning  at  CoflFeeville 
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LandiDg,  where  there  is  a  fine  exposure.  Thence  north- 
westward they  may  be  followed  up  Oaktappah  Creek,  on 
both  sides,  and  forming  the  bed  of  the  creek  in  many 
places,  out  toward  Nicholson's  store.  Thus,  on  both  sides 
of  Womack  Hill,  at  Barryton  Mill;  on  Surveyor's  Creek, 
Sec.  36,  T.  11  N.,  R.  3  W. ;  in  the  banks  of  Souilpa  Creek, 
at  the  bridge,  about  Sec.  13  or  Sec.  25,  T.  10  N.,  R.  3  W.; 
two  milss  west  of  Barryton ;  in  the  bed  of  Oaktuppah  Creek, 
about  Sec.  28,  T.  11  N.,  R.  3  W. ;  in  Sec.  20,  T.  11  N.,  R.  a 
W..  on  Bogue  Loosa;  in  many  places  northward  as  far  as 
Lusk  post-office,  S.  W.  corner  of  Sec.  9,  T.  11  N.,  R.  3  W. ; 
in  Sec.  25,  T.  12  N.,  R.  5  W. ;  Sees.  6  and  7,  T.  11  N.,  R.  4 
W. ;  in  Sec.  15,  T.  11  N.,  R.  4  W. ;  many  places  near  center 
and  northern  part  of  T.  10  N.,  R.  4  W. ;  and  thence  along 
the  southern  border  of  the  anticline,  i.  e.,  about  Sec.  7  or 
Sec.  8,  T.  8  N.,  R.  2  W. ;  then  across  the  river  a  few  miles 
north  of  Jackson,  &c.  Indeed,  with  a  little  practice,  the 
Osirea  aellcejormis  beds  are  about  as  easily  followed  as  the 
Buhrstone.  In  Clarke  county,  also,  as  across  the  river  in 
Choctaw  county,  in  the  syncline  lying  to  the  northeast  of 
the  Hatchetigbee  anticlinal,  the  Claiborne  ferruginous  sands 
are  in  many  places  not  far  below  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  and  are  exposed  in  the  beds  of  the  water  courses. 
Examples  of  this  are  seen  in  the  central  part  of  Sec.  23,  T. 
9  N.,  R.  2  E.,  and  in  the  S.  E.  ^  of  Sec.  18,  T.  9  N.,  R.  3  E. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  along  the  sides  of  this  anticline,  as 
well  as  where  the  Buhrstone  first  dips  below  the  surface  in 
the  northern  part  of  Clarke  and  Choctaw  counties,  the  rate 
of  dip  is  much  greater  than  the  average  of  30  feet  to  the 
mile;  for  the  thickness  of  the  Buhrstone  is  about  three  hun- 
dred feet,  and  its  outcrop,  with  a  dip  of  the  strata  of  thirty 
feet  to  the  mile,  would  be  about  ten  miles  broad,  but  in  the 
instances  cited  above  this  outcrop  will  not  average  more  than 
four  miles  in  width.  A  part  of  this  difference  is  undoubt- 
edly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Buhrstone  usually  forms  high. 
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hills,  with  a  rather  steep  encarpment  looking  northward,  but 
a  part  is  also  certainly  due  to  the  more  rapid  dip  along  these 
lines. 

(3)  Other  Buhrstoxb  Displacements. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  Buhrstone 
rocks  at  localities  further  south  than  the  anticline  just  de- 
scribed may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  A  few  miles  south 
of  Jackson,  on  the  road  to  Gainestown,  there  is  a  hill  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  300  feet  above  the  adjacent  water  courses. 
Upon  its  summit  there  is  a  good  outcrop  of  Buhrstone  rocks, 
and  in  immediate  contiguity  with  it  Orbitoidal  White  Lime- 
stone, at  the  same  level.  This  state  of  things  may  be  seen 
also  southward  and  northward  of  the  locality  named  for  at 
least  a  mile  in  each  direction,  and  southward  presumably  as 
far  as  the  Lower  Salt  Works  (see  below).  The  locality 
mentioned  is  about  the  corner  of  the  four  sections,  14,  15, 
22,  23,  T.  6  N„  R.  2  E. ;  and  a  mile  north  of  it,  in  the  Eth- 
eridge  Old  Fields,  there  is  another  occurrence  of  Buhrstone 
and  White  Limestone  in  actual  contact  apparently  at  the 
same  level,  for  in  both  these  cases,  as  we  go  eastward,  we 
find  the  White  Limestone  making  the  country  for  many 
miles.  In  the  same  range  of  hills  with  the  outcrops  above 
mentioned  (but  eastward  of  the  Buhrstone  occurrences), 
there  are  places  where  the  ravines  have  cut  down  into  the 
Osirea  selheformis  beds  of  the  Claiborne.  The  Tertiary 
strata  lying  westward  of  these  localities  have  generally  been 
removed  by  denudation,  but  in  one  place  at  least  we  find 
Orbitoidal  White  Limestone  lying  to  the  west  of  the  line  of 
contact  of  Buhrstone  and  White  Limestone,  so  that  to  all 
appearances  we  have  here  a  narrow  belt  of  Buhrstone  (north 
and  south)  coming  up  right  in  the  midst  of  the  White  Lime- 
stone, and  with  the  latter  in  visible  contact  with  it  on  its 
eastern  side.  When  we  go  a  few  miles  farther  south,  to 
what  is  called  the  Central  dalt  Works,  in  the  northern  part 
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of  Sec.  34  or  the  souther  a  part  of  Sec.  27,  T.  6  N.,  R.  2  E., 
we  find  the  Orbitoidal  White  Limestoae  at  the  level  of  the 
water  courses,  but  a  mile  east  of  the  Salt  Works,  up  Salt 
Creek,  on  ascending  a  hill  we  pass  over  what  appear  to  be 
the  Hatchetigbee  strata.  Of  this  I  could  not  be  perfectly 
sure,  as  no  well  defined  fossils  were  obtained ;  but  on  another 
branch  of  the  creek,  which  flows  from  the  north,  beading 
nearly  in  the  localities  first  mentioned,  we  find  the  Buhr- 
stone  making  the  lowermost  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  the  hills  on 
both  sides  of  the  branch,  while  the  upper  strata  of  the  hills 
were  White  Limestone,  appetrently  conformably  overlying 
the  Buhrstonej  the  strata  of  the  latter  at  one  place,  where 
they  were  clearly  shown  in  a  low  bluff,  being  approximately 
horizontal.  This  locality  is  near  the  upper  edge  of  Sec.  35 
or  of  Sec.  36  in  T.  6  N.,  R.  2  E.,  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
section  lying  next  towards  the  north.  At  Mr.  F.  Payne's 
spring,  on  the  N.  W.  J  of  N.  E.  ^  of  Sec.  11,  T.  5  N.,  R.  2 
E.,  the  Buhrstone  is  found,  while  directly  west,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  in  Sees.  16,  17,  21,  28,  and  29  the  White  Lime- 
stone  appears.  So,  also,  east  of  Mr.  Payne's  house  there 
are  lime  sinks  and  outcrops  of  White  Limestone  in  Sees.  12, 
13,  24,  &c.  Though  not  actually  seen,  it  would  appear  that 
here,  also,  we  have  the  White  Limestone  lying  directly  upon 
the  Buhrstone,  the  strata  falling  away  rapidly  westward  so 
as  to  bring  the  former  rock  down  to  the  river  within  two  or 
three  miles  towards  the  west.  A  few  miles  below  this,  in 
Sees.  21  and  28,  T.  5  N.,  R.  2  E.,  at  the  Lower  Salt  Works, 
we  have  the  section  already  given,  in  which  the  White  Lime- 
stone and  the  Buhrstone  are  shown  in  direct  contact,  the 
former  apparently  directly  and  conformably  overlying  the 
latter,  just  as  appears  to  be  the  case  at  Mr.  Payne^s,  at  the 
Gantral  Salt  Works,  and  probably  also  at  the  first  locality 
mentioned  above  (Sees.  14  and  15,  T.  6  N.,  R.  2  E.). 

I  should  be  inclined  to  explain  tliese  anomalies  on  the 
supposition  that  a  north  and  south  fault  has  brought  the 
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Bubrstooe  and  the  White  Limestone  together,  bat  for  the 
fact  that  at  most  of  the  localities  above  mentioned  the  White 
Limestone  may  be  seen  directly,  and  to  all  appearance  con- 
formably, resting  on  the  Bnhrstona  Whether  by  a  fault  or 
otherwise,  all  the  Claiborne  strata  are  wanting  at  all  thpse 
localities,  and  my  observations  show  also  either  that  there  is  an 
anticlinal  axis  extending  from  Sec.  28  in  T.  5  N.,  B  2  E ,  a 
little  east  of  north  up  to  Sea  14,  T.  6  N.,  R  2  R,  which 
brings  the  Bahrstone  above  drainage  along  this  line  and  for 
this  distance,  or  that  this  elevation  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  fault  There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making 
satisfactory  observations  in  this  part  of  the  State,  as  thick 
beds  of  pebbles  and  loam  (in  some  places,  as  at  Mr.  Payne^s, 
75  feet  thick)  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  except 
where  they  have  been  removed  by  the  few  streams;  but 
I  hope  to  have  this  fold  or  fault  fully  traced  out  in  another 
season. 

The  sulphur  springs  at  Jackson  comes  apparently  through 
the  Buhrstone  out  of  the  Hatchetigbee  strata,  as  is  the 
case  at  Bladen  Springs,  Tallahatta  Springs,  the  Upper  Salt 
Works,  the  Lower  Salt  Works,  &c  The  Jackson  well,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  low  grounds  of  Bassett's  Creek,  and  no  Ter- 
tiary rocks  show  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  the  Buhrstone 
and  the  Hatchetigbee  sands  appear  on  a  hill  at  no  great  dis- 
tance towards  the  east. 

As  before  stated,  the  White  Limestone  is  the  country  rock 
through  which  all  the  lower  part  of  Clarke  county,  as  far 
south  at  least  as  Choctaw  BluflF  and  the  Lower  Salt  Works; 
but  away  from  the  streams  these  Tertiary  beds  are  hidden 
by  Lafayette  sands,  and  their  presence  is  revealed  only  by 
numerous  lime  sinks  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  piny  woods  of  this  pection.  Below  the  Lower  Salt 
Works  the  Eocene  rocks  may  be  continuously  followed  down 
to  Oven  Bluff,  a  few  miles  distant,  southward  of  which  point 
they  do  not  appear  to  come  again  to  the  surface.     It  is  prob- 
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able,  however,  from  the  occarrence  of  lime  sinks,  that  the 
White  Limestone  underlies  the  surface  at  no  great  depth  for 
many  miles  further  in  this  direction. 

The  uplift  of  the  Lower  Salt  Works  is  felt  across  to  the 
Alabama  Biver,  but  not  to  the  same  degree  as  here,  for  at 
Guinestown  and  at  Choctaw  Bluff  the  lower  measures  of  the 
White  Limestone  are  at  the  water  level. 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  these  undulations  are 
not  felt  at  all  across  the  whole  of  Clarke  county ;  for,  although 
the  underlying  Claiborne  and  Buhrstone  rocks  are  not,  so 
far  as  we  now  know,  lifted  much  above  the  general  drainage 
level  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  after  having  once  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  surface,  the  undulations  have  still  been 
operative  in  keeping  the  White  Limestone  as  the  surface  rock 
over  an  extent,  north  and  south,  of  30  miles.  This  is  well 
illustrated  along  the  meridian  of  Grove  Hill,  Clarke  county, 
where  we  find  the  White  Limestone  as  surface  rock  from 
about  five  miles  north  of  that  town  down  to  Choctaw  Bluff, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  formation  is  not  much  over  300 
feet  Moreover,  at  several  localities  we  find  the  underlying 
Claiborne  beds  at  no  great  depth  below  the  general  level  of 
the  country.  Now,  if  we  travel  southward  of  this  last  out- 
crop of  the  White  Limestone  at  Choctaw  Bluff,  through 
Monroe  and  Escambia  Counties,  and  eastward  also,  in  Cov- 
ington, Coffee,  and  Geneva  counties,  we  find  the  country 
generally  level  piny  woods,  with  a  surface  mantle  of  Lafayette, 
in  which,  however,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  depressions 
caused  by  lime  sinks  reveals  the  fact  that  the  White  Lime- 
stone is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface  at  any  place. 

Li  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  these  undulations 
become  still  more  pronounced  and  general.  Thus  along  the 
Chattahooche  river  we  find  the  uppermost  of  the  Claiborne 
strata  passing  below  the  water  level  about  the  mouth  of 

14 
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Omoasee  creek;  yet  at  (^eneya  and  in  all  that  yicinity,  the 
same  rock  appears  in  the  banks  of  the  Pea  river  above  low 
water  mark,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  further  south  than  the 
point  aboye  named.  The  occurrence  of  red  lime  lands  in 
Florida  north  of  Marianna  leads  us  to  infer  that  this  slight 
dip,  approaching  to  horizontality  of  the  strata,  continues  on 
into  Florida  also,  for  as  a  rule  the  red  lime  lands  are  de- 
riyed  from  the  very  lowest  of  the  St  Stephens  series 
ately  overlying  the  Claiboma 

And,  still  further,  if  we  pass  into  Florida  we  find 
rock  again  at  the  surface  over  the  greater  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, although,  as  recent  discoveries  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Johnson 
and  others  have  shown,  covered  in  many  places  by  later  de- 
posits of  Miocene  age,  and  in  lower  Florida,  of  Pliocene 
age. 

The  elevation  of  the  Florida  peninsula  was  there&ire,  in 
part  at  least,  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Pliocene  beds, 
and  the  undulations  of  the  Alabama  Tertiary  may  date  back 
to  the  same  epoch.  That  these  disturbances  antedate  the 
elevation  of  the  Terrace  epoch  is  shown  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  Lafayette  deposits  rest  upon  an  eroded  surface  of 
the  Tertiary  (Eocene  and  Miocene)  rocks. 

SUMMABT   OF  THE   LEADING   FeaTUBES   OF  TeBTIABT  SlBATA 

OF  Alabama  (Plate  XXVIII). 

With  a  brief  review  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Tertiary  above  made,  we  conclude  this 
part  of  our  sabject 

The  whole  thickness  of  the  strata  of  the  Tertiary  group 
of  Alabama  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  rivers  is 
between  1,620  and  1,700  feet  This  estimate  is  based  upon 
actual  measurement,  except  at  one  or  two  horizons,  and  even 
in  these  places  we  are  able  to  give  a  close  estimate  of  the 
thickness  of  the  strata  not  measured. 
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We  have  adopted  the  following  fourfold  division  of  the 
Tertiary: 

( 1. )     The  Si  Stephens  or  White  Limestone. 

(2.)     The  Claiborne. 

(3.)     The  Lignitic 

(4.)     The  Clayton  or  Midway. 

In  all  that  follows  the  strata  are  described  in  descending 
order. 

1.  The  Whitk  Limestone. 
This  subdivision  is  calcareous  throughout,  but  the  lower- 
most 60  feet  are  more  argillaceous  than  the  rest.  The  min- 
imum thickness  is  350  feet,  of  which  the  uppermost  150 
feet  consist  of  a  tolerably  pure  but  somewhat  silicious  lime- 
stone, filled  with  coral  masses.  The  next  succeeding  140 
feet  or  more  are  made  up  of  a  soft,  white  limestone,  often 
quite  pure  and  filled  with  OrbUoides  Mantelli.  The  lower- 
most 50  feet  are  of  impure,  argillaceous  limestone,  which 
in  disintregrating  yields  a  black,  calcareous  soil  similar  to 
that  derived  from  the  Kotten  Limestone  of  the  Cretaceous 
This  lower  portion  of  the  White  Limestone  surpasses  the 
others  in  the  variety  of  its  fossil  contents. 

(2)  The  Claibobne. 

As  shown  above  this  is  further  subdivided  into  the  (A) 
Claiborne  proper,  and  (B)  the  Buhrstone,  and  the  aggre- 
gate thickness  is  some  450  feet. 

A.  Claiborne. — The  thickness  is  140  to  145  feet,  the 
materials  are  sands  and  clays,  which  are  generally  calcareous 
and  often  glauconitic.  Near  the  top  of  the  subdivision  is  a 
bed  of  glauconitic  sand  15  to  17  feet  in  thickness,  filled  with 
shells  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  sandy  clays 
forming  the  lower  50  feet  are  likewise  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  shells  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  inter- 
vening calcareous  clays  and  calcareous  sands  are  distin- 
guished by  the  great  numbers  of  shells  of  Ostrea  sellceformis 
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which  they  hold,  as  well  as  by  the  oomparatiYe  rarity  of 
other  forms. 

B.  Buhrstone. — The  minimom  thickness  of  this  forma- 
tion is  300  feet;  the  materials  are  almost  altogether  alomin- 
oos  and  silicious,  consisting  of  alaminoos  sandstones,  clay- 
stones  and  quartzitic  sandstones,  with  occasional  thin  beds 
of  glanconitic  sand.  The  few  fossils  which'  have  been  ob- 
tained from  this  division  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  casts. 
They  do  not  appear  to  differ  specifically  from  those  of  the 
overlying  division. 

(3)  The  Lionitic. 

This  is  the  most  massive  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Ter- 
tiary, having  a  thickness  which  can  hardly  be  less  than  900 
feet.  It  also  presents  a  greater  variety  in  mineral  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  in  fossils,  than  the  other  divisions.  In  the 
most  general  terms,  the  Lignitic  strata  are  cross  bedded 
sands,  thin  bedded  or  laminated  sands,  laminated  clays  snd 
clayey  sands,  and  beds  of  lignite,  as  well  as  the  lignitic  mat- 
ter which  merely  colors  the  sands  and  clays.  With  these 
are  found  interbedded,  at  several  horizons,  strata  containing 
marine  fossils.  For  the  sake  of  greater  convenience  and 
clearness  of  description  we  present  the  Lignitic  in  seven 
sections,  each  of  which  is  characterized  by  one  or  more 
beds  of  marine  fossils  included  in  it  These  sections  are  as 
follows: 

A.  The  Haicheiighee  section, — This  section' is  175  feet 
in  thickness,  made  up  of  sandy  clays  of  prevailing  brown  or 
purplish  color,  containing  three  or  four  beds  of  marine  fos- 
sils in  the  uppermost  75  feet,  and  of  somewhat  similar  pur- 
plish brown,  sandy  clays  nearly  devoid  of  marine  fossils  in 
the  lower  100  feet  All  these  brown,  sandy  clays  become 
much  lighter  colored  upon  drying  and  exposure  to  the 
weather. 

B.  The  Wood's  Bluff  or  Bashi  sec/ion.— This  is  80  to 
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86  feet  in  thickness.  The  uppermost  30  feet  of  the  section 
consist  of  dark  brown  clays  passing  into  a  greensand,  which 
holds  a  great  variety  of  finely  preserved  marine  shells. 
Below  this  greensand  marl  are  gray,  sandy  clays,  with  four 
or  five  thin  beds  of  lignite  within  the  first  25  feet,  succeeded 
by  abont  30  feet  of  cross '  bedded  sands,  with  a  two  foot 
seam  of  lignite  at  the  base. 

C  The  Tu3cahoma  or  BelVs  Landing  section. — This  is 
140  feet  in  thickness,  and  includes  two  important  marine 
beds,  and  a  third,  quite  small  and  apparently  unimportant. 
These  fossiliferous  beds  are  interstratified  with  yellowish 
sands  in  the  upper  and  rather  heavy  bedded,  sandy  clays  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  section.  The  upper  marine  bed,  called 
the  Bell's  Landing  marl,  is  about  ten  feet  in  thickness  and 
has  40  feet  of  sandy  strata  above  it.  The  middle  bed  is 
called  the  Gregg's  Landing  marl,  and  it  is  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  below  the  preceding;  it  is  about  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  lowermost  of  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  this  sec- 
tion is  only  about  one  foot  in  thickness  and  lies  about  fifty 
feet  below  the  Gregg's  Landing  bed.  It  is  highly  glauco- 
nitic,  but  does  not  contain  any  great  variety  of  fossils  The 
Bell's  Landing  marl  is  distinguished  from  all  others  in  Ala- 
bama by  the  great  size  of  the  shells  which  it  contains. 

Z>.  The  Nanafalia  and  Coal  Bluff  section. — The  strata 
of  this  section  are  200  feet  in  thickness  and  consist  of  about 
fifty  feet  of  gray  sandy  clays  at  top,  which  show  a  tendency 
to  indurate  into  tolerably  firm  rocks  resembling  very  closely 
some  of  the  strata  of  the  Buhrstone.  Below  this,  about 
eighty  feet  of  sandy  beds,  often  strongly  glauconitic,  char- 
acterized throughout  by  shells  of  a  small  oyster,  Oryphcea 
ihirsce.  Near  the  base  of  this  sandy  division  there  is  a  bed 
about  twenty  feet  thick,  literally  packed  with  these  shells. 
Below  the  Oryphcea  ihirsce  beds  follow  some  seventy  feet  of 
cross  bedded  sands,  glauconitic  and  apparently  devoid  of 
fossils,  including,  about  ten  feet  from  the  base  of  the  sec- 
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tion,  a  bed  of  lignite  which  varies  in  thiokness  from  four  to 
seven  feet. 

E,  The  Naheola  and  Matthews^ 8  Landing  section, — It  is 
difficult  to  give  the  precise  thickness  of  this  section,  since  it 
varies  on  the  two  rivers.  We  have  placed  it  at  one  hundred 
and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  the  strata  are  gray, 
sandy  clays  in  the  main,  alternating  with  cross  bedded  sand. 
The  beds  of  dark,  sandy,  and  glauconitic  clay,  containing 
marine  fossils,  lie  at  the  base  of  the  section.  At  Naheola 
on  the  Tombigbee  the  upper  and  more  glauconitic  part  of 
the  bed  is  most  prominent,  while  at  Mathews^s  Landing  on 
the  Alabama,  the  lower  part  of  the  bed,  dark  gray  sandy 
clay  forms  the  bluff. 

F.  The  Sucamochee  or  Black  Bluff  section. — Here  again 
we  have  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  thickness,  since 
on  the  Tombigbee  the  strata  of  this  section  are  spread  ovetr 
an  extent  of  surface  which  would,  with  uniform  dip,  corre- 
spond to  a  thickness  of  over  two  hundred  feet,  while  on  the 
Alabama,  and  more  particularly  inland  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Wilcox  county,  the  thickness  is  not  greater  than  thirty-five 
or  forty  feet.  Since  80  feet  of  these  beds  are  seen  in  super- 
position at  one  locality  (Black  Bluff),  we  think  that  the 
maximum  thickness  can  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  feet. 
The  characteristic  strata  which  compose  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  section  are  black  or  very  dark  brown  clays,  which 
are  in  part  fossiliferous. 

(4)  TiiK  Clayton. 

This  includes  the  Midway  and  Pine  Barren  section  of 
former  report  (Bulletin  No.  43).  Thickness  along  the  Ala- 
bama Biver  25  feet,  increasing  eastward  up  to  200  feet  on  the 
Chattahoochee.  Along  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers 
the  strata  are:  a  white  argillaceous  limestone,  holding  shells 
or  casts  of  a  large  nautilus  which  is  characteristic  of  this 
horizon  [Enclimaioceras   Ulrichi,  White),  10  feet,  but  in- 
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CTeasing  to  40  feet  in  Lowndes  and  Butler.  Below  this  a 
crystalline  limestone  with  namerons  shells  of  turritella, 
venericardioy  rostellaria,  osirea,  &o.,  8  to  10  feet  East  of 
Batler  county  these  subdivisions  have  not  been  recognized 
but  the  whole  formation  becomes  calcareous,  some  parts  of 
the  strata  resembling  very  strongly  the  St  Stephens  lime- 
stone, other  portions  being  hard  and  crystalline,  underlying 
country  with  characteristic  red  soils  and  notable  for  caves, 
big  springs  and  lime  sinks. 
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TKi*  ;I*r,  d<>r»  :*o:  Ir-cl'-de  all  the  •pecie*  obs^rrved  in  ihe  Claiborne 
Ji^.  'f«frrjgir.'i'.-  ^and  .  but  only  the  more  common  forms.  The  list 
i<,  ho-Aever  toieraJ^ly  cornplete  a«  to  the  sp^wie*  occurring  in  the 
fttrata  (^low  the  ferrugino'j*  «andj».  A  complete  list  of  the  Claiborne 
upecieft  woiM  ij'jrijber  s^jme  four  hundred. 
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Ancillaria  altile,  Con. 

subglobosa,  Con. 
staminea,  Con. 
expansa,  Aldr. 
Agaronia  punctulifcra,  Gabb. 
Rostellaria  Whitfieldi,  Heilpr. 

**  velata,  Con. 

SiliquarJa  vitis,  Con. 
Monoptygma  Leai,  Whitf. 
Mitra  fusoides,  Lea. 
**      dumosa,  Con.,  var. 
"      Haleanus,  Whitf. 
"      bolaris,  Con. 
**     biconica,  Whitf. 
Murex  engonatus,  Con. 
Terebra  gracilis,  Con. 

*'      multiplicata,  H.  C.  Lea. 
**      divisura,  Con.,  var. 
"      plicifera?  Heilpr. 
Margin ella  incurva,  Lea. 
Dentalium  arciformis?  Con. 
**         thalloides,  Con. 
"         multistriatum,  Heilpr. 
Hipponyx  pygmieus,  Lea. 
Tuba  antiquata,  Con. 
Odontopolys  compsorhytis,  Gabb. 
Trochita  trochiformis,  Lam. 
Natica  limula,  Con. 
**     gibbosa,  Lea. 
"      minor,  Lea. 
Natica  mamma.  Lea.* 

Newtonensis,  M.  &  A. 
Lisbonensis,  Aldr. 
sp. 
Sigaretus  bilix.  Con. 

declivis.  Con. 
(Bigaticus)  Bwttgeri,  M. 
&A. 

Grepidula  lirata,  Con. 
Pseudoliva  vetusta.  Con. 
Turbinella  pvruloides.  Con. 
Con  us  sauridens,  Con. 
Voluta  petrosa.  Con. 

"      Sayan  a,  Con.,  var. 
Turritella  Mortoni,  Con. 
**         humerosa?  Con. 
**         eurynome?  Whitf. 
nasuta,  Gabb. 
carinata,  Lea. 
n.  sp. 

Mesalia  obruta,  Con. 
vetusta,  Con. 
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Fusus  raphanoides.  Con. 
"       crebrissimus?  Lea. 
"       limulus,  Con. 

pagodiformis,  Heilpr. 
Morton iopsis,  Gabb. 
irrasus,  Con. 
trabeatus,  Con.  var. 
sp. 

Cornulina  armigera,  Con. 
Mazzalina  pyruTa,  Con . 
Cadulus  abruptus,  M.  &  A. 
Buccuinum  Mohri,  Aldr. 
Neptunpea  enterogramma,  Gabb. 
Capulus  complectus,  Aldr. 

**        n.  sp? 
Cylichna  galba,  Con. 

subradius,  Mr. 
Dekayi,  Lea. 
Bulla  Aldrichi,  Langdon. 
Nassa  Calli,  Aldr. 

"      Cancellata,  I-.ea. 
Phoa  Texana,  Gabb. 
Cerithioderma,  n.  sp. 
Cerithium  vinctum,  Whitf. 
Pleurotoma  terebralis,  Lam. 

**        9  species — not  identified. 
Cassis  Taitii?  Con. 
Fasciolaria  polita,  Gabb. 
Kingicula  biplicata?  Lea. 
Oliva  bombylis,  Con. 

**     Alabamensis,  Con. 
Pyrula  cancellata.  Lea. 
Acttcon  elevatus,  Lea. 
**     lineatus,  Lea. 
**      melanellus.  Lea. 
**      pygmsBUs,  Lea. 
Solarium  scrobiculatum,  Con. 
cancellatum,  Lea. 
ornatum.  Lea. 
elegans,  Lea.,  var. 
sp. 

Teinostoma  subrotunda,  Mr. 
Delphinula  plana.  Lea. 

**        depressa.  Lea. 
Plan  aria  nitens,  Lea. 
Cancellaria  alveata.  Con. 
Buy8Con,n.  sp. 
Scalaria,  sp. 
Odostomia,  2  sp. 
Belosepia  ungula,  Gabb. 
Nautilus,  sp. 
Lucina  compressa.  Lea. 
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Laeixui  CiaibomeDt U,  Cod. 
**    imprni^Mi,  Lea. 
•■    1  obTexA,  Con. 
**    Mpjracem.  Lem. 
*'    lanatji.  I>em. 
**    cariniferm.  Con. 
Amphidesm*  linosa.  Con. 

*'  t«lHnaU,  Con. 

Cnuut^lU  aIui.  Con. 

protexta.  Con. 
palmuU?  Con. 
Alreiniis  minutas.  Con . 
Venericardia,  deniuua.  Con. 

rotanda.  Lea. 
Slllimani,  Lea. 
parra,  Lea. 
Aricula  limula.  Con. 
Solen  Lisbonennii,  Aldr. 
Cardium  Nicolleti,  Con.,  var. 
Petunculus  stamineus.  Con. 
Limposis  decliTis,  Con. 
"        decisus.  Con. 
"        ellipsiB,  Lea. 
**       cuneus,  Con. 
Trigonoeielia  ledoides,  Mr. 
Astarte  parva,  JjetL 
minor.  Lea. 
Conradi,  Dana, 
sp. 

Bla/^tra  prifrtenuiri.  Con. 
*•    parilis.  Con. 
"    Grayi,  I-ea. 
Corbula  oniscus.  Con. 
naHUta,  Con. 

§ibtx>8a,  Jjha. 
I  ij  rchiHoriii ,  Lea.(  var.  f 08- 
Hata,  M  A  A,) 
Pect^Ti  Dehaveflii,  Lea. 
**    HcintillatUH,  Con. 
"    calvatUH?  Mor. 
Area  rhomiioidflla,  I>fa. 
ByiKiarca  Mississippiensis,  Con. 
I>eda  media,  Lea. 

multilineata,  Lea. 
n.  Bp. 
Ne»;ra  altemata,  Aldr. 
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Xocula  magnifiea.  Coo. 
"*      oT^a,  Lea. 
eotlata.  Con. 
**      palcberrima.  Lea. 
media.  Lea. 
semen.  Lea. 
ClaibooensUy  Coo. 
**      MooroeosiSf  Aldr. 
Cjtherea  Poalsoni,  Bon. 
peroTata,  Con. 
ffqaorea.  Coo. 
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trigoniata.  Lea. 
Plicatula  fiUmentosa,  Con. 
Kelliella  B^ttgeri?  Mr. 
Tellina  nitens.  Lea. 
"     oralis.  Lea. 
"     scandola.  Coo. 
Ostrea  Johnson i,  Aldr. 
**    selbeformts.  Con. 
divaricata.  Lea. 
sp. 
Anomia  ephippioidea  Tar.  Lisbo- 

nensis,  Aldr. 
Egeria  rotunda.  Lea. 
''    plana.  Lea. 

Hindsiella,  n.  sp.  (not  Caba,  Mr.) 
Grateloapia  Moulinsii,  Lea. 
Pholodomya  XJlaibomensis,  Aldr. 
Pinna,  n.  sp.  (very  large). 
Lunulites  Duclosii,Lea. 

"      Bouei,  Lea. 
Flabellum  Wailesii?  Con. 
Turbinolia  Maclurii,  Lea. 

"        pharetra.  Lea. 
Platjtrochus  Stokesii,  Lea. 
Madrepora,  2  sp. 
Cyclosmilia? 
Serpulorbis,  2  sp? 
Scutella  Lyelli,  Con. 
Echinus,  sp. 
Mylobates. 
Otolithus. 
Foraminifera,  (1  sp). 


The  following  list  includes  those  species  of  the  Claiborne  shells 
that  havf  been  identified  in  the  Buhrstone  division : 


Mitra  Ixilaris  Coa. 
Dentalium  arciformis?    Con. 
Tuba  antiqiiata.  Con. 
Natica,  sp. 
HigaretiiH  bilix.  Con. 
Turritella  carinata.  Lea. 
Mesalia  vetusta,  Con. 


Cjlichna  galba,  Con. 

'*        subradius,  Mr. 
Nassa  cancellata,  I>ea. 
Pleurotoma  sp. 
Ringioula  biplicata?    Lea. 
Pyrula  cancellata,  Lea. 
Ouostomia,  2  sp. 
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Nautilus,  sp.  Pecten  Dehayesii,  Lea. 

Lucina  subvexa,  Con.  Leda,  n.  sp. 

**      papyracea,  Lea.  Nucula  media,  Lea. 

Venericaraia  rotunda,  Lea.  Cytherea  trigoniata,  Lea. 

"  parva,  Lea.  Plicatula  filiamentosa,  Con. 

Limpopsis  ellipsis,  Lea.  Teredo,  sp? 
Gorbula  gibbosa,  Lea. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich  has  given  in  Bulletin  No.  1  of  this  Survey  toler- 
ably complete  lists  of  the  shells  collected  by  the  Survey  at  the  differ- 
ent horizons  of  the  Lignitic  and  these  lists  I  repeat  here. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  Bulletin,  more  complete  collections 
have  been  made  of  the  shells  of  the  Clayton  horizon,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  shells  are  somewhat  peculiar,  including  a  number  of  new  species, 
Mr.  Aldrich  has  prepared  for  this  report  descriptions  of  these  new 
forms  with  illustrations.  In  this  we  have  again  to  acknowledge  the  lib- 
erality of  Mr.  Aldrich  who  has  had  the  illustrations  to  his  paper  made 
without  cost  to  the  survey,  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
his  article  which  has  undoubtedly  taken  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
study,  is  also  a  gratuitous  contribution  to  the  survey. 

Fossils  op  tur  Lignite. 

A.     Hatchetigbee  Group. 

Natica  limula?    Con.  Capulus  complectus,  Aldr. 

"      Missis8ippiensis?Con.(um-  Trochitatrochiformis,  Lam. 

blicatea  var.)  Tornatella  bella.  Con. 

"     parva,  Lea,  Cadulus,  sp. 

Sigaretus  (Sigaticus)  Clarkeanus,  Mitra  dumosa,  Con.,  var. 

Aldr.,  mss.  "      Hatchetigbeensis,  Aldr. 

Nassa  cancellata.  Lea.  Pleurotoma,  4  sp. 

Cerithium,  n.  sp.  Trophon  caudatoides,  Aldr. 

Melanopsis  Choctawensis,  Aldr.  Triton,  n.  sp. 

Voluta  petrosa?  Con.  Columbella,  sp. 

V.    (Athleta)  Tuomeyi,  Con.  Cancellaria  alveata.  Con. 

Pseudoliva  vetusta.  Con.  Solarium  elegans.  Lea.,  var. 
Ancillaria  subglobosa,  Con.  "        granulatum.  Lea. 

Oliva  bombvlis.  Con .  Tuba  antiquata.  Con. 

Cominella  HatchetisbeensisAldr.  Scalaria  sessilis  ?  Con. 

"  striata,  Aldr.  Cytherea  Hatchetigbeensis,  Aldr. 

Gomulina  armigera.  Con.  **         Poulsoni?  Con. 

Fusus  trabeatus,t!/on.  **         Nuttalliopsis,  Heilpr. 

"     pagodiformis,  Heilpr.  **         sp. 

"      suDScalarinus,  Heilpr.  Cardium  Nicolleti,  Con.,  var. 

"     subtenuis,  Heilpr.  "         Hatchetigbeensis,  Aldr. 

"      3  sp.  Venericardia  planicosta.  Lam. 
Turritella,  carinata.  Lea.  "  Sillimani,  Lea. 

*•         sp.  "  alticosta.  Con. 

Rostellaria  trinodifera,  Con.  Spondylus  dumosus,  Mor.,  var. 

Pyrula  juvenis,   Whitf.,  (multan-  Corbula  nasuta,  Con. 

gulata,  Heilpr.  Pectunculus  staniineus,  Con. 

Dentalium,  sp.  Ostrea  Vicksburgensis?    Con. 
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Ostrea  cretacea,  31  or.  Lacina  rotunda.  Lea. 

"     selheformia.  Con.  **      subvexa.  Con. 

Grjphiea  vomer,  Mor.  **      sp. 

Pecten,  n.  sp.  Mai^tra  praetenuis.  Con. 

Leda  protexCa,  Con.  ^      n.  sp. 

**     sp.  Tdllina  papyria.  Con. 

Astarte  Nicklinsii,  Lea.  Nucula  plicata,  Lea. 

Area  subprotracta,  Heilpr.  (pro-  Mysia,8p. 

tracta  Con.  Madrepora,  sp. 

Crassatella  producta,  Con.  Cyclosmilia,  sp. 

Plicatula  filamentosa.  Con.  Otolitbus. 

B,     Wood't  Bluff  Group.. 

Ancillaria  subglobosa.  Con.  Dentalium  microatria  Heilpr. 

"          staminea.  Con.  Cadulus,  sp. 

Natica  setites.  Con.  Turritella  carinata  ?    Lea. 

**    Mississippiensis,  Con.  Cassidaria  dubia,  Aldr. 

'*    limula?  Con.  Voluta  (  Athleta)  Tuomeyi.  Con. 

**    gibbosa.Lea.  "      petrosa?  Con. 

**    3  sp.  Cancellaria  evulsa,  Brander  (tor- 

Sigaretus(Sigaticus)  Clarkeanus^  tiplica?  Con.) 

Aldr.  Cancellaria  sp. 

Sigaretus  biliz.Con.  Pseudoliva  scalina,  Heilpr. 

Turbinella    (Caricella)   Bandoni,  '*           vetusta,  Con. 

Desh.  Kanella    (Argobuccinum)    Tuo- 

Lsevibuccinum  lineatum,  Heilpr.  meyi,  Aldr. 

Rostellaria  (Calyptrophorus)  trin-  Trochita  trocbiformis,  Lam. 

odifera,  Con.  Pborus  reclusus?  Con. 

Solarium  cupola,  Heilpr.  Melanopsis  Choctawensis,  Aldr. 

"        delphinuloides,  Heilpr.  Turbonilla  (Cbemnitzia)  trigem- 

**       elegans,  Lea.,  var.  mata,  Con. 

"        sp.  Trophon  gracilis,  Aldr. 

Fusus  interstriatus,  Heilpr.  Cerithium  Tombigbeense,  Aldr. 

"      subtenuis,  Heilpr.  Bulla  Aldrichi,  Langdon. 

"      (Strepsiduria)     subscalari-  "      n.  sp. 

nus,  Heilpr.  Cylichna  galba,  Con. 

Fusus  pagodiformis,  Heilpr.  Actseon  punctatus.  Lea. 

^      trabeatus,  Con.  Tomatella    (Tornatelhua)    bella, 

"      engonatus,  Heilpr.  Con. 

"      Meyeri,  Aldr.  Tuba  antiquata.  Con. 

"      Tombigbeensis,  Aldr.  Delphinula,  sp. 

*'      (Btrepsidura),  sp?  Fissurella  Clairbonensis?  Lea. 

**      5  n.  sp.  Capulus  complectus,  Aldr. 

Pyrula      multangulata,     Heilpr.  Pisania?  dubia,  Aldr. 

(juvenis,  Whitf).  Odostomia,  sp. 

Pyrula  tricostata,  Desh,  Cornulina  armigera,  Con. 

Pyropsis  perula,  Aldr.  Oliva  bombylis,  Con.,  var. 

?  Pleurotoma  acuminata,  Sowb.  Nassa  cancellata.  Lea. 

Pleurotoma  moniliata,  Heilpr.  Eulima,  2  sp. 

**             (Cochlispiraj  cristata,  Orbis  rotella,  Lea. 

Con.  Kingicula  biplicata?  Lea. 

Pleurotoma  Hipponyx,  sp. 

•*             exilloides,  Aldr.  Clavella,  sp. 

"             Tombigbeensis,  Aldr.  Columbella,  n.  sp. 

"             Tuomeyi,  Aldr.  Scalaria  carinata?  Lea. 

11  n.  sp.  Crepidula  lirata,  Con. 

Astarte  tellinoides,  Con. 


»i 
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Astarte  Nicklinsii,  Lea.  Var. 
Oytherea  perovata?  Con. 

"       Nuttalliopsis,  Heilpr. 

"        minima.  Lea. 
?  Cardita  alticosta.  Con. 
Venericardia  planicosta,  Lam. 
Hippagus  isocardioides.  Lea. 
Corbula  Aldrichi,  Mr. 
n.  sp. 


ti 


Ostrea  (probably  O.  thirsieGabb.)    Diplodonta,  sp. 


Modiola,  sp. 
Nucula  ovula,  Lea.,  var. 
Protocardia  Nicoletti,  Con  var. 
Lucina  subvexa,  Con. 

"        2  sp. 
Tellinia,  sp. 
Avicula  limula,  Con. 
Pinna,  sp. 
Mactra,  sp. 


sp. 

Netera  prima,  Aldr. 
Leda  protexta,  Con. 

"    2  n .  sp. 
Pecten  Poulsoni,  Mor. 

sp. 

(Pleuronectia)  n.  sp. 


Pteropods,  2  sp. 
Cyclosmilia,  sp. 
Madrepora,  sp. 
Otolithus,  sp. 
Nodosaria,  sp. 
Foraminifera,  2  sp. 


A  layer  25  feet  above  the  Wood's  Bluff  beds  was  found  to  contain 
the  following  species : 

Oytherea  perovata?    Con.  Rostellariatrinodifera,  Con. 

Corbula  Aldrichi,  Mr.  Leda,  n.  sp.  (same  as  W.  B.). 

Lievibuccinum  lineatum,  Heilpr.    Nassa  cancellata,  Lea. 

C.    BelVs  Landing  Group, 


44 

44 
44 
44 
(4 
«< 
44 
44 
44 


Voluta  Newcombiana,  Whitf. 
"    ( Athleta)  Tuomeyi,  Con. 
"    Savana,  Con.,  var. 
Fusus  trabeatus.  Con. 

pagodiformis,  Heilpr. 

"  var. 

subtenuis,  Heilpr. 
subscalarinus,  Heilpr. 
(Strepsidura),  2  sp. 
spiniger,  Con. 
Meyeri,  Aldr. 
rugatus,  Aldr. 
3  sp. 

Fleurotoma  terebralis.  Lam. 
nasuta,  Whitf. 
capax,  Whitf. 
n.  sp.  (smooth). 
4  n.  sp. 
Turritella  Mortoni,  Con. 
priecincta,  Con. 
bellifera,  Aldr. 
multilira,  Whitf. 
eurynome,  Whitf. 
Mesalia  vetusta.  Con.,  var. 
Potamides  Alabamensis,  Whitf. 
Pseudoliva  scalina,  Heilpr. 
*•  vetusta,  Con. 

elliptica.  Whitf. 
tuberculifera,  Con. 


44 
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Turbinella  baculus,  Aldr. 

"  pvruloides,  Con. 

Bulbifusus  plenus,  Aldr. 

"  Tuomeyi,  Aldr. 

Pyrula  juvenis,  Whitf. 

"      tricostata,     Desh.     (Heil- 
prin). 
Fulgur  triserialis,  Whitf. 
Cassidaria  dubia,  Aldr. 
Fasciolaria  pergracilis,  Aldr. 
Pyropsis  perula,  Aldr. 
Melongena,  n.  sp. 
Pisania,  2  n.  sp. 
Cypra?a  Smithii,  Aldr. 
Rostellaria  trinodifera,  Con. 
Aphorais  gracilis,  Aldr. 
Trophon,  sp. 
Murex  engonatus?  Con. 

"       2  sp. 
Triton    autopsis,  Con. 

exilis,  Con. 

2  n.  sp. 
Trochita  trochiformis.  Lam. 
Nassa  cancellata,  Lea. 
Natica  erecta,  Whitf. 

Alabamensis,  Whitf. 

aperta,  Whitf. 

onusta,  Whitf. 

perspecta,  Whitf. 

parva,2Lea.,  (var. 


(4 
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Natica  decipiens,  Mr. 

Natica  Mississippiensis,  Con.,  um- 

bilicated  var. 
Natica  sp. 
Sigaretus  bilix,  Con. 

"  declivis,  Con. 

Cancellaria,  sp. 
Oliva  gracilis,  Lea. 
Cadulus,  4  sp. 

Dentalium  microstria,  Heilpr. 
Scalaria,  n.  sp. 
Adeorbis  depressus,  Lea. 
Teinostoma  subrotunda,  Mr. 
Solarium  elegans,  Lea,  var. 

"         delphinuloides,  Heilpr. 

"  scrobiculatum,  Con. 

Velutina  expansa,  Whitf. 
Cylichna  galba,  Con. 
Bulla,  n.  sp. 

"      (Haminea)  Aldrichi,  Lang- 
don. 
Scaphander,  n.  sp. 
Tornatina?  sp. 
Odostomia,  sp. 
Chemnitzia  trigemmata,  Con. 

"  n.  sp. 

Eulima  notata,  Lea. 

"  ?  sp. 
Melanopsis  anita,  Aldr. 

**  n.  sp. 

Ringicula,  sp. 
Cytherea  Nuttalliopsis,  Heilpr. 

"        perovata,  Con . 
Ostrea  compressirostra,  Say. 

"    sp? 
Pecten,  Deshayesii,  Lea. 

Z).    Xmiafa 

Turritella  Mortoni,  Con. 
bellifera,  Aldr. 
n.  sp. 

Pseiidoliva  vetusta,  Con. 
scalina,  Heilpr. 
erecta,  Aldr. 
Ancillaria  subglobosa,  Con. 

*'  n.  sp. 

Rostellaria  trinodifera,  Con. 
Voluta  Sayana,  Con. 

'*     Nowcombiana,  Whitf. 
"     ( Athleta)  Tuomeyi,  Con. 
Volutalithes,  sp. 
Fusus  trabeatus,  Con. 

"       2  n.  sp. 
Exilia  pergracilis,  Con, 
Pluerotoma,  persa,  Whitf. 

terebrnlis,  Lam. 
2  n.sp. 


(1 


li 


i( 


(< 


»( 


(( 


Pecten,  8  n.  sp. 
Cardium  Nicolleti,  var. 
Modiola,  sp. 
Avicula  limula,  Con. 
Crassatella  tumidula,  Whitf. 

"        sp, 
Dosinopsis  lenticularis,  Rogers. 
Lucina  compressa,  Lea. 

"    pomilia.  Con. 

"    Claibornensis,  Con. 

"    sp. 
Diplodonta,  sp. 
Tellina,  4  sp. 
Area  lima,  Con.,  var. 
Cucullfpa  transversa,  Rogers. 
Venericardia  planicosta,  Lam. 

**  rotunda.  Lea.,  var. 

Pectunculus  stamineus.  Con. 

"  var. 

Pholas  alatoidea,  Aldr. 
Egeria  inflata,  Lea. 

"    plana?  Lea. 

*'    subtrigonia.  Lea. 

"    rotunda,  Lea. 
Leda  protexta.  Con. 

**    sp. 
Martesia  elongata,  Aldr. 
Panopsea,  sp. 

Lithodomus  Claibornensis,  Con. 
Corbula  engonata,  Con. 
Aldrichi,  Mr. 

**        n.  sp. 
Nucula  magnifica.  Con. 
Cyclosmilia,  sp. 
Massive  Coral. 
Nodosaria,  sp. 

Jia  Group. 

Natica  eminula,  Con. 

"        iietites,  Con. 
Dentalium  thalloides,  Con. 
Dentalium  sp.  (smooth). 
Cadulus,  sp. 
Melanopsis  Choctawensis,  Aldr. 

"        n    sp. 
Ringicula,  n.  sp. 
Odostomia,  sp. 
Bulla,  sp. 

Venericardia  planicosta,  Lam, 
(rryphiL^a  thirsii?,  Gabb. 
Pectunculus  stamineus.  Con. 
Crassatella  tumidula,  Whitf. 
Panopjea,  sp. 
Area,  n.  sp. 

Cardium  Tuomeyi,  Aldr. 
Corbula  Aldrichi  Mr. 
Tellina,  sp. 
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Nucula  ovala,  Lea.  Pinna,  sp. 

Leda,8p.  Ostrea  compressirostra,  Say. 

Cytherea  Nuttalliopsis,  Heilpr.        Cyclosmilia?  sp. 

E,    Matthew*8  Landing  or  Naheola  Grovp. 


(. 


Murex  morulus,  Con. 

"    Matthewsensis,  Aldr. 
Triton  Showalteri,  Con. 

"    n.  sp. 
Strepsidura,  sp. 
Fusus  tortilis,  Whitf. 

Meyeri,  Aldr. 

pagodiformis,  Heilpr. 

6  species. 
Exilia  perRraeilis,  Con. 
Neptunea  Matthewsesis,  Aldr. 
I^ucozonia  biplicata,  Aldr. 
Pleurotoma  persa,  Whitf. 
adeona,  Whitf. 

"  12  species. 

Trochus  Alabamensis  AJdr. 
Solarium,  2  sp. 
Pseudoliva  unicarinata,  Aldr. 

•*       vetusta,  Con. 

"        scalina,  Heilpr. 
Ancillaria  staminea.  Con. 
Rostellaria  velata,  Con. 
Pyrula  juvenis,  Whitf. 
Volutalithes  limosis,  Con. 

**  rugata,  Con. 

Voluta  Showalteri,  Aldr. 
L^vibuccinum  lineatum,  Heilpr. 
Natica  perspecta,  Whitf. 

reversa,  Whitf. 


i( 


II 


Natica  eminula,  Con. 

"     n.  sp. 
Sigaretus?  n.  sp. 
Melanopsis  Choctawensis,  Aldr. 
Cadulus  turgidus,  Mr. 
Dentalium  microstria,  Heilpr. 
Cerithiopsis,  n.  sp. 
Odostomia,  sp. 
Eulima,  sp. 
Rissoina,  n.  sp. 
Ringicula,  n.  sp. 
Cylichna,  sp. 
Turritella  humerosa?   Con. 

Alabamensis,  Whitf. 

multilira.  Whitf. 

Morton i,  Con. 
Cucullsea  macrodonta,  Whitf. 
Pecten  (Pleuronectia)  Alabamen- 
sis, Aldr. 
Yenericardia  rotunda,  Lea.,  var. 

"  Sillimani,  Lea. 

Corbula,  sp. 
Led  a  eborea  Con. 
Nucula  magnifica,  Con. 
Cardium,  sp. 
Avicula  limula.  Con. 
Astarte,  sp. 
Nodosaria,  sp. 
Coral,  sp. 


it 


i( 


M 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


Alabamesis,  Whitf. 

Foraminifera. 

The  following  species  of  foraminifera  from  Matthews's  Landing  have 
been  identified  by  Dr.  Anthony  Woodward. 

Spiroloculina  limbata.  Cristellaria  calcar. 
Clavulina  cylindrica.  "  elegans. 

Nodosaria  eJinis.  "  rotulata. 

bacillum.  "  Wetherellii. 

badenensis.  Polymorphinia  compressa. 

filiformis.  '"  eleeantissima. 

raphanistrum.  **  gibba. 

vertebralis.  "  problema. 

F.    Black  Bluff  or  Sucamochee  Group, 

Tornatella  bella.  Con. 
Pecten  (Pleuronectia)  Alabamen- 
sis, Aldr. 
Cucullsea  macrodonta,  Whitf. 


Nautilus,  n.  sp.  (fragments). 

Exilia  pergracilis.  Con. 

Mitra,  n.  sp. 

Aphorais  gracilis,  Aldr. 

Ancillaria,  sp. 

Pleurotoma,  2  sp. 

Fusus.  2  sp. 

Cadulus  turgidus,  Mr. 

Volutalithes  rugata,  Con. 

Dentalium,  sp. 


Nucula  magnifica.  Con. 
Leda,  n.  sp.| 
Coral,  sp. 

Crab|remaina«(  abundant). 
Forminifera,  2  sp. 
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THE    (MIDWAY)    CLAYTON   TERTIARY   SECTION 

AND  ITS  FOSSILS. 

By  T.  H.  Aldbich. 

This  section  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Tertiary  of  Alabama 
and  adjoining  states,  and  is  especially  interesting  from  its 
position  and  fossil  contents. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Smith,  State  Geologist  of  Alabama,  in  1883-4,« 
named  this  section  the  ''Midway  or  Pine  Barren  Section,^' 
bat  has  sabsequently  (Geological  Map  of  Alabama,  1894,) 
changed  this  name  to  ''Clayton^'  because  the  formation  is 
developed  near  the  town  of  Clayton,  Alabama,  to  a  thickness 
of  over  220  feet,  and  is  therefore  much  more  typical  than 
the  locality  from  which  the  first  name  was  adopted,  f  The 
section  at  Midway  and  in  Wilcox  county,  Alabama,  on  Pine 
Barren  Creek,  is  as  follows,  beginning  at  the  top. 

(1.)      10  feet  white  limestone. 

(2.)     6  feet  calcareous  sands. 

(3.)     9  feet  yellow  crystalline  limestone. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  localities  in  Wilcox  county  has  re- 
sulted in  our  finding  nothing  but  the  Enclimaioceras  UU 
richi,  Wliife,  in  the  upper  layer  called  the  Nautilus  rock. 
The  other  two  layers  are  hardly  separable  and  contain  the 
fossils.  They  are  in  places  crowded  with  fossils,  but  the 
forms  are  broken  and  silicified,  so  that  perfect  specimens 
are  rare.  Nearly  all  the  specimens  recorded  from  Wilcox 
county,  as  at  Prairie  Creek,  near  Allenton,  Ac,  are  found  on 
the  hills  in  and  near  to  the  plantation  of  W.  W.  McConnico, 
Esq.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  McConnico  for  point- 
ing out  the  various  outcrops,  and  for  assistance  in  collecting. 

*  Bulletin  No.  43,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey. 

+  D.   W.   Langdon,  Jr.,  Geol.   Soc.  American  Bulletin,  vol.   2,  pp. 
687-605,  1891. 
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The  writer  in  Balletin  No.  1,  Geol.  Survey  of  Ala.,  p.  60, 
1886,  listed  the  few  fossils  then  known  as  follows: 

(1.)     Midway  bed: 

Enolimatoceras  Ulrichi,  White. 
(2.)     Turritella  rook: 

TURRITELLA   MORTONI,  Con. 
"  HUMEROSA,    Con. 

Venericardia  planicosta,  Lam. 

OSTREA,  2  Sp. 

Coral,  2  sp. 

Some  fonr  years  ago  Dr.  Smith  put  into  my  hands  for 
examination  and  stndy  a  collection  of  fossils  from  this  form- 
ation mach  larger  and  more  complete  than  heretofore  known. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Dall  also  sent  part  of  the  collection  from  the 
National  Museum;  these,  together  with  some  collections 
made  in  person,  constitute  the  material  used  to  prepare  the 
list  given  below. 

The  writer  desires  to  call  attention  to  a  formation  at  the 
base  of  the  Tertiary  in  France  and  Belgium  called  the  "cal- 
caire  pisolithique,^'  which  is  a  yellow  limestone  resting  on 
the  Cretaceous  and  has  a  fossil  series  strikingly  similar  to 
ours.  It  has  two  species  of  Nautilus,  a  Trochus,  large 
Cerithia,  a  Crassatella,  Ostrea,  &c. 

Mr.  O.  D.  Harris,  in  American  Jour,  of  Science,  April, 
1894,  has  lately  proposed  to  unite  the  Matthews^s  Landing 
marl,  Black  Bluff  clays,  and  the  Midway  limestone  and  clays, 
in  one  stage  as  Midway,  and  the  fossils  to  a  certain  extent 
bear  out  the  grouping,  but  further  explorations  must  be 
made  before  any  conclusion  should  be  accepted  as  final,  be- 
cause the  new  species  described  belo^  are  not  known  in 
either  of  the  other  higher  divisions  mentioned.     The  corals 

are  also  distinctive. 
15 
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All  the  speoies  are  from  the  yicinity  of  Prairie  Creek  and 
Mr.  MoOonnico's  plantation,  nnless  otherwise  stated. 

List  of  Species. 

1.     Crassatella  tumidula,  Whitfield. 

2.     Venerioaudia  planioosta,  Lam.,  PI.  XII,  fig.  3. 
All  the  specimens  are  small,   with  exceedingly  flat  ribs; 
that  figured  is  natural  size. 

3.     CuouLLiEA  transversa,  Bogers. 

One  perfect  specimen,  many  fragments. 

4.     Oytherea  nuttalliopsis,  Heilprin. 

There  are  some  specimens  that  show  differences  in  denti- 
tion and  may  indicate  another  species. 

6.     Cytherea,  sp.  ? 

A  young  shell,  ribbed,  but  too  poor  for  description. 

6.     Ostrea  tumidula,   n.   sp.,  pi.  XIV,  figs.  1  and  2;  pi. 

XY,  figs.  1  and  2. 

Shell  large,  rather  solid,  lower  valve  convex,  upper  valve 
flat  or  nearly  so;  beaks  turned  to  left  and  pointed;  lower 
valve  plicated  and  imbricated,  varying  considerably  however 
with  age;  upper  valve  in  some  cases  imbricated,  in  others 
showing  merely  lines  of  growth.  Muscular  scar  large,  on 
left  side,  and  distant  from  beaks ;  inner  edge  of  upper  valve 
marked  with  tubercles;  attachment  scar  large;  lower  valve 
expanding  beyond  the  upper  valve,  ligamental  area  not 
large. 

This  oyster  is  the  most  abundant  fossil  in  the  Turritella 
bed ;  it  is  subject  however  to  considerable  variation.  The 
figure  of  the  upper  valve  is  broader  than  usually  found ; 
sometimes  on  very  old  specimens  the  fluting  is  nearly  ob- 
solete. 
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The  figures  are  a  little  larger  than  nataral  size.  The 
younger  forms  resemble  O.  compressirostra,  Say,  yoang. 
Types  from  Geol.  Survey  collections — several  specimens 
in  the  collection  from  Midway,  Alabama. 

Venericardia  smithii,  n.  sp.,  pi.  Xn,  figs.  1,  la.,  lb. 

Shell  large,  solid,  slightly  transverse,  inflated,  inquilateral, 
strongly  ribbed,  beaks  strongly  recurved,  elevated;  ribs 
32-35  on  specimens  figured,  flat  in  central  part,  strongly 
tuberculated,  both  on  the  anterior  and  posterior,  more  faintly 
marked  on  the  central  part;  teeth  nearly  transverse,  cavity 
of  shell  deep,  margin  crenulate,  cicatrices  slightly  impressed. 

The  drawings  are  slightly  larger  than  the  shells.  The 
general  outline  of  this  species  is  like  V.  planico&ta,  Lam., 
with  which  it  is  associated  and  of  which  a  figure  is  also 
given. 

Differs  from  V.  alticostaia,  Oon.,  [transversa^  Lea.,)  in 
the  flatness  of  the  ribs.  Fig.  1  is  from  a  specimen  in  my 
collection,  the  other  (lb.)  is  in  the  state  collection.  Bather 
abundant     Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Eug.  A.  Smith. 

8.     Lyria  Wilcoxiana,  n.  sp.,  pi.  XII,  fig.  4. 

Shell  rounded  fusiform,  whorls  four,  spire  blunt,  first 
three  whorls  smooth,  body  whorl  transversely  ribbed,  the 
ribs  rather  sharp  with  concave  spaces ;  no  spiral  sculpture 
shown;  suture  distinct,  not  deeply  impressed;  body  whorl 
long  terminating  in  a  canal,  which  is  missing  in  specimen 
figured ;  aperture  long  and  narrow,  inner  lip  showing  a  few 
plications,  but  the  aperture  is  filled  in  so  that  the  lips  are 
almost  completely  hidden. 

Specimen  is  partially  silicified.  Prof.  Dall  refers  to  this 
species,  but  without  describing  it  in  Trans.  Wagner  Free.  Inst 
Science,  voL  3,  p.  69.     Type  in  National  Museum. 
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9.      BoBTELLARiA   (Calyptraphorus)    velata,  Cod.,    var. 
COMPRESSA,  n.  var.  pi.  XII,  figs.  2,  2a,  2b. 

This  form  is  intermediate  between  i?.  trinodifera.  Con., 
and  R.  velata,  Con.  The  adult  has  the  enamel  on  the  front 
part  as  in  R.  trinodifera,  but  on  the  opposite  side  the  line 
of  demarkation  of  the  enamel  comes  down  only  to  the  whorl. 
The  specimens  are  also  much  smaller  than  the  normal  adult. 
A  similar  form  that  cannot  be  separated  from  this  variety  is 
common  in  the  Matthews's  Landing  group  but  is  nearly 
twice  as  large,  more  rotund  than  those  figured.  The  figures 
given  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  types.  Below  is  a  list 
of  all  the  species  of  Bostellaria  known  from  the  Eocene. 

Genus.     EOSTELLAEIA.     Lam. 
Subgenus.     Hippocrenes.     Montf. 

(1.)  E.  extenta,  Conrad.  P.  A.  N.  S.,  Phila.  p.  260; 
Aporrhais  [Platyoplera)  extenta ,  Con.,  Wailes  Geol.  of 
Miss.  pi.  16,  fig.  3;  1854. 

(2.)  Columbaria.  DeFrance,  Conrad.  P.  A.  N.  S., 
Phila.  p.  73;  1865. 

Subgenus.     Bimella.     Ag. 

(3.)  B.  LAQUEATA,  Con.  Foss.  Shells  Tertiary,  pt  4,  p. 
41,  1833;  pt.  3,  2d  Ed.  p.  38,  pi.  15,  fig.  5;  1835. 

Cuvieri,  Lea.  Contr.  to  Geol.,  p.  160,  pi.  5,  fig.  165. 
Nov.  1833. 

Strombus  canalis,  Lam.  DeGregorio,  Mon.  Eocene.  Ala. 
p.  113,  pi.  9,  figs.  16,  17,  18,  19;  1890. 

(4.)  B.  Smithii,  Dall.  Trans.  Wagner  F.  Inst  Sc.,  p. 
172,  pi.  10,  figs.  4  and  6;  1890. 

Subgenus.     Leiorhinus.     Gabb. 

(5. )  B.  proruta.  Con.  Foss.  Shells  Tert.  No.  3,  2d  Ed. 
p.  51,  pi.  17,  fig.  15;  1835. 
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Leiorhinua  crassilabris,  Gabb.  Jour.  Acad.  Nat  8c.  vol.  4, 
2d  eer.  p.  402,  pi.  67,  fig.  60;  1860. 

Leiorhinus  prortUa,  Con.     Am.  Jour.  Conch,  p.  30;  1865. 

Strornbus  {Leiorhiniis)  proi'utus^  Con.  DeGregorio,  Mon. 
Eoc.  Ala.  p.  114,  pi.  9,  fig.  20;  1890. 

Subgenus.     Calyptbaphorus.     Con. 

(6.)  E.  VELATA,  Con.  F.  S.  Tert  1st  Ed.  No.  3,  p.  31. 
Aug.  1833. 

Lamarckii,  Lea.  Contr,  to  Geol.  p.  158,  pi.  5,  fig.  164; 
1833. 

Staminea,  Con.     P.  A.  N.  Sc,  Phila.  p.  260;  1855. 

Quidesty  DeGregorio,  Mon.  Eoc.  Ala.  p.  115,  pi.  10,  figs. 
1,  2a,  b;  1890. 

(7.)      ROSTELLARIA  VELATA,  Con.,  var.  COMPRESSA.      Aldr. 

this  paper. 

(8.)  R.  TRiNODiPERA,  Con.  Proc.  A.  N.  Sc,  Phila.  p. 
166;  1857.  Jour.  A.  N.  Sc,  Phila.  p.  298,  pi.  47,  fig.  29; 
1858-60. 

In  Wailes's  Geology  of  Mississippi  the  specific  name  of 
R,  velata  is  spelled  vellata,  which  is  evidently  a  misprint. 
In  the  Smithsonian  check  list  of  1868  Conrad  gives  Calyp- 
iraphorus  ebumeiiSj  Con.,  but  this  must  be  simply  a  list 
name.     Rostellaria  WhUfieldi^  Heilpr,  is  a  Cerithium. 


10.     Volutalithes  lyroidea,  n.  sp.,  pi.  XIII,  fig.  7. 

Shell  short  fusiform,  surface  strongly  ribbed  with  about 
eight  plications  ending  rather  abruptly  at  suture,  giving  the 
shell  a  shouldered  appearance,  no  spiral  lines  observable, 
surface  smooth,  suture  strongly  impressed,  spire  missing  in 
the  type.  The  ribs  are  not  continuous  from  one  whorl  to 
the  other  but  alternate ;  body  whorl  large,  ending  in  a  short 
recurved  canal.     Aperture  oblong. 
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This  speoies  has  a  general  resemblance  to  VolulalUhes 
rugata,  Con.,  but  lacks  the  long  canal,  and  has  no  spiral 
sculpture.  The  aperture  is  too  imperfect  to  determine  the 
exact  generic  position.     It  may  turn  out  to  be  a  Lyricu 

Length  of  part  remaining  80  m.  m. ;  breadth  14  m.  m. 
Type  in  National  Museum. 

11.  Cerithium  Claytonense,  n.  sp.,  pi.  XIII,  figs.  1,  la,  lb. 

Shell  large,  rapidly  tapering,  whorls  remaining,  thirteen, 
each  banded  by  a  broad  nodulous  raised  space  alternating 
with  four  to  five  deeply  cut  spiral  lines,  sometimes  showing 
a  fine  raised  line  in  the  depressions,  columella  showing  in- 
ternally two  plications  between  the  whorls. 

No  perfect  specimens  yet  found  but  the  species  is  very 
distinct  and  much  larger  than  any  hitherto  known  from  our 
Eocene.  Length  of  largest  specimen  125  m.  m.  Specimen 
showing  internal  structure  from  the  National  Museum ;  the 
other  from  the  State  Survey  Collections. 

12.  PsEUDOLiVA  SCALINA,   Heilpr.     On  road  through  Mr. 

McConnico^s  plantation. 

13.  TuRRiTELLA  Alabamensis,  Whitfield,  pi.  XIII,  fig.  2. 

A  variety  without  the  spiral  raised  lines. 

14.  TuRRiTELLA    MoRTONi,    Con.      One  young   example. 

15.  TURRITELLA  EUMER08A,  Con.,  var.  multileia,  Whitfield. 

PL  XIII,  fig.  3. 

16.  TuRRiTELLA   HUMER08A,    Con.,  var.     PI.   XIII,  fig.   5. 

This  protean  species  has  so  many  variations  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  illustrate  them  all. 

17.  TuRRiTELLA    Allentonenbis,    n.    sp.,    pi.    XIII,    4a. 

Whorls  rounded  and  covered  with  close  set  fine  spiral 
lines,  a  corded  space  below  the  suture  followed  by  a  concave 
space,  the  middle  of  the  whorl  with  another  depressd  space ; 
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below  this  a  raised  space  with  two  fine  spiral  lines  on  the 
periphery  of  same,  then  a  concave  area  to  the  suture.  Only 
fragmentary  examples  found.  The  young  shell  figured  pi. 
XIII,  fig.  6,  is  probably  this  species.     My  collection. 

18.      TURRITELLA  WiLCOXIANA,  n.  Sp.,  pi.  XIII,  fig.  4b. 

Suture  impressed,  bounded  by  an  angular  space  above 
and  below,  whorls  with  the  general  shape  of  T.  Mortoni, 
Con.,  a  raised  cord  below  the  suture,  then  two  equidistant 
raised  spaces,  then  another  raised  cord  followed  by  a  slightly 
concave  space  to  suture.  No  perfect  specimen  found.  My 
collection. 

19.     Pleurotomaria?  sp.? 

Among  the  collection  is  a  cast  resembling  from  its  shape 
and  patches  of  ornamentation  the  above  genus.  I  note  it 
here  with  the  hope  future  coUectoro  may  get  more  perfect 
specimens. — From  State  Museum. 

20.  Natioa,  sp.  ? 
Two  specimens  found.     One  cast. 

21.  Teredo,  sp.  ? 

None  with  characters  distinct  enough  for  description. 

22.     Enclimatoceras  ulrichi.  White. 
Found  only  in  the  Nautilus  rocL 

23.     ScAPHELLA  (caricella)  Leana,  DbIL,  Trans.  Wagner, 
Fr.  Inst.  vol.  3,  p.  86,  pi.  VI,  fig.  9;  1890. 

In  addition  to  the  above  species,  a  fragment  of  a  Pleuro- 
toina  and  of  a  Caricella  close  to  C,  pyruloides,  Con.,  are  in 
the  collection. 
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The  corals  of  this  group  are  nearly  all  peonliar  to  this 
horizon.  Mr.  T.  Wayland  Vaughn  has  gone  over  the  series 
and  has  kindly  given  me  the  following  list: 

24.     C-ESPiTOSE  ASTB^AN,  Vaughu. 
Turritella  rock. 

25.     Stepkanoccenia  montiouliformis,  Vaughn. 
Turritella  Bock  and  Prairie  Creek,  Alabama. 

26.     Flabellum  conoideum,  Vaughn. 

Grave  Yard  Hill,  Prairie  Creek  and  Matthews's  Landing, 
This  is   very  doubtful,  as  the  localities  are  not  those  of 
the  Turritella  rock  and  the  writer  does  not  know  of  a  single 
example  ever  found  below  the  Black  Bluff  clays. 

27.      SiDEBASTBiEA  HEXAOONALIS,  VaUghn. 

Prairie  Creek,  Alabama. 

28.     Thamastr^a  Duncani,  Vaughn. 
Prairie  Creek,  Alabama. 

The  above  list  constitutes  everything  known  from  the 
horizon  under  examination.  Nithing  has  been  collected 
.from  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  except  Osirea  tumidiila^ 
Aldr.,  and  some  unrecognizable  casts.  The  beds  need  more 
careful  examination  as  they  are  already  known  in  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Georgia  and  will  always 
be  a  horizon  for  paleontologists  as  well  as  the  student  of 
stratigraphy  to  start  from. 

In  Tennessee  Dr.  Safford  has  recently  named  this  series 
the  "Middleton." 


QtaumoM.  Suhvit  oi 
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MICROSCOPIC  SPECIES. 

In  addition  to  the  Bheils  above  enumerated  many  speoies 
of  foraminifera,  radiolaria  and  diatoms  have  been  identified, 
ohieflj  through  the  energy  of  Mr.  K.  \I.  Cunningham,  from 
material  of  the  Claiborne  and  Bahrstone  age.  The  follow- 
ing species  identified  by  Dr.  Anthony  Woodward,  come  from 
the  Claiborne  beds  at  and  near  the  landing  of  that  name: 

Eocene  Foraminifera  from  Claiborne. 


Miliolina  agglutinans. 

Cristellaria  calcar, 

**        bicornis, 

"            rotulata, 

Textularia  agglutinans, 

•*           nitida, 

"           Barrettii, 

Polymorphina  angusta, 

"           conica, 

**               conjiiiunis, 

"           gramen, 

**               complanata, 

''           sagittula, 

gubba, 

Clavulina  communis, 

Uvigerina  angulosa, 

"         cylindrica, 

Truncatulina  Haidingeri, 

Bolivinia  textularioides, 

**             refulgens, 

Lagena  aspera. 

Rotalia  beccarii, 

Cristellaria  italica, 

**       soldanii, 

Nonionina  depressula, 

'*            umbilicatula. 

Tripoli  from  the  Buhrsione. — Mr.  Cunningham  discovered 
among  the  Buhrstone  rocks  at  Enterprise,  Mississippi,  some 
light,  porous,  clay-like  rocks  which,  upon  examination  under 
the  microscope,  proved  to  be  in  large  part  made  up  of  the 
silicious  shells  of  foraminifera,  diaioms,  radiolaria^  etc. 
Afterwards  from  specimens  blasted  up  from  the  McGrue 
shoals,  a  short  distance  above  St.  Stephens,  he  was  able  to 
show  that  this  formation  extended  into  Alabama  also.  A 
microscopic  analysis  showed  that  the  light  silicious  clay 
stratum  was  essentially  composed  of  marine  species  of  dia- 
toms, foraminifera,  polycistines,  sponge  spicules  and  gem- 
mules,  all  of  which  were  metamorphosed  or  altered  through 
the  agency  of  mineral  infiltrations.  Where  this  rock  is  be- 
low the  water  level  it  is  riddled  with  the  boles  made  by  the 
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willow  fly  in  which  the  grab  of  the  fly  undergoes  its  meta- 
morphosis. Species  of  marioe  Diatoms  of  the  following 
genera  were  noted,  Coscinodiscus^  large  and  small,  Actino- 
cyclus,  Melosira^  TriceraUum,  three  and  four  sided  species, 
Cyclotella  and  Biddulphia.  Several  species  of  the  following 
genera  of  Polycistines  or  Badiolaria,  viz.,  EihrnosphcBra, 
Haliomma,  Actinoma^  Stylosphcera,  and  Ellipsostylus^  and 
numerous  species  of  Foraminiferse  of  the  genera  Roialia^ 
Textularia,  and  Lagena,  The  deposit  is  very  rich  but  iden- 
tifioation  of  the  species  is  rendered  difficult  or  impossible  by 
the  metamorphio  action  of  the  saline  substances,  chiefly 
gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime,  which  has  largely  obscured  the 
specific  sculptural  markings  of  the  shells. 

The  following  notes  by  Mr.  Cunningham  upon  the  micro- 
scopic forms  identified  by  him  in  the  materials  of  the  dif- 
ferent horizons  of  our  Tertiary  formations,  will  be  found  of 
interest,  and  they  present  in  connected  form  the  results  of 
his  recent  sudies  in  this  field. 

NOTES  ox  TUK  MICROZOA  OF  THE  TERTIARY  OF  SOVTH 

ALABAMA. 

By  K.  M.  Cunningham. 

In  the  prevalent  scientific  classification  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  we 
find  the  Protozoa  occupying  the  lowest  position.  Under  this  term 
are  united  various  orders  of  microscopic  animal  organisms,  charac- 
terized by  relatively  elementary  and  simple  structural  features.  The 
Protozoa  are  divided  into  four  classes :  (1)  the  ^fori^ra,  (without  any 
apparent  organs).  (2)  the  Rhizopoda^  having  a  nucleus  and  an  outer 
layer  of  sarcode.  (3)  the  GVf'f/anw/r,  an  ovate  animal  parasite;  and 
(4)  the  Infmoria  (having  a  definite  shape,  and  usually  one  or  more 
mouths).    The  last  named  holds  the  highest  place  in  the  quartette. 

It  is  with  Class  2  that  students  of  micro-geology  are  more  particu- 
larly interested,  and  it  also  suggests  the  motive  for  these  notes  and 
observations.  Class  2,  lihizopoda,  may  be  further  divided  into  the 
following  orders :  For  mn  in  if e  ra  ^  Lohosa.  II  el  iozoa,  and  Radiohiria,  In- 
timately associated  with  these  orders  we  may  add  the  Diatomaceae, 
which  were,  in  the  earlier  views  of  the  German  Naturalists,  including 
C.  G.  Ehrenberg,  classed  among  the  Infusoria,  while  the  generally  ac- 
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cepted  opinion  of  the  present  time  places  them  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  in  the  class  of  Algtc. 

Still,  there  are  many  naturalists  who  at  the  present  day  continue 
to  regard  the  Diatomaceee  as  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom,  among 
these  is  Prof.  Ernst  Ilaeckel.  As  late  as  July  9th.  1894,1  have  been 
enabled  to  gather  the  proof  requisite  to  the  successful  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  the  Diatomaceee  of  recent  fresh  water  and  salt  water 
sources  properly  belong  to  animal  life,  and  should  therefore  be  classed 
among  the  Protozoa.  The  final  proof  of  this  has  been  derived  from 
living  Diatoms  growing  in  the  fresh  water  lakes  at  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege at  Spring  Hill,  distant  six  miles  from  Mobile,  Ala.  The  full  and 
complete  method  of  demonstration  will  be  published  in  the  American 
Microscopical  Journal,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  where  all  who  may  be 
inclined  to  do  so,  may  verify  the  biological  phenomena  upon  which 
the  proof  of  their  animal  nature  is  based. 

The  state  of  Alabama  is  particularly  rich  in  strata  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent geological  epochs,  which  are  almost  entirely  built  up  of  the 
fossilized  skeletal  remains  of  the  Rhizopoda.  Thus  the  chalk  of  the 
Cretaceous  formation,  as  below  shown,  has  as  much  as  75  per  cent,  of 
microscopic  foraminiferal  shells  in  its  composition,  and  this  chalk 
stratum  has  been  penetrated  by  artesian  borings  continuously  to  a 
depth  of  more  than  900  feet.  Again,  in  the  Clayton  division  of  the 
Eocene  Tertiary,  we  have  recently  examined  two  varieties  of  so-called 
clays,  one  of  which  is  a  radiolarian  clay,  and  the  other  a  marine  di- 
atomaceous  clay,  with  fragments  of  coHciiwdiscnity  melosira^  and  other 
discoidal  forms  of  diatoms,  together  with  millions  of  fragments  of 
silicious  sponge  spicules.  In  both  specimens  there  is  a  large  percent- 
age of  fine  amorphous  silicious  matter  or  clay. 

Above  this  geologically,  in  the  Matthews's  Landing  clays,  we  find 
a  number  of  species  of  foraminifera  identified  by  Mr.  AVoodward. 
But  within  the  area  covered  by  the  Buhrstone  or  Lower  Claiborne, 
strata  of  marine  silicious  clays  of  great  thickness  are  known  to  exist, 
in  which  the  fossilized  and  minerally  metamorphosed  skeletal  re- 
mains of  Diatomacea',  Radiolaria,  and  Foraminifera,  along  with  sili- 
cious sponge  spicules  occur  in  extraordinary  richness,  as  attested  by 
repeated  microscopic  analysis  of  the  tripoli  occurring  in  the  vicinity 
of  Big  McGrue  Shoals  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  above  St.  Stephens,  Ala.  In  numerous  examinations  of  this 
material  species  of  fossils  Radiolaria  have  been  noted,  viz.,  Cenosphx- 
ra,  Ethmosphcera^Haliomma,  ActiiioinajStiflo)<ph(vr(i,and  EUipHostylun^  as 
determined  by  Rev.  Fred.  D.  Carter  of  Montclair,  X.  J.  Also  species 
of  marine  diatoms  of  the  following  genera:  Cmcinodiscum^  Antiuocy- 
clu9y  Melosira^  Triceratiuni  of  three  and  four  linear  sides,  as  well  as 
Foraminifera  of  the  genera  Te.vtular  i  a,  liotalia  y  and  LagenajWith  sponge 
spicules  of  the  triradiate  and  polyradiate  marine  species.  The  meta- 
xnorphlsm  or  mioeralogical  change  of  these  fossil  microzoEi  seems  to 
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have  been  through  an  infiltration  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum, 
which  is  also  characteristic  of  the  metamorphism  of  the  marine  clays 
of  the  Paris  Basin. 

While  I  had  several  years  previously  recorded  the  occurrence  of 
marine  diatoms,  foraminifera,and  radiolaria  from  the  marine  tripolis 
of  Clarke  county,  Miss.  (Buhrstone  horizon),  I  have  quite  recently 
and  in  a  more  positive  manner,  been  enabled  to  prove  the  occurrence 
of  a  very  rich  deposit  of  radiolaria  and  marine  sponge  spicules  in 
strata  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  Meridian  Miss.,  which  radiola- 
rian  tripoli  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  well  known  radiolarin  chalk  of 
the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  one  of  the  AVest  Indies.  The  date  of  this 
most  recent  find  was  June  25, 1894.  I  have  also  determined  the  oc- 
currence of  the  radiolaria  in  specimens  ol  marine  tripoli  derived  from 
the  Buhrstone  formation  in  Sumter,  Choctaw,  Clarke,  and  Covington 
counties,  and  most  recently  at  Clayton  in  Barbour  county,  so  that  the 
the  distribution  of  deposits  of  this  character  in  Alabama  seems  to  be 
very  wide.  Fossil  radiolarian  deposits  have  within  the  past  few  years 
been  found  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Monitoba,  while  like  deposits 
have  been  known  to  exist  at  Barbadoes  for  many  years,  and  they  are 
al6o  found  in  the  Nicobar  islands.  They  are  likewise  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  associated  with  the  marine  clays  of  Miocene  age  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  re- 
corded instances  of  the  occurrence  of  radiolarian  deposits  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  have  been  in  the  Eocene  and  the  Miocene  of  the  Southern 
States,  as  a  result  of  my  personal  interest  in  the  study  of  the  micro- 
scopic structure  of  the  roks  in  this  section. 

Mineralized  fossil  marine  Diatoms. — Pyritized  Diatoms  had  been 
known  as  occurring  in  the  marine  clays  of  the  London  basin  for  a 
number  of  years  past;  but  my  own  observations  have  enabled  me  to 
extend  very  materially  the  known  area  of  their  distribution.  In  the 
year  1892,  while  on  a  visit  to  Galveston,  Texas,  I  examined  the  clays 
dredged  by  suction  from  a  depth  between  26  and  30  feet  in  the  bay, 
and  from  this  clay  I  was  enabled  to  report  the  occurrence  of  miner- 
alized, i.  e.,  pyritized  diatoms  of  the  genera  CoscinodiscuSy  and  Trice- 
ratiumy  and  species  of  pyritized  foraminifera.  In  the  same  year, 
while  examining  the  clays  derived  from  five  artesian  wells  drilled  in 
and  around  Mobile,  Alabama,  I  was  able  to  identify  in  them  pyritized 
diatoms  of  the  following  genera:  Coscinodisnis,  ActinocychiSy  Orthonira, 
Pleuro»igma^  Navicula  and  Synedra.  These  diatomaceous  and  foram- 
iniferal  clays  which  came  from  an  average  depth  of  650  feet  were  asso- 
ciated with  a  stratum  containing  thousands  of  a  minute  bivalve  shell 
ranging  in  size  from  one-tenth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Dall  has  named  this  shell,  hitherto  unknown,  GnatJiodon 
Johnson! J  after  Mr.  L.  C.  Johnson,  who  discovered  a  series  of  fossilif- 
erous  strata  of  Miocene  age,  near  the  town  of  Vernal,  in  Mississippi, 
to  which  strata  he  has  given  the  name  used  above  in  this  report,  vis., 
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Pascagoula.  With  the  gnathodon  occur  also  a  few  oysters,  large  frag- 
ments of  shells  of  which  have  been  brought  up  from  the  borings,  to- 
gether with  a  small  gasteropod  resembling  a  cerithium.  Dr.  Dall 
concludes  from  the  evidence  of  these  shells  that  the  deposit  contain- 
ing them  is  of  Miocene  age,  while  Prof.  Woodward  as  early  as  1892, 
had  identified  the  eight  or  more  species  of  foraminifera  derived  from 
this  same  marl,  as  of  Miocene  age. 

Among  the  many  fossiliferous  strata  occurring  within  the  area  of 
the  state  of  Alabama,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  one  celebrated 
in  geological  literature  for  more  than  half  a  century,  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  8t.  Stephens  on  the  Tombigbee  river.  This  is  a  rock  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  remains  of  fossil  species  of  microscopic 
corals,  bryozoans,  and  foraminiferal  shells  of  various  sizes,  and  known 
as  the  Orhitoidal  limestone  from  the  foraminiferal  shell  Orbitoidea  Man- 
telli,  which  occurs  in  it  in  the  greatest  abundance.  These  shells  vary 
in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  as  much  as  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  They  are  circular  or  discoidal  in  shape,  with  small  nodular 
infiations[^or.prominences  at  the  central  axis,  at  which  point  also  is 
situated  the  largest  cell  or  chamber  of  the  whole  series.  From  this 
center  a  very  large  number  of  concentric  circles  of  minute  cells 
spread  out  op  its  median  plane  and  the  layer  of  median  cells  is  cov- 
ered by  numerous  superficial  layers  and  zones  of  branching  channels, 
communicating  with  the  larger  cells  and  variously  anastomosing,  and 
all  the  cells  or  chambers  have  their  walls  traversed  by  microscopic 
pores,  specifically  known  as  foramina  (foramen),  from  which  character 
the  order  "Foraminifera*' derives  its  name.  The  foraminifera  while 
usually  of  minute  size  have  yet  contributed  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner to  the  formation  of  the  earth's  crust,  as  below  noted  under  Chalk. 
In  studying  the  minute  structure  of  Orbitoides  Mantelli,  by  means  of 
thin  sections  it  is  found  that  from  the  central  chamber  or  core-cell 
innumerable  small  cells  spread  out  in  a  regular  decussating  series  of 
concentric  circles,  with  an  almost  geometrical  precision,  suggestive 
of  lathe-work  chasing.  This  arrangement  is  characteristic  of  many 
species  of  fossil  and  recent  Diatoms.  The  cells  constituting  the  me- 
dian layer  of  Orbitoides  may  number  from  a  few  hundred  to  several 
thousand  in  a  single  discoidal  specimen.  It  has  been  observed  in  re- 
cent species  of  foraminifera  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  0.  complan- 
atu8,  that  the  outer  test  or  shell  of  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  dis- 
solved away  by  acids,  leaving  the  protoplasmic  cell  contents  as  a  mul- 
titude of  little  balls  of  protoplasm  attached  to  one  another  by  a  stolon 
of  the  same  substance.  So  the  calcareous  foraminiferal  species  of 
this  deposit,  having  the  cell  contents  silicified,  yield  by  treatment 
with  acids,  silicious  or  flinty  casts  or  moulds  of  the  original  proto- 
plasmic mass  once  occupying  the  chambers  of  the  shells.  From  such 
preparations  we  may  study  the  different  arrangements  of  the  cells 
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which  characterize  the  foraminifera  of  the  Rotaline  and  Textularian 
orders. 

The  minute  corralline  branches  and  stems  that  abound  in  the  Orbi- 
toidal  limestone  represent  many  distinct  species,  and  show  a  great 
diversity  in  their  surface  markings  and  ornamentation. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  find  in  this  rock  a  great  number  of 
silicious  sponge  spicules,  easily  isolated  by  the  removal  by  acids  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  makes  the  great  mass  of  the  rock. 

Although  not  bearing  directly  upon  Alabama,  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  my  late  discovery  of  a  marine  fossil  Diatomaceous  clay  occurring 
within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  of  Tampa,  Florida.  In  this  material 
I  have  identified  species  of  the  following  genera  of  the  Diatomaceae, 
viz.,  CoacinodiscuSt  Actinoptychus^  Actinocyclus,  Biddulphia^  Melosira, 
Craspedodhcus,  Triceratium  of  three  and  four  sides,  RaphoneiSy  Scep- 
toneis,  and  others,  the  character  of  the  clay  agreeing  in  a  general  way 
with  the  celebrated  fossil  deposits  of  the  Atlantic  coast  Miocene 
clays.  This  diatomaceous  clay  of  the  phosphatic  rock  area  of  Florida, 
is  of  the  same  age  with  the  Richmond.  Virginia,  fossil  clays,  i.  e., 
Miocene,  and  associated  with  the  infusorial  stratum  were  Radiola- 
rians  and  marine  sponge  spicules. 

In  Bulletin  No.  84  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  "Corre- 
lation papers — Neocene,"  Dr.  Dall  discusses,  in  a  limited  way,  the  fos- 
sil diatomaceous  deposits,  of  both  marine  and  fresh  water  origin, 
belonging  to  the  Tertiary  system  of  the  United  States,  but  does  not 
mention  the  occurrence  of  the  diatomaceous  clays  of  Florida,  which 
I  had  independently  worked  out  and  placed  on  record  in  various  ways 
during  the  spring  of  1893.  By  the  discovery  of  fossil  diatoms  of  Mio- 
cene age  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida,  several  problems  of  geolog- 
ical interest  have  had  material  light  thrown  upon  them.  These  data 
will  be  of  use  in  subsequent  discussions  of  the  occurrence  and  distri- 
bution of  the  Miocene  deposits  of  the  Southern  States  bordering  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  state  that  the  bays  and 
beaches  of  the  Gulf  coast  furnish  a  rich  fauna  of  living  microscopical 
foraminiferal  organisms,  since  from  the  beach  sands  at  Galveston 
Bay,  along  the  public  Gulf  shore  drive,  it  is  possible  to  isolate  mil- 
lions of  pure  foraminiferal  shells  which  are  washed  in  at  every  pul- 
sation of  the  waves  of  the  Gulf,  and  are  piled  up  in  whitish  ripple 
lines  on  the  gently  sloping  drive. 
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CRETACEOUS  FORMATIONS. 


GENERAL   CHARACTERS. 

The  Cretaceous  formation  in  Alabama  exhibits  four  well 
marked  divisions  which,  in  descending  order,  are  as  follows: 

First  A  series  of  dark  gray  or  bluish,  sandy,  micaceous 
clays  which  weather  into  yellow  micaceous  sands;  impure 
limestones  with  many  casts  of  fossils;  then  sandy  strata 
again ;  in  all  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness. This  has  been  called  the  Ripley  formation  by  Dr. 
Hilgard,  and  the  name  is  retained  for  Alabama. 

Second.  An  impure  argillaceous  limestone  of  tolerably 
uniform  composition  and  about  one  thousand  feet  in  thick- 
ness, known  as  the  Rotten  Limestone  heretofore,  but  for 
which  we  propose  the  name  Selma  Chalk,  for  reasons  given 
below. 

Third.  A  series  of  laminated  sands  and  sandy  clays  at 
least  three  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  which  has  been  named 
the  Eutaw  formation. 

Fourth.  A  great  series  at  least  one  thousand  feet  in 
thickness,  of  variously  colored  sands,  laminated  and  massive 
clays,  some  of  which  hold  impressions  of  leaves  in  great 
numbers,  and  sometimes  in  a  state  of  preservation  perfect  as 
to  form  and  markings.  To  this  series,  which  is  in  part  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  Potomac  of  Mr.  McGee,  we  have 
given  the  name  of  the  Tuscaloosa  formation. 

This  subdivision  applies  to  that  part  of  the  state  adjacent 
to  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers,  but  coming  eastward 
of  Montgomery  we  find  that  the  Selma  chalk  loses  its  dis- 
tinctive characters  and  cannot  be  recognized  eastward  of  the 
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central  part  of  Macon  coanty,  while  strata  of  the  general 
physical  appearance  of  the  Bipley,  with  somewhat  modified 
characteristics  as  will  appear,  seem  to  replace  both  the 
Botten  Limestone  and  the  Bipley  of  the  western  part  of  the 
state. 

East  of  the  longitude  of  Montgomery,  the  Tuscaloosa 
formation  also  occupies  a  much  narrower  belt  than  further 
west,  and  the  Eutaw  has  not  been  so  clearly  discriminated 
from  it,  and  from  the  Ripley  which  here  immediately  suc- 
ceeds it  going  southward. 

Along  the  eastern  border  of  the  state  the  succession  of 
the  Cretaceous  strata  is  about  as  follows: 

First.  A  great  series  of  bluish  micaceous  sandy  clays, 
gray  clayey  sands,  with  beds  of  beautifully  preserved  shells, 
and  indurated  ledges  also  usually  containing  shells,  mostly 
of  oysters ;  massive  blue  clays  sometimes  with  lignitic  mat- 
ter, making  the  country  along  the  Chattahoochee  river  for  a 
distance  of  35  to  40  miles,  and,  with  estimated  uniform  dip 
of  the  strata  of  85  to  40  feet  to  the  mile,  corresponding  to 
a  thickness  of  1,000  feet  or  more.  These  beds,  or  at  least 
the  upper  half  of  them,  contain  fossils  characteristic  of  the 
Bipley  division  of  the  Cretaceous,  and,  strangely  enough, 
resemble  those  occurring  in  the  similar  blue  micaceous  clays 
of  Owl  creek  near  Ripley,  Mississippi.  Between  these  two 
extremes  in  East  Alabama  and  North  Mississippi,  these  blue 
marls  with  well  preserved  shells  are  not  at  all  common,  and 
the  Ripley  fossils,  except  the  members  of  the  oyster  family, 
are  seen  chiefly  in  the  form  of  moulds  or  casts. 

Second.  A  series  of  cross-bedded  sands  with  clay  part- 
ings, the  latter,  especially  when  thick,  containing  many 
fragments  of  lignitized  stems  and  leaves,  and  occasionally 
large  lo^s  also  lignitized;  dark  colored  micaceous  sands 
with  ledges  holding  fossils,  chiefly  oysters;  nearly  black 
somewhat  sandy  clays  and  clayey  sands  with  many  fossils 
mainly  in  the  form  of  casts.     These  beds  have  a  thickness 
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of  at  least  400  feet  along  the  river.  The  fossils  of  this 
series,  in  so  far  as  they  have  any  distinctive  character,  seem 
to  be  closely  related  to  the  species  occurring  in  the  upper 
part  of  our  Eataw  sands. 

Third.  The  cross-bedded  sands,  mottled  clays,  gray 
clays,  and  other  characteristic  materials  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
formation,  which  extend  from  Broken  Arrow  Bend,  eight 
miles  below  the  city,  up  the  river  to  Columbus,  and  perhaps 
further.  This  will  correspond  to  a  thickness  of  300  to  350 
feet  at  least  The  river  banks  above  Columbus  have  not 
been  examined,  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  thickness 
of  the  Tuscaloosa  beds  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  is 
much  less  than  further  west,  and  certainly  the  width  of  the 
outcrop  east  of  Montgomery  is  insignificant  compared  with 
the  outcrop  west  and  northwest  of  that  point 

All  these  strata,  especially  the  calcareous  ones,  are  more 
or  less  perfectly  exhibited  along  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers 
of  Western  Alabama  as  well  as  along  the  Chattahoochee. 

It  will  be  seen  below  that  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
construct  the  column  of  strata  of  this  formation  with  as 
great  a  degree  of  completeness  as  has  been  done  for  the 
Tertiary,  but  the  uncertainty  is  in  regard  to  the  relative 
thickness  of  the  several  strata  rather  than  to  the  succession 
and  quality  of  these  beds. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

1.     The  Ripley  Formation. 

The  character  of  the  uppermost  beds  of  this  formation 
immediately  underlying  the  Tertiary  was  first  clearly  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  Pine  Barren  section,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Wilcox  county,  already  given  above.  These 
uppermost  beds  were  afterwards  traced  by  him  westward  to 

the  Alabama  Biver  and  eastward  to  Clayton  and  Eufaula. 
16 
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The  relation  of  the  Bridgeport  horizon  to  the  yellow  sands 
was  also  first  determined  by  him.  In  1885  the  strata  con- 
necting the  Bridgeport  section  with  the  Prairie  Bluff  section 
were  determined  by  Mr.  Langdon  and  myself,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  we  now  have  the  complete  section  of  the  Bipley 
strata  along  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  except  that 
the  actual  contact  with  the  Botten  Limestone  of  the  sands 
forming  the  lower  part  of  Prairie  Bluff,  has  not  come  under 
observation.  The  uppermost  beds  of  this  formation  were 
also  examined  in  L885  by  Mr.  Langdon  and  myself  in  Ma- 
rengo county,  south  of  Dayton,  as  described  below. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Langdon  examined  the  country  east  of 
the  Alabama  river  to  the  Georgia  line  and  made  a  section  of 
the  strata  exposed  along  the  Chattahoochee  as  will  be  seen 
in  his  paper  below,  and  in  1890  and  1891  in  a  boat  trip  down 
the  Chattahoochee,  and  from  Tuscaloosa  to  Greensboro,  Ma- 
rion, Prattville,  Wetumpka,  Notasulga,  etc.,  to  Columbus, 
Ga.,  and  then  on  down  the  river  by  land,  I  was  able  to  add 
a  good  many  notes  to  these  formations.  We  have  thus  a 
fairly  correct  column  of  these  beds  along  the  Chattahoochee 
as  well  as  of  their  characteristics  east  of  the  Tombigbee  and 
Alabama  rivers. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Cretaceous  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivergi,  differ  in  many  respects  very 
widely  from  those  exposed  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
State,  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
formation  by  describing  the  occurrences  in  the  region  adja- 
cent to  the  two  rivers  first  named,  and  then  point  out  the 
variations  which  are  to  be  observed  as  we  go  east,  giving  at 
the  end  the  sections  along  the  Chattahoochee. 

THE  RIPLEY,  NEAR  ALABAMA  AXD   TOMBIGBEE  RIVERS. 

The  strata  of  the  Bipley  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  : 
First.     About  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  bluish  mica- 
ceous sandy  clays,  somewhat  calcareous,  marked  at  intervals 
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of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  throughout  the  whole  thiokness  by  the 
occurrence  of  indurated  ledges  usually  o£  rather  sandier  tex- 
ture. These  ledges  appear  occasionally  as  shaly  sandstones 
of  very  little  hardness,  flaking  off  readily  into  thin  sheets 
under  the  action  of  the  weather.  These  sandy  beds  hold  a 
few  of  the  most  common  fossils  of  the  Cretaceous  formation. 
Where  they  lie  high  above  the  drainage  level  and  well  ex- 
posed to  the  influences  of  the  weather,  they  assume  a  yellow 
color  and  lose  in  great  measure  their  coherence,  becoming  a 
mass  of  yellow  sands,  at  times  retaining  their  structure,  but 
often  appearing  as  loose  micaceous  sands.  The  transition 
from  the  bluish  gray  materials  to  the  yellow  sands  has  been 
observed  by  us  in  many  localities  in  the  Canton  Bend,  in  the 
hills  between  Prairie  Bluff  and  Behobeth,  also  westward  to- 
wards Linden,  in  Marengo  county,  and  eastwards  in  Dallas  and 
Wilcox.  Thid  difference  in  the  color  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  oxidation  of  certain  constituents  of  the  strata,  es- 
pecially the  iron- bearing  materials,  has  not  unfrequently 
been  observed  in  the  strata,  both  of  the  Cretaceous  and  of 
the  Tertiary  age.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this 
sort  is  to  be  seen  at  Prairie  Bluff,  where  the  sands  forming 
the  lower  part  of  the  Bluff  exhibit  a  dark  blue,  almost  black 
color  near  the  water's  edge,  while  the  same  stratum  is  seen 
to  be  a  white  sand  where  it  outcrops  at  the  top  of  the  bluff 
higher  up  the  river. 

Second.  Calcareous  beds  some  twenty  feet  in  thickness, 
holding  great  numbers  of  Cretaceous  fossils,  some  well  pre- 
served, others  only  in  casts,  which  in  every  case  appear  to  be 
very  strongly  phosphatic.  One  of  the  layers  of  this  section 
is  a  sandy  limestone  containing  a  large  percentage  of  phos- 
phoric acid  (see  details  below.)  These  beds  appear  in  a 
small  bluff  at  the  mouth  of  Tear- Dp  Creek,  above  Bridge- 
poii,  which  has  been  studied  by  Mr.  Johnson ;  also  in  locali- 
ties recently  examined  by  Mr.  Langdon  and  myself,  viz,  in 
bluff  at  the  old  Canton  landing;  on  Foster's  Creek,  in  Gee's 
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Bend;  near  Snow  Hill,  Wilcox  County,  and  Minter,  Carlow- 
yille,  and  Bichmond,  in  Dallas  County ;  the  four  last  named 
localities  were  also  visited  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  1883. 

Third.  From  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  of  sand,  with  in- 
durated bands  of  calcareous  sand  passing  through  it  These 
hard,  projecting,  sandy  layers  are  usually  filled  with  the 
shells  of  large  Exogyra  costata  Say  and  Oryphcea  vesicularisy 
Lam.  The  thickness  of  these  sandy  beds,  which  apparently 
immediately  overlie  the  Botten  Limestone,  has  not  yet  been 
accurately  determined,  but  we  see  some  fifty  feet  or  more  of 
them  at  Prairie  Bluff. 

Prof.  A.  Winchell*  considers  the  rock  at  the  base  of 
Prairie  Bluff  as  the  topmost  of  the  Botten  Limestone  for- 
mation, and  if  this  supposition  be  correct  we  have  the  com- 
plete  section  of  the  Bipley  formation.  We  were,  however, 
unable  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  identity  of  any  of  the 
rocks  at  Prairie  Bluff  with  the  Botten  Limestone,  though 
we  are  convinced  that  the  top  of  the  latter  formation  does  not 
lie  far  below  the  lowermost  of  the  Prairie  Bluff  strata,  since 
Botten  Limestone  appears  in  the  hills  near  the  river  a  short 
distance  above  Piairie  Bluff. 

SECTIONS   OF   THE   RIPLEY    FORMATION. 

In  the  subjoined  sections  and  in  the  figures  on  Plate  XXYI 
we  have  given  in  detail  the  characters  of  the  strata  making 
up  these  subdivisions  of  the  Bipley  formation.  These  sec- 
tions are  given  in  descending  order,  that  is,  beginning  with 
that  one  which  shows  the  uppermost  of  the  strata,  and  in 
the  figures  of  Plate  XXYI  the  equivalence  of  the  several 
sections  is  indicated  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  made  out.  In 
most  cases  the  equivalence  is  very  clearly  seen. 

N'ear  Palmer's  Mill,  on  Pine  Barren  Creek,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Wilcox  County,  Mr.  Johnson  in  1883  obtained  the 
following  satisfactory  section  showing  the  actual  contact  of 

*Proc.  Am.  Adv.  Sci.,  Vol.  X,  Part  II,  p.  91,  1856. 
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Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  strata.  The  locality  was  also  visited 
by  myself  in  1885,  as  mentioned  above. 

<a)  Pine  Barren  section.   {Plate  XXV,  Fig.  1,  and  Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  I.) 

1.  Hard,  grayish  white  limestone,  characterized  by  great  numbers 

of  a  \&rge  Nautilus  {Enclimatoceras  Ulrichi  White),  and  hence 
designated  by  us  as  the  "Nautilus  Rock'' 10  feet. 

2.  Calcareous  sands  forming  the  basis  of  the  sandy  prairies  of  the 

vicinity 6  feet. 

3.  Hard,  yellowish  white,  crystal  line, 'sandy  in  places  and  filled  with 

red  specks.  Highly  fossiliferous,  a  Turritella,  closely  related  to 
T.  Mortoni,  being  the  chief  fossil,  along  with  a  Cardita  two  or 
three  species  of  coral,and  numerous  oysters.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  persistent  of  the  lower  Tertiary  rocks  towards  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  State 55  feet. 

4     Yellowish,  micaceous  sands,  with  Cretaceous  fossils 4  feet 

6.  Bluish  gray,  calcareous  sands,  with  one  or  two  very  prominent 
hard  ledges  4  feet  apart,  an  dtwo  or  three  smaller  ledges  of  sim- 
ilar character.    Thickness  seen  at  Palmer's  Mill 15  feet. 

In  this  section  the  lowest  Tertiary  bed  is  No.  3  and  the 
uppermost  Cretaceous  No.  4,  as  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the 
included  fossils  of  each,  and  as  the  two  are  in  direct  contact 
there  can  be  no  question  of  their  relations. 

Bridgeport — On  the  way  from  Camden  to  Bridgeport  the 
road  descends  a  long  clay  hill,  in  which  the  clays  of  the 
Black  Bluff  horizon  form  the  surface,  (see  Pine  Barren  sec- 
tion, under  the  Tertiary,  Plate  XXV).  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  is  the  yellowish  white,  crystalline  limestone.  No.  3  of 
the  preceding  section,  and  below  that  yellow,  micaceous 
sands  to  the  landing.  At  the  Bridgeport  Landing  these 
yellow  sands  form  the  upper  part  of  the  bluff,  though  their 
whole  thickness  is  not  seen  in  the  immediate  bluff  of  the 
river,  but  may  be  seen  at  the  bas0  of  the  hills  immediately 
back  of  the  river  bluff. 

The  section  at  Bridgeport  is  as  follows: 
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(6)  Section  at  Bridgeport  Bluff,  Alabama  River,    {Plate  XXVI ^ 

Fig.  2.) 

1.  Yellowish,  clayey  sands,  probably  reworked 10  feet. 

2.  Coarse,  yellow  sands 10  feet. 

3.  Laminated,  gray  clays 1  foot. 

4.  Projecting  ledge  of  sandy  clay  of  dark  gray  color 1  foot. 

5.  Dark  gray,  nearly  black,  sandy,  and  in  some  parts  micaceous  clays, 

in  beds  about  3  feet  thick,  separated  by  hard  projecting  ledges  of 
sandier  material  and  of  lighter  color  and  averaging  S  to  10  inches 
in  thickness  .22  feet. 

6.  Projecting  ledge  of  light  colored,  sandy  material,  forming  a  pretty 

firm  sandstone.  This  ledge  breaks  off  in  cuboidal  blocks,  which 
roll  down  and  cover  the  slope  below  it 18  inches. 

7.  Dark  gray  clays 3  feet. 

8.  Projecting  sandy  ledge 1  foot. 

9.  Dark,  sandy  clays,  with  two  or  more  harder  ledges,  down  to  the 

water  level 10  feet. 

The  ledge  No.  6  makes  a  very  prominent  mark  along  the 
face  of  tbe  blaff,  as  it  is  more  persistent,  harder,  and  more 
rock-like  than  the  others.  No  distinct  and  well  defined  fos- 
sils were  found  at  this  place  in  the  micaceous  clays,  but  in 
one  or  two  of  the  harder  ledges  below  No.  6  were  fonnd  a 
few  friable  shells  of  Ostrea,  one  Pecten  quinquecosiatus 
Sow.,  and  a  few  indistinct  impressions  of  other  forms,  two  of 
which,  if  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  mistaken  as  to  their  character- 
istics, he  was  enabled  at  EuFauIa  to  identify  as  Xouiilus 
Dekdjji  Mort.  and  Placuna  scnbra  Mort. 

Canton  Lfindtng. — A.  short  distance  below  Bridgeport 
there  is  an  exposure  of  Cretaceou-i  rocks  at  the  old  Canton 
Landing  and  in  the  hill  which  comes  down  nearly  to  the 
river  bluff  at  that  place.  This  locality  was  examined  by  Mr 
Langdon  and  myself  in  the  summer  of  1855.  It  presents 
the  following: 

{(')  Section  at  the  ohl  Canton  Land inci,  Alabama  River.     (Plate  XXVI, 

1.  Yellowish,  gray,  calcareous,  clayey  sands  in  beds  3  to  5  feet  thick, 
separated  by  harder  projecting  ledges  of  somewhat  sandier  ma- 
terial averaging  perhaps  a  foot  in  thickness 100  feet. 
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The  hard  ledges  named  have  a  tendency  to  flake  off  on  weath- 
ering into  sheets  as  wide  as  the  hand.  They  often  also  break  off 
into  fragments  which  are  of  very  irregular  shape  and  of  rough 
surface.  AH  these  beds  make  up  the  hill,  appearing  at  intervals 
through  the  overlying  debris,  but  no  continuous  section  is  ex- 
posed. In  some  places  the  clayey  sands  lying  immediately  below 
one  of  the  hard  ledges  have  the  bluish  black  color  which  charac- 
terizes the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Bridgeport  bluff,  with 
which  there  seems  to  be  very  little  doubt  that  these  are  iden- 
tical. 

2.  Yellowish,  calcareous,  sandy  clays  like  the  preceding,  with  a  hard, 

sandier  ledge  above  and  below,  making  top  of  immediate  bluff  of 
the  river 10  feet. 

3.  Bluish,  micaceous  clays,  the  counterpart  of  those  at  Bridgeport, 

with  two  or  more  indurated  ledges 12  feet. 

4.  Light  gray,  calcareous  sands,  with  an  indurated  ledge  of  nearly 

pure  sandstone  at  the  base.  The  upper  part  of  this  bed  is  dis- 
posed to  form  rough,  indurated  masses  holding  phosphatized 
shell  casts  and  phosphatic  nodules 6  feet. 

5.  Bluish  gray,  sandy  clays,  much  more  clayey  than  the  preceding 

bed,  about  5  feet  in  thickness,  passing  below  into  a  more  sandy 
bed  3  feet  thick,  containing  numerous  shell  casts  and  no- 
dules  8  feet . 

6.  Bluish  argillaceous  limestone,  containing  great  numbers  of  Ex- 

ogyra  costata  Say,  Gryphcea  vesindaHn  Lam.,  and  phosphatized 
shell  casts 3  feet. 

7.  Bluish,  calcareous  sands  containing  many  well  pres*?rved  shells, 

prominent  among  which  is  a  SpondyJuSf  Pecten  qniiiffuecoHtatus 
Sow.,  together  with  phosphatized  casts  of  Ndutilus  Dekayi  Mort., 
turreted  shells.  <fec.    This  bed  goes  down  to  water  level.  . .  .3  feet. 

At  this  bluff  there  is  r  very  difltinctly  defiaed  fault,  where 
some  fifty  yards  of  the  face  of  the  bluff  have  slipped  down  a 
distance  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  lines  of  fault  on  each  side 
of  this  piece  are  marked  by  broken  fragments  of  the  beds  or 
so-called  "fault  rock"* 

In  this  section,  beds  Nos.  2  and  3  are  entirely  similar  in 
mineral  composition  and  appearance  to  part  of  the  Bridge- 
port bluff,  and  the  overlying  beds  are  also  similar  in  compo- 
sition, though  of  much  lighter  yellowish  color,  whicti  is  in 

*  See  Fig.  1  below  under   *  Undulations  and  Displacements  in  the 
Cretaceous  Strata.' ' 
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all  probability  due  to  their  greater  degree  of  exposure  to  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  weather.  This  blaff  is  only  a  mile  or 
so  distant  across  the  strike  of  the  rocks  from  Bridgeport, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doabting  that  the  bluish, 
micaceous  clays  and  sands  of  Bridgeport  are  identical  with 
the  yellowish,  sandy  clays  with  indurated  ledges  which  form 
the  upper  members  of  the  Canton  section.  The  beds  num- 
bered from  4  down  we  consider  the  same  as  those  appearing 
at  the  top  of  the  bluff  at  Prairie  Bluff,  to  be  presently  de- 
scribed. 

Foster* s  Creek, — The  beds  above  described  at  Canton 
landing  continue  across  the  bend  lying  to  the  east  and 
known  as  Gee^s  Bend,  where  they  may  be  seen  in  the  banks 
of  Foster's  Creek,  on  John  H.  Pettway's  land. 

((/)  Section  on  Foster's  Creek.     (Plate  XXVI,  Fig,  4-) 

1.  Yellowish,  calcareous,  clay  soil  supporting  a  vegetation  almost  ex- 

clusively of  cedars. 

2.  Dark  gray,  sandy,  micaceous  clays  like  those  at  Bridgeport  land- 
ing, in  beds  of  5  to  6  feet  thickness,  separated  by  harder  ledges  of 
lighter  colored  and  sandier  material 30  feet. 

In  the  lower  part  of  these  beds  were  collected  by  myself  some 
of  the  small  Gryphjeas,  probably  Cryphiea  vomer  Mort.,  first  seen 
by  us  at  Moscow,  on  the  Tombigbee  river. 

3.  Cream  colored,  impure  limestone,  glauconitic,  holding  some  phos- 

phatized  shell  casts 5  feet. 

4.  Ledge  of  coarse  grained,  calcareous  sandstone 2  feet. 

5.  Bluish,  clayey  limestone,  no  fossils  at  the  top,  but  filled  in  its  lower 

parts  with  fossils  which  are  in  many  instances  only  the  phospha- 
tized  casts  of  the  shell.  Among  the  forms  collected  hei'e  we  have 
identified  the  following :  A  ^SpomlyluSy  same  as  that  at  Canton ; 
Gnjphira  rfnicularin.  Lam.,  Exogijra  coslata  Say,  Svaphites  i'onradi 
Mort.,  Xaulilus  Ih'koffi  Mort.,  &c 20  feet. 

6.  Dark  brown,  crystalline,  phosphatic  limestone 1  foot. 

7.  Yellowish  white  limestone  down  to  water 1  foot. 

In  another  part  of  the  plantation,  on  what  is  called  Liv- 
ingston Hill,  the  phosphatic  limestone  and  accompanying 
rocks  may  again  be  seen.  From  the  geographical  position 
of  the  beds  represented  in  the  above  section,  there  is  every 
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reason  to  think  that  they  nnderlie  the  visible  portion  of  the 
blaff  at  Bridgeport  The  identity  of  the  lower  20  feet  or  so 
of  this  and  of  the  Canton  section  is  sufficiently  clear. 

Tear  Up  Creek, — A  few  miles  above  Bridgeport,  at  the 
month  of  Tear  Up  Greek,  Mr.  Johnson  obtained  in  1888  a 
good  section  of  the  beds  underlying  those  of  the  Bridgeport 
blofF,  and  was  able  to  trace  the  connection  between  the 
two. 

(f )     Section  at  the  mouth  of  Tear  Up  Creek.    {Plate  XXVIy  Fig.  5.) 

1.  Ferruginous,  sandy  marl  full  of  Cretaceous  fossils 3  feet. 

2.  Very  firm,  white  limestone,  no  fossils  seen 6  feet. 

3.  Firm  limestone,  with  a  few  fossils 2  feet. 

4.  Sandy,  calcareous  beds,  with  fine  Ammonites* 4  feet. 

5.  Bandy,  indurated  limestone  forming  a  broad  ledge 1  to  2  feet. 

6.  Argillaceous  limestone,  with  Exogyra  coatataj  &c 8  feet. 

The  fossils  of  this  bluff  are  plainly  Cretaceous  and  resem- 
ble the  finest  of  those  occurring  at  Prairie  Bluff.  There  is 
good  reason  for  thinking  that  most  of  the  fine  specimens  of 
the  old  Tuomey  collection  labeled  *  Bridgeport"  have  come 
from  this  locality  (L.  C.  J.)  The  dark,  micaceous  clays  of 
Bridgeport  are  easily  recognized  in  the  bed  of  Tear  Up  Creek 
between  its  mouth  and  its  source  under  McNeill  Mountain, 
as  shown  in  Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  5.  As  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  they  are  seen  also  in  the  banks  of  Pine  Barren 
Creek,  at  Palmer's  Mill.  Ihefossilifemus  portion  of  this 
bluff  is  undoubtedly  equivalent  to  the  fossiliferous  beds  oc- 
curring on  Foster's  Creek  and  at  Canton  Landing,  above 
described,  as  also  to  those  at  the  top  of  the  Prairie  Bluff, 
given  below. 

During  the  summer  of  1886  Mr.  Langdon  and  myself 
went  in  a  skiff  from  Bridgeport  to  Praiiie  Bluff  and  saw 
no  Botten  Limestone  in  any  of  the  river  bluffs,  all  these 
exposures  representing  the  Bridgeport  and  Prairie  Bluff 
strata  only. 

The  principal  exposures  are  the  following:  From  Bridge- 
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port  the  bluff  extends  about  a  mile  down  the  river,  and  then 
after  a  barren  stretch  of  two  miles  or  more  come  the  bluffs 
at  the  old  Canton  Landing  described  above,  and  below  that 
the  following: 

(/)     Section  four  or  fire  miU$  heJoir  the  ohl  Canton  Landing^  Alabama 

River. 

1.  Sandstone  ledge,  fossiliferous,  yellowish,  and  wearing  into  very 

irregular  shapes 1  to  1  *^  feet. 

2.  Highly  fossiliferous,  blue  sand,  becoming  light  gray  below  con- 

taining Exogyra  coMata,  Tnrriteila,  &c.,  very  much  resembling 
specimens  from  Eufaula  5  to  6  feet. 

Two  hundred  yards  down  the  river  other  underljiug  beds 
are  to  be  seen,  as  follows: 

3.  Sandstone  ledge 1  to  1>^  feet. 

4.  Light  colored  sands,  no  fossils  observed 20  feet. 

At  an  old  abandoned  landing  just  above  Mixon^s  we  get  a 
very  good  section,  as  follows: 

(g)  Section  near  Mixon^s. 

1.  Yellow  sands  making  top  of  the  bluff  back  of  the  immediate  river 

bank,  at  least  3u  feet  exposed,  but  apparently  forming  the  whole 
slope  of  60  feet 60  feet. 

2.  Blue,  micaceous  sands,  with  the  same  fossils  as  No.  2  of  the  pre- 

ceding section 6  to  8  feet. 

3.  Sandstone  ledge    1  to  l^j  feet. 

4.  Light  colored  sands 40  feet. 

5.  Hard,  sandstone  ledge 1  foot. 

6.  Blue,  micaceous,  sandy  clays  (few  fossils) 10  feet. 

A  mile  or  two  above  Prairie  Bluff  there  is  a  high  bluff 
very  much  resembling  that  at  the  former  locality.  The  strata 
are  uudulatiug,  at  the  lower  en«l  ot  the  bluff  dipping  down 
stream  at  the  rate  f:f  1  foot  in  10,  at  the  upper  and  lying 
nearly  horizontal.     The  beds  here  are  as  follows: 

(//)     Section  on*!  mile  (ihore  Prairie  Bluf  {Rorkii  Bbiff),  Alahania  Hirer. 

1.  In  the  cliff  just  back  of  the  immediate  bluff  of  the  river  there  are 
about  40  feet  of  strata,  light  colored,  calcareous  sands,  with 
indurated  bands,  as  at  Prairie  Bluff 40  feet. 
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2.  Dark  blue,  sandy,  micaceous  clays,  with  a  few  fossils,  chiefly  Ano- 

mias 20  feet. 

3.  Hard,  yellow,  sandy  ledge,  the  broken  pieces  of  which  cover  the 

slope  of  No.  4.  It  dips  below  water  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
bluff 1  foot. 

4.  Grayish,  fossiliferous  sands,  full  of  shells  of  Pecten  quinquecosiatnSj 

which,  however,  are  very  friable 8  feet. 

5.  Hard,  yellowish,  sandy  ledge  like  No.  3 1  foot. 

6.  Bluish  gray,  calcareous  sands,  with  some  fossils.   10  feet. 

In  all  these  bluffs  the  indarated  sandstone  ledges  are  of 
very  irregular  thickness  and  lateral  extent  and  are  probably 
only  local  deposits  in  the  regular  strata  or  indurations  of  the 
sands. 

Prairie  Bluff, — This  locality  has  been  visited  by  Profes- 
sor Tuomey,  Professor  Winchell,  and  others.*  We  have 
very  little  to  add  to  their  descriptions,  except  to  point  out 
the  probable  equivalences  of  the  beds  occurring  here  v^ith 
those  just  described.     The  bluff  shows  the  following: 

(0    Sectional  Prairie  Bluff,  Alabama  River.    {Plate  XXVI;  Fig.  Q.) 

1.  Bluish  limestone  containing  Exogyra  coattnta,  Gryqha'a  venirulariSf 

and  great  numbers  of  shell  casts,  which  are  mostly  phospha- 
tiz«*d.  This  limestone  has  two  hard  ledges  passing  through  it. 
Professor  Winchell  gives  6  feet  as  the  thickness  of  this  lime- 
stone, but  we  include  with  it  some  overlying  fossiliferous.  sandy 

beds  and  make  the  thickness 20  feet 

Among  the  forms  recognized  in  casts  or  otherwise  from  this, 
stratum  may  be  mentioned  GrypJura  convexa,  Placuna  scabrUf 
Scaphites  Conradi,  and  Nautilus  Dekayi.  Besides  there  are  very 
many  other  turreted  shells  not  fully  identified.  The  associa- 
tion is  the  same  as  at  Canton  i^anding,  Foster's  Creek,  Tear  Up 
Creek,  &c. 

2.  Sandy  beds,  with  bands  of  hardened  sand  passing  through  them  ; 

the-e  harder  ledges  are  usually  fossiliferous,  the  commonest 
forms  being  Exogyra  costata  and  (iryphica  resicularln.  These  sands 
form  all  the  lower  part  of  the  bluff 50  to  60  feet. 

The  upper  sandy  beds  contain   great  numbers  of  Ostrea 
fcdcata  Mort.     The  lower  beds  are  of  dark  blue  color,  but 

♦Described  in  First  Bien.  Rep.  Geol.  of  Ala  ,  1850,  and  Proc.  Amer. 
Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  Vol.  X,  Part  II,  p.  90,  1856. 
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they  bleach  out  to  nearly  white  sand  where  they  come  to 
the  top  of  the  bluff,  a  short  distance  up  the  river  from  the 
landing. 

The  dip  of  the  strata  at  Prairie  Bluff  is  very  considerable, 
being  as  high  as  300  to  350  feet  to  the  mile. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  Mr.  Langdon  gave  this  bluff  a 
closer  examination.  He  subdivides  that  part  of  No.  1, 
immediately  above  the  sands,  as  follows  : 

1.  Shaly,  calcareous  sands,  yellowish  gray  on  weathered  surface ; 

contains  a  seam  of  phosphatic  greensand  at  the  top,  immedi- 
ately underneath  the  warehouse 4  feet. 

2.  Pseudo-Rotten  Limestone,  i  e.,  calcareous  clay 3  feet. 

3.  Shell  conglomerate 3to4  feet. 

4.  Light  colored  sands  Ac  ,  No.  2  of  the  section  in  the  text  above. 

Mr.  Langdon  makes  the  additional  important  observation 
here  that  the  very  rapid' dip  down  stream  is  confined  to  the 
sanda  strata  No.  4,  and  is  not  shared  by  Nos.  1  and  3,  which 
half  a  mile  below  the  warehouse  are  only  about  ten  feet 
nearer  water  level  than  at  the  warehouse,  while  the  upper- 
most indurated  ledge  in  the  sands  No.  4  dips  below  the 
water  within  a  distance  of  100  yards,  a  descent  of  some  40 
or  50  feet.  This  observation  would  show  an  uncomformity 
between  the  calcareous  and  the  sandy  parts  of  the  strata  at 
Prairie  Bluff. 

Our  discovery  of  the  phospatic  greensand  here  fixes  its 
position  in  the  geological  scale.  The  bed  at  Coatopa,  in 
Sumter  county,  seems  to  have  a  similar  position,  but  it 
appears  now  probable  that  there  are  at  least  two  of  these 
phosphatic  greensands  in  the  Ripley  formation. 

Between  Prairie  Bluflf  and  Rehoboth  the  hills  are  formed 
of  the  strata  overlying  the  limestone  No.  1  of  the  section. 
These  are  yellowish,  micaceous  sands,  in  beds  5  to  6  feet  in 
thickness,  separated  by  sandy  ledges,  and  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  upper  100  feet  of  the  section  at  the  old  Can- 
ton Landing.  In  structure  and  general  appearance  they  are 
like  the  dark  colored,  sandy  clays  of  Bridgeport,  but  the 
color  is  much  lighter,  due,  as  we  believe,  to  the  more  com- 
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plete  oxidation  of  the  materials.  In  these  sands  there  are, 
in  some  localities,  great  numbers  of  irregular  calcareous 
concretions.  All  the  sh^U  casts  occurring  in  the  upper 
calcareous  part  of  Prairie  Bluff,  together  with  the  calcare- 
ous sandstone  which  is  included  in  the  limestone,  are  very 
strongly  phosphatic,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  recent  inves- 
tigations of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Alabama. 

In  the  foregoing  sections  the  calcareous  and  fossiliferous 
parts,  about  20  feet  in  thickness,  appearing  at  the  mouth  of 
Tear  Up  Creek,  on  Foster's  Creek,  at  the  base  of  the  Canton 
Bluff,  and  at  the  top  of  Prairie  Bluff  are,  we  think,  the  same ;. 
for,  though  there  seem  to  be  slight  differences  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  different  materials  which  constitute  these  beds, 
these  differences  are  in  many  cases  due  to  differences  in 
the  groupings.  The  general  impression  made  upon  the 
mind  in  inspecting  them  is  that  they  are  identical ;  they 
contain  the  same  fossils  and  in  the  same  state  of  preserva- 
tion ;  they  hold  strata  of  sandy  limestone,  or,  rather,  of  cal- 
careous sandstone  which  are  very  highly  phosphatic ;  in  some 
instances,  where  analyses  have  been  made,  they  hold  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  all  cases  they  are 
overlaid  by  micaceous,  clayey  sands,  traversed  by  indurated 
bands  of  similar,  but  rather  more  sandy,  material.  These 
overlying  beds  differ  sometimes  conspicuously  in  color, 
which  at  Bridgeport,  near  the  water  level,  is  a  dark  blue, 
while  on  the  hills  back  of  the  old  Canton  Landing  and  back 
of  Prairie  Bluff  the  color  is  a  yellowish  gray.  This  differ- 
ence can  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  degree  of  oxida- 
tion, for  where  the  color  at  the  surface  is  yellow  we  have 
noticed  that  upon  digging  into  the  beds  a  few  inches  the 
dark  color  may  be  seen  in  most  cases.  In  our  minds  there 
is  no  doubt  of  these  equivalences.  Prof.  A.  Winchell  is  of 
opinion  that  the  lower  beds  of  the  Prairie  Bluff  section 
belong  to  the  Botten  Limestone,  but  we  were  unable  to  dis- 
cover anything  there  which  we  could  identify  with  the  Rotten 
Limestone.     There  is  no  doubt,  however,  for  reasons  above 
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given,  that  the  Botten  Limestone  is  not  far  below  the  lowest 
of  the  Prairie  Bloff  sands. 

Moscow. — On  the  Tombigbee  Biver  we  have  seen  only  one 
locality  where  the  strata  of  this  division  of  the  Cretaceous 
appear,  and  that  is  at  Moscow,  a  mile  or  two  above  Black 
Blnff^  already  described 

0)  Section  exposed  at  Moscow  and  below ^  Tombigbee  River.    {Plate  XX VT, 

Fig.  7.) 

1.  Black,  sbaly  clay,  devoid  of  fossils,  but  containing  a  few  rounded, 

concretionary  masses  l.ke  fucoids.  This  stratum  appears  below 
the  Moscow  Landing  and  is  the  principal  stratum  at  the  mouth 
of  Sucarnochee  River.  Thin  layers  of  calcite  lie  upon  this  clay, 
having  been  weathered  out  from  between  the  layers  of  clay,  in 
all 6  to  8  feet. 

2.  Dark  blue,  shaly,  argillaceous  limestone,  with  thin,  projecting 

ledges  of  harder  material,  10  to  12  feet  thick  near  Moscow,  but 
down  the  river  thickening  up  to 20  or  30  feel. 

3.  Thin  ledge  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  shells  of  the  small 

GryphsBh  {Grypfixa  vomer),  noticed  also  at  Foster's  Greek,  in 
Gee's  Bend 8  to  12  inches. 

4.  Hard,  white,  argi llaceous  limestone,  with  Exogyra  costata,  Gryphxa 

viHCularis  &c 10  feet.* 

This  stratum  is  indurated  near  the  top,  forming  a  hard 
ledge  which  is  highly  fossiliferous,  containing  Exogyra,  Gry- 
phaea,  Nautilus  Dckayi,  Baculites,  and  univalve  shells  in 
phosphatized  casts.  Many  of  these  casts  are  covered  with 
little  lumps  of  reddish,  phosphatic,  clayey  mat-erial,  which 
has  replaced  the  whole  of  the  original  matter  of  the  shells. 
Casts  of  this  kind  have  been  noticed  in  the  strata  of  this 
horizon  all  across  the  State  to  Barbour  county  end  seem  to 
be  quite  characteristic. 

In  this  argillaceous  limestone  there  is,  near  the  top,  a  very 
irregular,  hard  ledge,  consisting  in  the  main  of  comminuted 
shells  embedded  in  a  sandy  matrix.  This  ledge  is  very 
variable  in  thickness,  ranging  from  a  mere  line  up  to  10  feet, 
and  is  not  conformable  with  the  rest  of  the  strata,  but  ap- 
pears to  form  irregular  concretionary  or  segregative  masses 

•Near  the  landing  this  bed  is  not  less  than  26  feet. — E.  A.  S. 
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in  the  limestone.  It  contains  a  considerable  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid.  A  similar  phosphatic  sandy  bed  appears 
at  top  of  Prairie  Blufif,  at  the  base  of  the  Canton  Blu^,  and 
in  the  bank  of  Foster's  Greek,  above  described. 

The  dip  of  the  strata  at  Moscow  is  very  rapid  down  the 
stream,  and  at  the  same  time  irregular,  being  in  places  as 
much  as  350  feet  to  the  mile,  in  which  respect  it  agrees  with 
the  dip  at  Prairie  BhxfL  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  dip 
of  the  Tertiary  beds  nearest  to  these  two  sections,  viz.,  at 
Black  Bluff  on  the  Tombigbee  and  at  Midway  and  at  Mat- 
thews's  Landing  on  the  Alabama,  is  very  much  less,  being 
only  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  to  the  mile.  The  dip  of 
the  Bipley  beds,  indeed,  especially  near  the  top,  seems  to 
be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  underlying  Botten 
Limestone  and  other  Cretaceous  strata. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  Mr.  Langdon  and  myself  made  a 
more  careful  examination  of  the  bluffs  between  Moscow  and 
the  cut-off,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Sucarnochee  Creek,  a 
distance  of  a  mile  or  two.  We  found  the  strata  not  only 
strongly  undulating,  but  in  six  or  eight  places  very  distinctly 
faulted,  with  a  displacement  of  perhaps  ten  feet  maximum. 

Good  photographs  were  obtained  of  two  of  these  faults 
and  diagrams  were  made  of  several  others.  A  very  careful 
measurement  of  the  thicknesses  of  the  several  strata  ex- 
posed here  confirms  the  estimates  above  given  in  the  Mos- 
cow section,  except  that  the  black  clays  may  be  a  little 
thicker,  and  the  white,  argillaceous  limestone,  No.  4,  is  at 
least  25  feet  thick  at  the  landing.  Our  former  measurement 
was  made  a  short  distance  below,  where  only  10  feet  of  it 
were  seen. 

The  pockets  of  cross-bedded  sandstone  which  are  noted 
as  occurring  at  irregular  intervals  in  this  limestone  are  of 
very  limited  extent  and  of  varying  thickness.  In  one  or  two 
instances  they  have  been  broken  by  the  faults  above  noted* 
(See  Plate  XVIII  below,  under  "Undulations  and  Displace- 
ments in  the  Cretaceous.") 

That  which  we  find  most  difficult  of  explanation  at  Mos- 
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COW  is  the  passage  from  the  undoubted  Bipley  limestone, 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  in  horizon  with  the  beds  at 
the  old  Canton  Landing,  in  Gee's  Bend,  at  the  mouth  of 
Tear  Up  Creek,  &c.,  to  the  black  clays  of  the  Black  Bluff 
section  (Tertiary),  without  any  show  of  the  Bridgeport 
sandy  clays  and  the  Nautilus  and  the  Turritella  rocks.  And 
as  the  black  clays  and  the  Cretaceous  limestone  are  in  act* 
ual  contact,  visible  to  the  eye,  we  cannot  explain  the  failure 
of  these  beds  to  appear  here,  by  interruptions  in  the  contin- 
uity of  the  river  bluffs.  It  is  possible  that  the  black  clays 
may  be  the  representatives  of  the  Bridgeport  beds,  but  it  is 
not  probable,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  lithologically  iden- 
tical with  the  clays  of  Black  Bluff,  which  is  hardly  more 
than  a  mile  distant. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  completeness,  we  give  below  a  few 
sections  obtained  in  the  southern  part  of  Dallas  County 
where  the  Bipley  beds  are  exposed.  These  localities  have 
acquired  a  practical  interest  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
include  a  bed  of  phosphate  greensand,  which  has  been  used 
with  profit  upon  the  soil  as  a  fertilizer.  In  addition  to  this 
greensand  bed,  there  is  also  a  sandy,  phosphatic  limestone 
which  may  some  day  be  utilized,  since  it  holds  a  very  con- 
siderable percentage  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Snow  Hill  to  Miriter. — The  town  of  Snow  Hill  occupies  the 
summit  of  a  long  ridge,  at  the  southern  end  of  which  the 
Nautilus  and  the  Turritella  rocks  of  the  lowermost  Tertiary 
form  the  surface,  while  at  the  northern  end  of  the  ridge  the 
underlying  yellow  sands  are  the  surface  materials.  Descend- 
ing this  ridge  towards  the  north,  one  passes  over  yellowish 
gray,  micaceous  sands,  alternating  with  hard,  sandy  ledges 
which  tiake  off  under  the  action  of  the  weather.  These 
strata  are  the  same  as  those  exposed  on  the  hillside  near  the 
old  Canton  Landing  and  on  the  hill  north  of  Prairie  Bluff- 
Near  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Purifoy,  a  mile  or  so  from 
Snow  Hill,  we  see  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  these  sands  and 
shales  overlying  a  bed  of  phosphatic  greensand  three  feet  or 
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more  in  thickness.    The  section  here  exposed  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(k)    Section  near  W.  S,  Purifoy*8,  near  Snow  Hill, 

1.  Yellowish,  micaceous  sands,  in  beds  four  or  five  feet  thick,  sep- 

arated by  ledges  of  sandier  material,  which  flakes  off  in  weath- 
ering  50  to  00  feet. 

2.  Phosphatic  greensand,  holding  concretions  of  white  carbonate  of 

lime  and  a  good  deal  of  soft,  white  lime 4  feet. 

This  greensand  contains  from  1.5  to  2  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  It  lies  very  favorably  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  at  the 
level  of  the  cultivated  fields,  and  can  be  dug  and  spread  upon 
the  land  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense 
8.  Hard,  reddish  or  yellowish,  phosphatic  limestone,  forming  very 
irregular,  concretionary  masses 1  foot. 

4.  Yellowish,  calcareous  clays  containing  great  numbers  of  large 

Exogyra  costata,  Gryphaa  vesicularis,  Ac 20  feet. 

5.  Impure,  argillaceous  limestone,  containing  numbers  of  the  shells 

above  named 10  to  15  feet. 

This  greensand  has  been  tested  practically  by  Mr.  Pnri- 
foy,  and  with  the  most  flattering  results. 

On  Col.  N.  H.  R  Dawson's  place,  adjoining  Mr.  Purifoy's 
on  the  north,  the  same  beds  are  to  be  seen,  together  with 
some  still  lower.  Below  the  greensand  bed  there  are  some 
sixty  to  seventy  feet  of  calcareous,  sandy  beds  with  hard 
ledges,  and  near  the  base  of  the  series  an  impure  limestone 
weathering  into  calcareous  clays,  in  which  are  embedded 
great  numbers  of  Exogyra  costata  Gryphcea  vesiciUaris^  and 
phosphatized  shell  casts*  prominent  among  which  are  Nau^ 
ttltM  Dekayi,  and  Scaphites  Conradi.  This  shell  deposit  lies 
about  six  feet  above  a  bed  of  hard,  silicious,  phosphatic 
limestone  or  calcareous  sandstone,  which  is  the  lowest  of 
the  strata  here  exposed. 

CarlotoviUe. — ^At  Carlo wville  there  is  substantially  the  same 
section. 

(Z)  Section  at  CarlowvilUy  Dallas  County. 

1.  A  bed  of  phosphatic  green  sand  holding  much  lime,  in  small  con- 
cretions  and   in    soft    lumps    easily     crushed     between     the 

fingers 4  feet  or  more. 

17 
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2.  A  olayey,  glauconitic  limestone,  which  has  been  quarried  for  the 

purpose  of  building  culverts  on  the  railroad 8  feet. 

8.  Yellow  calcareous,  sandy  shales  with  hard  sandy  ledges.  The 
color  of  this  material,  where  wet  and  not  exposed  to  the  weather, 

is  dark  blue  like  that  at  Bridgeport 60  feet. 

In  the  lower  part  of  this  there  is  an    impure,   argillaceous 
limestone  which  holds  a  great  number  of  the  two  shells  above 
named,  together  with  casts  (phosphatized)  of  others. 
4.  Hard,  coarse   grained,   silicious    limestone    or  calcareous  sand- 
stone  2  feet* 

Richmond. — A  few  miles  southwest  of  Bichmond,  on  the 
land  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Kyser,  we  get  a  more  complete  section 
embracing  beds  which  overlie  the  preceding,  viz  : 

(m)  Section  S  miles  Southwest  of  Richmond,  Dallas  County. 

1.  Sandy  shales,  hardening  into  a  shaly  sandstone,  forming  a   con- 

spicuous ledge  along  the  hillsides.  This  is  underlaid  by  about 
20  feet  of  calcareous  sandy  clays,  similar  to  those  near  old  Canton 
Landing 20  feet^ 

2.  Calcareous,  sandy  ledge  somewhat  like  the  preceding,  but  perhaps 

more  calcareous.  This  also  overlies  a  series  of  calcareous  shales, 
86  feet  or  more 40  feet. 

8.  Bed  of  phosphatic  greensand,  with  lumps  of  soft  white  limestone 
and  concretions  of  lime 4  feet. 

4.  Impure,  clayey,  glauconitic  limestone,  making  a  shelf  or  ledge 
around  the  hillsides 3  to  5  feet. 

6.  Calcareous  shales  interstratified  with  beds  of  sandier  material 
which  form  projecting  ledges.  These  beds  correspond  in  appear- 
ance to  those  forming  the  hill  back  of  old  Canton  Landing,  and 
where  less  exposed  to  the  weather  they  still  retain  the  dark  blue 
color  which  is  characteristic  of  them  at  Bridgeport.  They  hold 
the  usual  fossils  in  their  lower  strata,  and  in  weathering  give  rise 
to  the  formation  of  a  calcareous,  clayey  soil 60  to  70  feet. 

6.  Hard,  silicious  limestone,  coarse  grained  and  phosphatic,  appear- 
ing near  the  water  level  at  base  of  the  hills 3  feet. 

We  have  not  yet  given  these  localities  the  close  examina- 
tion which  would  enable  us  to  say  with  certainty  what  their 
equivalents  are ;  yet,  from  the  position  of  the  fossiliferous, 
impure  limestone  containing  Exogyra  costata^  Gyryphcea  ves. 
tcularis,  and  the  phosphatic  shell  casts  above  named,  it 
seems  quite   probable  that  this  greensand  lies  some  50  feet 
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or  more  above  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  old  Canton  Landing 
and  of  Prairie  Blu£  I  should  also  add  that,  below  the 
phosphatic,  silicious  rock  at  the  base  of  the  proceeding  sec- 
tions, we  have  seen  at  other  localities  a  yellow  sand  which 
is  traversed  by  bands  of  silicious  sandstone  precisely  as  is 
the  case  at  Prairie  Bluff,  so  that  we  have  very  little  doubt 
of  the  equivalence,  although  it  is  not  certainly  made  out.* 

These  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  belonging  to  the  Ripley 
formation  have  recently  acquired  a  new  interest  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  throughout  the  State  very  gen- 
erally impregnated  with  phosphoric  acid,  often  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  them  available  as  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizers.  Thus  the  rock  at  Moscow  and 
westward  to  Coatopa  and  Livingston  and  thence  traced  to 
Shuqualak,  Miss.,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  has  been  found  to  be 
phosphatic,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  hard  ledges  of  lime- 
stone rock  occurring  in  the  Canton  bend,  and  thence  east- 
ward to  Minter,  and  on  to  Fort  Deposit,  and  thence  to 
Chunnenugga  Bidge  and  Union  Springs.  The  occurrence 
and  the  characters  of  these  phosphatic  rocks  will  be  more 
fully  described  at  another  place. 

THE  RIPLEY  EAST  OF  THE  ALABAMA  RIVER  REGION. 

Mr.  Langdon's  notes  on  this  part  of  the  State  will  be 
found  in  his  article  below,  and  to  this  the  reader  is  referred. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  main  variation  from  the  western 
Alabama  type  consists  in  the  very  great  increase  in  the  area 
occupied  by  the  strata  of  the  Bipley  type  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state.  Whether  this  results  in  part  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  thickness  of  the  strata  themselves  or  from  un- 
dulations in  them,  may  not  perhaps  be  definitely  asserted, 
but  taken  in  connection  with  the  apparent  absence  of  all 
the  strata  that  can  be  referred  to  the   Botten  Limestone,  it 

•A  bed  of  phosphatic  greensand  was  discovered  in  1886  by  Mr. 
Langdon  and  myself  at  Prairie  BluflT  just  overlying  the  limestone 
strata.  Whether  this  is  the  same  as  the  bed  above  described  or  a  dif- 
ferent one,  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  say.—  E.  A.  S. 
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seems  most  probable  that  there  is  actually  much  greater 
thickness  of  the  rocks  of  the  Ripley  type  along  the  Chatta- 
hoochee^ and  its  vicinity  than  further  west,  and  that  the 
Botten  Limestone  is  replaced  or  represented  by  strata  of 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  Ripley.  The  paleontology  of 
these  two  divisions  of  the  Cretaceous  has  not  been  very 
well  worked  out,  so  that  the  shells  give  us  comparatively 
little  help  in  the  matter,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  in  the  Rotten  Limestone,  although  it  has  a  large 
number  of  shells  in  its  strata,  these  shells  are  of  very  few 
kinds  and  mostly  of  those  kinds  that  are  common  in  the 
Ripley  strata  also. 

The  Ripley  strata  as  exposed  in  RusseU,  Barbour  and 
Bullock  counties  are  made  of  gray  micaceous  sands  with  in- 
durated ledges  running  through  them.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  formation  we  find  in  Russell  and  Bullock  counties, 
beds  of  massive  clays,  often  filled  with  concretions  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  These  clays  form  the  basis  of  soils  that  are 
heavy  and  to  some  extent  similar  to  the  prairie  clays  of  the 
Botten  Limestone,  except  that  the  color  is  quite  different, 
being  yellowish  or  reddish  instead  of  black.  Lands  based 
upon  these  clays  are  known  as  "hog-wallow"  lands.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  formation  as  shown  along  the  banks 
of  the  Chattahoochee  river  a  sandy  limestone  or  perhaps 
better  a  calcareous  sandstone  with  a  great  number  of 
echinoderms  is  conspicuous.  This  stratum,  which  forms 
the  river  banks  not  far  above  Otho,  is  similar  to  what  may 
be  seen  further  west  between  Linden  and  Dayton  and 
nearer  the  last  named  place. 

2.  The  Selma  Chalk  or  Rotten  Limestonk 

The  next  subdivision  of  the  Cretaceous  group,  viz :  the 
Selma  Chalk  or  Rotten  Limestone,  extends  for  many  miles 
along  both  the  rivers,  and,  assuming  a  uniform  dip  of  25  to 
30  feet  to  the  mile,  its  thickness  cannot  be  much  less 
than  930  to  1,200  feet  The  rock  is  of  comparatively  uni- 
form composition,  being  a  gray  to  bluish   colored,  argilla- 
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oeons^imestone,  traversed  at  intervals  by  bods  of  purer 
limestone  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  little  harder  in  tex- 
ture. In  some  places  the  material  is  a  dark  bluish  clay 
marl,  in  appearance  not  altogether  unlike  some  of  the  blue 
or  black  clays  at  the  base  of  the  Tertiary  group.  The  fos- 
sils of  the  Botten  Limestone  are  principally  Exogyra, 
GryphsBa  and  Ostrsea,  but  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
other  forms  become  more  abundant,  forming  transitions  to 
the  overlying  and  underlying  subdivisions. 

General  Section. — The  best  general  view  of  the  strata  of 
the  Botten  Limestone  is  afforded  by  the  record  of  a  boring 
for  an  artesian  well  at  Livingston,  Sumter  county.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  junction  of  the  Botten 
Limestone  and  Bipley  formations,  and  the  boring  there- 
fore, passes  through  the  whole  of  the  former  into  the 
underlying  Eutaw  green  sands.  The  boring  was  made 
from  December,  1854,  to  March,  .1857,  and  the  record  was 
carefully  kept  by  Dr.  B.  D.  Webb.  The  thickness  of  Botten 
Limestone  proper  penetrated  by  this  boring  is  930  feet,  the 
underlying  sands  and  greensands  belonging  probably,  for 
the  most  part  to  the  next  subdivision.  The  uppern^ost  20 
feet  are  certainly  in  part  Lafayette  and  probably  in  part 
Bipley  formation,  though  there  are  no  fossils  to  decide  the 
matter  definitely. 

Section  of  the  Rotten  Limestone  at  Livingston^  Sumter  County.    (See  Plate 

XXVIII,  Column  4.) 

Depth 
Materials.  in  feet. 

1.  Sandy  loam,  1  foot 1 

2.  Coarse,  dry  sand,  stratified,  12  feet 18 

8.    White  quicksand  (had  to  be  curbed),  7  feet 20 

4.  Soft,  rotten,  blue  limestone,  thickly  set  with  shells  and 

containing  iron  pyrites,  180  feet 200 

5.  White  limestone,  harder  than  the  proceeding,  with  very 

few  if  any  shells  or  pyrites,  50  feet 250 

6.  Hard,  blue  limestone,  so  hard  that  the  auger  cuts  it  with 

difficulty,  clear  of  shells  and  pyrites,  7  feet 257 

7.  Bluish  white  limestone,  not  so  hard  as  the  preceding, 

clear  of  shells  and  pyrites,  68  feet 825 
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8.  Very  hmrd,  white  limeslooe,  55  feet 380 

At  330  feet,  piMc^l  throogfa  astnuum  of  oyster  shells 
from  which  a  specimen  very  much  resembling  an  egg 
was  brought  op. 

9.  Light  Uoe  limestone,  not  so  hard  as  So.  8,  bot  harder 

than  Xo-  4,  47  feet 427 

10.  Blaish  brown  rock,  filled  with  small  shells.  In  this  there 

was  more  sand  than  in  the  blue  or  white  varieties  of 

rock,  58  feet 485 

11.  Hard,  white  rock,  105  feet 500 

12.  8<^t,  reddish  brown  rock.  2  feet 5112 

13.  Soft  rock  of  deep  bloe  color,  20  feet 612 

14.  Brownish  bloe  rock,  moderately  soft,  7d  feet 000 

15.  Hard,  gritty,  blaish  colored  rock,  so  hard  that  it  had  to 

be  drilled,  0  or  8  inches 000 

10.    Dark  blaish  colored  rock,  easily  cat  by  aoger,  10  feet. .  700 

17.  Soft^  whitish  limestone,  with  occasional  slight  change 

in  hardness  and  color,  250  feet 960 

18.  Hard  sandstone,  6  feet %6 

19.  Sand,  in  which,  at  964  feet,  a  small  stream  of  water  was 

reached,  which  ran  feebly  from  the  top  of  the  well, 

10  feet 966 

20.  Sand  rock.  1  foot 967 

21.  Coarse  greensand,  in  which  a  larger  stream  of  water 

was  reached  at  1,0(»  feet  depth,  38  feet 1,006 

22.  Sandstone,  2  feet 1,007 

23.  Greensand.  25  feet 1,032 

24.  Sandstone,  2  feel 1,034 

2^.  Coarse  greensand,  18  feet Ij062 

28.  Flint  rock  (crystallized),  1  foot 1,C^ 

27.  Very  fine  greensand,  9  feet  1,062 

In  this  greensand  the  well  wa^  stopped  at  a  depth  of 
l/)62feet 

In  the  following  notes  are  given  the  characters  of  the 
Rotten  Limestone  as  shown  in  a  few  prominent  blofiis  along 
the  rivers,  without  any  attempt  to  fix  absolutely  their  posi- 
tion in  the  vertical  scale  of  the  boring. 

The  great  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  lithological  charac- 
ters and  fossil  contents  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Botten 
Limestone  makes  it  impossible  as  yet  to  give  the  precise 
place  in  the  vertical  section  of  its  exposures  described  below, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  include  the  phosphatic 
greensands  immediately  below  the  limestone  proper.     We 
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have,  therefore,  not  attempted  to  represent  the  main  body 
of  the  limestone  except  in  the  single  plate  illustrating  the 
boring  at  Livingstone ;  but  in  Plate  XXVII  we  have  given 
several  figures  illustrating  th^  contact  of  the  Botten  Lime- 
stone with  the  underlying,  sandy  beds. 

EXPOSURES  OP  ROTTEN  LIMESTONE. 

About  eight  or  nine  miles  above  Moscow  landing  there 
is  at  Barton's  Bluff  an  exposure  of  about  sixty  feet,  con- 
sisting of  dark  bluish,  clayey  limestone,  or  perhaps  better 
described,  a  blue  marl,  with  several  harder  ledges  projecting 
from  the  face  of  the  bluff.  These  ledges  hold  a  good  many 
fossils,  the  principal  forms  being  Osfrea  larva  in  the  upper 
ledges  and  large  Gryphsea  and  Exogyra  in  the  lower  ones. 
These  dark,  clayey,  limestone  bluffs  continue  up  the  river 
to  within  nine  miles  of  Demopolis.  They  are  probably 
represented  by  No.  4  of  the  boring. 

On  the  Alabama  a  similar  material  makes  the  bluff  at 
Lexington  Landing,  and  it  holds  also  a  large  number  of 
shells,  especially  those  of  Exogyra  and  other  oysters. 

At  Demopolis  the  bluff  is  made  of  a  very  compact,  light 
blue  or  gray  limestone,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
highly  fossiliferous.  A  similar  limestone  makes  the  bluffs 
for  several  miles  down  the  river,  nearly  to  Barton's  Bluff, 
where,  as  alreadys  tated,  it  is  more  argillaceous  and  darker 
in  color. 

On  the  Alabama  the  counterpart  of  the  Demopolis  Bluff 
may  be  seen  at  Elm  Bluff  and  at  White  Bluff. 

The  same  rocks  may  also  be  seen  on  the  Upper  Tombig- 
bee  River  (above  the  mouth  of  the  Tuscaloosa)  at  Jones's 
Bluff,  where  the  railroad  bridge  crosses  the  river. 

Underlying  the  Demopolis  limestone  there  is  a  stratum 
of  undetermined  thickness  of  a  tolerably  pure  limestone  of 
light  yellow  color,  filled  with  concretionary  lumps,  cylinders, 
4fec.,  of  clay.  When  this  clay  washes  out  it  leaves  the 
limestone  perforated  in  every  direction,  which  circumstance 
is  referred  to  the  name  "bored  rocL"    Below  Areola  this 
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bored  rock  is  quite  thick,  and  has  bedding  planes  two  or 
three  feet  apart,  which  cause  the  rock  to  break  up  into 
hirge  cubical  blocks. 

At  Areola  and  at  Hatch's  Blu£^  on  the  Tuscaloosa,  the 
bored  rock  is  near  the  top  of  the  blu£^  and  underlying  it 
is  softer  and  crumbling  Botten  Limestone  of  the  usual 
character.  The  bored  rock  has  sometimes  been  burned 
for  lime,  and  its  outcrop  may  be  followed  westward  as  far 
at  least  as  Sherman,  in  Sumter  County.  It  forms  a  rocky 
ridge  wherever  it  comes  to  the  surface. 

The  limestone  underlying  the  bored  rock  for  many  feet 
is  tolerably  uniform  in  composition  and  resembles  that  of 
the  Demopolis  Blu£^  except  that  it  is,  if  anything,  rather 
more  argillaceous  and  less  compact,  being  rather  a  white, 
calcareous  clay  than  a  limestone.  There  is  nothing  of  in- 
terest to  record  at  any  of  the  bluffs  of  the  river  from  Hatch's 
Bluff  up  to  Wolfs  Bluff,  just  above  Cowan's  Landing. 

Here  come  in  the  strata,  still  better  exposed  higher  up 
at  Erie  and  at  Choctaw  Bluff,  which  form  the  transition  be- 
tween the  Botten  Limestone  and  the  sands  of  the  Eutaw 
formation,  and  which  probably  represent  the  Tombigbee 
saod  group  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Hi%ard,  if  this  group  has  its 
counterpart  on  the  Tuscaloosa  river. 

Characteristic  fossils  of  this  horizon  appear  to  be  certain 
reptilian  bones,  Mosasaurus,  the  curious  Radiolitea  lameUosus 
teeth  of  sharks,  and  large  palatal  teeth  {Pfychodus  Mortoni 
and  others). 

The  lowermost  strata  of  the  Botten  Limestone  (calcareous 
clays)  also  contain  many  of  these  fossils,  and  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned,  shells  of  Inoceramus  in  great  numbers 
and  of  great  size.  These  shells  are  of  fibrous  texture,  the 
thickness  of  the  shell  (half  an  inch  or  less)  forming  the 
length  of  the  fibres.  In  consequence  of  this  structure  they 
are  very  fragile  and  it  is  impossible  to  take  them  out  un- 
broken except  by  removing  a  block  of  the  matrix  rock  with 
them. 

In  no  localities  have  I  seen  them  in  greater  numbers  and 
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of  larger  size  than  in  the  long  bluff  at  Fairfield,  on  the  Tom- 
bigbee  river,  in  the  southern  part  of  Pickens  county,  and 
in  the  fields  back  of  House  Bluff,  on  the  Alabama  river,  in 
Autauga  county.  In  the  former  place  they  are  perfectly 
preserved,  and  many  of  them  are  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter. 

Near  House  Bluff  they  are  seen  in  the  old  fields,  asso- 
ciated with  Leiodon  bones,  sharks'  teeth,  and  phosphatic 
greensands.  In  the  weathering  of  rock  they  break  into 
fragments  which,  though  slightly  separated,  retain  their  re- 
lative position  and  preserve  the  outline  of  the  shell.  In 
many  cases  these  fragments  cover  a  space  three  feet  in 
diameter,  indicating  the  size  of  the  shell  as  at  least  two  feet 
in  diameter. 

These  would  probably  form  the  first  of  the  transition 
beds  above  mentioned. 

On  the  Alabama  river  these  beds  make  their  appearance 
above  the  latitude  of  Selma  at  Cunningham's  and  House 
Bluffs.  Inasmuch  as  their  paleontologic  relations  have  not 
yet  been  determined  and  as  they  are  more  closely  related  in 
lithologic  character  to  the  Eutaw,  we  have  thought  it  best 
to  combine  them  with  the  latter  formation  in  our  descrip- 
tion. The  first  five  sections  in  the  next  division  (Eutaw) 
exhibit  the  Botten  Limestone  in  connection  with  the  nexi 
underlying  beds. 

TOPOGBAPmO  AND  OTHEB  CHABACTERS. 

The  sections  of  the  Botten  Limestone  away  from  the 
rivers  are  not  very  satisfactory  except  along  the  minor 
streams,  whose  banks  are  often  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  composed  of  this  rock.  This  limestone,  how- 
ever, appears  at  the  surface  across  the  greater  part  of  the 
State,  or  at  least  as  far  eastward  as  the  central  parts  of 
Macon  and  Bullock  counties,  beyond  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  ii  In  this  region  there  is  a  very  great 
uniformity  in  the  topographical  and  agricultural  features  of 
the  country  underlaid  by  it  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
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uniformity  in  the  composition  of  the  strata.  This  section 
of  the  State  has  been  so  well  described  by  ProJE.  Tuomey 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  him : 

"The  surface  of  the  country,  underlaid  by  the  Bottea 
Limestone,  is  but  little  diversified ;  it  is,  however,  occasion- 
ally broken  in ta  rounded  bald  knolls,  as  may  be  seen  between 
Areola  and  Demopolis,  and  between  Livingston  and  Sumter- 
ville.  The  summits  of  these  hillocks  are  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  cedars,  but  more  frequently  they  are  quite 
bare,  or  covered  with  but  a  scanty  vegetation ;  even  where 
the  surface  is  but  slightly  undulating,  bald  spots-  occur 
where  the  naked  rock  has  come  up.  But  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  this  region  is  the  extensive  tracts  of  land 
covered  with  a  deep,  black  soil  of  great  depth,  and  extra- 
ordinary fertility,  which  may  be  seen  in  various  parts  of 
Sumter,  Greene,  Marengo,  Perry,  and  Dallas,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  'cane  brake.'  The  surface  of  the^ie  remark- 
able tracts  has  barely  sufficient  inclination  to  admit  of  easy 
drainage,  without  giving  the  water  force  enough  tp  remove 
the  soil,  so  that,  instead  of  excavating  a  chanuel  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trough-like  depressions  where  this  sort  of 
land  occurs,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  soil,  or  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable space,  where  it  loses  all  transporting  power. 

"The  unbroken  surface  of  this  region  is  due  to  the  homo- 
geneous character  of  the  limestone,  which  suffers  waste 
equally  on  this  account,  over  considerable  areas ;  aud  hence 
the  entire  absence  of  ravines,  and  other  abrupt  irregulari- 
ties. The  effects  of  this  feature  upon  the  soil  must  be 
obvious ;  nothing  escapes,  every  particle  of  organic  matter 
remains  on  the  surface,  or  is  removed  but  a  short  distance, 
to  be  again  deposited.  A  soil  formed  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  from  such  a  material  as  this,  rotten  limestone, 
can  not  fail  to  possess  extraordinary  fertility. 

"All  calcareous  soils  stand  high  in  relation  to  the  power 
of  both  imbibing  and  retaining  moisture  ;  the  hygrometric 
property,  or  the  power  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  is   also  very  considerable  in  such  soils.     The 
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effects  of  these  properties  are  strikingly  illustrated,  in 
the  uncleared  parts  of  the  cane  brake,  where  one  can 
scarcely  satisfy  himself  that  he  is  not  standing  on  the 
low  grounds  of  a  river ;  the  deep,  alluyial-looking  soil 
beneath  his  feet,  the  moisture-loving  long  moss  ( TiUandsia 
usneoides)  above  his  head,  together  with  an  undergrowth 
of  Sabals,  Palmettoes,  and  other  natives  of .  damp  soils, 
strengthen  the  illusion. 

"But  the  traveler  who  visits  this  region  after  a  rainy 
season,  will  stand  in  but  little  need  of  illustration  of  th^ 
retentive  power  of  prairie  soiL  Little  can  he  imagine 
that  the  smooth  road,  level  as  a  bowling  green,  and 
glistening  in  the  sun  from  very  polish,  over  which  he 
passes,  may,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  be  converted 
into  a  mass  of  clay  sufficiently  soft  to  allow  his  wheels 
to  drop  down  to  the  axle,  but  having  a  tenacity  that  no 
clay  ever  had. 

"Situated,  as  these  lands  are,  with  navigable  streams  to 
the  right  and  left,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. They  are,  consequently,  nearly  all  in  cultivation, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  appearance  the 
country  presented,  to  the  early  settlers.  Considerable 
tracts  were  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and  covered  with  tall 
grass,  and  a  profusion  of  showy,  flowering  plants. 

"  The  absence  of  trees  on  prairies  has  excited  some  specu- 
lation, and  has  been  attributed  to  different  agencies. — ^Among 
the  uncultivated  spots  of  the  Cretaceous  formation  of  Ala- 
bama, there  are  spots  without  trees,  but  the  cause  is  quite 
obvious :  they  are  elevated  spqts,  where  the  soil  is  washed 
away  by  every  shower  of  rain,  so  that  the  little  organic  mat- 
ter derived  from  the  scanty  herbage  growing  on  the  spot, 
disappears  in  this  way,  instead  of  remaining  to  produce  a 
soil:  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  localities  more  un- 
favorable to  the  growth  of  trees.  But  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  barren  spots,  wherever  soil  has  accumulated,  trees 
have  taken  possession,  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  their 
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gradual  encroachment,  with  the  persimmon  tree  at  their 
head. 

**Bot  the  absence  of  trees  upon  the  rich  soils  of  the  prai- 
ries, is  more  remarkable,  yet  it  appears  to  me,  not  more 
difficolt  of  explanation.  Any  cause  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  young  trees  from  the  seed  will  produce,  in  time, 
a  prairie,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  character  of  the  soil 
The  most  probable  cause  seems  to  be  the  annual  burnings, 
practiced  by  the  Indians,  to  facilitate  hunting,  and  travel- 
ing all  about;  that  this  was  their  practice,  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  those  who  lived  amongst  theuL  The  same  practice 
prevails  amongst  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  thinly  settled 
parts  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from 
woodland  and  other  pastures,  the  dead  vegetable  matter  of 
the  preceding  season;  and  I  have  seen  pine  woods,  that 
have  been  subjected  to  this  treatment,  in  a  fair  way  to  be- 
come prairies.  The  heavy  growth  of  sedge-grass  burned  off 
in  spring  being  quite  sufficient  to  produce  heat  enough  to 
destroy  the  young  trees,  just  starting  from  the  seed,  and 
often  those  of  some  size.  Of  course  this  effect  can  only 
follow  where  the  grass  and  undergrowth  is  in  considerable 
quantity ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  rich  limestone  soils 
are  most  frequently  prairie,  than  those  that  are  less  favored ; 
the  luxuriant  crop  of  grass,  and  other  plants,  furnish  com- 
bustible matter  sufficient  to  prevent  the  usual  succession  of 
young  trees.  But  where  this  cause  is  removed  by  the  dis- 
continuation of  the  practice  alluded  to,  trees  soon  take  pos- 
session,— but  even  then,  trees  having  heavy  seeds,  such  as 
the  oak,  must  spread  slowl^^  unlike  the  pine,  which  has 
seeds  furnished  with  wings,  and  capable  of  spreading  over 
considerable  areas  in  a  short  time.*' 

Throughout  this  territory  there  are  tracts  usually  the 
summits  and  southern  slopes  of  hills  iu  which  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  are  covered  with  sands  and  loams.  These  are  the 
remnants  of  a  covering  which  once  spread  over  the  whole 
region  but  which  has  in  great  measure  been  removed  by 
subsequent  denudation.     The  mingling  of  these  sandy  beds 
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with  the  calcareous  clays  and  clayey  limestones  of  the  Cre- 
taceous has  given  origin  to  very  characteristic  soil  varieties 
which  will  be  more  specially  treated  in  an  another  place. 

CHALK  IN  THE  ROTTEN  LIMESTONE. 

Mr.  K.  M.  Cunningham  of  Mobile,  a  well  known  micro- 
scopist,  undertook  for  me  the  investigation  of  the  character- 
istic rocks  of  this  formation,  and  the  results  of  his  examina- 
tion of  specimens  collected  from  various  points  from  Mont- 
gomery westward,  are  given  in  the  accompanying  article  by 
him.  The  statement  has  often  been  made  that  the  true  chalk 
is  absent  from  the  Cretaceous  formations  of  North  America, 
but  we  have  here  evidence  that  it  is  present  in  no  inconsid- 
erable proportions  in  Alabama,  and  Hill  has  recently  shown 
that  it  occurs  in  Arkansas  and  in  Texas,  and  we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  other  states  will  yield  upon  closer  examina- 
tion very  similar  material.* 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  Alabama  material 

is  far  from  being  pure  chalk,  since  in  most  cases  it  is  highly 
charged  with  clayey  matters,  and  these  chalk  bearing  beds 
are  interstratified  with  others  which  hold  great  numbers  of 
shells  of  exogyra^gryphcea,  And  other  oysters,  which  are  by  no 
means  deep  sea  forms.  Yet  from  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  forms  of  foraminifera  have  been  dredged  in 
recent  times  which  are  identical  with  some  that  occur  in  the 
Cretaceous  chalk  of  England. 

The  following  list  includes  species  of  foraminifera  of  the 
chalk  of  England  and  Europe,  which  are  also  found  in  the 
recent  Atlantic  deep  sea  mud  or  ooze. 


Rotalia  globulosa  Cristellaria  cultrata 

"        turgida  **  rotulata 

**       perforata  **  crepidula 

*Prof.  Calvia,  in  his  recent  address  before  the  Am.  Association  at 
Brooklyn,  (1894)  has  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  true  chalk 
among  the  strata  of  several  of  the  Western  States,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  &c.  The  records  of  these  occurrences,  have  in  some  cases 
been  in  print  for  many  years,  but  have  been  either  overlooked  or 
not  fully  appreciated. 
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Textularia  aciculata  Lagena  sulcata 
**         aspera  *'      globosa 

**  globulosa  Polymorphina  lactea 

**  striata  "  communis 

Globigerina  bulloides  **  compressa 

Nodosaria  radicula  *'  orbignii 

**         raphanus  Planorbulina  lobulata 

Dentalina  communis  Pulvinulina  micheliana 

Verneuilina  triquetra  Spyroplecta  biformis 

Verneuilina  polystropha  Glandulina  laevigata 


NOTES  ON  THE  MICRO-GEOLOGY  OF  ALABAMA 

—CRETACEOUS. 


By  K.  M.  Cunningham. 


The  Chalk. — The  first  in  economic  and  scientific  importance  of  the 
strata  of  Alabama  that  presents  anything  of  micropic  interest,  may 
be  placed  that  portion  of  the  sedimentary  series  of  rocks,  composing 
the  Cretaceous  system  of  Geology,  i.  e.,  the  Chalk  formation,  and 
which  is  strikingly  and  widely  exhibited  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  in 
a  zone  traversing  the  State  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  being 
very  nearly  limited  to  the  middle  and  southerly  portions  of  the 
State.  The  "Chalk"  of  Europe  has  been  for  more  than  a  half  century, 
a  favorite  theme  for  Geological  investigation,  and  it  is  with  the  Eu- 
ropean chalk  areas  that  casual  and  general  readers  of  Natural 
Science  are  mostly  familiar,  through  the  medium  of  foreign  publica- 
tions. It  is  therefore  with  a  justifiable  pride  one  enters  upon  the 
task  of  showing  that  the  Chalk  formation  of  Alabama  has  most  of  the 
peculiarities  which  characterize  the  British  and  other  European 
chalks,  whether  in  natural  scenic  variety  or  in  its  internal  structure, 
or  mineralogically.  The  definition  of  "Chalk"  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing phraseology  transcribed  from  the  9th,  or  latest  edition,  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica:  "Chalk,  an  earthy  limestone  of  the  upper 
Cretaceous  group  of  rocks  ;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  *>f  from  2.4  to  2.6, 
is  rough  to  the  touch,  is  friable,  and  presents  an  uneven  fracture ;  it 
has  an  insipid  taste,  and  adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue;  it  is  usually 
white,  and  imparts  its  color  to  surfaces  over  which  it  is  rubbed.  On 
microscopical  examination,  chalk  is  found  to  consist  in  the  main  of 
the  minute  shells  of  the  Foraminifera.  In  addition  to  calcium  car- 
bonaie,  chalk  usually  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  water,  with  some 
free  silica,  and  ferric  oxide,  besides  minor  impurities."  Also,  in  the 
Micrographic  Dictionary,  an  explanation  of  the  structure  of  chalk  is 
given  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  microscopic  shells  are  embedded 
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in  an  apparently  amorphous  paste,  or  matrix,  which,  when  its  struct- 
ure is  examined  under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  shows 
the  extremely  small  bodies  commonly  known  as  crystalloids,  and 
first  described  by  the  micrographer,  Dr.  Ehrenberg,  and  found  by 
him  to  be  a  material  component  of  the  chalk  of  Brighton  and  Dover 
clifTs,  on  the  British  coast;  these  particles  have  an  average  diameter 
of  1.-4000  of  an  inch,  and  are  likewise  characteristic  of  the  chalk  of 
Alabama,  and  are  beautifully  demonstrated  iti  specimens  of  the  milky 
waters,  resulting  from  the  brushing  down  in  water  of  samples  of  the 
chalk ;  when  a  considerable  thickness  of  this  chalk  sediment  is  per- 
mitted to  dry,  its  particles  cohere,  and  every  touch  of  the  substance 
examined  under  a  thousand  diameters  power,  is  shown  to  be  made  up 
of  an  aggregation  of  these  infinitesimal  oval  particles.  These  parti- 
cles, together  with  the  foraminifieral  forms,  give  conclusive  evidence 
of  chalk,  and  are  peculiar  to  chalk  alone.  Having  been  commis. 
sioned,  and  instructed  by  the  State  Geologist  for  Alabama  to  take 
the  field  and  assist  him  in  securing  satisfactory  proof  that  there  ex- 
isted a  true  Chalk  formation  within  the  bounds  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  in  determining  its  approximate  extent,  the  month  of 
March,  1802,  was  devoted  to  visiting  and  noting  localities  ot  occur- 
rence at  many  points  within  the  known  Cretaceous  area.  As  a  result 
of  the  operations  and  tests  in  the  field,  satisfactory  proof  was  secured 
of  the  existence  of  true  chalk  strata  in  the  area  examined.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  results  to  be  accomplished,  the  following  points  in  the 
Cretaceous  area  were  visited  and  suitable  cabinet  specimens  of  the 
chalk  were  secured  and  forwarded  to  the  State  Geologist,  at  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.,  for  permanent  preservation.  At  the  same  time  duplicate 
specimens  were  reserved  for  the  final  determinative  proof  to  be  fin- 
ished in  the  laboratory:  Livingston,  bluff  on  Sucarnochee  Creek; 
Gainesville,  on  Tombigbee  river  ;Epes  Station,  on  A.  G.  S.  Ry ;  Jones' 
Bluff,  on  Tombigbee  River.  All  of  the  above  points  being  situated  in 
Sumter  county,  Ala.  Eutaw,  on  the  A.  G.  S.  Ry  ;  Hays  Station,  A.  G. 
S.  Ry ;  Choctaw  Bluff,  on  Warrior  River.  All  situated  in  Greene 
county,  Ala.  Areola  Bluff,  on  Warrior  River,  in  Hale  county,  Ala. ; 
Marion  Junction,  on  E.  T.  V.  &  G.  Rd ;  Selma,  and  the  following 
points  on  the  Alabama  River:  Cahaba,  King's  landing,  White  Bluff, 
Elm  Bluff,  Moseley's  landing;  all  situated  in  Dallas  county,  Ala. 
Bridgeport  and  Prairie  Bluff,  on  Alabama  River,  both  places  situated 
in  Wilcox  county.  Alabama.  Harrison's  landing,  on  Alabama  River, 
in  Autauga  county,  Ala.  Benton,  on  Alabama  River,  in  Lowndes 
county;  Montgomery,  on  Alabama  Kiver,  in  Montgomery  county, 
Ala.  Uniontown,  Gallion,  and  Van  Dorn  stations,  on  E.  T.  V.  &  G. 
R.  R. ;  and  Demopolis,  on  Tombigbee  River.  All  of  these  latter 
points  being  in  Marengo  county,  Ala. 

The  Bluffs  present  imposing  evidence  of  the  great  thickness  of  the 
Chalk  strata,  in  cases  towering  above  the  river  level  to  a  hundred 
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feet  or  more,  and  vieing  in  their  impressiveoess  with  the  Chalk 
eacarpments  characteristic  of  the  chalk  scenery  of  the  English  coast 
and  its  downs.  After  qaitting  field  investigations,  work  was  re- 
sumed on  the  duplicate  specimens,  and  microscopic  slide  prepara- 
tions representative  of  each  locality  visited  were  duly  prepared  and 
appropriately  labeled,  and  in  addition  to  the  slides  so  prepared  a 
quantity  of  the  foramini feral  powders  was  permanently  preserved  in 
small  vials,  each  containing  from  one  to  two  cubic  centimetres,  and 
from  the  contents  of  these  vials  a  sufficient  amount  was  used  to  pre- 
pare its  corresponding  slide,  both  slides  and  vials  were  properly 
labeled  and  forwarded  to  the  State  Geologist  for  preservation  in  the 
State  Geological  Cabinet.  A  portion  of  the  prepared  material  from 
each  point  visited  was  reserved,  and  the  whole  mixed  together,  so  as 
to  indicate  the  average  aggregation  of  specific  forms  for  the  whole 
chalk  area.  Every  portion  of  this  material  so  mixed  was  carefully 
examined,  and  every  form  illustrative  of  a  typical  species  was  re- 
moved or  selected  out  of  the  material,  and  after  exhausting  all  avail- 
able, distinct  specific  forms,  they  are  isolated  and  transferred  to  two 
slide  preparations  and  arranged  serially  in  lines,  to  be  used  in  the 
identification  of  the  specific  names  of  the  foraminiferal  shells  charac- 
teristic of  the  Alabama  Chalk.  The  identification  of  the  specific 
forms  was  successfully  undertaken  and  finished  through  the  courtesy 
of  Prof.  Anthony  Woodward,  Ph.  D.,  of  New  York,  and  whose 
list  of  specific  names  appears  below  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
The  result  of  his  determinations,  shows  that  the  chalk  of  Alabama  is 
richly  represented  in  the  number  of  its  genera  and  species,  as  the 
list  enumerates  forty-one  species  under  nineteen  genera.  If  close 
attention  is  paid  to  all  that  has  been  recorded  in  the  preceeding  text, 
sufficient  evidence  is  adduced,  and  proof  fully  established  that  the 
Chalk  is  widely  distributed  over  a  goodly  portion  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  and  tne  citizens  of  the  State  whose  agricultural  interests, 
and  homes,  are  situated  within  the  Chalk  area,  and  readers  in  general 
have  it  within  their  power  to  form  a  more  correct  view  of  its  nature 
and  origin,  and  they  would  be  wise  to  abandon  the  incorrect  terms 
common  thereabout,  and  to  substitute  the  distinctive  appellation 
"Chalk,'*  for  "Rotten  Limestone,"  "Soapstone,"  and  **Limerock;'' 
localisms,  which  are  really  misnomers,  and  which  are  misleading  in 
their  persistent  use.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  give  herein  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
Natural  history,  an  outline  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Fora- 
minifera  in  the  scale  of  organized  nature.  The  Foraminifera,  are 
classed  as  a  subdivision  of  the  Rhizopoda,  of  the  natural  system  of 
classification  of  animal  life,  the  word  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
roots,  meaning  root,  and  foot.  The  Rhizopoda  composing  organisms 
of  the  simplest  structure,  with  soft  bodies,  or  with  external  shells,  or 
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tests.  The  word  Foraminifera,  is  derived  from  two  Latin  word 
roots,  meaning ;  hole,  and  bearer  on  account  of  the  shells,  in  a  major- 
ity of  instances,  being  perforated  everywhere  with  minute  holes,  or 
pores,  called  '^foramina/'  through  which  are  extruded  portions  of  the 
internal  '"bioplasmic"  or  living  substance  termed  **sarcode"  and 
which  thread-like  extensions  are  termed  **pseudopodia"  or  false  feet; 
it  is  by  means  of  the  retractile  power  of  this  gelatinous-like  living 
substance  through  the  perforations  of  the  shells,  that  the  alimentary 
and  secreting  functions  are  exercised  in  building  up  the  successive 
chambers  of  the  shell,  and  in  the  reproductive  duplication  of  its  kind 
in  the  living  species.  Geology  recognizes  the  prevalence  of  Fora- 
minifera  in  the  earliest  of  the  sedimentary  strata  grouped  under  the 
system  of  Rocks,  known  as  the  Lauren tian,  and  while  there  is  some 
existing  controvery,  as  to  the  true  definite  character  of  the  structure 
asserted  to  be  a  foraminifer,  namely  the  Eozoon  Canadense,  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  plentiful  occurrence  of  the  Foraminifera  in  all 
epochs  or  periods  subsequent  to  the  depositions  of  the  Laurentian 
strata,  and  of  their  persistence  through  all  geological  periods  down  to 
the  present  time. 

FORAMINIFERA   FOUND  IN  THE  ALABAMA  CHALK. 

identified  by 

Anthony  Woodward,  Ph.  D. 

Anomalina  ammoides,  Reuss,  sp.  Lingulina  carinata,  d'Orbigny. 

Bigenerina  capreolus,  d'Orbigny,  Marginulina  Badensis,  Hautk. 

sp.  Nodosaria  bacillium.  Defrance. 

Bolivina  dilatata,  Reuss.  '*        badensis,  d'Orbigny. 

"        punctata,  d'Orbigny.  *'        communis.  d'Oobigny. 

Bulimina  elegans,  d'Orbigny.  "        (D)filiforinis,d'Orbigny. 

**        elongata,  d'Orbiney.  "        obliqua.  Linne.  sp. 

Cristellaria,  calcar.  Linne,  sp.  "        raphanus,  Linne,  sp. 

"        gibba, d'Oobigny.  **        (D)  retrorsa.  Reuss,  sp. 

"        cultrata,  Montfort,  sp.  "        (Gl)  rotundata,  Keuss. 

**        rotulata,  Lamarck,  sp  **        vertebralis.  Batsch,  sp. 

DiscorbinaBerthelotii, d'Orbigny,  Pleurostomella  alternans,  Schwa- 

sp.  ger. 

Frondicularia  alala,  d'Orbigny.  Pulvinulina    Canariensis,    d'Or- 

gaultina,  Reuss.  bigny,  sp. 


<< 


"        inseqnalis.  Costa.  **        lobata,  Hautk. 

"        lanceola,  Reuss.  "        Menardii,  d'Orbigny.  sp. 

"        marginata,  Reuss.  Polymorphina  cammuis,  d'Orbig- 

"        solea,  (v.  Hag.)  ny. 

Gaudryina  pupoides.  d'Orbigny.  Textularia  globulosa,  Ehrenberg, 

Globigerina  bulloid^s,  d'Orbigny.  "        sagittata,  Defrance. 

Legena  hispida,  Keuss.  Truncatulina  lobatula,  W.  &  J.  sp. 

"        ovum  ?  Ehrenberg,  sp.  V-aginulina  legumen,  Linne,  sp. 
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3.    Tee  Eijtaw  Formation. 


GENERAL   CHARACTERS. 


As  noted  above,  the  sandy,  fossiliferoos  strata  lying  bo- 
neath  the  argillaceous  and  calcareous  rocks  whose  lithologio 
character  is  so  well  defined  by  the  name  of  Botten  LimeBt(Hie 
are  referred  by  us  to  the  Eutaw  formation.  In  striking  ooiK- 
trast  with  the  Botten  Limestone,  this  series  of  deposits 
consists  of  sands  and  clays  with  little  or  no  calcareous  matter 
except  in  the  uppermost  25  or  30  feet  spoken  of  above  as 
forming  a  transition  between  the  Botten  Limestone  proper 
and  the  sands  of  the  undoubted  Eutaw. 

This  upper  member  of  the  Eutaw  formation  consists  at 
the  summit  of  a  bed  5  feet  in  thickness  of  indurated,  oal- 
careous  sands,  with  numerous  fossils  and  irregularly  shaped 
nodules  of  nearly  pure  phosphate  of  lime,  together  with 
many  highly  phosphatized  shell  casts,  and  in  addition  the 
sand  itself  is  very  generally  phosphatic.  Below  this  bed 
there  are  15  feet  of  sand  with  comparatively  few  fossils,  ex- 
cept in  a  thin  layer  of  compacted  shells  at  the  base  and  in 
two  or  three  similar  shell  layers  dividing  the  sand  at  different 
horizons.  These  shell  beds  are  also  usually  phosphatic. 
Beneath  the  lowest  comes  a  bed  of  greensand  6  to  8  feet  in 
thickness,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  high  percentage 
(up  to  5  per  cent.)  of  phosphoric  acid.  These  phosphatic 
and  calcareous  beds  have  been  less  closely  examined 
on  the  Alabama  Biver  than  on  the  Tombigbee,  where  they 
appear  to  be  somewhat  thicker. 

The  bulk  of  the  lower  and  principal  member  of  the  Eutaw 
formation  consists  of  cross  bedded  sands,  with  subordinate 
beds  of  pebbles  and  of  thinly  laminated  clays  with  sandy 
partings  in  many  alternations.  The  exact  sequence  of  these 
beds  is  known  only  for  about  80  or  90  feet  below  the  phos- 
phatic strata  above  mentioned.  (See  profile  at  the  House 
Bluff,  Alabama  Biver,  PI.  XXVII,  Fig.  5. ) 
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The  meet  striking  peculiarities  of  the  varions  beds  of  the 
lower  member  of  the  Entaw  formation  are  found  in  the 
abrupt  changes  which  they  undergo  in  both  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  directions.  The  dark  gray,  laminated  clays  with 
sandy  partings  seen  at  Finch's  Ferry,  Tuscaloosa  Biver,  may 
also  be  seen  farther  up  the  river  at  Semple's  Bluff  and  at 
Brown's  Bluff,  and  with  nearly  the  same  characters  in  all 
three  localities.  With  this  exception,  however,  I  know  of 
none  of  the  Eutaw  beds  which  preserve  their  characters 
with  anything  like  uniformity  for  more  than  a  few  rods. 
Laminated  clays  pass  into  cross  bedded  sands  or  rather  are 
replaced  by  them ;  cross  bedded  sands  thin  out  abruptly,  as 
if  forming  lenticular  masses;  the  pebble  beds  thicken  up 
and  thin  down  rapidly  within  a  few  yards'  distance ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  impossible  to  follow  any  of  the  beds  with  certainty 
from  one  end  of  a  long  bluff  to  the  other,  and  it  would  be 
well  nigh  impossible  to  get  two  vertical  sections  of  a  bluff, 
100  yards  apart,  which  would  exhibit  the  same  sequence  of 
materials.  Two  examples  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  At 
Stave  Bluff,  Tuscaloosa  Biver,  half  a  mile  long,  we  see  at 
the  upper  end  and  near  the  center  of  the  bluff  a  preponder- 
ance of  laminated  clays  with  thin  intervening  sheets  of  cross 
bedded  sands,  but  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bluff  the  clays 
disappear  or  cease,  not,  however,  by  dipping  below  the  water 
level,  but  abruptly,  and  they  are  replaced  by  thick  beds  of 
yellow  sand  which  neither  overlie  nor  underlie  the  clays,  but 
are  substituted  for  them  on  the  same  horizon.  Again,  at 
Merriwether's  Landing,  further  up  the  river,  where  the  bluff 
is  perhaps  half  a  mile  long,  at  the  landing  (upper  end  of 
the  bluff)  we  find  the  bluff  made  up  of  laminated  clays  with 
sand  partings,  the  sand  partings  becoming  thicker  and 
thicker  as  we  descend,  and  assuming  within  10  feet  of  the 
water  the  character  of  cross-bedded  sands  with  thin  clay 
sheets  following  some  of  the  lines  of  false  bedding  One 
hundred  yards  or  less  below  the  landing  the  whole  bluff  ap- 
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pears  to  be  cross-bedded  saDds  with  clay  seams,  iDclading, 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  a  10  foot  bed  of  sand. 
These  change  again,  not  because  of  the  dipping  of  the  strata 
below  the  river  level,  but  because  of  the  replacement  at  the 
same  horizon  of  one  set  3f  beds  by  another. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Eutaw  formation  seems  to  have 
been  deposited  in  shallow  water  by  ever  varying  currents. 

The  absence  of  all  fossils  except  an  occasional  lignitized 
tree  trunk*  and  the  lack  of  any  persistent  or  easily  identified 
beds  of  any  kind  make  it  impossible  for  us  here  to  sum  up 
the  thickness  as  we  have  done  in  the  Tertiary  group,  and  we 
are  therefore  compelled  to  rely  either  upon  width  of  outcrop 
across  the  country  of  the  beds  of  this  formation  or  upon  the 
borings  for  artesian  wells.  The  thickness  of  the  beds  of 
this  formation,  estimated  from  their  outcrop  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tuscaloosa  Biver  from  Finch's  Ferry  to  Big  Log 
Shoals,  on  an  assumed  uniform  dip  of  40  feet  to  the  mile, 
is  about  200  feet;  bat  this  estimate  is  probably  too  smalL 
Between  Big  Log  Shoals  and  White's  Bluff  no  Cretaceoue 
rocks  are  exposed  on  the  river,  but  they  may  be  seen  upon 
the  neighboring  hills,  and  recent  observations  of  Mr.  Langdon 
and  myself  indicate  that  this  stretch  of  the  river  is  almost 
entirely  underlaid  by  the  beds  of  the  Eutaw  formation ;  and 
if  this  is  so  their  total  thickness  can  hardly  be  less  than  300 
feet.  This  estimate  is  confirmed  by  the  width  of  the  out- 
crop of  the  Eutaw  beds  upon  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  Biver.  On  the  eastern  side,  in  Hale  county, 
they  are  found  from  three  miles  S(»uth  of  Havana  down  to 
Greensborough,  and  on  the  western  side,  in  Green  county, 
from  just  south  of  Knoxville  down  to  Eutaw,  or  in  each  case 
about  10  miles  in  a  direct  line  across  the  strike.  This  with 
a  uniform  dip  of  30  feet  to  the  mile  would  correspond  to  a 
thickness  of  300  feet,  and  with  a  dip  of  40  feet  per  mile  to 

*At  PrattvilJe  in  Autauga  county,  and  at  Broken  Arrow  Bend  on 
the  Chattahoochee,  there  are  strata  with  a  few  shells  referable  to  the 
Eutaw  horizon,  as  shown  below. 
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400  feet;  300  feet  may  therefore  be  given  as  the  minimum 
thickness  of  these  beds  along  the  Tuscaloosa.  A  boring 
DOW  in  progress  at  Eutaw  reached  the  purple  clays  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  formation  at  a  depth  of  400  feet;  which  indicates 
a  thickness  for  the  formation  nearly  the  same  as  that  esti- 
mated from  the  width  of  outcrop  and  dip.  The  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  course  of  the  Alabama  Biver — i.  e.,  be- 
tween Selma  and  Montgomery — is  such  that  the  lowermost 
members  of  this  formation  are  not  there  exposed. 

SECTIONS   OP   THE   EUTAW   FOBMATION. 

The  following  sections  illustrate  fairly  well  the  lithologic 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  Eutaw  formation,  including 
the  transitional  beds,  which  may  hereafter,  upon  paleontol- 
ogic  grounds,  be  classed  with  the  Botten  Limestone. 

(a)  Section  of  th^,  bluff  at  Erie^  Tuscaloosa  River.    Plate  XXVII,  Fig.  1. 

1.  Rotten  Limestone  of  usual  character 30  feet. 

2.  Indurated  ledge  of  calcareous  sand,  containing  grains  of  glauco- 

nite,  strongly  phosphatic  and  in  part  filled  with  oyster  shells 

5  to  8  feet. 

3.  Yellowish  sands  containing  shells  in  the  upper  part,  and  thus 

forming  a  continuation  of  thefpreceding 8  feet. 

4.  Projecting  hard  ledge  filled  with  small  bivalve  shells,  chiefly  oys- 

ters   8  to  12  inches. 

5.  Yellowish  sands,  with  some  glauconite,  becoming  more  and  more 

glauconitic  as  we  descend 5  to  6  feet. 

The  lower  part  of  this  stratum,  say  one  or  two  feet,  is  indu- 
rated, shells  become  more  abundant,  and  there  is  thus  a  gradual 
transition  into  the  next  underlying  bed.  In  these  sands,  which 
are  hollowed  out  from  beneath  the  preceding  ledge,  there  are 
embedded  some  curious  stalagmitic  formations,  of  indurated 
calcareous  sand,  which  stand  up  like  small  pillars.  These  are 
strongly  phosphatic,  and  have  much  the  appearance  and  com- 
position of  the  ledge  No.  4. 

6.  Indurated  ledge  of  sand,  greensand,  and  shells,  mostly  oysters, 

like  that  at  Choctaw  Bluff 1  foot. 

7.  Greensand,  cross  bedded 8  to  4  feet. 
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8.  LAmiiutted,  blue  clmj,  in  seTeral  diitliirt  lajen,  which  i»t>jeet 

from  the  Teitical  faces  farmed  by  the  green— J  above  and  be- 
low it 2  feet. 

9.  Greensand  like  No.  7,  bat  with  more  glaoeonite  to  water's  edge ; 

contains  moch  phosphoric  acid. 1  foot. 

Just  above  Erie  there  is  a  great  soath westward  bend  in 
the  river,  by  reason  of  which  only  the  Botten  Limestone 
appears  in  the  river  banks,  the  greensands  being  all  below 
the  water  leveL  This  condition  of  things  continues  np  to 
McAlpine's  Ferry,  where  we  have  the  following : 

(6)   fkction  near  Mc Alpine' h  Ferry  Tu$caloo$a  Riter.    {Plaie  XXVIT, 

Fig,  i.) 

1    Rotten  Limestone  of  variable  thickness,  with  a  covering  of  La- 
fayette above  it. 

2.  Calcareous  sands,  indurated  and  glaoconitic,  partlj  filled  with 

shells,  mostly  oysters 6  to  8  feet 

3.  Sands 8  to  10  feet 

4.  Greensands  to  water's  edge 6  feet  or  more 

From  Eastport,  just  above  McAlpine's  Ferry,  np  to  Mel- 
ton's Bluff  the  course  of  the  river  is  nearly  along  the  strike 
of  the  strata,  and  we  have  practically  the  same  beds  as  those 
above  described  at  Erie  along  this  stretch  of  the  river.  The 
undulations  which  are  usually  observed  along  the  outcrop- 
ping edges  of  our  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  strata  may  be 
seen  here  also. 

ir)  Section  at  Mdton'tt  Bluff  and  Eastport^  Tujtcaloo^a  River. 

1.  Cross  bedded  sands,  grading  off  below  into  greensand 10  feet 

2.  Greensand,  forming  a  bench  or  ledge  6  to  8  feet  broad  and  3  feet 

thick  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

Between  Melton's  Bluff  and  Choctaw  Bluff  another  great 
soutbwestward  bend  in  the  river  causes  the  greensands  to 
disappear  below  the  water  level,  to  reappear  near  the  last 
named  bluff,  where  we  get  the  following  very  interesting 
section,  which,  however,  embraces  practically  the  same  beds 
with  the  Erie  bluff,  the  two  places  being  situated  from  each 
other  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  strata. 
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(d)  Section  at  Choctaw  Bluffs  Oreene  County ,  Tuscaloosa  River.    (Plate 

XXVII,  Fig,  3.) 

1.  Rotten  Limestone  of  the  usual  appearance,  with  a  cover  of  La- 

fayette or  second  bottom  deposits.  The  rock  contains  some 
fossils,  Inocerami.  and  bones  of  reptiles 20  feet  or  more. 

2.  Indurated,  calcareous  sands,  with   some  glauconite,  filled  with 

shells,  mostly  Exogyra,  forming  a  projecting  ledge,  which  is  a 
very  prominent  and  persisting  mark  along  the  face  of  the 
bluflf* 6  to  7  feet. 

3.  Yellowish,  cross  bedded  sands,  shading  off  above  into  the  fossilif- 

erous  ledge.  These  sands  become  more  and  more  glauconitic 
and  devoid  of  fossils  below 15  feet. 

4.  Indurated  ledge  of  glauconitic  sand  and  small  oysters,  slightly 

effervescent,  phosphatic 1  foot. 

5.  Highly  glauconitic  sands,  strongly  phosphatic.   These  sands  show 

above  the  water  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bluff  6  to  8  feet,  but 
sink  below  the  water  at  the  lower  end,  making  a  dip  of  about 
20  feet  to  the  mile  along  this  stretch  of  the  river. 

This  section  shows  well  the  point  of  contact  of  the  Rot- 
ten Limestone  with  the  glauconitic  beds  below  it.  The  beds 
immediately  under  the  Botten  Limestone  are  coarse,  calca- 
reous sands,  somewhat  indurated  and  filled  with  the  shells 
of  Exogyra,  No.  2  above.  Both  the  Botten  Limestone  and 
the  ledge  are  filled  with  nodular  masses  of  iron  pyrites. 
One  mile  below  this,  at  Stevens's  BluflF,  the  sands  are  all  be- 
low the  water,  and  only  the  Botten  Limestone  above  it ;  the 
same  is  true  of  the  banks  at  Hamlet's  Shoals.  These  beds, 
as  above  intimated,  have  acquired  a  considerable  interest 
from  Ihe  fact  that  most  of  them  are  strongly  impregnated 
with  phosphoric  acid.  This  seems  to  be  particularly  the  case 
with  the  glauconitic  sands,  especially  when  they  are  indu- 
rated ;  and  in  many  cases  the  induration  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  formation  of  phosphates.  Wherever  the  beds  immedi- 
ately underlying  the  Botten  Limestone  have  been  examined, 
from  the  Mississippi  line  eastward  to  Wetumpka,  and  even 
farther  toward  the   Georgia  line,  they  have   been   distin- 

♦This  bed  has  been  called  "Concrete  Sand"  by  Prof.  A.  Winchell, 
and  the  next  below  it,  ** Loose  Sand"  (Proceedings  Am.  Asso.  Adv. 
Sci.,  Vol.  X,  Part  II,  p.  92,  1856).  He,  however,  limits  the  former 
name  to  the  first  2  or  3  feet  below  the  Rotten  Limestone. 
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guished  by  containing  very  notable  quantities  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  either  impregnating  the  greensands  in  a  general 
way  or  concentrated  into  irregularly  shaped  nodules  of  nearly 
pure  phosphate  of  lime.  These,  should  they  ever  be  found 
in  sufficient  quantity,  will  be  of  great  value  as  an  article  of 
export.  The  phosphatic  greensands,  without  the  least  doubt, 
can  be  very  profitably  used  as  fertilizers  where  they  are 
convenient  to  transportation.  This  subject,  however,  will 
be  more  specially  treated  in  another  section  of  this  Beport 
At  Finch's  Ferry,  near  Eutaw,  on  the  Tuscaloosa  River, 
there  is  a  bluflF  which  varies  from  50  to  75  feet  in  height,  in 
which  strata  underlying  the  phosphatic  sands  of  Choctaw 
Bluff  are  seen.  The  upper  25  to  40  feet  of  this  bluff  (ac- 
cording to  locality)  consist  of  yellowish,  crossbedded  sands, 
in  which  a  few  indistinct  fossils  have  been  found,  and  below 
this  some  25  feet  of  alternating  blue  clays  and  cros  beded 
sands ;  then,  forming  base  of  the  bluff,  about  20  feet  of  lam- 
inated, blue  clays,  with  partings  of  sand.  No  fossils  have 
yet  been  observed  in  these  lower  beds. 

(e)  Scrtion  at  Finch'a   Ferry,  Tuscaloosa  River,  {Plate  XXVII,  Fig 4.) 

1.  Yellowish,  cross  bedded  sands,  with  indurated  bands  at  intervals. 

This  sand  contains  a  few  casts  of  shells,  mostly   oysters,  and 
pieces  of  silicified  wood 25  to  40  feet. 

2.  Laminated  blue  clays,  with  partings  of  sand 10  feet. 

3.  Alternations     of     cross    bedded     sands    and     blue,     laminated 

clays  5  feet. 

4.  Bluish,  glauconitic  sands 10  feet. 

6.    Laminated,  blue  clays,  the  lamina'  separated  by  thin  sand  part- 
ings  20  feet 

The  exact  position  of  this  section  with  reference  to  that 
at  Choctaw  Bluff  is  not  certainly  made  out,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  lowermost  of  the  Choctaw  Bluff 
beds  may  appear  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  bluff  at  Finch's 
Ferry.  At  all  events  the  two  sections  are  very  nearly  con- 
terminous. 

On  the  Alabama  River  the  same  beds  are  seen  at  the 
Batte  Smith  Bluff,  Cunningham's  Bluff,  and  the  House 
Bluff 
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At  the  last-named  locality  we  have  perhaps  the  best  sec- 
tion of  the  transition  beds  between  the  Botten  Limestone 
and  the  Entaw  formations  to  be  seen  in  the  State. 

The  bluff,  gapped  by  ravines,  forms  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river  for  a  mile  or  more  at  the  top  of  one  of  those  long 
bends  made  by  the  Alabama  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
Near  the  lower  western  end  of  the  bluff,  where  these  gaps 
are  close  together,  the  sharp  crested,  interjacent  ridges  come 
out  to  the  face  of  the  bluff  in  cross  section  like  the  gable 
ends  of  a  house,  whence  the  name  of  the  bluff. 

The  uppermost  (L  e.,  most  eastern)  of  these  bluffs  has 
about  thirty  feet  of  Botten  Limestone  on  top,  and  the  wash- 
ings from  this  have  whitened  £^11  the  underlying  red  and 
yellow  sands,  so  that  if  not  closely  examined  the  white  bluff 
would  easily  be  mistaken  for  limestone  throughout.  The 
next  bluff  below  separated  from  this  by  a  narrow  ravine 
only,  and  of  nearly  the  same  height,  consists  of  yellow,  cross 
bedded  sands  to  the  very  top.  The  absence  of  the  Botten 
Limestone  on  the  top  of  this  second  bluff  and  its  presence 
on  top  of  the  next  succeeding  or  third  bluff  are  due  to  undu- 
lations in  the  strata.  The  contrast  between  the  first  two 
bluffs  is  very  striking.  The  uppermost  bluff  is  probably  the 
highest  of  the  set  and  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  and  the  strata  exposed  in  it  are  the  following : 

(/)  Section  of  the  Home  Bluff.     (Plate  XXVII,  Fig.  5.) 

1.  Rotten  Limestone 20  or  30  feet. 

2.  Greensand,  with  phosphatic  nodules     4  feet. 

3.  Conglomerate  of  shells  embedded  in  loose  sand 1  foot. 

4.  Light  colored  sands,  with  irregular  deposits  of  shells  and  a  six 

inch  layer  of  shells  at  bottom 5  feet. 

6.  Sands  8  feet,  with  a  layer  of  shells  at  bottom,  1  foot,  in  all .  .9  feet.* 

6.  Alternating  beds  of    horizontally  laminated   and  cross  bedded 

sands,  yellow  (glauconitic) ;  the  separate  beds  from  1  to  2  feet 
thick.  These  beds  are  marked  with  numerous  streaks  deeply 
colored  with  iron 40  to  50  feet. 

7.  Laminated  clays  (soapstone),  devoid  of  fossils 10  feet. 

8.  Blue,  micaceous  sands,  no  fossils 15  feet. 

♦Nos.  2  to  5,  inclusive,  constitute  the  "Concrete  Sand"  of  Dr.  Win- 
chell. 
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9.  Light  colored  sands,  with  large,  bowlder-like  concretions  of  con- 
centric layers 20  feef 

10.  Alternations  of  the  laminated  clays  and  blue  sands  above  de- 
scribed down  to  the  water  level. 

The  great  irregularity  in  the  stratification  of  the  sands  of 
this  formation  is  well  exhibited  in  the  House  Bluff,  where 
hardly  any  two  sections  will  show  the  same  sequence  of 
beds.  The  following  section  of  this  bluff  was  taken  by  me 
in  the  summer  of  1886,  and  shows  the  stratification  of  the 
first  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  bluff  rather  than  that  of  a  single 
locality : 

(g)  Section  of  the  Upper  part  of  House  Bluff, 

1.  Rotten  Limestone,  including  near  the  base  a  bed  of  phosphatic 

greensand  four  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness 80  feet. 

2.  Ledge  of  oyster    shells  embedded    in    sands,    forming   a  hard 

ledge 8  inches. 

3.  Whitish  sands 8  to  10  feet. 

4.  Ledge  of  shells  like  No.  2 8  to  11  inches. 

5.  Yellowish,  cross  bedded  sands,  indurating  into  rounded,  bowlder- 

like masses  of  concentric  structure.  On  the  weathering  and 
caving  of  the  bluff,  these  bowlders  break  off  and  roll  do.wn  to 
the  \vater*8  edge  and  cover  all  the  slope  below  them.  The  two 
hard  ledges  of  shell  conglomerate  also  break  off  in  a  similar 
way,  and  their  f  ragrants  also  cover  the  slope  below  .  50  or  60  feet. 
0.  Yellowish,  cross  bedded  sands  like  the  preceding,  except  that 
they  are  traversed  by  clay  bands  and  partings  of  every  irregu- 
lar thickness  and  extent 10  feet. 

7.  Compact  sands,  making  a  smooth,  perpendicular  face 15  feet. 

8.  Cross  bedded  sands,  the  lower  part  containing  gray  clay  partings, 

and  in  the  lowermost  5  feet  merging  into  bluish   gray,  lami- 
nated clays 15  feet. 

9.  Blue  sands  to  the  water's  edge 5  feet. 

The  resemblance  between  this  section  and  those  of  Choc- 
taw Bluff  and  Finch's  Ferry,  Tuscaloosa  River,  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  justify  us  in  correlating  them  in  a  general  way, 
though  we  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  absolute  identity 
in  the  individual  beds. 

The  two  ledges  of  shell  conglomerate  appear  in  the  hills 
in  many  places  westward  of  this  bluff.     Between  the  two 
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Mulberry  creeks,  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Statesville, 
they  are  nearlyi»at  the  general  level  of  the  high  table  lands ; 
and  everywhere  about  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  upper 
of  these  ledges,  appears  the  bed  of  phosphatic  greensand,  so 
well  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  Perry  county. 
These  beds  rise  towards  the  north  and  appear  in  several 
places  in  Autauga  county,  high  up  on  the  hills.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  old  Slaton  place  and  the  old  Jim  Brown  place, 
the  shell  conglomerate  and  the  greensands  are  exposed  over 
a  large  territory. 

All  the  bluffs  of  the  Alabama  River,  from  House  Bluff  up 
to  Montgomery,  show  more  or  less  of  the  House  Bluff  beds, 
according  to  the  windings*  of  the  river.  At  Washington 
Ferry  the  banks  are  made  of  the  laminated  gray  clays  with 
interbedded  sands,  which  are  seen  near  the  base  of  House 
Bluffl  About  two  hundred  yards  above  the  Washington 
Ferry  there  is  a  high  red  bluff  showing  the  following : 

{h)  Section  of  bluff  near   Washington  Ferry ,  Autauga  County. 

1.  LaFayette  sands  and  red  loam 10  or  15  feet. 

2.  Cross  bedded,  yellow  sands,  stained  deep  red  by   the  washings 

from  No.  1 50  feet. 

3.  Laminated  clays  and  sands 50  feet. 

No.  2  above  corresponds  with  No.  5  of  my  House  Bluff 
section,  while  No.  3  corresponds  to  the  rest  of  the  House 
Bluff 

The  river  bluff  just  below  the  steamboat  landing  at  Mont- 
gomery, shows  the  following : 

(i)  Section  at  Montgomery. 

1.  LaFayette  beds  (very  closely  resembling  what  we  have  called 

second  bottom  deposits), 15  to  20  feet. 

2.  Laminated,  gray  sands,  with  gray  clay  partings 3  feet. 

3.  Gray  clayey  sands,  with  white  and  gray  clay  partings 4  feet. 

4.  Rather  compact,  yellow  sands  with  small,  lens-shaped,  spherical, 

and  other  irregularly  shaped  masses  of  pure,  gray  clay  scat- 
tered through  the  mass  of  sands.  These  form  the  greater  part 
of  the  perpendicular  bluflf  to  the  river  below  the  drift  depositsi 
and  extend  to  the  water's  edge 25  or  30  feet. 
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Iq  the  rnilroad  cuts  abovt^  tliU  aectiun  there  are  numer- 
ous fiae  exposures  oE  the  cross  bedded  yellow  sands  of  the 
Eataw  at  least  tifty  feet  in  thiokuess. 

Also  along  the  Montgomery  and  Eufaula  railroad  where  it 
cuts  through  the  Cemetery  Hill  sections  are  exposed  of 
these  sands  extending  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  aggregating 
more  than  fifty  feet  vertical  thickness. 

Where  the  Rotten  Limestone  is  seen  at  the  summit  of  the 
bluff,  as  at  Choctaw  Bluff  and  at  House  Bluff,  the  geological 
horison  of  the  underlying  beds  of  the  section  is  at  once  de- 
termined. The  uncertainty  is  lelt  only  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
act relative  position  of  the  Finch's  Ferry  beds  and  those 
where  the  Rotten  Limestone  is  abtient. 

Between  Finch's  Perrj-  and  Big  Log  Shoals,  a  distance  of 
four  and  a  qiinrter  miles  or  a  little  more,  across  the  strike, 
which  corresponds  1o  a  thickness  ot  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  of  strata,  the  banks  of  Ihe  river  are  composed  of 
laminated,  bluish  clays  and  cross  b-dded,  glaucotiitic  sands, 
in  many  alternations.  Interbedded  with  these,  at  two  or 
three  points,  are  thin  beds  of  pebbles,  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  thick,  and  thin  layers  of  ligoitic  matter,  consisting  of 
lignitized  stems,  twigs,  and  other  fragments,  embedded  in 
bluish  sands.  In  addition  to  these,  lignitized  truuks  of  trees 
are  not  infrequently  seen  at  many  of  the  exposures.  Occa- 
sionally, also,  a  silicified  trunk  is  to  be  found  lying  upon  the 
bluH,  but  whether  derived  from  the  Cretaceous  or  from  the 
overlying  Lafayette  deposits  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt 

It  has  ad  yet  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  actual  se- 
quence of  these  different  beds  for  the  whole  distance  men- 
tioned above,  but  the  following  detailed  sections  will  proba- 
bly cover  nearly  their  entire  thickbess. 

Immediately  below  the  laminated  clays  which  form  the 
base  of  the  exposure  at  Finch's  Ferry,  come  alternations  of 
similar  laminated  clays,  with  cross  bedded  sands  many  feet 
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in  thiokneBB,  which  a^e  to  be  Been  at  Semple^B  Bluff,  just 
above  the  railroad  bridge,  and  at  CoUin^s  wood  yard,  where 
about  ten  feet  of  thickness  are  to  be  seen. 

ChilcPs  Ferry. — At  Child^s  Ferry  similar  strata  are  ex- 
posed, the  bluff  being  some  thirty  feet  high.  The  lower  part 
of  this  exposure  consists,  without  doubt,  of  the  same  beds  aa 
those  at  the  top  of  the  bluff  at  Merriwether^s  Landing  given 
below: 

(j)  Section  at  Merriwether  Landing,  Tuscaloosa  River. 

1.  Laminated  clays  and  sands ;  the  sands  are  bluish  green  in  color 

when    freshly    exposed,   but   become    yellowish   on     weather- 
ing  10  to  15  feet. 

2.  Sands 7  to  8  feet. 

3.  Laminated  sands  and  clays  again  to  the  water's  edge, 

20  feet  or  more. 
Much  of  the  blue  clay  in  the  lower  part  of  this  bluff  breaks 
up  on  drying  into  small  chips,  which  are  covered  with  white 
efflorescence  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites,  nodules 
of  which  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  clay.  Along  the  bluff 
are  to  be  seen  many  trunks  of  trees,  either  lignitized  or  siliciiied. 

The  lowermost  five  or  ten  feet  of  the  beds  exposed  at  M.er- 
riwether's  are  seen  again  at  the  top  of  the  bluff  at  Long 
Bend,  where  the  following  section  is  exposed: 

(k)  Section  at  the  head  of  Long  Bend,  Tuscaloosa  River. 

1.  Cross  bedded  sands  forming  top  of  bluff 5  to  10  feet. 

2.  Laminated,  blue  clays 2  to  3  feet. 

3.  Bed  of  quartz  pebbles 2  to  3  feet. 

4.  Laminated,  blue  clays  again,  containing  galls  or  concretions  of 

pure,  light  colored  clay    4  to  5  feet. 

5.  Coarse  grained,  yellowish  sands,  strongly  cross  bedded,  running 

down  to  the  water  level 5  feet  or  more. 

Hickman's, — At  Hickman's,  below  Big  Log  Shoals,  the 
bluff  is  made  up  of  laminated  clays  alternating  with  cross 
bedded  sands  in  the  most  irregular  manner.  The  thickness 
of  these  beds  was  not  estimated,  but  their  relative  position 
is  as  follows: 
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or  by  the  lithological  characters,  carry  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  upper  members  of  our  marine  Cretaceous 
consistently  across  the  state.  This  is  the  cause  of  some  em- 
barrassment when  we  come  to  represent  these  divisions  on 
the  map,  and  we  have  been  forced,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  where  the  chalky  strata  of  the  Botten  Limestone  fail, 
to  color  as  Bipley  an  area  which  is  undoubtedly  made  up  of 
the  time  equivalents  both  of  Ripley  and  of  Brotten  Lime- 
stone. Perhaps  the  better  plan  would  have  been  to  give  the 
name  Bipley  to  all  the  strata  above  the  Eutaw  sands,  and 
distinguish  between  the  clear  sea  or  open  sea  deposits  of 
chalky  nature,  and  the  littoral  deposits  which  we  have  most 
commonly  had  in  mind  when  we  have  used  the  term  Bipley. 
As  subdivisions  of  the  Bipley,  on  this  plan,  we  might  use 
the  names  Selma  Chalk,  and  CotmJcee  marly  sands,  since  the 
Cowikee  creeks  traverse  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  this 
formation  where  the  chalky  beds  are  absent 

An  examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  Cretaceous  for- 
mations in  the  adjoining  states  will  make  the  condition  of 
things  in  Alabama  more  easily  understood,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  accompanying  sketch  map  has  been  prepared,  Plate 
XVL  Of  all  the  Cretaceous  formations  the  Tuscaloosa  is 
the  most  widely  distributed.  It  continues  eastward  along 
the  foot  hills  of  the  Appalachians  to  Maryland  and  beyond. 
The  other  divisions  have  not  been  traced  eastward  beyond 
the  western  part  of  Georgia.  The  map  will  show  how  in  the 
upper  half  of  Tennessee  the  whole  Cretaceous,  above  the 
Tuscaloosa,  is  represented  by  littoral  or  off-shore  deposits, 
chiefly  sandy,  in  which  there  are  a  few  fossils  of  Eutaw  spe- 
cies in  the  eastern  or  lower  part  and  of  Bipley  species  in  the 
western.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Alabama  we  have  a  similar 
state  of  things,  for  along  the  Chattahoochee  Biver  the  lower 
parts  of  these  sandy  strata  hold  Eutaw  species  and  the  rest 
Bipley  species,  all  the  strata  being  of  littoral  or  off-shore 
character.  Below  the  central  line  in  Tennessee  the  chalky 
beds  of  the  Botten  Limestone  wedge  in  between  these  two 
sandy  series  and  gradually  narrow  down  or  crowd  out  the 
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On  the  Chattahoochee  river  we  find  a  bluff  at  Broken 
Arrow  Bend  where  strata  resting  directly  upon  the  Tus- 
caloosa formation  contain  marine  shells,  but  here  also  they 
are  of  a  nature  to  give  us  very  little  if  any  assistance  in 
determining  the  exact  geological  horizon  although  in  gene- 
ral corresponding  pretty  closely  with  forms  occurring  im- 
mediately below  the  Rotten  Limestone  at  Choctaw  Bluff  on 
the  Warrior  River.  From  the  relation  to  the  underlying 
Tuscaloosa  beds  we  have  considered  them  to  be  Eutaw 
strata.     The  section  at  the  point  named  is  as  follows : 

(n.)    Section  at  Broken  Arrow  Bend,  Chattahoochee  river, 

(1.)  Dark  gray  micaceous  sands,  with  indurated  ledges  at 
intervals  of  2  or  8  feet.  These  ledges  are  quite  cal- 
careous and  hold  many  shells  of  exogyra,  etc 20  ft. 

(2.)    Cross  bedded  sands  and  mottled  clays,  (Tuscaloosa) 7  ft. 

At  other  bluffs  a  short  distance  further  down  the  river, 
strata  overlying  No.  1,  of  the  above  section  appear,  and 
some  of  these  contain  a  great  number  of  impressions  of 
shells  in  a  clayey  matrix.  These  shells  also  appear  to  be 
impossible  of  determination.  These  instances  will  serve  at 
least  to  exhibit  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  Eutaw 
formation  as  we  come  eastward,  and  this  tendency  to  assume 
more  distinctively  marine  characters  as  we  come  eastward 
is  shared  also  by  some  of  the  Tertiary  formations  as  Mr. 
Langdon  has  sufficiently  shown  in  his  paper. 

From  this  it  will  also  appear  that  we  cannot  give  any  par- 
ticulars of  the  paleontology  of  the  Eutaw,  since  none  of  the 
plant  remains  of  which  such  vast  quantities  have  been 
noticed  along  the  river  bluffs  above  Finch's  Ferry,  are  well 
preserved ;  they  appear  in  the  form  of  mere  fragments  of 
leaves,  and  twigs,  and  sometimes  as  lignitized  trunks, 
impossible  of  determination. 
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ON   THE   PALEONTOLOGY    AND   THE   GEOGRAPHICAL  VARUTIONS  IN 

THE  LTTHOLOGICAL  CHARACTERS   OF  THE  THREE  UPPER 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  CRETACEOUS  IN  ALABAMA. 


I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Stanton  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum  for  a  list  of  the  fossils  of  the  Biplej  division  of 
the  Alabama  Cretaceous,  together  with  notes  on  the  paleon- 
tology of  the  upper  Cretaceous  of  the  state,  the  substance  of 
which  is  here  presented.  The  principal  forms  occurring  in 
the  Eutaw  beds  below  the  Botten  Limestone  in  central  Ala- 
bama, and  below  beds  which  have  the  lithological  charac- 
ters of  the  Ripley  along  the  Chattahoochee,  are  Ostrea 
Cretacea,  Morton,  Exogyra  costcUa  Say,  (a  new  variety  inter- 
mediate between  the  typical  form  and  Exogyra  ponderosa^) 
Oervillia  propleura,  Meek,  Baroda,  species  undetermined 
but  probably  Carolinensis,  Conrad.  Placenticeras,  undeter- 
mined species.     Anomias,  undetermined  species. 

The  fauna  of  the  Botten  Limestone  does  not  appear  to  be 
distinct  from  that  of  Bipley,  its  most  abundant  speciea 
are  Exogyra  costata.  Say,  Gryphcea  vesicularis,  Lamarck,  and 
Ostrea  larva.  Lamarck. 

The  Ripley  species  are  enumerated  below. 

Ripley  Species. 


tk 
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Cassidulus  tequoreus  Morton, 
micrococcus  Gabb. 
porrectus  Clark. 
Ostrea  larva  Lamarck. 

*•       subspatulata  Lyell  &  8ow- 
erby. 
Exogyra  oostata  Say. 
Grypha-a  vesicularis  Lamarck. 
Anomia  argentaria  Morton. 
Gervilliopsis  ensiformis  'Conrad) 
Inoceramus  proximus  Tuomoy. 

**  cripsi  Mantel  1. 

Pulvinites  argentea  Conrad. 
Crenella  serica  Conrad. 
Cuculla'a  Jittlei  Gabb. 

**  vulgaris  Morton. 

Trigonarca  cuneata  Gabb. 
Nemodon  eufalensis  Gabb. 
Pectunculus  subaustralis  d'Orb. 


Nucula  percrassa  Conrad. 
Leda  protexta  Gabb. 
Trigonia  eufalensis  Gabb. 
Vetericardia  creniiirata  Conrad. 
Cronotella  vadosa  Morton. 
Crassatella  pteropsis  Conrad. 
Cardium  alabamense  Conrad. 

eufaulense  Conrad. 

dumosum  Conrad. 

(  Pachycardium  )    spill- 
mani  Conrad. 
Venilia  conradi  Morton. 
Cyprimeria  depressa  Conrad. 

torta  Gabb. 
Aphrodina  tippana  Conrad. 
Solyma  lineolata  Conrad 
Legumen  planulatum  Conrad. 
Glycimeris  decisa  Conrad. 
Pholadomya  littlei  Gabb. 
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Anatimza  postsulcata  Conrad. 
LioDistha  protexta  Conrad. 
Gorbula  crassiplica  Gabb. 
Scala  sillimanni  Morton. 
Turritella  trilira  Conrad. 

*'         vertebroides  Morton. 
Lunatia  obliquata  H.  &  M. 
Gyrodes  petrosa  Mortpn. 
Anchura  decemlirata  Conrad. 
Pugnellus  densatus  Conrad. 
Nassa  globosa  Gabb. 
Pyrifusus  bellaliratus  Conrad. 

**         subdensatus  Conrad. 
Strepsidura  interrupta  (Conrad) 
Chemnitzia  (?)  melanopsis  Conrad 


Chemnitzia  (?)  laqueata  Conrad. 

Drillia  (?)  distans  Conrad. 

Liopeplum  cretaceum  (Conrad  ) 

Volutomorpha  eufalenais  (Con- 
rad ) 

Rotellities  navarroensis  (Shiim- 
ard.) 

Morea  cancellaria  Conrad. 

Pleurotoma  ripleyana  Conrad. 

Cinulia  pulchella  Shumard. 

Baculites  anceps  Lamarck. 

Placenticeras  placenta  (De  Kay.) 

Scaphites  Conradi  Morton. 

Nautilus  DeKayi  Morton. 


From  these  notes  it  appears  to  be  impossible,  on  paleon- 
tological  grounds,  to  separate  the  Botten  Limestone  from 
the  Bipley,  and  in  eastern  Alabama  where  the  chalky  rocks 
of  the  Botten  Limestone  are  in  a  great  measure  absent,  the 
two  divisions  cannot  be  separated  on  lithological  grounds, 
for  the  whole  Cretaceous  series,  from  about  the  mouth  of 
Ihagee  Creek  on  the  Chattahoochee  southward,  is  made  up 
of  bluish,  micaceous,  clayey  sands,  such  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed, in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  state,  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  Bipley.  Above  the  mouth  of  Ihagee  Creek 
the  few  fossils  identified  are  such  as  characterize  what  we 
have  been  calling  the  Eutaw  sands,  which — or  at  least  the 
part  of  them  bearing  marine  fossils — are  about  the  horizon 
of  Dr.  Hilgard's  Tombigbee  sands,  and  immediately  below 
the  Botten  Limestone  or  "chalk."  This  is  the  position  of 
the  fossiliferous  beds  of  this  age  exposed  at  Choctaw  Bluff, 
Erie,  etc.  At  both  these  bluffs  the  true  chalky  Botten  Lime- 
stone makes  the  upper  part  of  the  bluff.  The  lower  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  Eutaw  sands  in  the  central  and 
western  parts  of  the  state,  have  the  fewest  possible  traces  of 
marine  fossils,  being  generally  lignitic.  On  the  Chattahoo- 
chee, however,  beds  with  the  marine  species  above  enumer- 
ated, lie  in  direct  contact  upon  the  strata  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
age,  and  the  lignitiferous  sands  of  the  west  appear  to  be 
wanting. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  we   cannot,  either  by  the  fossils 
19 
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or  br  the  lithologicsl  cbAracters,  carrr  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  npper  members  of  onr  marine  Cretaceoos 
oansistentl J  across  the  state.  This  is  the  caose  of  some  em- 
barrassment when  we  come  to  represent  these  dirisicHis  on 
the  map,  and  we  hare  been  forced,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  where  the  chalky  strata  of  the  Botten  Limestone  fail, 
to  color  as  Biplej  an  area  which  is  nndonbtedlj  made  np  of 
the  time  equivalents  both  of  Ripley  and  of  Botten  Lime- 
stone. Perhaps  the  better  plan  wonld  hare  been  to  gire  the 
name  Biplej  to  all  the  strata  abore  the  Entaw  sands,  and 
distingoish  between  the  clear  sea  or  open  sea  deposits  of 
chalky  nature,  and  the  littoral  deposits  which  we  hare  most 
commonly  had  in  mind  when  we  have  used  the  term  Bipley. 
As  subdivisions  of  the  Bipley,  on  this  plan,  we  might  use 
the  names  Selrna  Chalk,  and  Cotcikee  marly  sands,  since  the 
Cowikee  creeks  traverse  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  this 
formation  where  the  chalky  beds  are  absent 

An  examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  Cretaceous  for- 
mations in  the  adjoining  states  wUl  make  the  condition  of 
things  in  Alabama  more  easily  understood,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  accompanying  sketch  map  has  been  prepared,  Plate 
XVL  Of  all  the  Cretaceous  formatioDS  the  Tuscaloosa  is 
the  most  widely  distributed.  It  continues  eastward  along 
the  foot  hills  of  the  Appalachians  to  Maryland  and  beyond. 
The  other  divisions  have  not  been  traced  eastward  beyond 
the  western  part  of  Georgia.  The  map  will  show  how  in  the 
upper  half  of  Tennessee  the  whole  Cretaceous,  above  the 
Tuscaloosa,  is  represented  by  littoral  or  oflf-shore  deposits, 
chiefly  sandy,  in  which  there  are  a  few  fossils  of  Eutaw  spe- 
cies in  the  eastern  or  lower  part  and  of  Kipley  species  in  the 
western.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Alabama  we  have  a  similar 
state  of  things,  for  along  the  Chattahoochee  River  the  lower 
parts  of  these  sandy  strata  hold  Eutaw  species  and  the  rest 
Ripley  species,  all  the  strata  being  of  littoral  or  off-shore 
character.  Below  the  central  line  in  Tennessee  the  chalky 
beds  of  the  Rotten  Limestone  wedge  in  between  these  two 
sandy  series  and  gradually  narrow  down  or  crowd  out  the 
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or  by  the  lithological  characters,  carry  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  upper  members  of  our  marine  Cretaceous 
oouaistently  acroBS  the  state.  Thia  is  the  cause  of  some  em- 
barrassment when  we  come  to  represent  these  divisions  on 
the  map,  and  we  have  been  forced,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  where  the  chalky  strata  of  the  Botten  Limestone  fail, 
to  color  as  Kipley  an  area  which  is  undoubtedly  made  up  of 
the  time  equivalents  both  of  Hipley  and  of  Rotten  Lime- 
stone. Perhaps  the  better  plan  would  have  been  to  give  the 
name  Bipley  to  all  the  strata  above  the  Eutaw  sands,  and 
distinguish  between  the  clear  sea  or  open  sea  deposits  of 
chalky  nature,  and  the  littoral  deposits  which  we  have  most 
commonly  had  in  mind  when  we  have  used  the  term  Bipley. 
As  subdivisions  of  the  Bipley,  on  this  plan,  we  might  use 
the  names  Selma   Chalk,  and   Cowikee  marly  sands,  since  the 

'  Cowikee  creeks  traverse  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  this 
formation  where  the  chalky  beds  are  absent. 

An  examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  Cretaceous  for- 
mations in  the  adjoining  states  will  make  the  condition  of 
things  in  Alabama  more  easily  understood,  and  for  this  pur- 

■  pose  the  accompanying  sketch  map  has  been  prepared,  Plate 
XVI.  Of  all  the  Cretaceous  formations  the  Tuscaloosa  is 
the  most  widely  distributed.  It  continues  eastward  along 
the  foot  hills  of  the  Appalachians  to  Maryland  and  beyond. 
The  other  divisions  have  not  been  traced  eastward  beyond 
the  western  part  of  Georgia.  The  map  will  show  how  in  the 
upper  half  of  Tennessee  the  whole  Cretaceous,  above  the 
Tuscaloosa,  is  repveMeuted  by  littoral  or  off-sliore  deposits. 
chiefly  sandy,  in  which  there  are  a  tew  fnssils  of  Eutaw  sjii"- 
cies  in  the  eastern  or  lower  part  and  nf  lii 
western.  In  tlie  eastern  part  of  Alabam.i  i^^'  Imv"  a  .simila 
state  of  things,  for  along  the  Chattahoochee  iiltocU 
parts  of  these  sandy  strata  hold  J~ 
Ripley  species,  all  the  str 
character.  Below  the  centn 
beds  of  the  Rotten  Limestaj 
sandy  series  and  gradually  1 
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(0  Section  at  Hickman' 8 ^  Tuscaloosa  River. 

1.  Gross  bedded  sands  of  yellowish  color  on  exposed  surfaces,  proba- 

bly 10  feet  or  more  in  thickness. 

2.  Laminated,  blue  clays,  more  or  less  sandy  and  containing  lignitized 

tree  trunks,  which  are,  in  general,  pyritous.  The  laminated, 
blue  strata  in  the  upper  part  of  this  division  are  much  more 
clayey  than  those  in  the  lower  part,  and  mark  the  bluff  with  par- 
allel and  approximately  horizontal  stripings,  probably  5  to  10  feet. 

3.  Gross  bedded  sands  again  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

At  the  head  of  Big  Log  Shoals  we  have  another  section  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  as  follows: 

(w)  Section  at  the  head  of  Big  Log  Shoals^  Tuscaloosa  River. 

1.  Gompact,  blue,  micaceous  sands 3  to  4  feet. 

2.  Laminated  sands 3  to  4  feet. 

3.  Lignitic  stratum,  consisting  of  lignitized  twigs,  stones,  and  other 

fragments,  embedded  in  bluish  sands 1  foot. 

4.  Alternating  layers  of  blue  clay  and  bluish,  micaceous  sands,  the 

latter  including  a  bed  of  pebbles  8  to  10  inches  in  thick- 
ness  4  to  5  feet. 

This  section  represents  the  lowermost  of  the  blue  clays 
and  cross  bedded  sands,  which  we  have  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  Eutaw  formation  of  the  Cretaceous  group, 
leaving  undetermined  some  seventy-five  feet  from  this  to 
White's  BluflF.  At  the  latter  begins  our  Tuscaloosa  forma- 
tion which  will  be  the  subject  considered  under  the  next 
heading 

Mention  has  frequently  been  made  above  of  the  fact  that 
organic  remains  other  than  those  of  vegetable  origin  are 
practically  absent  from  the  strata  of  the  Eutaw  formation. 
This  is  true  as  regards  the  formation  westward  of  Mont- 
gomery, or  perhaps  I  should  say  westward  of  Selma. 

At  Prattville  in  Autauga  county,  the  banks  and  bed  of  the 
creek  are  formed  of  a  yellowish  calcareous  sand  which  con- 
tains numerous  traces  of  marine  or  estuarine  shells.  These 
are  however,  as  a  rule  so  friable  and  so  completely  decayed 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  determine  any  of  the  species* 
In  some  cases  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  shells  is  in 
the  form  of  lumps  of  pulverulent  carbonate  of  lime. 
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On  the  Chattahoochee  river  we  find  a  bluff  at  Broken 
Arrow  Bend  where  strata  resting  directly  upon  the  Tus- 
caloosa formation  contain  marine  shells,  but  here  also  they 
are  of  a  nature  to  give  us  very  little  if  any  assistance  in 
determining  the  exact  geological  horizon  although  in  gene- 
ral corresponding  pretty  closely  with  forms  occurring  im- 
mediately below  the  Botten  Limestone  at  Choctaw  Bluff  on 
the  Warrior  Eiver.  From  the  relation  to  the  underlying 
Tuscaloosa  beds  we  have  considered  them  to  be  Eutaw 
strata.     The  section  at  the  point  named  is  as  follows : 

(n.)    Section  at  Broken  Arrow  Bendy  Chattahoochee  river, 

(1.)  Dark  gray  micaceous  sands,  with  indurated  ledges  at 
intervals  of  2  or  8  feet.  These  ledges  are  quite  cal- 
careous and  hold  many  shells  of  exogyra,  etc 20  ft, 

(2.)    Gross  bedded  sands  and  mottled  clays,  (Tuscaloosa) 7  ft. 

At  other  bluffs  a  short  distance  further  down  the  river, 
strata  overlying  No.  1,  of  the  above  section  appear,  and 
some  of  these  contain  a  great  number  of  impressions  of 
shells  in  a  clayey  matrix.  These  shells  also  appear  to  be 
impossible  of  determination.  These  instances  will  serve  at 
least  to  exhibit  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  Eutaw 
formation  as  we  come  eastward,  and  this  tendency  to  assume 
more  distinctively  marine  characters  as  we  come  eastward 
is  shared  also  by  some  of  the  Tertiary  formations  as  Mr. 
Langdon  has  sufficiently  shown  in  his  paper. 

From  this  it  will  also  appear  that  we  cannot  give  any  par- 
ticulars of  the  paleontology  of  the  Eutaw,  since  none  of  the 
plant  remains  of  which  such  vast  quantities  have  been 
noticed  along  the  river  bluffs  above  Finch's  Ferry,  are  well 
preserved ;  they  appear  in  the  form  of  mere  fragments  of 
leaves,  and  twigs,  and  sometimes  as  lignitized  trunks, 
impossible  of  determination. 
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ately  oyerlying  the  strata  of  the  tmdonbted  Tuscaloosa  age. 
So  far  as  our  .obserrations  go  the  beds  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
formation  contain  no  traces  of  marine  fossils,  bnt  in  many 
localities  a  great  abundance  of  beaatif ally  preserved  leaf- 
impressions,  and  in  one  locality  at  least,  a  bed  of  lignite. 
While  the  materials  of  both  formations  are  clays  and  sands 
there  is  yet  difference  enough  between  the  two  to  enable 
the  observer  as  a  rule  to  distinguish   them  in  the  field 

Since  the  formation  to  which  the  purple  clays  and 
associated  strata  belong  is  clearly  distinct  from  those 
already  recognized  and  named  in  Alabama,  and  since  it 
cannot  be  co-ordinated  with  certainty  with  any  other 
formation  in  this  country,  it  seems  desirable  that  it 
should  receive  a  specific  designation.  We  therefore  propose 
for  it  the  name  TUSCALOOSA  FORMATION,  first  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  McGee;  after  the  name  of  the  city  at  which  and 
the  river  along  which  its  typical  exposures  occur.  It  is 
now  pretty  definitely  known  that  our  Tuscaloosa  forma- 
tion is  in  the  main  the  equivalent  of  the  Potomac  of  the 
Atlantic  States. 

The  stratigraphic  relations  of  the  Tuscaloosa  formation 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  general  section  (Plate 
XXVIII  and  XXIX).  In  constructing  this  part  of  the 
section  we  have  assumed  a  uniform  dip  towards  the  south- 
west of  forty  feet  to  the  mile,  and  the  indicated  thickness  is, 
accordingly,  only  approximate. 

Details. 

Along  the  Warrior  Eiver;  Rock  Bhiff, — Between  Big 
Log  Shoals  and  White's  Bluff  no  rocks  are  seen  along 
the  river  banks,  except  at  Eock  Bluff,  where  a  pebbly 
conglomerate  with  ferruginous  cement  forms  a  bluff  and, 
lower  down  the  river,  a  rock v  reef.  This  rock  is  underlaid 
by  a  gray  or  bluish  clay.  The  position  of  this  stratum  is 
about  twenty-five  feet  below  the  lowest  of  the  Eutaw  beds 
as  exposed  at  Big  Log  Shoals. 

At  White's  Bluff  we  see  the  first  of  a  series  of  purple  and 
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mottled  clays  with  interstratified  sands,  which  occur  at  in- 
tervals  as  high  up  the  river  as  Mrs.  Prince's  Landing,  near 
Carthage.  At  the  lowest  estimate,  these  clays  and  sands 
are  275  feet  in  thickness. 

In  detail,  the  sections  exposed  along  the  river,  in  geologi- 
cally descending  order,  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  Section  at  White^a  Bluffs  Greene  County y  Tuscaloosa  River. 

1.  Purple  clay,  mottled  with  irregular  patches  of  gray  clay,  both 

purple,and  gray  portions  sandy 10  feet. 

2.  Micaceous  sands  of  light,  nearly  white  color 1  foot- 

3.  Light  colored  sands,  with  little  or  no  mica 14  feet. 

A  few  miles  higher  up  the  river  the  same  beds  are  again 
seen  at  Stedt's  Bluffs  as  follows : 

(6)  Section  at  Steele* s  Bluff,  Tuscaloosa  River. 

1.  Purple  and  mottled  clays 10  feet, 

2.  Light  colored,  often  nearly  white,  coarse  grained  sands,  holding 

a  few  small  pebbles  in  places ;  the  pebbles  mostly  of  chert,  not 
quartz 10  to  12  feet. 

The  sands  in  the  above  section  are  in  places  strongly 
cross-bedded  and  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  show  a 
tendency  to  harden  into  a  pretty  firm  sandstone,  which  is, 
however,  quite  friable  and  easily  rubbed  down  between  the 
fingers  after  the  thin  outside  coating  of  harder  material  has 
been  removed. 

At  Battle's  Landing  there  is  a  thin  bed  of  ferruginous  sand- 
stone, extremely  hard  and  firm  and  very  similar  to  the  ferru- 
ginous rocks  so  often  formed  in  the  Lafayette  beds. 

At  JViUi/orcTs  Landing  the  purple  clay  shows  from  the 
water's  edge  about  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  over  it  occur 
Second  Bottom  or  river  deposits.  Between  the  two  a  great 
number  of  bold  springs  of  very  pure  water  break  out.  An 
artesian  well,  said  to  be  400  feet  deep,  was  bored  at  this  place 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  but  no  record  of  the  boring  is  now 
to  be  had.  The  water  flows  out  at  the  top  and  is  not  salty. 
This  is  the  farthest  north  of  any  of  the  artesian  wells  of 
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Middle  Alabama.  The  locality  is  Sec.  31,  T.  24N.,  R  4  E., 
in  the  lower  edge  of  Tascaloosa  county. 

Just  above  Williford's  Landing  and  at  Be(dle*8  Landing 
there  are  reefs  of  rock  forming  shoals  at  low  water.  These 
rocks  are  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  with  ferruginous 
cement,  similar  to  that  already  noticed  at  Battle's  Landing. 

We  see  the  last  outcrop  along  the  river  of  the  purple 
mottled  clays  at  Mrs.  Prince's  Landing*  where  they  are  about 
six  or  eight  feet  above  the  water's  edge. 

Between  Mrs.  Prince's  Landing  and  Tuscaloosa  the  im- 
mediate banks  of  the  river  are  with  few  exceptions  formed 
by  the  loose  materials  of  the  Second  Bottom  deposits.  At 
one  or  two  places,  however,  given  below,  appear  exposures  of 
more  ancient  rocks.  With  a  uniform  dip  of  the  strata,  the 
distance  between  Mrs.  Prince's  Landing  and  Tuscaloosa 
would  represent  a  thickness  of  more  than  five  hundred  feet, 
only  forty  or  fifty  of  which  are  at  all  exposed  along  the 
river. 

Saunder's  Ferry. — ^At  or  near  Saunder's  Ferry,  just  below 
the  Twelve  Mile  Bock,  there  is  *i  fine  exposure  made  by  a 
landslide. 

The  full  section  is  as  follows : 

(c)  Section  above  Sa under* a  Femj^  Tuscaloosa  River. 

1.  Rather  massive  clays  of  greenish  and  purple  colors,  breaking 

with  conchoidal  fracture.  On  drying  these  clays  become  hard 
and  rock-like,  resembling  then,  except  in  color,  some  of  the 
claystones  of  the  Buhrstone  formation.  These  clays  when  wet 
soften  and  slide  down  the  slopes,  covering  them  completely  in 
places.  In  this  clay  we  find  many  rounded  masses  of  ferrugin- 
ous and  silicious  matter  of  oolitic  structure.  Thickness  of  the 
clays 40  feet. 

2.  Laminated,  sandy  clays,  gray,  with  sand  partings 5  feet. 

This  bed   is  rather  more  coherent  than    the   underlying  and 
forms  a  slightly  projecting  or  overhanging  ledge. 

3.  Gray,  cross-bedded  sands,  with  partings  of  clay  along  many  of  the 

planes  of  false  bedding 26  feet. 

♦They  may  be  seen,  however,  above  Mrs.  Prince's  in  many  places, 
in  the  hills  a  few  rods  back  from  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river. 
See  section  (c). 
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This  and  the  preceding  might  readily  be  considered  together 
as  one  member,  more  clayey  in  the  upper  five  feet  and  sandier 
below,  and  this  is  our  grouping  of  1883.  In  these  beds  we  find  a 
good  deal  of  lignitic  matter  and  some  leaf  impressions  very  well 
preserved. 

4.  Slope  or  bench  forty  to  fifty  feet  wide,  covered  by  red  clay  and 

sands,  slidden  down   from  No.  1  and   washed  out  of    Xos.  2 
and  3 3  feet. 

5.  Gray  or  whitish,  cross-bedded  sands,  forming  the  immediate  bank 

of  the  river 15  feet 

6.  Blue,  micaceous  sands  to  water  level 5  feet. 

This  section  of  140  feet  is  undoubtedly  of  Tuscaloosa 
materials. 

At  VenaUe's  Landing  there  is  a  sandstone  bluff  15  to  20 
feet  high,  formed  of  bluish,  micaceous  sands  indurated 
into  a  tolerably  firm  rock  in  places.  The  bedding  planes  of 
this  rock  are  strongly  ferruginous  and  numbers  of  chalybeate 
springs  break  out  from  the  sides  of  the  bluff. 

About  five  and  a  half  miles  below  Tuscaloosa  there  are  to 
be  seen  at  the  water's  edge  some  rocks  which  consist  of 
sandy  clays  somewhat  indurated.  These  clays  are  inter- 
stratified  with  thin  beds  of  lignitic  matter,  with  black  scales 
resembling  graphite  disseminated  through  it*  The  lignitic 
matter  consists  of  indistinguishable  impressions  of  leaves 
and  stems,  and  occasionally  throughout  the  mass  are  nodules 
of  iron  pyrites,  and  not  unfrequently  fragments  of  stems 
lignitized  or  converted  into  charcoal,  coated  externally  with 
a  thin  shell  of  pyrite. 

In  the  banks  of  the  branch  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
there  is  a  very  similar  small  remnant  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
formation,  mottled  clays,  embedded  in  the  red  loam.  The 
same,  mottled  purple  and  gray,  appear  at  several  places 
along  the  road  leading  from  the  University  to  the  city  of 
Tuscaloosa  and  in  the  gullies  back  of  the  city  toward  the 
river.  In  many  of  these  localities  the  clays  have  evidently 
been  partly  redistributed,  drift  fashion,  but  in  one  or  two 
places  we  see  the  undisturbed  beds,  consisting  of  dark  bluish 
gray,  nearly  black  clay,  in  laminse  (half  an  inch  thick),  separ- 
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atedby  partings  of  white  sand,  six  or  eight  feet  thick,  with 
white  and  yellowish,  strongly  cross-bedded  sands  underlying 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  thickness  of  these 
sands,  as  they  are  so  hidden  by  the  debris  from  above,  but  it  is 
not  less  than  20  feet. 

In  one  of  the  gullies  back  of  Tuscaloosa  we  get  the 
following  section : 

(d)  Section  in  Tuscaloosa. 

1.  Pebbles,  sand  and  red  loam, of  the  Lafayette,  forming  the  plateau 

on  which  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa  stands 16  feet. 

2.  Light  gray,  somewhat  massive  clays,  mottled  with  yellow,  but  be- 

coming laminated  below 8  feet. 

8.  Dark  blue,  nearly  black,  laminated  clays,  laminsB  half  an  inch 
thick,  separated  by  thin  partings  of  white  sand.  The  clay  con- 
tains the  leaf  impressions  which  have  been  examined 8  feet. 

4.  Yellowish  gray,  laminated  clays,  also  containing  a  few  leaf  im- 

pressions, of  rather  variable  thickness 2  feet. 

5.  Strongly  cross  bedded,  yellowish  or  nearly  white,  sharp  sand,  with 

a  few  streaks  of  clay  irregularly  distributed  through  it.    Thick- 
ness uncertain,  but  not  less  than 20  feet 

We  cannot  say  what  lies  below  the  sands,  since  the 
strata  of  this  formation  about  Tuscaloosa  have  suffered 
a  great  amount  of  denudation  and  their  outcrops 
appear  only  here  and  there.  The  erosion  hollows  have  been 
filled  in  with  pebbles  and  sands  of  the  Lafayette,  often  to 
the  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  These  circumstances  and 
the  fact  that  the  clays  themselves  have  in  places  been 
broken  up  and  redeposited  in  lumps  among  the  Lafayette 
pebbles  have  caused  this  formation  to  be  overlooked  or 
confounded  with  the  Lafayette.  The  dark  gray,  laminated 
clays  above  mentioned  contain  many  beautifully  preserved 
leaf  impressions,  which  are  now  being  studied  and  which 
will  probably  fix  definitely  the  age  of   the  formation. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  exposures  along  the  river 
give  us  an  insight  into  the  composition  of  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  strata  which  underlie  the  purple  clays. 

Tuscaloosa,  Hale  and  Greene  Counties. — We  have  re- 
ferred above  to  the  observations  of  Prof.  Alexander  Win- 
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chell,  made  many  years  ago  upon  this  formation.  These 
observations  were  recorded  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Vol.  X, 
Part  n,  p.  93,  1856,  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
made :  "At  about  eight  miles  above  Eutaw  the  shale  be- 
comes softer,  the  lamination  disappears,  and  we  have  beds 
of  light  clay,  mottled  curiously  with  blue,  red  and  yellow, 
reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  Keuper  of  the  Grermans.  More 
than  this,  we  find  along  the  roadsides  and  the  margins  of  the 
ravines  in  the  upper  part  of  Greene  county,  large  masses  of 
red  and  poikilitic  sandstone,  exceedingly  compact,  and  used 
for  underpinning  buildings.  Add  to  this  that  very  many 
of  the  artesian  wells  in  Greene  county,  which  penetrate 
these  beds,  furnish  a  constant  flow  of  salt  water,  showing 
the  occurrence  of  local  deposits  of  salts,  while  the  deepest 
borings  have  brought  up  abundance  of  quartzose  pebbles, 
and  we  have  four  well  established  facts  compatible  with 
the  supposition  of  the  Triassic  age  of  these  beds,  without 
mentioning  the  occurrence  of  vegetable  remains,  some 
specimens  of  which  appeared  to  me  indistinctly  allied  to 
stems  of  Equisettes. 

These  beds  continue  without  much  change  to  the  very 
suburbs  of  Tuscaloosa  ;  and  a  very  good  section  is  seen  at 
Foster's  Ferry,  within  a  few  miles  of  town. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  organic  remains  from  these 
shaly  and  poikilitic  deposits  renders  the  determination  of 
their  age  extremely  uncertain." 

It  seems  probable  that  the  red  sandstone  mentioned  by 
Prof.  Winchell  is  the  same  as  that  occurring  at  Battle's 
Gin,  on  the  river,  and  at  Havana,  presently  to  be  described. 

On  going  by  land  from  Tuscaloosa  to  Eutaw,  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  river,  in  1886,  we  have  been  able  to  repeat 
the  observations  of  Professor  Winchell.  Two  miles  west  of 
Saunders'  Ferry  and  about  ten  miles  west  of  Tuscaloosa,  the 
road  passes  by  the  edge  of  a  great  gully  washed  out  of  ma- 
terials of  the  Tuscaloosa  formation.    This  gully  is  of  nearly 
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100  feet  perpendicular  depth,  and  the  bottom  slopes  then 
very  gradnidl j  down  forty  or  fifty  feet  more. 

{f)  Section  of  gully  10  miln  went  of  Tuscaloosa. 

1.  Pebbles  and  red  loam  (Lafayette) 10  feet. 

2.  Sharp,  yellowish,  cross  bedded  sands,  with  thin  strings  of  light  yel- 

low, chert  pebbles,  sabangular  and  in  many  cases  showing  casts 
of  encrinital  buttons  and  bryoxoans  and  other  sub-Carbooiferoiis 

fossils 20to25  feet. 

8.  White  and  red,  laminated  clays  of  very  irregalar  thiekneaa.  often 
discontinuous 5  feet. 

4.  Firm,   yellowish  sands 12  feet. 

5.  Bed  of  subangular,  white  and  yellow  chert  pebbles,  with  sub-Car- 

boniferous fossils 2)^  feet. 

6.  Red  clay  in  irregular  beds  or  pockets about  8  to  4  feet 

7.  Yellowish  white  sands,  with  thin  streaks  of  pebbles 8  feet. 

8.  Red  clay  and  sand 1  foot. 

f.  Strongly  cross  bedded  yellow  sands,  with  thin  irregular  sheets  of 

clay  following  some  of  the  lines  of  false  bedding 85  feet. 

Below  this,  cross  bedded  sands  with  clay  partings  continue 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  gully,  probably  40  feet  below  the 
above  section. 

From  this  place  down  to  Knoxville  nearly  every  hill  re- 
veals the  materials  of  this  formation,  consisting  mainly  of 
yellowish  and  reddish,  cross  bedded  sands,  with  clays 
(red  and  purple)  sparingly  interspersed.  The  section 
of  the  gully  above  given  might  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
strata  exposed  over  this  entire  distance. 

In  places  the  sands  are  cemented  by  iron  into  quite  firm 
sandstones,  which  are  quarried  for  rough  work.  The  rock 
can  be  easily  cut  when  freshly  dug,  but  it  soon  hardens  on  ex- 
posure. I  am.  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  red  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates  seen  at  Battle's  Gin,  above  Willi- 
ford's  Landing,  near^Havana,  Arc,  are  bedded  rocks  of  this 
formation ;  at  any  rate  the  constituent  sands  are  of  this  age, 
while  the  induration  into  rocks  by  the  ferruginous  solutions 
may  have  occurred  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

A  short  distance  south  of  Knox^'ille  we  lose  sight  entirely 
of  the  red  and  purple  clays  which  have  been  to  us  a  char- 
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acteristic  of  the  Tuscaloosa  formation,  and  begin  to  encounter 
the  glauconitic,  cross  bedded  sands,  laminated  clays,  and 
other  materials  which  we  have  classed  with  the  Eutaw  for- 
mation. If  we  assume  a  dip  of  30  or  forty  feet  to  the  mile, 
estimating  from  the  width  of  outcrop,  .there  will  be  some 
900  feet  or  more  of  the  Tuscaloosa  and  300  to  400  feet  of 
the  Eutaw  formation. 

Other  points  of  difference  between  the  Tuscaloosa  and 
Eutaw  beds  are  worthy  of  mention.  Both  formations  hold 
occasionally  thin  beds  of  pebbles,  which  are  not  however, 
in  extent  to  be  compared  with  the  pebble  beds,  belonging  to 
the  Lafayette  formation.  The  pebbles  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
formation  are  as  a  rule,  subangular,  of  chert,  and  in  many 
cases  fossiliferous,  i.  e.  they  contain  casts  of  sub-Carbonif- 
erous fossils,  the  pebbles  of  the  Eutaw  are  well  rounded,  of 
quartz,  and  non-fossiiiferous  so  far  as  our  observations  go. 
Cross-bedded  sands  make  up  the  greater  part  of  both  for- 
mations, but  the  cross  bedding  of  the  sands  in  the  Tusca- 
loosa formation  is  generally  much  less  pronounced  than  in 
the  Eutaw,  as  if  effected  in  less  rapidly  flowing  waters.  In 
the  Eutaw  sands  the  different  layers  are  more  frequently 
separated  by  thin  sheets  of  clay  than  is  the  case  with  the 
sands  of  Tuscaloosa.  Near  the  base  and  the  summit  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  series  we  find  heavy  beds  forty  feet  or  more 
in  thickness,  of  massive  clays  of  red,  purple  and  greenish 
colors,  and  also  sparingly  distributed  through  the  whole  of 
the  formation,  are  thinner  beds  of  similar  clays.  No  beds 
of  this  character  have  ever  been  observed  in  what  we  have 
called  the  Eutaw  formation.  Both  formations  contain  leaf 
impressions,  lignitized  trunks  of  trees,  and  thin  beds  of 
lignite,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  obtain  any  de- 
terminable specimens  from  the  Eutaw,  though  at  Merri- 
wether's  landing  and  elsewhere  the  laminated  clays  are 
full  of  fragments  of  leaves,  etc.  The  Eutaw  contains  many 
feet  thickness  of  marine  deposits,  which  are  chiefly  sandy 
but  contain  abundance  of  glauconite,  as  well  as  very  badly 

20 
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preserved  marine  shells.  As  jet  nothing  of  this  kind 
has  been  observed  in  the  Tnscalooea  formation.  It 
may  be  objected  that  these  marine  beds  of  the 
Entaw  pertain  to  the  division  named  bj  Dr.  Hilgard,  the 
Tombigbee  sands,  which  Dr.  Hilgard  as  well  as  Dr.  White 
and  others  agree  in  considering  a  subordinate  member  of  the 
Botten  Limestone ;  bat  these  glauconitic  sands  occur  at  the 
very  base  of  the  Eataw  as  well  as  (sparingly)  all  through  it 
in  Eastern  Alabama,  and  the  marine  shells  above  spoken  of 
are  found  at  Prattville  well  down  below  the  base  of  the  Bot- 
ten Limestone,  while  on  the  Chattahoochee  river  at  Broken 
Arrow  Bend,  we  find  marine  shells  in  the  beds  immediately 
overlying  the  Tuscaloosa,  and  therefore,  by  inference,  near 
or  at  the  base  of  the  Eutaw. 

Lithe  Lafavette,  the  Eutaw  and  the  Tuscaloosa  forma- 
tions  we  have  three  groups  of  very  similar  strata,  whose 
distinctive  characters  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  de- 
scribe in  words,  since  cross-bedded  sands  with  interspersed 
sheets  of  clay  and  pebbles,  prevail  in  all  three ;  yet  in  the 
field  the  differences  are  so  easUy  recognized  in  the  tope 
graphy,  the  timber,  the  color  and  other  qualities  of  the  soils, 
etc.,  that  we  are  never  long  in  doubt  as  to  which  formation 
we  have  under  consideration. 

Along  the  road  leading  from  Tuscaloosa  to  Greens- 
borough  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  the  first  outcrop  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  formation  is  seen  on  Little  Sandy  Creek.  It 
is  as  follows : 

(/)  Section  on  Little  Sandy  Creek,  Tuscaloosa  County. 

1.  Micaceous,  yellow  sands,  including  a  thin  streak  of  gray,  lignitic 

clay,  with  small  pieces  of  lignitic  matter 10  inches. 

2.  Gray,  laminated  clays,  highly  micaceous 6  feet. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  creek  irregularly  bedded  sands 
are  seen  above  these  strata  and  near  the  top  of  the  hill  are 
purple  and  mottled  clays  with  cross  bedded  sands.  At  the 
foot  of  the  first  hill  south  of  Little  Sandy  we  see  the  first 
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occurrence  along  this  road  of  the  heavy  purple  clays  charac- 
teristic of  the  formation. 

Farther  along  the  road  the  thickness  of  the  purple  clays  is 
seen  to  be  at  least  50  feet  and  they  crop  out  along  the  hill- 
sides for  a  good  many  miles.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  them 
even  without  close  examination,  for  wherever  they  come  to 
the  surface  in  the  roads  it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  a  cause- 
way, since  in  wet  weather  the  tenacity  of  the  clay  is  so  great 
that  the  road  would  otherwise  be  impassable. 

At  the  old  Frierson  place  which  is  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  on  the  north  side  of  Big  Sandy,  and  all  down  the  slope 
of  the  hill  to  the  creek  bottom  are  variegated  sands  with 
prevailing  yellowish  tints  with  here  and  there  spots  of  red 
and  gray,  and  many  irregular  bunches  of  small  pebbles  em- 
bedded in  the  sands. 

On  the  south  side  of  Big  Sandy  Creek  we  get  again  a  very 
good  section  of  the  purple  clays  which  form  the  lower  mem- 
bers of  the  Tuscaloosa  formation,  as  follows :  . 

(g)  Section  on  Big  Sandy  Creek ^  Tuscaloosa  County. 

1.  Purple  and  mottled  clays  like  those  occurring  at  Steele's  Bluff,  on 

the  Tuscaloosa  River 30  feet. 

2.  Light  yellow  sands,  with  pebbles,  also  similar  to  those  seen  at  the 

above  named  locality  and  at  White's  Bluff 10  to  15  feet. 

3.  Gray,  laminated  clay,  inclosing  a  lignitized  tree  trunk,  at  base  of 

hill 4  to  6  feet. 

Near  the  Newton  Whitfield  place  just  beyond  Big  Sandy, 
occur  great  blocks  of  ferruginous  sandstone  which  may  be 
seen  at  intervals  down  to  Havana  where  it  is  most  perfectly 
displayed  in  a  ravine  back  of  the  town.  Here  it  forms  per- 
pendicular blufifs  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height. 

Large  masses  of  the  rock  have  split  off  from  time  to  time 
and  rolled  down  into  the  gorge  below.*    It  has  been  thus 

♦Underneath  the  ledge  of  rock  shallow  caves  have  been  washed  out, 
and  in  these  flourish  several  rare  ferns,  especially  Asplenium  ebenoides 
Schw.,  which  was  discovered  here  by  Miss  Julia  Tutwiler  and  is  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  it  is  known  to  occur  elsewhere  only  along 
the  banks  of  Schuylkill  River.    Besides  this  fern,  there  are  Camp- 
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fmr  imposBible  to  determine  wliether  tliis  con^oiiieraie  is 
formed  bj  the  induration  of  the  sands  of  the  Lsfsjette 
formation  or  constitute  a  member  of  the  Tuscaloosa.  Its 
great  extent  and  persistence  seem  to  favor  the  supposition 
that  it  belongs  to  the  older  formation,  jet  it  is  in  appearance 
quite  simOar  to  a  conglomerate  of  rerr  common  occurrence 
tn  the  Lafayette,  only  much  thicker,  and  more  widely  ex- 
tended. This  rock  has  been  obserred  on  both  sides  of 
the  rirer  and  orer  an  area  of  at  least  200  square  mile& 

Below  Havana  near  the  residence  of  Hon.  A.  M.  Avezy, 
there  are  several  very  deep  gullies  near  the  road  where  the 
uppermost  beds  of  the  Tuscaloosa  formation  are  beautifully 
exposed  (Plate  XYII).    These  beds  are  as  follows : 

(h)  S^Hifm  ivo  miU«  south  o/Haraha^  HaU  Cimmijf. 

1.  Red  sarfaee  loam,  forming  exceedingly  fertile  soil 10  to  16  feet- 

%  Yellow  tands  tLn&  pebbles,  conformable  in  stratificatioa  with  the 

onderl jing  strata 10tol2 

3.  Purple  and  pink,  micaceoiu,  argillaceoos  sanda,  most 

cross  bedded aOtoSO 


That  these  deposits  lie  rery  near  the  summit  of  the  Tus- 
caloosa formation  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  cross 
bedded,  glanconitic  sands  of  the  Eutaw  formation  occur  at 
the  surface  only  a  very  short  distance  to  the  southward. 
The  red  loam  forming  the  uppermost  of  the  section  resem- 
bles in  some  degree  the  usual  red  loam  of  much  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  except  that  it  is  of  much  deeper 
color  and  apparently  more  fertile  than  most  of  these  loams. 
It  may  however,  be  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  glan- 
conitic sands  of  the  Eutaw  formation  or  from  the  uppermost 
of  the  Tuscaloosa  formation.  The  pebble  bed  No.  2  resembles 
also  in  some  deji^ee  the  pebble  beds  of  the  Lafayette,  but 
as  it  is  entirely  comformable  in  stratification  with  the   un- 

tonm  II *  rhiznphtjifiijt  or  walking  leaf,  Trirhomnnt^s  rndicn us, and  Afpidium 
manjinnU.  The  ap[iearance  of  this  conglomerate  and  the  ferns  growing 
in  the  shallow  caveii  beneath  it  recall  very  forcibly  the  Carboniferous 
conglomerate  which  forms  the  surface  over  so  great  a  part  of  the 
counties  of  Marion  and  Winston. 
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-lying  beds  (a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  La- 
ette),  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  a  part  of  the  Tusca- 
sa  formation.  The  sands  No.  3  also  differ  from  anything 
Ich  occurs  in  the  Lafayette,  and  I  have  seen  the  like 
.J  at  one  other  place,  viz.,  on  Mulberry  Creek,  in  Autauga 
i.nty,  near  the  residence  of  Hon.  James  W.  Lapsley. 
Savana  stands  upon  a  plateau  some  six  miles  long  north 
3  south  and  two  miles  wide  east  and  west.  On  the  west 
&  plateau  overlooks  the  terrace  or  Second  Bottom  of  the 
arrior  Eiver,  and  on  the  east  it  is  bordered  by  broken  and 
ly  lands.  The  soil  and  subsoil  are  of  deep  red  color,  and 
asist  of  a  sandy  loam,  which  is  very  productive.  The 
aber  prevailing  upon  these  lands  is  post  and  black  oaks 
fch  a  few  white  oaks,  hickory  short  leaf  pine  and  sour  gum. 
kile  the  materials  forming  the  soil  and  subsoil  appear  to 

derived  from  the  Lafayette  formation,  they  are  yet  of 
bher  more  than  average  fertility. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  underlying  glauconitic  sands 

the  Eutaw   formation  are  responsible  for  a  part  at  least 

this  fertility. 

A  somewhat  similar  red  loam  plateau  may  be  seen  in  the 
•per  part  of  Autauga  county  above  Vine  Hill.  In  the  vi- 
lity  of  Havana  are  many  fine  old  homesteads. 


In  going  eastward  from  Tuscaloosa  along  what  is  known 
the  Huntsville  road,  we  have  ample  opportunity  for  see- 
§  the  various  phases  of  this  formation.  Between  the  city 
d  the  University  there  are  many  outcrops  of  the  mottled 
iy  which  is  derived  from  the  Tuscaloosa  formation,  though 
many  cases  worked  over  and  redeposited  among  the  ma- 
•ials  of  the  Lafayette.  Beyond  the  University  the  lower 
rts  of  Castle  Hill  are  made  up  of  the  same  materials,  with 
'appiug  of  the  red  loam  and  pebbles  of  the  Lafayette. 
About  four  miles  from  the  town  may  be  seen  the  summit 
a  rounded  mass  of  the  strata  of  this  formation,  consisting 
two  or  three  feet  of  purple,  gray  and  variegated  laminated 
.ys,  underlaid  by  about  the  same  thickness  of  cross-bedded 
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sands.  This  exposure  lies  plainly  onconformablj  embedded 
in  the  red  loam  of  the  Lafayette. 

At  the  Box  Spring,  about  five  miles  east  of  Tuscaloosa, 
the  railroad  cut  exposes  6  to  8  feet  of  laminated,  gray  clays 
marked  with  purple  streaks.  Immediately  above  these  is  a 
very  persistent  ledge  of  ferruginous  sandstone  and  over  that 
10  or  12  feet  of  sand  and  loam  of  more  recent  date. 

Between  this  point  and  Tuscaloosa  the  railroad  cuts  fur- 
nish a  number  of  splendid  sections  of  the  Tuscaloosa  beds, 
which  include  a  bed  of  fine  white  clay  of  great  purity.  In 
the  cut  nearest  the  Box  Spring,  the  irregularity  in  the  bed- 
ding and  the  induration  of  part  of  the  sandier  strata  into  a 
hard  rock,  are  most  conspicuous  features. 

Beyond  the  Box  Spring  exposures  of  similar  strata  occur 
at  many  points  along  the  dirt  road  and  in  most  of  the  rail- 
road cuts.  At  Cottondale,  we  have  the  best  section  exposed 
in  the  cut,  just  beyond  the  station.  Here  the  Tuscaloosa 
strata  appear  to  have  a  decided  dip  to  the  west*,  and  are  nn- 
conformably  covered  by  the  irregularly  deposited  pebble 
beds  and  red  loam  of  the  Lafayette.  These  relations  are 
well  shown  in  the  frontispiece  plate.  Across  Hurricane 
creek  the  cuts  expose  a  good  deal  of  the  purple  clay  which 
causes  landslides  and  consequent  damage  to  the  railroad 
track. 

About  nine  miles  east  of  Tuscaloosa,  beyond  Cottondale, 
30  to  40  feet  thickness  of  purple  clays  is  seen  along  a  hill- 
side. In  these  clays  there  are  two  ledges  of  ferruginous 
sandstone  or,  perhaps  more  properly  speaking,  of  sandy 
iron  ore.  The  clays  are  a  mixture  of  purple  and  yellow  and 
appear  to  form  the  lower  strata  of  the  hill  for  20  or  30  feet 
below  those  above  described.  The  iron  ore  which  covers 
so  much  of  the  slope  of  this  hill  is  somewhat  sandy,  occasion- 
ally quite  pure  and  compact,  giving  a  red  streak.  It  differs 
very  materially  from  the  usual  limonite  of  the  valleys,  and 
might  perhaps  be  classified  as  turgite. 

*A  similar  very  decided  dip  in  the  Tuscaloosa  strata  may  be  seen 
at  many  points,  as  far  north  and  east  as  Woodstock. 
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About  twelve  miles  east  of  Tuscaloosa  the  grayish  purple 
clays  similar  to  those  described  between  the  two  branches 
of  Sandy  Creek  appear  in  many  places  along  the  slopes  of 
hills  where  they  are  laid  bare  by  the  road. 

(0  Section  10  miles  east  of  Tuscaloosa. 

1.  Ferruginous  sandstone  in  sheets. 6  to  8  inches. 

2.  Variegated,  clayey  sands  holding  small  pieces  of  purple  clay.  The 

sands  show  chocolate,  purple,  red  and  yellow  colors.  .6  to  8  feet. 

3.  Purple  clays,  with  partings  of  sand;  similar  to  the  purple  clays 

south  of  Tuscaloosa .• 10  feet. 

4.  Ledge  of  ferruginous  sandstone 1  foot  or  more. 

5.  Laminated,  gray  and  yellow,  sandy  clays  or  clayey  sands,  yellow 

at  top  and  shading  into  gray  at  bottom 6  to  8  feet. 

6.  Lignite,  with  pyrite  nodules 2  to  6  inches. 

7.  Dark   gray,  somewhat  massive  clays,    becoming    lighter  below 

6  to  8  feet. 

8.  Strata  obscured  by  washings  from  above 20  feet. 

9.  Purple  clay  at  base  of  hill undetermined. 

In  some  places  near  this,  five  feet  of  purple  clays  are  seen 
overlying  No.  1  of  the  section. 

The  bed  of  lignite  No.  6  has  been  cut  into  near  this  place 
where  its  full  thickness  is  exposed.  It  was  probably  mis- 
taken for  a  seam  of  coal. 

Near  the  base  of  this  hill  the  clays  contain  great  quanti- 
ties of  beautifully  preserved  leaf-impressions  and  large  col- 
lections were  made  here  by  Prof.  Fontaine.  The  collections 
have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  studied,  but  some  of  the 
species  are  named  below. 

In  the  direction  of  Scottsville  exposures  of  the  clays  and 
sands  of  the  Tuscaloosa  extend  to  the  borders  of  the  county, 
and  we  shall  speak  of  these  again  under  the  head  of  Bibb 
county. 

Going  westward  from  Tuscaloosa  along  the  Carrollton 
road  some  four  miles  from  town,  a  bed  of  laminated  clays 
with  leaf-impression  occurs. 

Beyond  this  as  far  as  twelve  miles  from  town,  the  pre- 
vailing material  of  the  Tuscaloosa  is  a  heavy  bedded  gray 
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day  which  requires  a  causeway  wherever  it  is  passed  along 
the  road.  These  clays  apon  exposure  for  instance  in  gnllies 
and  on  the  surface,  undergo  a  series  of  changes  in  color ; 
first  the  gray  becomes  specked  with  red  which  gradually  in- 
creases in  proportion  till,  where  the  oxidation  is  complete, 
we  have  a  reddish  clay  with  only  a  few  fragments  of  the 
original  gray  intermixed. 

The  mottled  clays  so  often  mentioned  are  usually  modifi- 
cations of  the  gray  clay  brought  about  in  the  matter  de- 
scribed. 

These  heavy  bedded  clays  prevail  in  the  western  part  of 
Tuscaloosa  county  along  the  Columbus  road  to  the  border 
of  Pickens  and  beyond.  The  soil  overmuch  of  this  territory 
seems  to  be  very  good  and  supports  .a  forest  growth  of  black 
jack,  post,  red  (Spanish),  and  white  oaks,  with  some  short 
leaf  pine,  and  sweet  and  sour  gums.  As  we  go  westward 
sandy  beds  are  seen  interstratified  with  the  days. 

In  Pickens,  Lamar,  Fayette,  and  Marion. — ^In  the 
Eastern  and  Southeastern  parts  of  Pickens,  there  is  a  pre- 
valence of  the  heavy  clay  beds  above  noticed,  but  further 
westward  and  northward  the  material  of  the  Tuscaloosa  be- 
comes more  saudy,  iu  many  places  holding  thin  sheets  of 
small  pebbles  of  chert  of  subangular  shape  often  containing 
casts  of  Subcarboniferous  fossils.  At  intervals  these  sands 
become  indurated  into  hard  rocks  which  are,  however,  of 
limited  extent  and  altogether  local.  Most  of  the  hill  tops  in 
northeastern  Pickens  are  capped  with  fragments  of  ferrugi- 
nous crusts  formed  by  the  cementing  together  of  the  sands 
by  iron  oxide.  Such  iron  crusts  occur  frequently  also  where 
the  sands  of  the  Lafayette  form  the  surface. 

Throughout  Lamar  county  the  strata  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
formation  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  surface,  though 
the  red  loam  and  pebble  beds  of  the  Lafayette  formation 
overlie  the  Tuscaloosa  beds  in  man}'  places,  where,  because 
of  the  similarity  of  much  of  the  material  of  the  two  forma- 
tions, it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them.  In 
a  general  way  the  Tuscaloosa  strata  of  Lamar  county  con- 
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sist  of  sands  and  pebble  beds,  with  thin  sheets  of  white, 
gray,  pinkish  and  red  clays  inter-stratified.  Between  Ken- 
nedy station  and  Fayette  C.  H.,  the  road  is  over  a  succes- 
sion of  sandy  and  p^ravelly  hills,  usually  capped  by  the  iron 
crusts  above  mentioned.  Between  Fayette  C.  H.  and  Ver- 
non, the  country,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  Lamar  county  is  similar. 
Near  Vernon  the  gravel  beds  contain  very  good  limonite 
which  is  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  sufficiently  good 
quality  to  be  used  in  a  furnace  during  the  war.  In  a  well 
between  Vernon  and  the  ore  banks,  a  thin  sheet  of  lignitic 
matter  was  cut. 

Northeastward  of  Vernon  in  the  direction  of  Pikeville, 
the  road  is  generally  along  a  ridge  and  beds  of  angular 
chert  pebbles  are  abundant. 

These  pebbles  occur  both  in  loose  masses  and  cemented 
into  hard  conglomerates.  Conspicuous  in  this  part  of  the 
State  is  the  rarity  of  well  rounded  quartz  pebbles,  so  fre- 
quently seen  further  east,  most  of  the  pebbles  in  Lamar 
being  angular,  or  not  well  rounded  and  of  cherty  material 
often  holding  casts  of  Subcarboniferous  fossils.  The  preva- 
lence of  these  subangular  chert  pebbles  seems  to  be  a  mark 
of  distinction  between  the  Tuscaloosa  formation  and  the 
Lafayette,  in  which  many  of  the  pebbles  are  well  rounded  and 
of  quartz.  1  must  add,  however,  that  it  is  in  many  cases 
impossible  to  be  certain  upon  stratigraphic  grounds,  as  to 
which  of  these  two  formations  a  given  bed  of  pebbles  be- 
longs. 

In  a  gully  near  Moscow,  we  have  a  very  good  and  charac- 
teristic section  of  the  Tuscaloosa  strata,  which  is  as  follows  : 

(j)  Section  of  Tuscaloosa  strata  Xorth  of  Moscow^  Lamar  Co. 

1.  Pebbles  and  red  loam  forming  the  surface 

2.  Yellow  sand,  reddish  in  lower  part 1    ft  6  inches. 

8.    White  plastic  clay 8 

4.  Chert  pebbles  interstratified  with  sands 3  ft.  0  ** 

5.  Yellow  sand ■    • 1  ft.  6  " 

6.  Yellowish  and   whitish  plastic  clay 8  ** 

7.  Yellow  sand 6  ft.  0 

8.  Sand  and  pebbles  to  bottom  of  gully 2   0  " 
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In  this  section  the  bands  of  different  materuilB  are  Tery 
clearly  marked  and  distinct,  and  ran  parallel  to  one  another 
the  whole  length  of  the  section,  fifty  feet  or  mor^.  Just 
above  the  two  day  layers  the  sands  are  indnrated  by  ferric 
oxide  into  pretty  hard  cmsts.  The  pebbles  of  this  section 
which  seems  to  be  of  TnscalcK>sa  material  thronghont  ex- 
cept possibly  the  uppermost  bed  of  red  loam  and  pebbles, 
are  of  chert  and  more  or  less  angular.  The  pebbles  do  not 
seem  to  be  common  above  an  elevation  of  175  feet  above  the 
waters  of  the  creeks  and  other  streams. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county  adjoining  Marion, 
and  especially  in  the  depressions  of  the  watercourses, 
rounded  quartz  pebbles  are  occasionally  found  mingled  with 
the  much  more  abundant  angular  chert  pebbles. 

The  eastern  part  of  Fayette  county  is  traversed  north  and 
south  by  the  Byler  ridge,  in  great  part  made  up  of  the  strata 
of  the  Tuscaloosa  and  Lafavette  formations.  As  far  west  as 
the  Court  House  heavy  bedded  clays  of  white,  gray  and 
purple  colors  are  frequently  met.  Just  southwest  of  the 
Court  House  the  Tuscaloosa  strata  are  mottled  clavs  with 
beds  of  fine  light  yellow  colored  Hands  containing  much 
mica,  with  partings  of  clay ;  below  all  a  bed  of  fine  white 
clay.  This  same  clay  occurs  in  quantity  below  the  level  of 
the  flat  on  which  the  Depot  is  located.  At  Mr.  Sam  App- 
ling's, S.  24,  T.  15,  E.  13  W.,  a  bed  some  six  feet  thick  of 
pure  white  clay  has  been  cut  in  a  welL  In  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  county  are  many  occurrences  of  the  purple  clays. 

The  surface  of  this  county  is  pretty  generally  covered 
with  pebbles,  which  as  usual  are  of  two  kinds,  angular  chert 
pebbles  with  many  Subcarboniferous  fossils,  and  well 
rounded  quartz  pebbles.  The  latter  appear  as  a  rule  to  be- 
long to  the  more  recent  Lafayette  formation  while  the  former 
are  often  seen  in  place  embedded  in  the  other  strata  of  the 
Tuscaloosa,  though  they  may  also  be  seen  in  localities  where 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  belong  to  the  older  or 
to  the  newer  of  these  two  formations.  In  the  drainage  area 
of  New  River  we  find  the  greatest  quantity  of  these  rounded 
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quartz  pebbles,  while  to  the  west  of  it  the  angular  chert 
gravel  is  much  more  abundant  and  at  times  the  only  sort  to 
be  seen.  Five  or  six  miles  north  of  the  Court  House,  the 
angular  pebbles  predominate  greatly  over  the  rounded  ones, 
and  cemented  together  into  a  conglomerate,  they  form  a 
ledge  of  hard  rock  overlying  a  bed  of  white  clay  over  con- 
siderable extent  of  country.  About  Ballard  are  some  fine 
oak  and  hickory  uplands  with  a  little  short  leaf  pine,  con- 
stituting one  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  county. 
North  of  this  and  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  Marion 
county  line,  we  see  a  great  abundance  of  angular  chert 
gravel,  and  in  several  places  beautiful  bold  and  clear  springs 
break  out  through  this  gravel  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
bold  lime  springs  of  the  Subcarboniferous  formation.  In 
this  case,  however,  there  seemed  to  be  no  considerable 
amount  of  lime  in  the  water. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Kansas  City  Bailroad  in  the  lower 
part  of  Marion  county  are  cuts  in  which  the  leaf-bearing 
clays  of  the  Tuscaloosa  are  exposed.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  exposures  is  in  Stewart's  Cut  a  mile  east  of  Glen 
Allen.    The  section  here  is  as  follows ; 

(k)  Section  in  Steivart*8  Cut,  near  Glen  AlleHf  Marion  Co. 

1.  Gray  laminated  claya  with  fine  leaf  impressions 25  feet. 

2.  Crust  of  limonite  of  variable  thickness  and  irregular  hori- 

zon     1  foot. 

3.  CroBS-bedded  sands,  yellow  and  pink  colors 25  feet. 

The  plant  remains  are  well  preserved  and  easily  got- 
ten out,  and  a  large  collection  was  made  here  by  Prof. 
Ward  and  myself.  While  this  collection  has  not  yet  been 
fully  studied,  a  number  of  the  species  have  been  identified 
and  are  given  in  the  list  below.  Between  Glen  Allen  and 
Gold  Mine,  and  again  between  the  latter  place  and  Haley's 
and  probably  at  other  points  are  tracts  known  as  ''flat- 
woods,"  the  immediate  basis  of  which  is  a  gray  clay  becom- 
ing red  at  the  surface ;  below  the  clay  at  no  great  depth  lie 
the  sandstones  and  other  rocks  of  tne  Coal  Measures.  The 
timber  of  the  "flatwoods"  is  chiefly  post  oak,  with  some 
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Spanish  oak  and  short  leaf  pine.  In  these  flatwoods  are 
depressions  like  lime-sinks  in  which  water  stands  at  most 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  two  tracts  above  specified  are  some 
four  or  Sve  miles  square. 

In  townships  nine  and  ten,  range  12  west,  occurs  a  white 
clay,  indurated  into  a  mass  breaking  with  conchoidal  fract- 
ure. This  clay  may  be  seen  at  several  points  about  Chalk 
Bluff  to  which  it  has  given  the  n&me.  It  is  a  member  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  formation,  and  will  undoubtedly  some  day 
be  fully  utilized.  (For  analysis  see  below-7nseful  Materials.) 

About  Pikeville  also  are  many  occurrences  of  the  variouB 
clays  characterizing  the  Tascaloosa.  Among  the  pebbles, 
we  find  in  this  county  as  elsewhere  the  angular  chert  peb- 
bles as  well  as  well  rounded  quartz  pebbles  and  in  one  or 
two  places  they  may  be  seen  in  such  relations  as  to  fix  their 
relative  horizons.  At  Gold  Mine  on  the  head  waters  of  New 
Biver,  and  at  the  crossing  of  Buttahatchee  near  Haley's 
there  is  an  abundance  of  large  well  rounded  quartz  pebbles, 
some  having  a  longer  dimension  of  five  or  six  inches.  At 
the  former  locality  it  seems  to  be  well  established  that  many 
years  ago  a  small  amount  of  gold  was  washed  out  from  the 
gravel  and  sands.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  gravel  and 
sands  about  Fayette  Court  House.  In  the  vicinity  of  Haley's 
we  may  see  a  section  of  what  I  interpret  to  be  both  the  La- 
fayette and  the  Tuscaloosa  formations  in  direct  contact 
Here  there  is  a  bed  of  red  loam  with  its  well  rouuded,  iron 
stained  pebbles  of  qaartz,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  thickness, 
overlying  a  bed  of  angular  chert  pebbles  associated  with 
an  irregular  bed  of  indurated  white  clayey  sand  of  Tusca- 
loosa age. 

The  two  sorts,  both  of  pebbles  and  associated  sands,  are 
quite  distinct;  the  upper  being  identical  with  what  may  be 
seen  all  over  the  lower  part  of  the  state  as  far  as  the  Gulf, 
while  the  latter  I  have  never  seen  far  removed  from  the  belt 
of  country  in  which  occur  exposures  of  undoubted  Tucaloosa 
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beds.  Between  Haley^s  and  Chalk  Bluff  and  also  south  of 
the  latter  place,  are  ridges  as  much  as  275  to  300  feet  high 
above  the  neighboriDg  watercourses,  over  which  large  angu- 
lar pebbles  of  chert  lie  strewn  covering  everything,  on  the 
summits  and  for  some  distance  down  the  sides.  These  ridges 
support  a  growth  of  mountain  oaks,  white  oaks,  poet  oaks, 
and  chestnut  trees  with  very  little  pine.  In  places  at  the 
base  of  these  bills  are  the  bold  clear  springs  breaking  out 
amongst  the  gravel  and  recalling  the  limestone  springs  of 
the  Subcarboniferous  formation.  On  the  road  between  Pike- 
ville  and  Gold  Mine,  the  hills  are  generally  covered  with 
angular  chert  pebbles,  but  near  the  crossing  of  some  of  the 
headwaters  of  New  Biver  are  large  rounded  pebbles  of  quartz. 
Above  Gold  Mine,  between  Gold  Mine  and  Pikeville  and  west 
of  the  latter  place,  the  sands  and  pebbles  are  cemented  by 
iron  into  a  firm  hard  conglomerate  that  is  used  for  mill- 
stones. This  rock  crops  out  a  certain*  level  along  the  hill- 
sides ;  it  is  not  a  regular  stratum  but  occurs  in  interrupted 
masses,  and  its  materials  seem  to  be  of  Tascaloosa  age. 
North  and  Northwest  of  Pikeville  the  angular  pebbles  occur 
pretty  generally  up  to  the  heights  of  175  or  180  feet  above 
the  watercourses.  Above  that  are  sands  chiefly,  in  places 
indurated  by  iron  into  plates  and  blocks  of  ferruginous  sand- 
stone. 

FbANKLIN  and  CoLBEBT  counties  and  ADJACENT  PABT8  OP 

Mississippi. — The  materials  of  the  Tuscaloosa  formation  are 
spread  over  the  western  parts  of  these  two  counties  and  con- 
sist in  great  part  of  angular  chert  gravel  which  is  often  ce- 
mented into  a  firm  breccia  or  conglomerate  by  iron  oxide.  As 
a  rule,  upon  the  highest  parts  of  the  land  the  surface  is 
chiefiy  of  sands,  the  pebbles  being  covered  with  a  varying 
thickness  of  these  sands  which  crop  out  at  lower  altitudes 
up  to  175  feet  or  so  above  the  watercourses.  Beds  of  clay 
of  fine  quality  are   met  with   in  many  places  among  the 
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Tuscaloosa  beds,  and   in  some  localities  they  have  been 
utilized. 

Samples  of  the  day  of  the  Tuscaloosa  formatioD  have 
been  collected  by  Dr.  George  Little  for  the  Survey,  at  many 
^places  of  Tuscaloosa,  Pickens,  Lamar,^  Fayette,  Marion, 
Franklin,  Colbert,  Lauderdale,  and  in  Ittawamba  county  in 
Mississippi  These  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  in 
another  place.     (Useful  Materials.) 

Li  1884  Mr.  Johnson,  on  his  reconnaissance  of  Tishomingo 
and  Itawamba  counties,  in  Mississippi,  saw  beds  of  lignite 
and  tough,  laminated  clays  which  he,  at  the  time,  referred 
to  a  formation  below  the  Eutaw  (our  Tuscaloosa).  This 
lignite  was  traced  by  him  the  whole  length  of  Beed's  Greek 
(between  the  Tombigbee  at  Fulton  and  Bull  Mountain  creek). 
At  several  localities,  viz.,  at  Maxey's  Old  Mill,  Sec.  0,  T.  10 
S.,  B.  9  E.,  he  collected  many  fine  leaf  impressiouB.  The 
lignite  here  was  two  feet  thick.  At  Beed's  Mill  and  at  Gha- 
ney's,  Sees.  20  and  17,  in  T.  10  S.,  B.  9  E.,  many  phytogene 
fossils  were  collected,  and  these  localities  were  remarable  for 
the  fine,  jet-like  appearance  of  the  lignite.  A  jet  of  this 
kind  was  also  found  by  Mr.  Langdon  in  Oenterville,  Bibb 
county,  Alabama.  At  Barnard's  Bluff  on  the  Tombigbee, 
the  lignite  appears  again  embedded  in  characteristic  clays 
of  the  Tuscaloosa  formation. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  calls  attention  to  the  gravel  beds  which 
occur  in  this  part  of  Mississippi,  and  which,  according  to 
my  observations,  have  their  counterpart  in  Marion,  Colbert, 
and  Franklin  counties,  Alabama.  The  materials  of  these 
gravel  beds  are  mostly  cherty,  subangular,  and  quite  differ, 
ent  from  the  usual  quartz  pebbles  of  the  Lafayette.  Asso- 
ciated with  these  are  the  so-called  kaolin  beds  and  the  de- 
posits of  pulverulent  silica.  The  pebbles  as  well  as  the  silica 
are  evidently  derived  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  from 
the  fossiliferons  chert  of  the  Subcarboniferous  formations 
of  that  region.     Mr.  Johnson  expresses  the  opinion  that 
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these  pebble  beds  of  chert  underlie  the  newer,  stratified  La- 
fayette, without  being  a  part  of  the  same.^  Whenever  the 
pebble  beds  occur  in  the  Cretaceous  or  sub- Cretaceous  clays 
of  Tishomingo  and  Itawamba  counties,  in  Mississippi,  there 
is  a  prevalence  of  these  cherty  characteristics.  In  this  con- 
nection we  may  also  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  pebbles  seen 
in  the  Tuscaloosa  sands  at  White's  Bluff  and  at  Steele's  Bluff 
on  the  Tuscaloosa  were  of  chert  and  not  of  quartz. 

In  Bibb,  Perry,  Chilton,  and  Autauga  Counties. — Be- 
tween Tuscaloosa  and  Scottsyille,  and  north  of  this  line  up 
nearly  to  Blocton  the  clays  and  sands  of  this  formation  over- 
lie the  older  formations  in  irregular  patches  left  as  remnants 
of  a  once  universal  covering  which  has  since  in  great  part  been 
removed.  Between  Scottsville  and  Centerville,  the  Tusca- 
loosa clays  and  sands  appear  at  many  points  overlying  the 
strata  of  Silurian  and  Carboniterous  ages.  The  hill  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Centerville  contains  a  good  deal  of  the  red 
and  mottled  clays  of  the  Tuscaloosa  formation.  Three  and 
a  half  miles  east  of  south  of  the  town,  in  digging  a  well 
some  fragments  of  lignite  of  jet-like  aspect  were  brought 
out  Dr.  Phillips  has  analyzed  this  material  for  me  with 
the  following  results: 

Jet'like  Lignite^  Tuscaloosa  Formation^  Bibb  County. 

PROXIMATE   ANALYSIS. 

Moisture 11  90 

Volatile  combustible  matters 52. 70 

Fixed  carbon 34. CO 

Ash 0.50 

Total 100.00 

Sulphur 1.18. 

♦This  opinion  is  conflrmed  by  several  sections  given  by  me  above, 
where  the  gravels  of  the  two  formations  can  be  seen  in  direct  con- 
tact.—E.  A.  S. 
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ULTIMATX  ANA LT BIB. 

Carbon '42.82 

Hydrogen 6.01 

Oxygen  (by  difference) 87 .29 

Nitrogen 0.80 

8ulphur   1.18 

Ash 0.60 

Moisture 11.90 


Total 100.00 

Some  distance  further  down  the  road  from  Oenterrille  to 
Selma,  Mr,  Laagdoa  dedoribes  the  following  section: 

(0  Section  south  of  Centerville  on  Selma  road. 

1.  Red  loam  and  pebbles,  Lafayette 2  feet. 

2.  Purple  and  red  mottled  clays }i  foot. 

8.    Coarse  cross-bedded  sands 20  feet. 

4.  Sand  interstratified  with  gray  laminated  clay 8  feet. 

5.  Gray  laminated  clay 6  feet. 

6.  Dark  red  sand  with  laminae  of  gray  clay A  feet. 

On  the  School  House  hill  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oenter- 
yille,  we  find  a  capping  of  the  red  loam  and  pebbles  of  the 
Lafayette,  under  which  a  purple  clay  about  four  feet  thick 
and  under  that  still,  purple  and  yellowish  mottled  clays  some 
ten  feet  in  thickness. 

Between  four  and  fiye  miles  from  Centerville  on  the  Ran- 
dolph road  we  have  the  following  sections: 

(?»)  Section  4  to  5  miles  east  of  Centerville ,  Bibb  County. 

1.  Gray  and  reddish,  sandy  clays 16  feet. 

2.  Ledge  of  sandstone  showing  cross  bedding 8  feet. 

3.  Whitish  sands  and  clays 4  feet. 

4.  Nearly  white,  cross  bedded  sands 26  to  30  feet. 

These  materials  occur  at  intervals  along  this  road  as  far  as 
Soap  Hill  some  seven  miles  from  Centerville  where  the  fol- 
lowing section  is  exposed : 
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(n)  Section  at  Soap  Hilly  7  miles  east  of  Cenierville,  Bibb  County, 

1.  Purple,  mottled  clays  at  summit  of  hill 5  feet. 

2.  Clayey  sands  in  several  ledges  10  feet. 

3.  Cross  bedded,  yellowish  and  whitish  sands,  traversed  at  intervals 

by  ledges  of  sandstone  formed  by  the  induration  of  the  cross 

bedded  sands 30  feet. 

The  thickest  of  the  above  sandstone  ledges  is  about  3  feet. 

4.  Laminated,  gray  clays,  with  partings  of  sand 10  feet. 

5.  Alternations  of  laminated,  gray  clays  and  cross  bedded  sands  in 

beds  of  12  to  18  inches  thickness 40  feet. 

6.  Yellowish,  cross  bedded  sands,  with  clay  partings 20  feet. 

7.  Laminated,  gray,  sandy  clays,  containing  a  few  leaf  impressions, 

which  are,  however,  not  distinct  enough  as  a  rule  to  permit 
perfect  identification 10  to  15  feet. 

8.  Grayish  white  sands 8  feet. 

In  this  section  the  first  three  members  are  best  seen  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill  and  Nos.  7. and  8  in  a  gully  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  hill.  The  intervening  members  are 
most .  clearly  exposed  on  the  western  descent  of  the  hill, 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  first  locality. 

The  town  of  Bandolph  is  upon  a  ridge  capped  with  the 
pebbles  and  red  loam  of  the  Lafayette,  below  which  a  bed 
five  feet  or  more  in  thickness  underlaid  by  15  feet  of  cross- 
bedded  sands.  These  strata  are  seen  at  many  points  on  the 
Randolph  and  Pratt^s  Ferry  road  northwest  of  the  former 
place:  thus,  three- fourths  of  a  mile  from  Randolph,  on  this 
road,  we  see  red  and  ^ray  mottled  clay  five  feet  thick,  oyer- 
lying  beds  of  purple  and  gray  coarse-grained  cross-bedded 
sands,  slightly  micaceous.  At  other  places  where  the  cuts 
are  deeper,  we  find  below  these  sands  a  gray  lamiuated  clay. 
Half  a  mile  north  of  the  intersection  of  this  road  with  the 
Centerville  and  Montevallo  road  Mr.  Langdon  gives  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(o)  Section  Northeast  of  Centerville. 

1.  Red  loam,  etc.,  Lafayette 3  feet. 

2.  Laminae  of  gray  clay  in  red  loam 6  feet. 

21 
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8.    Red  sand  and  gray  laminated  clay 4  feet. 

4.  Cross  bedded  white  and  yellow  sands 4  feet. 

5.  Gray  laminated  clay 8  feet. 

Mr.  Langdon^s  notes  supply  us  also  with  some  information 
concerning  the  country  lying  to  the  southwest,  south,  and 
southeast  of  Centeryille,  in  which  the  Tuscaloosa  strata 
occur.  In  townships  2L  and  22,  ranges  7  and  8,  many  of 
the  ridges  are  composed  of  purple  clays  8  to  10  feet  in  thick- 
ness resting  on  4  to  6  feet  of  gray  clay,  itself  overlying  20 
to  26  feet  of  cross-bedded  sands.  The  summits  of  the 
ridges  are  often  protected  by  plates  and  crusts  of  ferruginous 
sandstone  which  occasionally  becomes  a  fairly  good  limonite, 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  Ironville.  On  the  divide  between  the 
waters  of  the  Cahaba  river  and  Oakmulgee  creek,  in  Town- 
ships 21  and  22,  Ranges  9  and  10  are  numerous  high  hills 
capped  with  this  iron  crust  sometimes  13  inches  in  thick- 
ness, fragments  of  which  strew  the  hillsides  for  many  feet 
below  the  summit  On  one  of  these  hills  10  miles  east  of 
south  of  Centerville,  60  feet  below  the  summit,  a  bed  of  12 
feet  thickness  of  pure  white,  slightly  micaceous  and  argil- 
laceous sand,  was  seen,  and  40  feet  below  the  sands  the  usual 
mottled  clay. 

East  of  Oakmulgee  creek,  in  S.  1,  T.  20,  B.  10,  Mr.  Lang- 
don  gives  the  following: 

(p)  Section  E(ist  of  Oakmulgee  Creek,  Bibb  County, 

1.  Red  loam  containing  limonite  plates  and  specks  of  white  clay, 

2U  feet. 

2.  Mottled  clay,  purple  and  gray 3  feet. 

8.    White  sand  containing  numbers  of  small  white  angular  pebbles, 

2  feet. 

4.  Mottled  clay,  purple  gray  and  yellow,  merging  gradually  into  the 

next  succeeding  bed 4  feet. 

5.  Yellow  micaceous  sand ;  where  exposed  the  surface  becomes  in- 

durated into  sandstone,  the  cement  being  limonite 2  feet. 

Perryville  is  near  the  border  of  the  Tuscaloosa  and  Eutaw 
formations,  the  hills  immediately  about  the  place  being  prob- 
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ably  mofitly  of  Eutaw  materials,  bat  on  the  road  to  Joneses 
Switch  the  Tuscaloosa  beds  make  their  appearance  and  we 
have  several  instructive  sections  in  that  vicinity  near  Yinehill, 
in  Autauga  county. 

iq)  Section  near  Col.  J.  W.  Lapsley'Sy  near  Vineton,  Autauga  County,  No.  1. 

1.  Stratified  clays  of  white,  pink,  and  purple  colors,  interlaminated 

with  thin  sheets  of  yellow  sands ;  the  lower  8  feet  of  this  bed 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  sands 10>a  feet. 

2.  Gray,  laminated  clays,  with  partings  of  purple  sands  5  feet. 

3.  Yellowish  white,  laminated  clays,  with  purple  and  other  bright 

colors  on  the  dividing  planes,  5  feet  showing;  but  the  same 
beds  appear  to  continue  down  the  hill  for  at  least  10  feet  farther, 

15  feet. 

At  another  locality  near  Colonel  Lapsley^s,  in  a  gully,  we 
see  the  following  section : 

(r)  Section  near  Col.  J.  W.  Lapsley^s,  No.  9. 

1.  YeUowish  sands,  beautifully  cross  bedded 4  feet. 

2.  White  and  pink  clays,  interbedded  with  yellow  sands 10  feet. 

Along  the  road  leading  from  Colonel  Lapsley^s  to  the  rail- 
road station  (Jones's  switch),  we  get  another  section  of  the 
strata  represented  in  the  first  section  above,  together  with 
some  underlying  beds.  In  the  upper  part,  these  beds,  being 
exposed  along  a  road,  are  much  stained,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  correlate  them,  foot  by  foot,  with  those  exposed  in 
Section  1,  although  the  two  have  about  the  same  altitude  and 
are  distant  from  each  other  only  about  half  a  mile. 

Below  some  40  or  50  feet  of  red  loam  containing  frag- 
ments and  bowlders  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  such  as  char- 
acterizes the  Lafayette  formation,  we  get  the  following  sec- 
tion: 

(«)  Section  near  Col.  J.  W.  Laysley^a,  No.  3. 

1.  Purple  clays,  interbedded  with  reddish  sands 6  feet. 

2.  Mottled  (red  and  yellow),  sandy  clays,  partly  obscured  by  overly- 

ing pebbles,  and  sands 12  feet. 
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8.    Red  sands,  containing  small,  lenticular  bits  of  yellow  clay,  5  feet. 

4.    White  and  yellow  laminated  clays 6  to  8  feet 

6.    Rtrata  not  seen 10  to  15  feet. 

6.  Variegated,  micaceous,  and  slightly  argillaceous  sands,  strongly 
cross  bedded;  colors,  bright  and  sharply  defined,  pink,  dark 
purple,  yellow,  and  red :. .  .5  to  6  feet. 

« 

The  strata  of  bed  Na  6  are  identical  in  appearanoe  and 
in  composition  with  the  variegated  sands  exposed  in  the 
gullies  at  Mr.  Avery's,  near  Havana,  in  Hale  county,  above 
desoribed.  I  did  not  notice  here  the  yellow  sands  with  peb- 
bles immediately  over  the  variegated  sands,  bnt  they  may 
have  been  in  the  division  No.  6,  here  obscured  by  surface 
materials. 

Across  a  small  ravine  from  this  section,  the  yellow  sandy 
days  have  been  washed  for  yellow  ocher,  the  beds  occupying 
about  the  same  position  as  Nos.  2, 8,  and  4  of  the  preceding: 

(0  Section  at  the  ocher  beds,  near  Vineton, 

1.  Yellowish  red,  cross  bedded  sands,  inclosing  thin  streaks  of  purple 

clay 6  feet. 

2.  Yellow,  sandy  clay,  from  which  the  ocher  is  obtained 16  feet. 

• 

The  sand  makes  about  80  per  cent  of  the  above  bed,  and 
the  ocher  is  obtained  from  it  by  washing.  The  ocher  is  of 
excellent  quality  and  of  bright  yellow  color. 

Nearly  100  feet  below  the  lowest  of  the  beds  of  Section  8 
we  see  iu  the  banks  of  Mulberry  Creek,  just  below  the  iron 
bridge,  the  following  section: 

(«)  Sectioyi  on  Mulberry  Creek^  near  Vineton,  Autauga  County, 

1.  Mottled,  parple  clays,  similar  to  those  at  Steele's  Bluff,  on  Tusca- 

loosa River 6  feet. 

2.  Yellow,  cross  bedded  sands 2  feet. 

8.    Mottled  clays,  sandy  below 6  feet. 

4.    Grayish  white,  micaceous  sands,  with  irregular  patches  of  red  and 

yellow  colors 4  feet  to  water. 

This  whole  section  is  identical  in  appearance  with  that 
seen  at  Whitens  Bluff  and  at  Steele^s  Bluff. 
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From  YinetoQ  up  to  Bandolph  yery  little  can  be  seen  of 
the  strata  of  the  Tasoaloosa  formation  until  within  three 
miles  of  the  latter  place,  where  the  dark  purplish  gray  clays, 
which  seem  to  lie  near  the  base  of  the  formation,  are  en- 
countered. These  clays  are  undistinguishable  from  those 
above  described  between  the  two  branches  of  Sandy  Creek 
in  Tuscaloosa  county. 

Through  the  lower  part  of  Chilton  and  the  upper  part  of 
Autauga,  the  watershed  between  the  Coosa  and  the  Alabama 
is  in  great  part  made  up  of  the  clays  and  sands  of  the  Tus- 
caloosa formation  with  a  covering  of  the  pebbles  and  red 
loam  of  the  Lafayette.  At  many  points  along  the  line  of  the 
M.  T,  &  M.  B.  B.  in  Autauga,  west  of  Kingston,  and  upon 
the  watershed  above  noted,  the  purple  clays  are  exposed  in 
washes  and  gullies  in  the  forests  of  long  leaf  pine.  These 
red  clays  are  seen  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Prattville  to- 
w«rds  the  north. 

From  Vinehill  to  Prattville  the  prevailing  soils  are  brown 
or  dark  red  sandy  loams,  often  quite  coarse  in  grain,  resting 
upon  a  firm  yellow  or  reddish  clayey  subsoil.  Sometimes  a 
coarse  red  sand  is  found  to  depths  of  many  feet  before  the 
clay  is  reached.  In  most  places  the  growth  is  long  leaf 
pine,  with  turkey  and  black  jack  oaks,  small  post  oaks,  and 
in  some  places  high  ground  willow  oak.  Upon  some  of  the 
higher  summits  where  the  surface  is  covered  with  the  plates 
and  crusts  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  very  little  else  than 
long  leaf  pine  grows,  and  this  is  usually  stunted.  It  is  diffi- 
cult  to  imagine  more  desolate  scenery.  Pebbles  on  this 
road  are  seen  only  in  the  depressions  formed  by  the  larger 
streams,  not  upon  the  summits  between  them,  and  as  a  rule 
they  seem  to  be  chiefly  coofioed  to  the  eastern  (left)  banks 
of  these  streams.  This  is  the  case  at  least  with  Little  Mul- 
berry and  Swift  creeks.  A  few  pebbles  were  seen  on  the 
western  side  of  Autauga  creek,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them 
were  encountered  on  the  eastern  side.     From  Booth^s  bridge 
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down  to  Prattville,  the  way  lies  aloDg  the  eastern  side  of  this 
oreek  and  pebbles  are  abundant  the  whole  distanoa  Pebbles 
are  also  abundant  on  the  hills  on  the  western  side  within  five 
miles  of  Prattville  and  perhaps  higher  up  the  oreek.  In  go- 
ing down  towards  most  of  the  streams  along  this  road  fairly 
good  sections  of  the  red  days  and  sands  of  the  Tusoaloosa 
are  to  be  seen.  The  pebbles  may  belong  in  part  to  the  Tus- 
caloosa formation,  but  are  certainly  in  part  of  Lafayette  age. 
It  is  at  times  impossible  to  discriminate  between  the  twa 

Between  Montgomery  and  Columbus,  Ga. — ^Along  the 
road  from  Prattyille  to  Notasulga,  via  Wetumpka  and  Tal- 
lassee,  I  saw  no  exposure  of  recognizable  Tuscaloosa  beds.* 
Further  south,  however,  in  Montgomery  and  Macon  countieSi 
such  exposures  are  seen  at  many  places. 

Near  Cowles  Station  on  the  Montgomery  &  West  Point  B. 
R,  close  to  the  site  of  Old  Fort  Decatur,  Mr.  Langdon  gives 
the  following  section  as  exposed  in  the  railroad  cut  and  down 
the  bluff  of  the  river. 

(r)  Section  at  Old  Fort  Decatur^  near  Cowles*  Staliofiy  Macon  County, 

1.  Red  loam  and  pebbles 10  feet. 

2.  Mottled  purple  and  light  green  argillaceous  sand 6  feet. 

3.  Purple  and  greenish  sands  more  argillaceous  than  the  foregoing, 

and  presenting  a  banded  appearance ;  merges  gradually  into 
the  following 5  feet. 

4.  Strongly  cross-bedded  coarse  grained  micaceous  sand,  containing 

some  large  brown  pebbles  and  bits  of  green  sandy  clay.  Along 
the  lines  of  cross-bedding  there  are  occasional  streaks  of  dark 
brown  color  probably  of  organic  origin.  The  sand  is  light  green 
when  wet 20  feet. 

5.  Finer  grained  light  greenish  sand  with  no  pebbles,  much  mica 

and  no  clay,  although  the  sand  is  decidedly  argillaceous, 

10  feet. 

6.  Coarser  grained  cross-bedded  sands  with  pebbles  and  a  few  len- 

ticular masses  of  mottled  sandy  clay  extending  to  the  water's 
edge  and  probably  considerably  belo>v  that  level 20  feet. 

*  In  the  summer  of  1894«  I  observed  in  the  banks  of  a  small  stream 
nearly  opposite  the  Penitentiary  buildings  a  very  characteristic  out- 
crop of  Tuscaloosa  strata.  Below  Wetumpka  also,  along  the  Buck's 
Bridge  road,  there  are  a  few  outcrops  that  may  be  assigned  to  the 
same  formation. 
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Mr.  LaDgdon  remarks  upon  the  circumstance  that  the 
character  of  the  beds  varies  very  decidedly  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  thus  a  bed  of  coarse  sand  and  pebbles  will  in  a 
hundred  yards  be  changed  into  a  mottled  sandy  clay  and  the 
transition  will  be  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible 
from  step  to  step. 

From  Notasulga  to  Society  Hill  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  beds  (purple  clays),  is  near  FarrelPs  Mill,  S.  30, 
T.  18,  B.  25  E.,  and  these  beds  interstratified  with  sands 
and  pebbles,  make  the  country  then  out  to  the  Columbus 
road  at  Society  Hill.  The  characteristic  growth  upon  these 
gravelly  pine  hills  is  long  leaf  pine,  black  jack,  turkey  and 
high  ground  willow  oaks.  At  Society  Hill  coarse  grained 
cross-bedded  sands  include  a  bed  of  red,  white,  and  mottled 
massive  clay.  The  cross-bedded  sands  appear  again  2  miles 
east  of  the  place,  with  strings  of  subaDgular  pebbles  of  irreg- 
ular shape  and  bedding  included.  About'  Marvyn  similar 
cross-bedded  sands  with  strings  of  pebbles,  about  10  feet  in 
thickness,  overlie  about  the  same  thickness  of  mottled  clays. 
East  of  Crawford,  we  see  the  same  pebbly  sands  and  mottled 
clays.  On  the  east  side  of  Little  Uchee  creek  at  several 
points  the  feldspathio  sands  are  indurated  into  a  tolerably 
firm  sandstone.  Beyond  Little  Uchee  a  ridge  200  feet  or 
more  overlooks  the  river  valley.  Descending  this  towards 
Phoenix  City  and  Columbus,  we  pass  over  a  series  of  Tusca- 
loosa beds  the  whole  distance  of  200  feet  vertical.  These 
strata  are  cross-bedded  red,  and  mottled  sands,  and  red 
and  purple  .mottled  clays,  the  sands  very  greatly  predomi- 
nating. 

Near  the  bridge  over  the  creek  separating  Phoenix  (/ity 
from  Girard  (Girard  creek),  Second  Bottom  or  Biver  ter- 
race deposits  are  seen  to  rest  in  places  directly  upon  the  de- 
cayed gneiss,  but  in  other  places  there  comes  in  a  variable 
thickness  of  Tuscaloosa  mottled  clays  between  the  two. 

The  soil  of  most  of  the  country  between  Society  Hill  and 
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OolumboB  is  a  gray  or  lead  colored  Bandy  loanii  luraally 
rather  poor,  and  with  great  quantities  of  pebbles  below  the 
subsoil.  Beds  of  sand  are  numerous  and  deep  <m  both  sides 
of  the  many  branches  and  creeks  tributary  to  the  TJohees. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  this  sandy  and  pebbly  ma- 
terial may  belong  to  the  Lafayette,  but  the  undoubted  Tus- 
caloosa beds  seen  are  quite  competent  to  furnish  it  alL 

Just  south  of  Girard  in  railroad  cuts  and  washes  we  see 
numerous  good  sections  of  Tuscaloosa  beds  consisting  of 
coarse  grained  cross-bedded  sauds,  gray,  white  and  yellow, 
spotted  with  purple.  In  the  upper  parts  of  these  beds  are 
pockets  and  strings  of  subangular  quartz  pebbles,  usually 
easily  distinguished  from  the  well  rounded  pebbles  of  the 
overlying  Lafayette.  Going  south  from  GKrard  we  very  soon 
pass  out  of  the  region  of  the  Tuscaloosa  sands  and  clays 
into  gray  laminated  clays  inteistratified  with  calcareous  beds 
— probably  of  the  Eutaw. 

From  the  above  notes  it  will  appear  that  the  surface  ex- 
tent of  the  Tuscaloosa  outcrop  east  of  Montgomery  is  much 
less  than  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Thus  Cowles* 
Station  is  not  far  from  the  southern  Hue  of  these  beds  and 
they  were  not  seen  at  all  in  the  latitude  of  Tallassee.  From 
FarrelFs  Mill  to  Society  Hill  which  cannot  be  far  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  belt,  we  have  a  width  of  not  many  miles, 
ten  probably  at  most.  The  lower  or  southern  edge  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  is  only  a  few  miles  below  Columbus  or  Girard, 
I  have  no  notes  of  its  extent  to  the  northward  of  these  cities. 
I  have  seen  little  or  no  evidence  of  the  overlapping  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  beds  upon  the  Crystalline  rocks  far  inland  from 
the  main  body  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  while  in  the  vicinity  of 
Woodstock  such  outlying  masses  are  t-y  be  seen  some  thirty 
miles  from  the  main  body  of  the  formation  at  Tuscaloosa. 
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(3.)       ECONOMIC   MATERIALS   OF   THE   TUSCALOOSA. 

Clays. — The  materials  of  this  formation  which  are  destined 
to  become  of  great  commercial  importance  in  the  fature,  are 
the  clays  which  occur  at  intervals  throughout  it.  These  are  in 
all  respects  similar  to  the  clays  of  New  Jersey  which  belong 
to  the  same  geological  horizon.  At  several  places  in  the 
state,  use  has  been  made  of  these  clays  in  the  manufacture 
of  ordinary  stone  ware,  and  lately  in  the  manufacture  of  fire 
brick,  but  a  beginning  has  hardly  yet  been  made  to  their  devel- 
opment We  have  given  in  the  preceding  pages  many  notes 
of  thttir  occurrence  andqualitj,  and  in  the  absence  of  nume- 
rous analyses  and  practical  tests,  perhaps  that  is  about  as 
much  as  need  be  said  concerning  them. 

While  the  clays  occur  throughout  this  formation,  they  are 
more  abundant  perhaps  in  the  region  lying  to  the  west  and 
northwest  of  Tuscaloosa  in  Pickens,  Lamar,  Marion,  Fayette, 
Franklin  and  Colbert  counties.  A  preliminary  examination 
of  this  region  was  made  for  the  Survey  by  Dr.  George  Lit- 
tle, with  the  result  of  finding  a  number  of  localities  from 
which  the  clays  may  easily  be  mined  and  the  products  shipped. 
We  have  as  yet  few  chemical  analyses,  but  Dr.  Phillips  has 
made  a  number  of  tests  for  fusibility,  which  show  that  our 
Tuscaloosa  clays  in  many  cases  are  about  as  refractory  as  the 
Mount  Savage  material. 

At  Woodstock  and  below  Bibbville  on  the  A.  G.  S.  road 
these  clays  are  gotten  up  and  shipped  to  Bessemer  for  mix- 
ing with  the  imported  material. 

At  Bibbville  a  fire  brick  is  made  of  material  gotten  in  the 
near  vicinity.  About  Tuscaloosa  the  MeBsrs.  Gribbs  have 
for  many  years  u^ed  the  clay  in  the  manufacture  of  stone 
ware.  Near  Fayette  Court  House  is  a  bed  of  nearly  white 
plastic  clay  several  feet  thick;  at  Shirley's  Mill,  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  Court  House,  a  gray  clay  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
thick  and  filled  with  leaf  impressions  is  known.     At  Glen 
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Allen  on  the  Eansas  City  road,  there  is  a  oat  in  which  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  thickness  of  a  brown  clay  is  exposed  which  is 
also  filled  with  leaf  impressions. 

Above  Pikeville,  at  Chalk  Binfl,  there  is  a  blnfl  where 
some  ten  feet  thickness  of  a  white  stony  day  is  exposed. 
This  has  been  analyzed  with  the  result  given  below. 

Clay  from  Chalk  Bluff,  Marion  County, 

Silica 47.20 

Alumina 87.76 

Ferric  oxide , 91 

Lime,  potash,  etc traces. 

Water 14.24 

This  is  close  in  composition  to  pore  kaolin. 
A  white  clay  used  by  Mr.  Cribbs  at  Tuscaloosa  has  the 
following  composition : 

White  plastic  clay,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala, 

Silica e2.26 

Alumina 27.90 

Lime 2.86 

Ferric  oxide 0.10 

Loss  at  red  heat 10.00 

It  is  the  intention  to  make  this  the  subject  of  a  special 
bulletin,  in  which  we  hope  to  give  specific  details  of  the  tests 
made  upon  the  clays  as  well  as  a  sufficient  number  of  analy- 
ses to  show  forth  their  chemical  relations ;  at  this  time  we 
wish  only  to  direct  attention  to  this  most  inviting  field. 

(4.)       PALEONTOLOGY   OF   THE   TUSCALOOSA   FORMATION. 

The  collections  from  this  formation  have  been  made  by 
Prof.  W.  M.  Fontaine,  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward  and  myselt 
They  haye  passed  into  the  hands  of  Prof.  Ward  for  final 
study.  At  my  request  Prof.  Ward  has  sent  notes  concerning 
these  collections  which  are  given  below. 

*^The  collections  have  not  yet  been  properly  worked  up, 
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but  they  have  been  carefully  compared  with  all  the  similar 
floras  that  hare  been  published,  and  many  of  the  specimens 
have  been  provisionally  named.  The  names  I  will  give  you 
are  not  always  perfectly  reliable,  but  may  be  used  for  any 
rough  purposes.  The  comparisons  are  all  with  the  floras  of 
the  Amboy  clays,  the  Dakota  group,  and  the  Cretaceous  of 
Greenland,  some  of  the  species  being  common  to  all  these 
floras,  and  some  occurring  in  only  one.  The  greater  number 
are  Amboy  clay  types  according  to  Dr.  Newberry's  latest 
determinations,  the  specimens  having  been  compared  either 
directly  with  his  named  fossils  or  else  with  his  figures  as  he 
left  them,  which  will  soon  be  published. 

''Wherever  Heer  is  the  authority  the  plants  were  first 
found  in  Greenland  and  have  been  identified  in  the  Amboy 
clays.  Where  Lesquereux  is  the  authority  the  plants 
belong  to  the  Dakota  Group.  Where  Newberry  or  HoUick 
is  the  authority,  they  are  Amboy  clay  types.  A  few  are  old 
established  forms  from  the  European  Cretaceous.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  all  that  could  be  identified  specifically:'' 


1 

f 
1 

i 

i 

t 

• 
• 

* 

* 

• 

* 
* 

* 

«- 

■ 

Widdringtonites  Reichii  (Ett)  Heer 

Sequoia  KracJllima<Lx)  Newb 

• 

Heichenbachii  (Gem.)  Heer 

• 

SOILB  AND  AORICnLTUBA.L  FeATDBEB  OF  THE  CBETACEOUa. 

From  the  divisions  of  the  Cretaoeoos  formation  as  above 
marked  oat  aud  their  oonetitnent  strata  the  soils  derived 
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from  their  disintegration  are  not  difficult  to  classify  in  their 
main  features. 

Tuscaloosa, — At  the  base  of  the  formation  we  have  the 
sands  and  clays  of  the  Tuscaloosa  formation  usually  if  not 
always  devoid  of  lime.     The  sands  are  generally  thoroughly 
leached  and  a  reddish  or  yellowish  color  is  eminently  char- 
acteristia     In  some  sections  these  sands  are  mixed  with 
scales  of  mica,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  formation  they 
have  a  bright  pink  or  light  purple  color.     Pebble  beds  are^ 
also  sparingly  distributed  through  the  formation.     To  these 
characters  add  the  circumstance  that  the  territory  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  has  had  a  mantle  of  pebbles  and  sands  of  another 
formation   spread  oyer  it    (the  Lafayette),  in   many   re- 
spects   scarcely    to    be  discriminated  from  the   materials 
proper  to  the  Tuscaloosa  itself,  and  we  have  the  key  to  the 
agricultural  features.     The  soils  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion sandy  or  loamy,  the  limited  areas  in  which  the  clays 
prevail  being  hardly  worth  mentioning.     From  about  Tus- 
caloosa eastward  to  the  Georgia  line  along  the  belt  formed 
by  the  Tuscaloosa,  is  a  region  of  long  leaf  pine  forests,  with 
the  varieties  of  oaks  determined  by  the  degree  of  sandiness 
of  the  soil.     In  the  one  extreme  we  have  the  barren  sands 
with  timber  of  long  leaf  pine,  black  jack,  turkey,  and  upland 
willow  oaks,  to  these  come  the  post  oak  with  slight  amelio- 
ration, and  with  increasing  proportion  of  loam,  the  Spanish, 
red,  and  black  oak  sand  hickory,  with  white  oaks,  sweet  gums, 
sour  gums  and  poplars,  in  the  lower  places.     To  the  north- 
westward of  Tuscaloosa  the  long  leaf  pine  is  not  found  in 
any  great  quantity,  but  the  short  leaf  species  takes  its  place. 
This  corresponds  in  the  main  with  Gravelly  Pine  Hills  of  our 
Agricultural  report  of  1881-2. 

Eutaw. — Next  above  the  Tuscaloosa  come  the  somewhat 
similar  strata  of  the  Eutaw,  differing  from  the  former  mainly 
in  the  more  general  occurrence  of  thin  sheets  of  gray  clay  along 
the  lines  of  stratification  of  the  prevalent  sands.     This  cir-^ 
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cnmstanoe  oon joined  with  the  fact  that  greenauidB  aie  not 
hj  any  means  onoommon  in  this  formation  make  the  soils  of 
the  Eataw  as  a  body  easily  distingaishable  from  those  of  the 
Tnscaloosa. 

The  Eutaw  soils  in  general  may  be  charaoterised  as  loams 
varying  from  sandy  to  clayey;  they  are  nsoally  of  yellowish 
to  red  color,  and  in  some  respects  resemble  the  typical 
red  loam  of  the  Lafayette,  bat  they  are  often  more  dayey 
than  these,  and  they  pack  readily  under  the  wheels  of  ve- 
hides  as  they  dry  oat,  into  material  that  very  stnmgiy  simu- 
lates the  post  oak  soils  to  be  spoken  of  below.  The  char- 
acteristic timber  is  post,  black  and  Spanish  oaks,  hickory 
and  poplar,  but  short  leaf  pine  is  associated  with  these 
wherever  the  sands  are  somewhat  prevalent  This  terrace 
like  all  others  in  the  Coastal  Plain  has  had  its  mantle  of 
Lafayette  sands  and  loams,  and  these  form  the  soils  upon 
most  of  the  ridges  and  divides,  and  in  addition  modify 
the  soils  of  the  Eutaw  proper  where  washed  down  upon 
them.  Upon  the  Lafayette  soils  the  long  leaf  pine  flour- 
ishes as  upon  no  other,  so  that  patches  of  long  leaf  pine 
and  its  associates  intersperse  the  forest  growth  above  spe- 
cified* The  yellowish  clayey  soils  of  the  Eutaw  find  no  ana- 
logue amoDg  the  sandy  loams  of  the  Tuscaloosa  territory, 
although  as  a  matter  of  course,  its  more  sandy  soils  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  from  almost  identical  pro- 
ducts of  the  latter. 

The  soils  of  both  these  divisioDS  of  the  Cretaceous  are 
easily  tilled,  and  where  protected  from  washing  are  fairly 
productive.  The  Eutaw  soils  in  the  main  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  Tuscaloosa. 

RoUe^i  Lvnestone. — The  black  prairie  or  canebrake  soils 
overlie  the  Rotten  Limestone  division  of  the  Cretaceous, 
which  is  a  clayey  limestone  or  chalky  marl  stone  of  tolerably 
uniform  composition.  From  the  great  thickness  of  this 
formation,  over  one  thousand  feet,  it  underlies  a  wide  belt  of 
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oonntry  extendiDg  from  Mississippi  to  the  central  part  ol 
Maoon  coanty,  Alabama,  its  place  being  then  taken  bj  the 
Blue  marl  to  be  described  below. 

ThroQghoat  the  whole  of  this  region  the  overlying  Lafay- 
ette  beds  covering  it,  have  been  more  or  less  completely 
removed  by  erosion  but  patches  of  them  are  left  in  places, 
chiefly  apon  the  divides  and  along  slopes,  and  these  play  an 
important  part  in  the  production  of  soil  varieties. 

(1.)  Where  the  limestone  or  chalk  lies  at  the  surface  it 
yields  on  disintegration,  a  gray  or  greenish  gray,  clayey  cal- 
careous soil,  which  becomes  black  or  very  dark  colored  when 
mixed  with  vegetable  matters.  The  subsoil  of  the  cultivated 
lands  is  usually  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  top  soil,  and 
passes  gradually  into  the  lime  rock  at  varying  deptjis. 

Where  the  depth  of  soil  is  sufficiently  great  it  supports  a 
varied  growth  of  trees,  among  which  the  following  are  char- 
acteristic: red  cedar,  pin  oak,  nutmeg  hickory,  pecan,  chin- 
quepin  oak,  along  with  post,  red,  and  black  jack  oaks.  From 
slight  elevations  throughout  this  region  the  soil  is  often 
washed  away,  leaving  the  bare  spots  of  the  limestone,  or 
spots  where  the  soil  is  exceedingly  thin,  *'bald  prairies,'" 
with  characteristic  growth  of  clnmps  of  crab  apple,  wild 
plum,  honey  locust,  and  persimmon.  Notwithstanding  the 
heavy  clayey  nature  of  these  soils  they  crumble  readily  upon 
drying  because  of  the  lime  which  they  always  contain,  hence 
with  proper  drainage  they  are  much  more  easily  cultivated 
than  would  be  thought  possible  upon  inspection  of  them 
when  thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture. 

(2.)  While  the  surface  loams  of  the  Lafayette  have  as  a 
rule  been  very  generally  removed  from  the  Botten  Limestone 
territory,  there  are  many  places  where  they  still  remain  upon 
the  sandy  ridges  and  brown  loam  table  lands  which  so  agree- 
ably relieve  the  monotony  of  the  prairie  region.  These 
superficial  beds  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  soils  which  upon 
many  of  the  ridges  do  not  differ  from  similar  loam  soils 
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of  other  localities  being  formed  of  the  sniie  mafterisla^  end 
which  raBge  irmn  extremely  poor  sandy  soib  to  fertile  linnni 
loamSb 

(3.)  Where  this  smfooe  loam  is  mingled  with  the  soils 
derhred  from  the  disintegration  of  the  Bntten  Limestone^  as 
is  often  the  case  near  the  bases  of  the  sandy  ridges  abore 
mentioned,  and  in  the  shallow  depiessioiis  in  the  limeshmei 
yellow  or  molatto  soils,  with  a  characterisfcie  growth  ol  |KiBt 
oaks  are  produced  From  this  they  are  often  spcAen  oC  as 
**post  oak  prairies.*'  With  the  poet  oak,  are  associated  flie 
short  leaf  pine,  some  black  jack,  and  other  oaks,  with 
ocossional  hickory.  The  long  moss  drapes  all  these  trees  as 
a  mla 

The  poet  oak  prairie  soils  are  mostly  rather  stiff,  calca- 
reoos  clayey  loams  of  yellowifih  to  reddish  ccdor,  having  a 
subsoil  of  red  or  yellow  clay  which  sometimes  becomes  more 
sandy  with  increasing  depth,  but  more  often  retains  much 
the  same  character  down  to  the  unchanged  limestone  loek^ 
ten  to  twenty  feet 

(4)  The  bottom  soils  of  this  region  vary  between  wide 
limits  from  a  stiff  black  prairie  soil,  formed  by  the  washings 
of  the  black  prairie  soil,  to  light  rather  sandy  loams,  which 
haye  usually  lime  enough  in  them  to  make  them  strong  and 
lasting. 

(5. )  Along  the  northern  border  of  this  belt  a  bed  of  highly 
phosphatic  greensand  comes  to  the  surface,  and  gives  rise 
to  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  of  this  section.  They  are 
usually  sandy  being  in  part  also  derived  from  the  sandy 
beds  of  the  underlying  Eutaw,  but  they  are  of  exceptional 
fertility.  The  sloughs  which  receive  the  washings  from  the 
greensand  marls,  are  the  richest  spots  in  the  State.  A  mere 
inspection  of  the  crops  and  weeds  growing  upon  them  ought 
to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  fertilizing  qualities 
of  the  marls.  Along  the  southern  margin  also  of  the  prairie 
region  a  similar  greensand  marl  out  crops  with  residts  en- 
tirely simlar  to  those  above  described. 
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Ripley, — ^Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  low  trough  of 
the  Canebrake  region  we  come  upon  a  region  whose  soils 
are  derived  from  the  uppermost  of  the  divisions  of  the  Cre- 
taceous, viz :  the  Bipley. 

In  the  width  of  the  surface  outcrop  and  in  the  nature  of 
the  topography  and  soils,  the  Bipley  in  Alabama  shows  two 
somewhat  divergent  types.  Westward  of  the  meridian  of 
Montgomery,  this  formation  occupies  a  belt  which  will  not 
average  more  than  five  or  six  miles  in  width ;  eastward  of 
that  meridian  however,  it  widens  out  to  more  than  thirty 
miles  from  north  to  south.''^  In  the  western  part  there  is  a 
greater  proportion  of  indurated  strata,  and  this  is  reflected 
in  the  broken  topography  of  the  Hill  Prairies  or  Lime  Hills. 
Towards  the  east  on  the  other  hand,  the  loose  micaceous 
and  calcareous  sands,  and  beds  of  clay  prevail  and  the 
much  more  even  surface  of  the  Blue  Marl  Lands  is  the  re- 
sult    These  two  divisions  may  best  be  described  separately. 

Hill  Prairies. — ^In  the  western  part  of  the  State  the  Bip- 
ley strata  consist  of  hard  sandy  crystalline  limestones,  and 
indurated  ledges  of  calcareous  sands,  interstratified  with 
loose  bluish  micaceous  sands  and  calcareous  clays.  This 
disposition  of  the  strata  gives  rise  to  the  characteristic 
topography  of  the  limy  prairie  hills.  The  softer  clays  and 
sands  are  easily  washed  away,  and  the  harder  strata  thus 
undermined  break  with  perpendicular  faces,  making  very 
steep  slopes  to  the  resulting  hills.  Upon  the  uneroded 
divides  between  the  streams  we  find  remnants  of  the  once 
universal  mantle  of  pebbles,  sands,  and  red  loam  of  the  La- 
fayette, and  where  the  divides  are  broad  they  are  level 
plateaus  with  brown  loam  soils  timbered  with  Spanish,  post, 
and  red  oaks  and  black  jacks,  with  short  leaf  pine  upon  the 
better  spots  and  long  leaf  pine  and  its  associates  where  the 
proportion  of  sandy  materials  in  the.  soils  increases.  Of 
course  these  soils  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bipley,  and 
are  of  precisely  the  same  character  over  all  the  other  for- 

*For  details  of  the  distribution  of  these  beds — consult  the  map, 
plate  XVI,  and  remarks  above. 
22 
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maltions  of  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  thickness  of  these  sur- 
face materials  varies  from  25  feet  down.  These  ridges 
and  plateans  break  off  towards  the  black  prairies  of  the 
Botten  Limestone  in  a  series  of  steep  rugged  hills,  along 
the  slopes  of  which  the  limy  clays  are  encountered  soon 
after  the  summits  are  left  The  soils  are  then  are  yellowish 
tenacious  clayey  loams  with  timber  consisting  of  short  leaf 
pine,  red,  post,  and  Spanish  oaks,  hickory,  ash,'  poplar,  etc., 
all  draped  with  long  moss.  In  many  places  the  hill  sides 
are  bare  of  vegetation  and  deeply  gashed  with  gullies,  and 
in  these  bare  spots  the  surface  is  often  strewn  with  oyster 
shells  washed  out  of  the  strata.  At  certain  stages  of  dry- 
ing these  clays  acquire  an  extraordinary  degree  of  tenacity, 
and  so  clog  the  wheels  of  vehicles  as  to  render  travel 
almost  impossible. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that  there 
is  in  this  region  ample  opportunity  for  the  formation  of 
intermediate  varieties  of  soils  resulting  from  admixtures  of 
the  Lafayette  materials  with  those  derived  directly  from  the 
Bipley.  The  heavy  clays  of  the  latter,  tempered  with  the 
sandy  loams  of  the  former  produce  one  variety  of  post  oak 
prairies,  i.  e.  somewhat  clayey  lands  with  reddish  or  yellow- 
ish soils  on  which  the  post  oak  is  the  prevailing  tree.  Li 
flome  sections  of  the  Bipley  area,  we  find  a  great  thickness 
of  yellowish  micaceous  sands  with  somewhat  indurated 
ledges  running  through  them,  and  with  comparatively  little 
clay  or  lime.  These  yellow  sandy  hills  with  much  short 
lesJ.  pine  are  quite  characteristic  of  the  very  topmost  of  the 
Bipley,  and  make  a  narrow  belt  along  its  southernmost 
border,  as  for  instance,  just  north  of  Snow  Hill  in  Wilcox 
and  south  of  Dayton  in  Marengo,  and  between  Livingston 
and  the  Flatwoods  in  Sumter  county. 

Blue  Marl  Landd. — East  of  the  Montgomery  meridian  a 
bluish  sandy  micaceous  material  with  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  lime,  is  very  widely  distributed.  This  has  the 
common  name  of  blue  marl,  and  it  lies  interstratified  with 
beds  of  massive  clay  containing  often   a  large  amount  of 
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lime,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  white  concretionary  masses. 
To  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  Chnnnenugga  Bidge  (to 
be  more  particularly  described  below,)  the  lands  made  by 
this  blue  marl  are  somewhat  undulating,  but  not  broken. 
The  resulting  soil  from  their  disintegration  is  sandy,  but 
with  enough  of  lime  to  make  it  generally  very  fertile,  in 
fact  far  more  fertile  than  its  appearance  would  indicate. 
In  these  lands  there  are  tracts  of  soil  derived  from  the 
massive  clays  above  spoken  of,  and  when  they  are  defi- 
cient in  lime  they  make  the  so  called  "hog-wallow"  prai- 
ries. "With  greater  proportion  of  lime  these  clayey  soils 
resemble  very  closely  some  of  the  post  oak  prairies  spoken 
of  above.  Over  this  region  also,  the  Lafayevte  has  once 
formed  a  universal  covering,  and  its  sands  and  loams  washed 
down  from  the  hills  and  divides  and  mingled  with  the  sands 
and  clays  of  the  Eipley  produce  a  variety  of  mixtures. 
Along  the  Cowikee  creeks  and  Bear  Greek  we  find  all  the 
varieties  resulting  from  these  admixtures  as  well  as  from 
the  disintegration  of  the  Bipley  materials  alone,  which  in 
themselves  range  from  sands  to  heavy  joint  clays.  Where 
the  surface  mantle  of  the  Lafayette  is  not  too  thick  the 
vegetation  shows  the  effect  of  the  lime  in  the  underlying 
Cretaceous  formation,  and  long  mos^  drapes  all  the  trees. 

Chunnenugga  Bidge. — Along  the  southern  border  of  the 
Blue  Marl  lands  there  is  a  belt  of  somewhat  rugged  sandy 
hills  similar  to  those  mentioned  north  of  Snow  Hill,  and 
where  the  Bipley  here  borders  on  the  territory  of  the  Botten 
Limestone  we  find  also  in  eastern  Alabama  somthing  ap- 
proaching the  characters  of  the  Lime  Hills.  This  is  seen  in 
the  Chunnenugga  Bidge,  which  under  that  name  extends 
through  Bullock  County  forming  the  watershed  between  the 
Chattahoochee  and  other  streams  flowing  more  directly  into 
the  Gulf  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  flowing  into  the  Ala- 
bama river  on  the  other. 

This  ridge  without,  however,  the  specific  name,  extends  up 
into  Macon  and  Bussell  on  the  east  and  through  Mont- 
gomery on  the  west,  beyond  which  it  merges  into  the  Hill 
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The  Botten  Limestone  or  Chalk  diTision  of  fhe  AI^Nhiw 
Cretaceous  consists  of  abont  one  ihonsand  feet  of  calcare- 
ous strata  of  very  great  nniformitj  of  lithologic  character 
thronghoat  The  strata  of  the  Entaw  division  are  croaa 
bedded  sands  and  laminated  clays,  possessing  no  reiy  wH  - 
marked  featares  in  any  part ;  and  the  same  is  tme  of  the 
Tnscaloosa  formation.  While,  therefore,  we  might  expeet 
to  find  nndnlations  and  other  irre^larities  in  tite  strata  of 
the  Cretaceous,  snch  dbtarbsnoes  are  not  easily  recognisa- 
ble in  the  three  lower  sabdiviaions  of  this  gronp  by  reason 
of  the  aniformity  in  the  lithological  composition  above 
noted.  In  the  appermost  or  Ripley  division,  however,  tiiere 
is  more  variety  and  some  of  the  strata  are  easily  identified, 
so  that  irregnlarities  and  distarbances  in  the  stratification 
do  not  BO  easily  escape  detection. 

While  our  observations  in  the  Cretaceous  territory  have 
not  been  so  extended  as  in  the  Tertiary,  we  are  yet  able  to- 
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note  a  few  instances  of  well  marked  irregularities  in  the 
Biple J  formation. 

(1)   CANTON  LANDING,   ALABAMA  BIVEB. 

In  the  river  bluff  at  this  locality  we  have  the  following 
section  of  the  Bipley  strata : 

Section  at  Canton  Landing ,  Alabama  River, 

1.  Surface  beds  covering  first  terrace  of  the  river undetermined. 

2.  Light  gray,  calcareous  sands,  with  an  indurated  ledge  of  nearly 

pure  sandstone  at  base 6  feet. 

3.  Bluish  gray,  sandy  clays,   passing  downwards  gradually  into  a 

more  sandy  bed  containing  numerous  phosphatic  casts  and 
nodules  (sandy  bed  3  feet  thick) 8  feet. 

4.  Bluish,  argillaceous,  calcareous  beds,  holding  greatjnumbers  of 

Exogyra  costata,  Gryphoea^  and  casts 3  feet. 

5.  Bluish,  calcareous  sands  containing  many  fossils,  chief  among 

which  a  Spondylus^  a  Nautilus,  and  turreted  shells,  to  water 
level 3  feet. 

In  one  place  here  a  block  about  50  yards  long  of  the  face 
of  the  bluff  has  been  broken  from  the  rest  of  the  strata  and 
has  settled  down  some  six  to  eight  feet,  bringing  the  base  of 
bed  No.  2  of  the  section  down  to  the  top  of  No.  4  of  the 
undisturbed  strata. 


Fig.  1.    Displacement  at  Canton  Landing. 

The  figure  gives  an  idea  of  this,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked 
further  that  the  beds  of  the  main  bluff  at  the  left  of  the 
break  are  lower  than  those  at  the  right  (with  reference  to 
the  water  level)  by  two  or  three  feet 

(2)   PRAIBIE  BLUFF,   ALABAMA   BIYEB. 

At  this  place,  as  noted  above,  we  have  at  the  top  of  the 
bluff  some  16  or  20  feet  of  fossiliferous,  calcareous  beds,  in- 
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eluding  part  at  least  of  those  just  given  as  oocnrring  at 
Canton  Landing,  and  below  these  to  the  river  level  some  00 
feet  of  sandy  strata  traversed  by  bands  of  indurated  sanids 
containing  numbers  of  large  shells  of  Grypheea  and  Exogjrra. 
These  sandy  strata  have  a  very  rapid  dip  down  stream 
(southward)  of  some  300  to  350  feet  to  the  mile ;  while  the 
calcareous  beds  at  the  top  of  the  bluff,  according  to  the  re- 
cent observations  of  Mr.  Langdon,  show  a  much  less  de- 
cided dip,  it  being  only  about  30  or  40  feet  to  the  mile.  This 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  due  to  the  cross-bedding  on  a  large 
scale  of  the  sandy  strata. 

A  mile  or  two  above  Prauie  Bluff  we  have  another  expos- 
ure of  the  sandy  strata,  with  similar  rapid  dip  down  stream. 
This  dip,  if  uniformly  continued  down  to  Prairie  Bluf^ 
would  bring  these  beds  300  to  400  feet  below  the  visible 
portion  of  that  bluff,  while  in  all  probability  the  strata  of 
the  two  bluffs  are,  in  part  at  least,  the  same,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  between  the  two  places  these  strata  undulate  very 
decidedly  or  are  perhaps  faulted. 

(3)   MOSCOW,   TOMBIGBEE  RIVER. 

Some  of  the  calcareous  beds  of  the  Bipley  formation  are 
exposed  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  from  Moscow  a 
mile  or  two  down  stream.  In  these  bluffs,  which  are  con- 
tinuous, about  fifty  feet  in  all  of  these  strata  may  be  seen, 
and  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  following  any  particular  stratum 
to  its  disappearance  below  the  water  level.  The  strata  here 
exposed  are  the  following: 

Section  near  Moscow^  Tomhighee  Rirer. 

1.  Black,  shaly  clay  like  that  of  Black  Bluff,  supposed  to  be  Ter- 

tiary, but  devoid  of  fossils 10  to  16  feet. 

2.  Dark  blue,  argillaceous  limestone,  with  thin,  projecting  ledges  of 

hard  material.  One  of  these  ledges,  about  8  feet  below  the 
black  clay,  is  very  persistent,  and  easily  followed  from  Moscow 
down  to  the    cut-off  just   above  the  mouth  of  Sucarnochee 

Creek 20  to  80  feet. 

8.    Thin  ledge  of  shells  of  a  small  Gnjphwa 1  to  l}^  feet. 
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4.  Hard,  argillaceous,  white  lime8tone»  resembling  the  Rotten  Lime- 
stone, containing  many  Cretaceous  shells,  as  Exogyra  costata 
Gryphxa  vesiculariSf  &c.,  especially  in  the  upper  part,  which  is 
indurated 25  feet. 

Near  the  top  of.  stratum  No.  4  there  are  at  several  places 
along  the  river  hard,  sandy  ledges  of  very  irregular  shape, 
and  discontinuous.  These  sandstones  contain  comminuted 
shells  embedded  in  a  sandy  matrix.  The  thin  ledge  of 
gryphaea  shells  (No.  3)  and  an  indurated  ledge  near  the  top 
of  No.  2  are  easily  recognized,  and  they  serve  to  identify 
the  other  beds. 

In  going  from  Moscow  down  to  the  cut-off  we  see  that  the 
above  described  strata  are  not  only  undulating  but  at  seven 
or  eight  places  distinctly  faulted. 

The  accompanying  diagram  of  the  right  bank  of  the  river^ 
carefully  sketched  from  nature,  shows  very  clearly  the  char- 
acter of  these  disturbances  and  renders  any  further  de- 
scription in  words  superfluous  (Plate  XVIII). 

Summary  of  the  Leading  Features  op   the    Cretaceous 
Strata  op  Alabama.     (Plate  XXVIII.) 

The  whole  thickness  of  Cretaceous  rocks  in  the 
"Western  part  of  Alabama,  according  to  our  measure- 
ments and  estimates,  is  between  2,550  and  2,575  feet,  and  the 
group  has  been  divided  into  four  formations,  which  are  (1) 
the  Ripley,  (2)  the  Rotten  Limestone,  (3)  the  Eutaw,  (4)  the 
Tuscaloosa. 

1.  The  Ripley  Formation. — We  cannot  give  the  absolute 
thickness  of  this  formation,  but  it  will  in  all  probability  fall 
between  250  and  275  feet.  The  strata  are ;  first,  55  to  CO 
feet  of  yellow  sands,*  in  some  localities  containing  many 
Cretaceous  shells,  followed  by  100  feet  of  dark  gray,  nearfy 
black,  micaceous,  sandy  clays  or  clayey  sands,  traversed  by 
hard  ledges  of  similar  materials,  and  along  the  two  rivers  at 

♦We  have  recently  f on ud  conclnsive  evidence  that  the  yeHow  sands 
are  merely  a  modification  produced  by  oxidation  of  the  gray  sandy 
clays  next  below. — E.  A.  8. 
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least,  not  prolific  of  fossil  remains.  Then  30  to  36  feet  of 
bluish,  argillaceons  limestones,  with  great  numbers  of  Cre- 
taceous fossils,  which  are,  however,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
casts  and  generally  phosphatic  Below  this,  again,  a  mass 
of  sands  (60  feet  or  more)  of  various  colors,  with  indurated 
bands  of  sandstone  running  through  it 

Topographical  Features  of  the  Ripley. — ^The  eastern  and 
western  halves  of  the  territory  of  the  Bipley  differ  very 
markedly  in  their  topography.  In  the  former,  the  strata 
are  prevalently  somewhat  incoherent  micaceous,  sands  and 
heaw  bedded  joint  clays,  and  the  resulting  surface  forms  are 
gentlV  undulating,  with  here  and  there  a  ridge  marking  the 
presence  of  a  more  indurated  ledge  among  the  other  beds. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  state,  the  indurated  ledges  of 
hard  crystalline  limestone  and  of  calcareous  sandy  material 
alternate  with  the  softer  beds  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  very 
broken  and  hilly  character  to  the  tophography,  in  very 
sharp  contrast  to  the  level  monotonous  plains  of  the  prairie 
region  immediately  to  the  north.  Other  features  of  the 
Bipley  are  given  above  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
the  Cretaceous  soils. 

2.  The  Rotten  Limestone. — In  this  we  have  the  most  mas- 
sive of  the  calcareous  formations  of  Alabama,  outside  of  the 
Paleozoic  The  thickness  is  about  1,000  feet,  and  there  is 
surprising  uniformity  in  the  material,  which  is  an  impure, 
argillaceous  and  chalky  limestone,  merging  in  places  into  a 
calcareous  clay.  Where  the  clay  predominates,  we  usually 
find  the  greatest  abundance  and  variety  of  fossils.  The 
strata  of  the  Botten  Limestone  form  the  bluffs  along  great 
stretches  of  both  rivers. 

Topographical  Features  of  the  Chalk  or  Botten  Lime- 
stone.— The  uniformity  in  the  composition  of  the  Botten 
Limestone  has  its  influence  on  the  topography  of  this  region 
which  is  a  low  trough  with  gently  undulating  surface  bounded 
north  and  south  by  hills  which  rise  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  general  level.  The  monotony  of  the  plain  is 
relieved  by  the  occurrence  here  and  there  of  ridges  and  con- 
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ical  hills  capped  with  the  pebbles  and  sand  beds  of  the  La- 
fayette which  at  one  time  overspread  the  entire  region.  The 
irregularities  of  surface  produced  by  the  weathering  of  the 
Botten  Limestone  itself  are  comparatively  insignificant  In 
much  of  this  territory  the  rocks  lie  near  the  surface  and 
large  trees  are  entirely  absent;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  fine  groves  of  oaks,  walnut  and  poplar. 

In  all  this  region  the  surface  water  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  lime  and  is  often  also  insufficient  in  quantity. 
For  a  supply  of  this  necessity  recourse  is  had  to  artesian 
wells  and  cisterns,  and  for  farm  purposes,  to  shallow  ponds. 
Cisterns  are  usually  dug  into  the  limestone  rock  and  no 
brick  work  is  necessary.  Wherever  the  Lafayette  materials 
lie  over  the  Cretaceous  rocks  upon  ridges,  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  pure  freestone  water  is  always  to  be  had,  and  these 
sandy  ridges  are  usually  chosen  as  the  sites  for  dwelling 
houses,  and  often  for  towns  and  villages.  From  the  uni- 
formity in  the  level,  the  waters  falling  upon  this  region  are 
very  slowly  drained  away,  and  much  of  it  soaks  into  the 
ground  converting  it  into  mud,  which  when  worked  up  by 
wheels  of  vehicles  soon  renders  the  roads  nearly  impas- 
sable. 

3.  The  Eutaw  Formation. — This  formation  has  a  thickness 
of  not  less  than  300  feet.  At  the  base  of  the  Botten  Lime- 
stone we  find  some  "AO  to  25  feet  of  calcareous  sands  and 
greensands,  in  part  strongly  phosphatic,  containing  a  large 
number  of  fossils,  many  of  which  are  in  the  form  of  phos- 
phatized  casts.  This  bed  forms  a  transition  between  this 
and  the  next  succeeding  formation.  We  place  it  with  the 
Eutaw  formation  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  with  the  re- 
mark that  an  examinatioa  of  the  fossils  may  hereafter  show 
that  it  is  more  closely  related  to  the  Botten  Limestone. 

Below  these  phosphatic  sands  are  yellowish,  cross  bedded 
sands,  40  to  50  feet,  and  laminated,  blue  clays  alternating 
with  glauconitic  sands  for  40  feet  more.  The  rest  of  the 
strata,  to  the  base  of  this  division,  consist  of  laminated  and 
cross  bedded  sands  and  laminated  clays  in  many  alterna- 
tions, interbedded  at  intervals  with  lignitic  strata  consisting 
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of  lignitised  twigs  and  trunks  of  trees,  not^  so  far  as  yet 
known,  of  beds  of  lignite.  With  these  are  one  or  two  thin 
beds  of  pebbles.  As  before  stated,  the  exact  thiitknesB  oan- 
not  be  given. 

Topographical  Characters  of  the  Entaw. — The  natnie  of 
the  strata  as  above  indicated  gives  ns  a  key  to  the  topo^ 
graphic  forms  of  the  Entaw. 

The  strata  are  very  generally  soft  and  somewhat  inco- 
herent and  easily  washed,  hence  the  prevalence  in  this  terri- 
tory of  deep  washes  and  sharp  steep  hills.  Some  of  the 
most  broken  country  of  the  central  part  of  the  state  is  based 
upon  this  disposition  of  the  prevalent  strata. 

4.  The  Tuscaloosa  Formation. — ^The  lower  strata  of  the 
Cretaceous  consist  of  a  great  thickness  of  days  and  sands. 
These  appear  at  intervals  along  the  banks  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
or  Warrior  River  from  Big  Log  Shoals  up  to  the  city  of 
Tuscaloosa.  Assuming  a  uniform  dip  of  40  feet  to  the  mile 
the  thickness  will  be  about  1,000  feet  Along  this  river  and 
toward  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  state  there  is  appa- 
rently the  greatest  volume  of  these  deposits  which  occupy 
very  much  less  width  of  outcrop  towards  the  east  We 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  the  order  of  succession 
of  the  various  strata  which  are  mottled  purple,  and  gray 
clays,  yellowish  and  gray  sands,  pink  and  light  purple  sands 
and  thinly  laminated,  dark  gray  clays  holding  many  well 
preserved  leaf  impressions.  In  a  general  way  we  may  say 
that  the  light  pink  colored  sands  are  near  the  top  of  the 
series  and  the  great  masses  of  purple  clays  are  nearer  the 
base.  From  the  leaf  impressions  the  age  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
deposits  is  fairly  well  ascertained  to  be  approximately  that 
of  the  Amboy  clays  of  New  Jersey. 

Topographical  Features  of  the  Tuscaloosa. — The  constit- 
uent strata  of  the  Tuscaloosa  loose  sands,  and  heavy  mas- 
sive clays,  give  rise  to  sharp  steep  hills  bordered  with  deep 
gullies,  and  where  the  clays  prevail,  these  nearly  vertical 
sides  of  the  gullies  have  a  tendency  to  slough  off,  sometimes 
in  masses  sufScient  to  cause  small  earthquakes.     This  ten- 
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dency  is  most  frequently  seen  in  railroad  cuts  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Instances  might  be  quoted  of  slough- 
ing cuts  just  above  Cottondale  on  the  A.  G.  S.  Boad,  and  be- 
low Snow's  plantation  on  the  Warrior  several  miles  below 
Tuscaloosa.  Along  the  dirt  roads  these  clay  beds  form 
what  are  usually  known  as  "Soap  Hills."  A  noted  instance 
is  on  the  old  stage  road  from  Bandolph  to  Centerville,  long 
to  be  remembered  by  all  travellers  by  stage  coach  in  the 
ante  helium  days.  The  roughness  of  the  topographical  forms 
within  the  borders  of  the  Tuscaloosa  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  very  common  formation  of  crusts  of  iron  oxide 
cementing  the  sands  and  pebbles  of  the  Lafayette  forma- 
tion which  is  spread  as  a  mantle  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  terrane. 

EESUME. 

EOCENE  AND  CRETACEOUS  FORMATIONS,  TOMBIGBEE  AND  ALABAMA 

RIVERS. 

The  freneral  section  forming  Plate  XXVIII  is  so  arranged 
as  to  exhibit  in  the  two  inner  columns,  by  conventions  and 
descriptive  text,  the  structure  and  character  of  the  forma- 
tions exposed  along  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  Elvers, 
and  our  conceptions  of  their  relations.  The  portions  of 
the  sections  in  which  the  conventions  are  introduced 
are  constructed  from  observations  recorded  in  the  fore- 
going pages  and  the  portions  left  blank  represent  those 
parts  of  our  ideal  section  in  which  exposures  do  not  occur 
along  either  river.  In  the  two  outer  columns  are  exhibited 
in  similar  manner  those  portions  of  the  formations  not 
actually  seen  along  either  river,  which  are  either  exposed  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rivers  so  clearly  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  their  stratigraphic  relations  or  else  disclosed  by 
artesian  borings.  These  two  columns,  therefore,  serve 
either  to  fill  out  the  missing  parts  of  the  river  sections  or 
to  confirm  the  measurements  made  elsewhere. 

By  reference  to  the  text  and  to  the  general  section  it  will 
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be  seen  that  in  the  Eocene  Tertiary  gronp  we  have  been 
able  to  fill  np  the  blanks  thns  occurring  along  the  rivers  by 
direct  measurement  of  the  exposures  seen  in  the  Ticinity 
of  the  riTers,  except  in  two  places,  yiz,  just  below  the  Bell's 
Landing  section  and  below  the  Coal  Bluff  section  of  the 
Lignite.  The  stratigraphic  column  of  this  portion  of  the 
Tertiary  formation,  therefore,  with  the  two  exceptions  noted, 
is  constructed  from  actual  measurements.  From  the  known 
thickness  of  the  several  divisions  which  we  have  made  in 
the  Tertiary  and  their  extent  upon  the  surface,  we  find,  from 
careful  obeiervations  made  at  many  points,  that  the  average 
general  dip  of  the  Eocene  strata  is  about  30  feet  to  the  mile 
towards  the  southwest  There  are,  however,  undulations 
and  variations  in  the  dip,  culminating  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tombigbee  Biver,  where  the  disturbances  are  more  con- 
spicuous than  anywhere  else  in  the  post  Appalachian  elas- 
tics of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  slopes,  so  far  as  known.  These 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Similarly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Cretaceous  group  the 
stratigraphic  column  has  been  constructed  in  great  part  from 
actual  measurements ;  but  in  the  lower  part,  and  especially 
in  the  Tuscaloosa  formation,  where  our  observations  have 
been  less  numerous  and  satisfactory,  we  have  assumed  a 
uniform  southwesterly  dip  of  40  feet  to  the  mile,  and  the 
thickness  thus  assigned  to  the  imperfectly  exposed  beds  are 
only  approximations,  though,  as  we  think,  close  approxima- 
tions. In  the  artesian  boring  at  Livingston,  which  is  upon 
the  extreme  southern  border  of  the  Botten  Limestone,  the 
thickness  of  this  rock  actually  penetrated  is  930  feet,  and  as 
the  Botten  Limestone  forms  the  surface  between  Livingston 
and  Eutaw,  a  distance  across  the  strike  .of  24  miles,  the 
average  dip  is  seen  to  be  about  40  feet  to  the  mile. 

Some  of  the  leading  structural  features  of  the  formations 
described  may  be  recapitulated. 

The  newest  of  the  Eocene  formations  exposed  along  our 
route  is  the  White  Limestone.  It  consists  chiefly  of  regu- 
larly bedded,  impure  limestone,  with  intercalated  layers  of 
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marl,  calcareous  clay  and  sand,  and  some  ledges  of  pure 
limestone.  Its  upper  portion  is  perceptibly  more  calcareous 
than  the  lower  and  contains  a  notably  greater  proportion  of 
deep  sea  fossils ;  but  neither  the  lithologic  nor  the  paleon- 
tologic  features  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  division 
of  the  formation.  Its  position  and  its  structure  alike  indi- 
cate that  it  was  laid  down  in  a  deep  and  probably  deepening; 
sea. 

The  Claiborne  formation  is  made  up  of  tolerably  uniformly 
bedded,  calcareous,  and  generally  glaaconitic  sands  and  clays,, 
containing  rather  shallow-water,  but  not  littoral,  fossils  min- 
gled with  deep  sea  organisms.  There  is  no  unconformity  or 
clearly  marked  line  of  demarkation  between  the  Jackson 
beds  of  the  White  Limestone  and  the  upper  calcareous  beds- 
of  the  Olaiborne,  the  one  grading  imperceptibly  into  the 
other,  both  lithologically  and  paleoutologically. 

The  Buhrstone  deposits  are  sands  and  clays  variously  in- 
tersiratified,  generally  lithified  by  silicious  cemeot  Home 
of  the  clays  are  remarkably  pure  and  fine  grained,  and  some 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  silicified  foramioiferal  shells. 
The  fauna  is  meager,  but  of  facies  identical  with  that  of  the- 
Claiborne. 

The  Lignitic  formation  comprises  three  well  marked' 
divisions  defined  by  color,  which  is  here  an  index  of  consti- 
tution. The  upper  one- fourth  consists  of  irregularly  bedded^ 
dark,  silicious,  and  lignitiferous  clays  and  heterogeneous 
sands,  approaching  the  basal  portion  of  the  Buhrstone  form- 
ation in  composition  and  structure,  interstratified  with  dis- 
continuous beds  of  lignite  and  continuous  layers  of  clay  and 
sand  containing  marine  fossils.  The  medial  three-fifths  of 
the  formation  is  made  up  of  rather  more  regularly  stratified 
clays  and  sands  of  light  color,  frequently  cross  bedded,, 
containing  occasional  beds  of  lignite  and  of  marine  sands 
yielding  littoral  fossils,  one  of  which  (the  Oryphcea  thirscB^ 
bed)  is  50  to  60  feet  in  thickness.     The  basal  deposits  are 
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irregularly  bedded,  dark,  or  even  black,  oaloareoos,  shaly  or 
slatj  olays,  with  few  fossils  or  definite  beds  of  lignite,  though 
considerable  quantities  of  carbonaceous  matter  are  dissem- 
inated throughout  its  mass. 

At  the  base  of  the  Lignitio  there  is  a  r^id  change  in  the 
character  of  both  rocks  and  fossils,  the  lowermost  15  or  20 
feet  of  the  Tertiary  formation  being  limestone,  at  first 
argillaceous,  then  quite  pure,  and  even  crystaliina  This 
crystalline  limestone  rests  upon  the  sands  which  make  the 
summit  of  the  Oretaceous  group,  but  whether  conformably 
or  not  we  haTC  as  yet  been  unable  to  determine.. 

The  materials  of  the  Bipley  formation  are  generally  fine 
and  uniformly  bedded,  particularly  toward  the  summit,  are 
predominantly  arenaceous  at  top  and  bottom,  though  notably 
calcareous,  particularly  in  the  middle  layers,  and  are  often 
richly  phosphatia  The  formation  is  characterized  by  lit- 
toral or  offshore,  but  not  strictly  pelagic,  fossils. 

The  Rotten  Limestone  consists  of  uniformly  bedded  and 
tolerably  homogeneous,  argillaceous,  or  rarely  pure  limestones, 
chalk,  and  clay  marls,  with  occasional  intercalations  of  clay 
and  sand,  sometimes  glauoonitic  Its  abundant  fauna  is  pe- 
lagic rather  than  littoral. 

The  transition  beds  between  this  and  the  Eutaw  formation 
— the  Tombigbee  sand  of  Hilgard — are  predominantly  are- 
naceous and  glauoonitic,  and  speak  of  shallower  waters  than 
those  of  the  Rotten  Limestone. 

The  Eutaw  deposits,  like  those  of  the  Bipley,  are  usually 
fine  and  uniformly  bedded,  though  they  are  more  arenaceous 
than  those  of  the  latter  formation.  They  consist  of  alterna- 
tions of  sand  and  clay,  the  former  often  cross  bedded  and 
glauconitic,  and  the  latter  lignitiferous,  together  with  occa- 
sional lignitized  tree  trunks  and  intercalated  beds  of  lignitic 
matter  or  pebbles.     The  rare  fossils  have  a  littoral  aspect. 

No  unconformity  has  been  found  between  the  Eutaw  and 
Tuscaloosa  formations,  and  the  similarity  in  lithologic  char- 
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acter  and  attitude  of  the  two  is  so  close  that  search  for  dis- 
cordance is  unpromising. 

The  Tuscaloosa  formation  consists  of  a  great  series  of 
irregularly  or  obscurely  bedded,  quartzitic  and  micaceous 
sands,  often  cross  stratified;  heterogeneous  clays,  sometimes 
carbonaceous  or  lignitiferous;  lenticular  pebble  <beds  (the 
pebbles  Tery  commonly  of  chert) ;  and  discontinuous  lignitic 
layers.  With  the  exception  of  the  lignite  and  leaf  impres- 
sions, it  has  yielded  no  fossils. 

The  coarse  sands  and  laminated  clays  forming  the  base  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  formation  repose  uneonformably  upon  the 
eroded  surface  of  the  Carboniferous  and  other  Paleozoic 
rocks. 
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SECTION    II. 

THE  TERTIABT  AND  CRETACEOUS  FORMATIONS 
EAST  OF  THE  ALABAMA  RIVER, 


Br  Danihl  W.  Lanqd< 


INTRODDOTION. 

A  carefal  study  oE  the  Tertiary  and  CretaoeooB  rocka  ex- 
posed along  the  Alabama,  Bigbee  aad  Tuscaloosa  rivers  has 
given  to  the  Survey  data,  from  which  to  construct  the  Gen- 
eral Section  of  these  formations.  While  this  section  is  un- 
questionably accurate  for  the  area  for  which  it  was  made  and 
la  which  the  obaervatioDB  vere  taken,  the  writer  finds  it  to 
differ  materially  from  the  aaocession  of  rocka  ezpoaed  altmg 
the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  River  between  Colambns, 
Georgia  and  Apalaohioola,  Florida,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  table : 
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Formations. 


General* 
Section 


!   battahoo- 
chee  sec- 
tion. 


MiOCSNS 


I  Alum  Bluff. . . . 
/  Chattahoochee. 


Eocene. 


(  Salt  Mountain 

Upper <  Vicksburg  . . . . 

(White  Limest'e)  (  Jackson 


MiddU 


{  Claiborne. 
/  Buhrstone 


Lower 

(Lignitic.) 


'  Hatchetigbee . 

Bashi 

Tuscahoma . . . 

Nanafalia 

Naheola 

Black  Bluff, 
(Sucarnochee) 
Midway, 
(Clayton). . . 


Cretaceous. 


(  Ripley 

<  Rotten  Limestone 
(Eutaw 


Cretaceous  (?)— Tuscaloosa  (or  Potomac) 


Feet. 


(Not  seen) 
(Not  seen) 

150 

140 

60 

140-146 
300 

175 

80-85 

140 

200 

180-150 

100 

25 

250-275 

1000 

300 

1000(?) 


Feet. 

65 
250 

(Not  seen) 

250 

25-30 

70-75 
170-175 

10 

44 

173 

175 

(Wanting) 

218 

1031 

(Wanting) 

345 

65 


Series. 


General 
Section. 


Chattahoo- 
chee Sec- 
tion. 


Miocene 

Eocene 

Cretaceous 


Total 


Feet. 

(Not  seen) 
1,655= 
2,560= 


Feet. 

315 
1,H5= 
1,441= 


4^15=1         4,215= 


*  This  is  the  classification  used  by  us  in  Bulletin  No.  43,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  It  has  since  been  materially  modified  in  certain  parts ;  see  above 
under  "Present  Cla8sification.*''^E.  A.  S. 
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The  greatest  observed  difference  iu  the  geological  features 
of  eastern  and  western  Alabama,  so  far  as  the  formations 
now  under  discussion  are  concerned,  is  found  in  the  Creta- 
ceous. 

The  Tuscaloosa  group  of  the  Chattahoochee  Biver  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  sand  and  pebble  beds;  no  such  accumula- 
tions are  seen  as  occur  on  the  Tuscaloosa  BiTcr  and  in  Bibb 
and  Chilton  counties.  Conspicuously  absent  are  the  leaf 
bearing  clays,  such  as  mark  the  lowest  phase  of  the  series 
further  westward.  In  thickness  it  has  become  reduced  from 
a  thousand  feet  to  less  than  one  hundred.* 

The  Eutaw  remains  approximately  constant  in  thickness, 
but  in  faunal  features  a  decided  change  takes  place.  From 
the  Tombigbee  Biver  eastward  to  the  Ticinity  of  Prattville, 
Alabama,  no  marine  life  has  been  noted,  except  in  the  upper- 
most part  of  the  measures — though  it  is  a  question  if  these 
upper  beds  are  Eutaw  or  a  lower  member  of  the  Botten 
Limestone;  their  position  is  the  same  stratigraphically  as 
that  ot  the  SDmewhat  equivocal  Tombigbee  Sands  Group  of 
Hilgard.  From  Prattville  eastward,  moUuscan  remains  in- 
crease in  quantity  and  in  vertical  distribution,  being  found, 
though  lesBening  in  number  as  well  as  in  specific  variety, 
from  the  base  of  the  measures  to  the  top. 

The  Botten  Limestone  disappears  entirely  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, as  far  as  anything  lithologically  resembling  that 
rock  is  concerned.  Whether  or  not  this  group  does  exist  in 
this  eastern  drainage,  is  a  question  that  can  be  settled  defin- 
itely only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  faunal  features  of  the 
entire  group — a  very  inviting,  because,  as  yet,  unexplored 
field.  It  is  possible  that  the  Botten  Limestone  does  exist 
on  the  Chattahoochee,  but  if  so,  there  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  the  physical  character  of  its  sediments. 

*This  is  true  as  regards  the  exposures  along  the  river  banks,  but  in 
the  hills  west  of  Girard,  Tuscaloosa  strata  are  exposed  in  a  thickness 
of  more  than  200  feet.  E..A.  8. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Bipley  group,  from  the  least  im- 
portant member  of  the  Cretaceous  formation  in  western  Ala- 
bama, has  become  the  most  extensive.  Because  of  the  ap- 
parent absence  of  the  Botten  Limestone,  it  seems  to  rest 
directly  upon  the  Eutaw,  causing  an  unconformity.  In 
thickness  it  has  increased  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  a 
thousand  feet,  and  in  its  surface  extent  bears  the  relation 
to  the  Cretaceous  area  of  this  section  of  the  state  that  the 
Botten  Limestone  does  in  West  Alabama. 

The  Eutaw  sands  alone  remain  approximately  constant, 
but  exert  no  material  influence  over  the  soil  or  topography. 
The  Tuscaloosa  group  is  composed  mainly  of  sands  and 
pebble  beds.  No  such  accumulations  of  clay  occur  as  are 
seen  at  Foster's  Ferry  and  in  Bibb  and  Chilton  counties. 
No  fossiliferous  beds  occur  on  this  river  such  as  exhibit 
themselves  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

To  a  great  extent  the  Lafayette  of  Hilgard  forms  the  sur- 
face of  the  counties  of  Conecuh,  Covington,  Dale,  Geneva, 
Henry  and  Barbour,  as  well  as  southern  Monroe,  Mobile, 
Washington,  Baldwin,  Coflfee  and  Escambia.  The  forma- 
tion must  not  be  confused  with  the  Drift  such  as  is  found 
in  the  northern  and  western  counties  of  the  state,  as  it  is, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  younger  and  distinct  The  differ- 
ences will  be  cited  in  the  proper  place. 

The  fetid  black  clays  and  calcareous  gray  fossiliferous 
beds  of  the  Port  Hudson  seem  to  have  their  eastern  termi- 
nus in  Mobile  county  on  the  western  shore  of  Mobile  Bay.* 
The  ferruginous  sandstone  referred  to  by  Toumey,  is  found 
on  Mon  Louis  Island  and  is  a  member  of  this  group. 

The  topography  of  that  part  of  Alabama  situated  east  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bailroad  and  south  of  the 
Montgomery  &  Eufaula  Bailroad  is  of  such  a  nature  that  no 
high  bluffs,  so  favorable  to  geologic  investigation,  and  such 
as  are  afforded  by  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  drainages, 
occur,  so  that  reliance  has  to  be  placed  in  the  sections  af- 

♦We  have  seen  that  the  river  equivalents  of  this  Port  Hudson — the 
Second  Bottoms — are  not  thus  limited  in  distribution. — £.  A.  S. 
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forded  bj  Pea,  Cbneouh,  Sepnlgah,  Choctawhatohee  and 
Chattahoochee  rivers,  in  which  last,  the  strata,  while  not 
overlapping  in  disconnected  bluffs,  are  conseontive,  and  for 
that  reason  more  trustworthy.  The  individual  topographies, 
particularly  of  the  Buhrstone,  Jackson  and  Wood's  Bluff 
groups,  so  helpful  in  former  work  in  tracing  superficial  oc- 
currences, become  valueless  here  under  the  obscuring  influ- 
ences of  the  Lafayette. 

There  is,  too,  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  average  dips 
assumed  by  the  several  groups  of  the  two  formations,  being 
fifteen  feet  to  the  mile  in  the  Tuscaloosa,  fortynsix  in  the 
Eutaw,  twenty-seven  in  the  Ripley  and  twenty-five  in  the 
Tertiary.  These  dips  are  calculated  from  exposures  on  the 
Chattahoochee  Biver,  and  are  believed  to  be  accurate.  The 
average,  as  will  be  seen,  is  nearly  thirty  feet,  about  the  as- 
sumed dip  for  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers.  It  must 
be  understood,  however,  that  there  is  no  unconformity  ex- 
isting between  the  several  groups  of  the  Cretaceous,  or  be- 
tween the  two  formations,  the  Cretaceous  and  the  Tertiary, 
as  all  changes  in  inclination  are  gradual  in  passing  from  one 
stratum  to  another. 

Wherever  it  was  possible  to  identify  Prof.  Thornton's* 
localities  I  have  referred  to  his  report  and  settled  more  def- 
initely the  horizons  of  the  strata.  Many  of  these  places 
were  visited  during  the  past  season,  but  owing  to  the  failure 
to  specify  more  particularly  the  exact  location  of  the  out- 
crops, it  was  out  of  the  question  to  identify  all  of  them.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  since  the  publication  of  Prol 
Thornton's  notes,  many  of  the  small  villages  to  which  he  re- 
fers, have  become  things  of  the  past,  and  many  of  the 
county  lines  have  been  materially  changed,  as  a  comparison 
of  the  maps  of  that  period  and  the  present  will  show. 

♦Second  Biennial  Report  on  Geology  of  Alabama.  M.  Toumey,  pp. 
241-252.     1868. 
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GEOLOGICAL    DETAILS. 

Tertiary  Formations. 

MIOCENE. 

There  is,  some  twenty-five  miles  below  Chattahoochee  or 
River  Junction,  Florida,  the  following  section.* 

(a.)     Alum    Bluff,  Fla, 

1.  Whit«  sand,  evidently  marine,  but  of  recent  formation. .  .30 feet. 

2.  Black  lignitic  sand,  very  pyritous,  and  from  the  efflorescence  of 

ferrous  sulphate,  arises  the  name   Alum   Bluff.    Variable  in 
thickness  and  unfossiliferous 10  to  15  feet. 

3.  Gray  calcareous  sand,  highly  fossil  if  eroua,  the  principal  shell  be- 

ing Mactra  simUis,  Con.    Varies   in  thickness  with  preceding 
stratum 10  to  15  feet. 

4.  Gray  sand,  slightly  calcareous,  no  fossils 5  feet. 

6.    Light  yello^v  sand,  containing  pockets  of  fossils.    Where  there  are 

no  shells  the  sand  is  very  calcareous     To  water's  edge,  and 
probably  thicker  than 35  feet. 

Owing  to  the  high  stage  of  the  water  it  was  not  possible 
to  collect  many  fossils  from  the  lowest  stratum,  and  only  a 
partial  series  from  the  upper  fossiliferous  stratum  is 
given. 

Stratum  No.  3  contains: 

Ecphora  quadricostata,  Say.  Cardita  granulata. 

Buccinum  porcinum,  Say.  Pectunculus  sobovatas,  Con. 

Conus  adversarius,  Con.  Area  incongrua.  Say. 

Cancellaria  depressa,  T.  &  H.  An  a  lienosa.  Say. 

Typhis  acuticostata.  Con.  Mactra  si  mi  lis.  Say. 

Trochus  philanthropus,  Con.  Nucula  (Leda)  ncuta,  Con. 

Fusus  cinereus,  Say.  Nucula  dollabella,  H.  C.  Lea. 

Dentalium  attenuatum,  Say.  Nucula  limitula.  Say. 

Oliva  litterata.  Say  Panopea  reflexa?  Say. 
Ranella  (Euuleura)caudata,  Say.  Corbulata  cuneata?  Say. 

Cadulus  thallus.  Con.  Cardita  granulata. 

Scalpelhim,  Nov.  sp.  Solen  ensis?  I  in. 

Crassatella  Marylandica.  Con.  Lucina  cribraria,  Say. 

Venus  concentrica.  Gmelin.  Lucina  sp. 

Venus  cancellata,  Lin.  Tellina  2  sp? 

Dione  cribraria,  Con.  Pecten  eboreous,  Con . 

Mercenaria  Rileyi,  Con.  Ostrea  disparalis,  Con. 

Circe  metastriata,  Con.  Chama  congregata. 

♦Compare  illustrated  section,  Plate  XXIX. 
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Hipponix  BuUii,  T.  <&  H. 
Crepidula  plana,  Say. 
Crepidula  fornicata.  Say. 
Trochita  centralis? 
Crucibulum  ramosum.Con. 
Pyrula  pyriformis,  Con. 


Prillia  lunata  Lea. 

Natica  heros.  Say . 

Natica  duplicata,  Say . 

Turritella  Purdenii?  T.  A  H. 

Voluta  8p? 

Charcarodon  megalodon,  Ag.  tooth. 

Balanus. 


Stratum  5,  from  which  only  a  few  of  the  species  collected 
contains  among  other  fossils  ;* 


Margin ellalimatula  Con. 
Solarium  perspectivum  Lin. 
Cytherea  reposta  Con. 
Mercenaria  tridachnoides  Lam. 
Cordita  arata  Con. 
Cardium  muricatum  Lin. 


Ceritium  sp? 
Orthaulax  Gabbi  Dall. 
Hemicardium   hemicardium  Lin. 
Lucina  Pennsylvanica  Lin. 
Lucina  divaricate  Lam. 
Tellina  atternata, 


A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  list  with  Meek's  Check 
Listt  and  the  valuable  compilation  of  Prof.  Heilprin^  shows 
that  of  the  63  species  enumerated  above,  44,  or  70%  are  found 
in  South  Carolina;  40,  or  64%  are  found  in  North  Carolina ; 
26,  or  41%  in  Virginia;  and  24,  or  38%  among  the  newer 
beds  in  Maryland.  A  very  fair  inference  then  is,  that  these 
Alum  Bluff  deposits  are  members  of  Dana's  Sumpter  Epoch 
or  Heilprin's  Carolinian,  only  one  of  the  species  enumer- 
ated, Crucifndum  ramosum  Con.,  beinj^  found  in  Heilprin's 
Marylandian  though  a  closer  study  of  the  fossils  made  pos- 
sible by  further  collections,  may  point  to  a  faunal  relation- 
ship to  an  older  epoch. 

Immediately  underlying  these  Miocene  sands  is  a  lime- 
stone of  uncertain  age,  but  which  the  writer  is  inclined  to 
class  with  the  Miocene  beds. 

Southward  from  Rock  Island,  nine  miles  by  water,  above 
Chattahoochee  or  River  Junction,  Florida,  the  white  or- 
bitoidal  limestone  disappears,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  there  is  a 
rock  more  argillaceous  and  silicious  in  character,  resem- 
bling some  phases  of  Eocene  Buhrstone.     This  limestone  is 

•These  determinations  were  made  by  and  with   the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Truman  H.  Aldrich  of  Blocton,  Ala. 
tSmithsonian  Miscell.  Col.  vol.  vii.  1867. 
tV.  S.  Tertiary  Geology,  Angelo  Heilprin,  1884. 
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very  well  developed  in  a  railroad  cat  about  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  Chattahoochee  Biver ;  at  Ocheesee,  fifteen  miles  below 
the  railroad  bridge  ;  and  again  at  Bock  Bluff,  two  miles  be- 
low Ocheesee. 

(6)    Section  at  Ocheesee f  Fla. 

1.  Argillaceous  limestone,  greenish  yellow  in  color,  no  fossils  seen, 

10  feet. 

2.  A  purer,  more  granular  limestone,  creamy  white  and  soft,  resem- 

bling the  " chimney  rock'*  phase  of  the  Vicksburg  group.  Con- 
tains a  few  obscure  corals  to  water's  edge 6  feet. 

Bock  Bluff,  about  thirty  feet  high  is  made  up  of  strata  of 
limestone  varying  in  purity  as  at  Ocheesee. 

A  consultation  of  the  available  literature  of  the  Miocene, 
fails  to  give  any  idea  of  what  division  of  that  epoch  is  here 
represented,  the  authorities  being  apparently  more  inter- 
ested in  making  long  check-lists  of  fossils  and  describing 
new  species,  than  recording  the  character  of  the  strata  from 
which  the  fossils  were  collected.  Certain  it  is  that  this 
group  overlies  our  Orbitoidal  White  Limestone  and  under- 
lies the  Miocene  of  the  Alum  Bluff  and  the  writer  inclines  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  properly  referable  to  the  Miocene,  be- 
cause of  a  certain  impression  of  newness  made  on  the  ob- 
server. The  only  fossils  found  were  a  large  Pecten  about 
3  X  3i  inches  and  an  oyster  resembling  very  closely,  our  living 
Ostrea  Virginica,  so  that  the  question  of  exact  age  is  one  for 
some  industrious  paleontologist  yet  to  settle. 

For  this  older  member  of  the  Miocene  or  newest  member 
of  the  Eocene  White  Limestone,  the  writer  suggests  the 
provisional  name,  "Chattahoochee  Group,"  hoping  that  he 
is  not  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  fault  of  unnecessarily  mul- 
tiplying names.  This  group,  estimated  to  be  250  feet  in 
thickness,  differs  materially  in  its  lithologic  characteristics 
from  any  phase  of  the  White  Limestone  yet  observed  in 
Alabama  or  Mississippi.  On  the  rich  black  loam,  derived 
from  the  disintegration  of  these  slightly  phosphatic  lime- 
stones, the  unique  Torreya  taxifolia  or  "Stinking  Cedar"  is 
found  growing. 
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These  outcrops  at  Cbattahoochee,  Odieeeee^  Bodk  VbaM 
and  Alum  Bluff  appear  to  be  the  western  tmrminatiniis  of 
ridges  that  extend  eastward  parraUel  to  eadi  oQier  fika  gi- 
gantic ribs,  and  between  these  ridges  aie  found  some  of  flie 
richest  ''hnmmock"  lands  in  West  Florida^ 

While  these  Miocene  strata.dip  toward  the  sonfli  about 
twenty-fiye  feet  to  the  mile,  and  are  soon  oorered  bj  the 
sands  and  the  cypress  swamps  so  oomnMA  along 
this  coast,  there  are  occasionally  greater  an|^  of  inclina- 
tion, as  at  Bock  Blnff^  where  it  is  as  high  as  40  ieei.  Tlie 
changes  in  the  angles  of  indination  of  these  yonnger  looka 
wonld  seem  to  indicate  that  the  distnrbanee  suek  as  gjKW^ 
rise  to  the  Hatchetigbee  anticlinal*  and  the  nndnlatJona  of 
the  Tertiary  and  Oretaceons  strata  exposed  alcmg  the  Ghai- 
tahoochee,  continued  through  Miocene  times  at  leaai. 

On  subsequent  canoe  trips  down  Conecuh  and  Pea  riTOiB, 
the  writer  failed  to  discorer  any  Miocene  depoaitB  0€  any 
traces  of  the  Chattahoochee  Group. 


EOCENE. 

The  White  Limestone. 

geological  notes. 

Dr.  Smitht  has  discussed  the  taxonomy  of  his  group,  with 
the  main  features  of  which  the  writer  is  in  thorough  accord. 
The  uppermost  or  Salt  Mountain  division  of  this  group  is 
seen  nowhere  east  of  the  typical  locality  and  so  does  not  en- 
ter into  the  geological  features  of  this  section  of  Alabama. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  character  of  the  Salt  Mountain 
limestone,  composed  as  it  is  of  corals,  and  spines  of  echini, 
and  the  occurrence  of  this  isolated  elevation,  point  rather  to 
Salt  Mountain's  being  an  atoll   or  coral  island  built  up  in 

♦Bull  No.  43,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

tBulletin  No.  43  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  pp  19-35, 1887. 
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the  Tertiary  seas,  rather  than  any  extensive  deposit,  justify- 
ing the  constitution  of  a  group. 

The  Orbitoidal  White  Limestone,  Hilgard*s  Vicksburg* 
continues  eastward  to  the  Chattahoochee  Eiver  and  into 
Decatur  county,  Ga.  With  the  exception  of  a  limited  area 
in  the  western  part  of  Covington  county  and  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  Conecuh  county  this  rock  does  not  en- 
ter into  the  surface-making  constituents  at  all,  being  ob- 
scured by  the  heavy  covering  of  Lafayette.  The  last  exten- 
sive outcrop  of  the  Orbitoidal  limestone  seen  in  Monroe 
county  is  on  Shoal  Creek  where  it  is  exposed  on  either  bank 
about  three  feet  thick ;  this  at  Hatter's  Mill  near  the  line 
between  Conecuh  and  Monroe. 

The  lower  or  argillaceous  portion  of  this  group  seems  to 
reach  in  Conecuh  county,  its  highest  development  east  of 
the  Alabama  Biver,  making  a  final  display  of  itself  before 
disappearing  east  of  the  Sepulgah  River.  The  "lime  hills" 
of  Smith  are  not  found  in  this  region,  the  deposit  partaking 
more  of  the  character  of  the  typical  outcrops  between  Jack- 
son and  Yicksburg,  Mississippi. 

Near  Belle^dlle,  Conecuh  county,  the  cream  colored  argil- 
laceous limestone  comes  to  the  surface  in  little  knobs  sel- 
dom more  than  four  feet  above  the  general  level,  and  is 
found  in  the  swamp  of  Burnt  Corn  Creek,  where  it  gives 
rise  to  numbers  of  cold,  clear  lime  springs.  In  the  planta- 
tion of  Mrs.  Ashley,  Sec.  26,  T.  5,  B.  10  E.,  the  gypseous 
clays  come  to  the  surface  and  give  rise  to  regular  black 
prairie  soils.     A  well  dug  on  this  place  gave  the  following  : 

(a)    Sf'ction  in  Sec.  J6,  T.  iijR.  lOyCotu'cuh  County, 

1.  Lafayette,  mainly  red  loam  but  toward  the  bottom  composed  of 

pebbles  and  white  sand ...  35  feet. 

2.  Hard  gray  ledge  containing  numerous  bivalve  casts,  among  which 

were  Pecten  urintillattm  and   Pecten  Ponhoni   2  feet. 

3.  Gray  calcareous  clay  with  an  occasional  stratum  of  pyrite  but  no 
gypsum.    The  pyrite  was  only  partially  decomposed  and  increased  in 

quantity  as  the  well  was  sunk  deeper 35  feet. 
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A  gully  just  north  of  the  well  exposes  about  26  feet  of 
the  calcareous  clays,  which  are  here  highly  gypseous,  crys- 
tals of  that  mineral  weighing  three  pounds  having  been 
obtained  from  the  locality.  It  would  appear  from  this  that 
the  gypsum  was  the  result  of  the  recent  double  decomposi- 
tion of  the  lime  and  pyrite,  since  it  occurs  only  when  stra- 
tum No.  3  has  been  subjected  to  atmospheric  agencies. 
There  is  not  enough  gypsum  to  make  this  deposit  of  eco- 
nomic value. 

This  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the  prairies  in  this  county, 
while  the  greater  part  of  these  lands,  so  valuable  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  lie  north  of  this  point  So  that,  if  there 
be  a  recurrence  of  the  lower  division  of  this  group  of  the 
White  Limestone  as  at  Choctaw  Bluff*  on  the  Alabama 
Biver,  the  Lafayette  has  covered  it  up.  The  Orbitoidal 
limestone  forms  the  east  bank  of  Murder  Creek  from  this 
point  to  Castleberry  Station  on  the  L.  &  N.  B.  B.  where  it 
passes  out  of  sight  under  the  Lafayette. 

East  of  the  L.  &  N.  B.  B.  no  prairies  occur,  the  few  limy 
spots  being  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  indurated 
masses  of  orbitoidal  limestone  which  protrude  above  the 
surface  of  sandy  loam.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
Tertiary  rocks  assert  themselves  on  the  plantation  of  Dr. 
C.  T.  Taliafero,  in  Section  3,  T.  4,  R.  12.  The  softer  "chim- 
ney rock"  phase  of  limestone  seems  to  have  succumbed  to 
eroding  agencies,  and  when  wanted  for  the  purposes  of 
making  fireplaces,  &c.,  has  to  be  quarried  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  more  persistent  stratum  of  lime- 
stone, such  as  make  up  the  "horsebone"  or  indurated  out- 
crops, seems  to  be  a  constant  quantity  extending  with  only 
occasional  interruptions,  from  a  point  just  south  of  Belle- 
ville, Monroe  county,  to  the  Conecuh  Eiver. 

Three  miles  northwest  of  Brooklyn,  where  the  Brooklyn- 
Evergreen  road  crosses  Bottle  Creek,  the  calcareous  clays 
of  the  lower  division  crop  out  on  both  banks  of  the  stream. 
The  percentage  of  lime  in  these  clays  has  decreased  visibly, 

♦Bulletin  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  43,  1887,  p.  23. 
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and  their  influence  on  soil  and  vegetation,  even  when  they 
come  sufficiently  near  the  surface  to  make  the  subsoil  is 
practically  niL  In  fact  their  physical  aspect  is  more  akin 
to  the  Burhstone,  having  a  semi-conchoidal  fracture,  and 
but  for  their  stratigraphical  position  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  the  older  group.  These  clays  show  a  thickness  of 
fifteen  feet  near  the  mouth  of  Bottle  Creek. 

At  Brooklyn  the  Sepulgah  Kiver  cuts  some  distance  down 
through  the  Tertiary  strata  and  on  the  east  bank  gives  a 
very  good  section  as  follows : 

(6)    Section  at  Brooklyn,  Conecuh   County. 

River  Silt 5  feet. 

1.  White  ealcareous  sand,  a    mass  of    obscure    casts,  mainly  bi- 

valves   6  feet. 

2.  Yellow  calcareous  sands  forming  on  weathered  surfaces  root-like 

concretions  ;  unfossiliferous 10  feet . 

3.  Calcareous  gray  clay  the  same  as  seen  on  Bottle  Creek,  to  water's 

edge 2  feet. 

The  "chimney  rock*'  crops  out  only  a  short  distance  south 
of  Brooklyn,  the  town  quarry  being  two  miles  distant  in 
that  direction.  Caves  in  this  rock,  resulting  from  aqueous 
agencies  are  quite  common  in  the  Orbitoidal  limestone  of 
this  section ;  several  have  afforded  places  of  retreat  in  times 
past  to  a  number  of  legendary  characters.  Several  of  these 
caves  contain  bat  guano  of  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  much 
value  to  the  farmers  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Some  time  ago  this  section  of  the  state  was  much  excited 
over  the  alleged  discovery  of  coal  in  the  bank  of  the  Se- 
pulgah River.  An  examination  of  the  mineral  found  shows 
it  to  be  species  of  fossil  gum  or  resin,  such  as  was  seen  by 
the  writer  in  the  White  Limestone  near  the  Mississippi  line 
and  in  Clarke  Co.,  and  similar  to  that  occurring  in  the  Cre- 
taceous limestone  near  Dayton,  Marengo  County.  It  was 
found  in  a  small  pocket  in  the  calcareous  clays,  stratum  No. 
3  of  the  foregoing  section.* 

♦See  also  above  pp.  122,  and  177. 
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As  was  stated  before,  this  is  the  last  occurrence  eastward 
of  the  calcareous  clays  characterizing  the  lower,  or  Jack- 
son of  Hilgard,  division  of  the  White  Limestone.  This  di- 
vision now  becomes  more  sandy  and  less  calcareous  even 
than  before.  In  the  N.  W.  i  of  the  N.  W.  i  of  Section  Na 
35,  T.  6,  R  14  E.  a  deep  gully  gives  a  section  of  Oi*bitoidal 
Limestone  and  the  subjacent  beds  as  follows : 

<c)  Section  of  the  N.  W.  1-4  of  the  N,  W.  1-4  Sec.  35,  T.  6,  R.  IS  E.,  Cav- 

ington  County, 

1.  Orange  sand J60  feet. 

2.  Cream  colored  Orbitoidal  Limestone  rather  hard 60  feet. 

8.    Gray  sandstone  slightly  calcareous  holding  a  few  XummuUna  ap» 

Aid 4  feet. 

4.    Pyritous  glauconitic  unfossiliferous  sand 6  inches. 

Nos.  3  and  4, 1  place  in  the  lower  or  Jackson  division  of 
this  group. 

The  green  sand  No.  4  has  been  used  by  the  farmers,  but 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  pyrite  the  effect  was  unfortu- 
nately deleterious  tending  to  discourage  them  from  any 
further  experimenting  in  this  line.  Had  the  weathered  por- 
tions of  the  orbitoidal  limestone  been  applied  to  the  land 
the  results  would  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

On  the  banks  of  the  small  creeks  flowing  into  the  Con- 
ecuh Kiver  from  T.  4,  K.  14  the  soft  "chimney  rock"  is  cut 
for  use  as  chimneys  in  the  neighboring  farm  houses.  This 
is  the  last  appearance  of  this  phase  of  the  White  Lime- 
stone, all  of  it  east  of  here  being  silicious. 

About  five  miles  southwest  of  Andalusia  stratum  No.  3  of 
the  foregoing  section  comes  to  the  surface  without  any 
warning.  The  country  is  a  low  and  flat,  long  leaf  pine 
forest,  with  an  undergrowth  of  gall  berries  {Ilex  GUiher)  and 
containing  here  and  there  the  pine  flats  with  pitcher  plants 
(Sarracenice)  and  their  associate  flora.  For  several  square 
miles  these  glauconitic  calcareous  sands  form  the  surface 
but  have  no  effect  upon  the  soil  or  vegetation,  the  branches 
and  small  creeks  flowing  through  constricted  banks,  as  if 
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rents  had  been  made  in  the  earth  and  the  waters  had  accom- 
modated themselves  thereto. 

The  omnipresent  Lafayette  throws  its  obscuring  mantle 
over  the  White  Limestone  from  this  point  until  reaching 
Pea  Biver ;  the  silicified  masses  of  orbitoidal  rock  which 
occur  in  the  northern  part  of  Greneva  and  southern  part, of 
Coffee  and  Dale  counties,  owing  their  geographical  position 
to  secondary  causes. 

On  Pea  River,  three  miles  by  water  below  Dead  Kiver, 
and  near  the  northwestern  comer  of  Geneva  county,  a  bluff 
shows  the  following  section : 

(d)  Section  on  Pea  River. 

1.  Yellow  calcareous  sands  indurating  at  times  into  bowlders.    The 

upper  two  feet  is  very  fossiliferous,  containing:  Pecten  nupe- 
rus,  Scutella  Lyelli,  Ostrea  sellseformis,  Nummulite  sp.  Aid. 
and  other  genera  undetermined  15  feet. 

2.  Gray  calcareous  clay  very  much  like  that  seen  just  below  the 

Claiborne  Ferruginous  Sands  at  their  typical  locality.  Lowest 
6  very  fossiliferous,  containing:  Scalpellum  Eocense.  Mr. 
Pecten  nuperus,  Pecten  scintillatus,  Ostrea  sellaeformis  (var. 
divaricata) 4-10  feet. 

Continuing  down  the  river  the  following  strata  occurred : 

8.    Yellow  sandy  calcareous  clay  glauconitic,  and  containing  Scutella 

Lyelli 66  feet. 

4.    Gray  massive  glauconitic  calcareous  sand 40  feet. 

6.    Gray  sand  and  clay  interlaminated  and  cross-bedded 2  feet. 

6.  Cream  colored  sands,  slightly  calcareous  and  apparently  unfossi- 

liferous,  a  weathered  surface,  however,  showing  sand  casts  of 
the  following:  Rostellaria  velata  (in  quantity;,  Scutella  Ly- 
elli, Pectunculus  Broderipii,  Tworitella  alveata,  Crassatella 
protexta 8  feet. 

7.  Resembles  physically  the  Alabama  River  Scutella  Bed,  but  is 

somewhat  less  sandy  and  more  argillaceous 2  feet. 

8.  Orbitoidal  limestone,  the  lower  part  very  soft  and  fossiliferous  ; 

species  determined:— Orbitoides  Mantelli,  Pecten  perplanus, 
Pecten  nov.  sp.  ?  Ostrea  sp.  ?  large  selheformis?  Thickness 
seen 25  feet. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  exactly  to  which  horizon 
stratum  6  of  the  foregoing  section  should  be  referred. 
Whether  it  be  Claiborne  or  Jackson,  can  scarcely  be  ascer- 
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tatned  by  its  faanal  features,  as  the  IosbUb  idenlafied  are 
oommoQ  to  both  fi^upB.  Stratigraphy  is  of  but  little  aa- 
BiBtanoe  in  Bolviog  thie  qaestion  as  groups  disappear  and 
thicken  so  unexpectedly,  and  change  their  oharaofcer  so  ma- 
terially in  East  Alabama  that  in  some  instanoea  identifica- 
tions by  ordinary  means  are  impraoticable  not  to  say  impos- 
sible. From  the  fact  that  Peden  nupenu  ooonra  below  this 
stratum  it  is  very  probably  Jackson. 

From  a  point  a  fev  miles  north  of  the  Florida  line  the 
Tertiary  is  represented  by  a  cream  colored  Umeatone  devoid 
of  lines  of  stratification,  and  seldom  showing  more  than  ten 
feet  of  thickness  in  either  bank. 

At  the  steamboat  landing  at  Gteneva  there  is  an  outcrop 
of  a  sandy  limestone  devoid  of  fossils  bat  vhich  is  refera- 
ble to  thisgronp  of  Tertiary  formation;  the  sncoession  of 
strata  is  as  follows : 

(e)  Section  at  Qeneva,  Choelawhatehee  River. 

1.  White  Band  and  river  ailt 10  feet. 

2.  Green  sand,  owing  Its  color  to  verj  fine  partlolea  of  glanconite; 

sparingly  distributed, and  containing  an  unrecogniiable  species 
of  oyster  in  small  fragnaents 8  feet. 

3.  White,  slightly  glauconitic  calcareous  aandatone  unfossiliferous 

with  the  eiception  of  some  obscure  casta 10  feet. 

The  dip  at  this  point,  as  indicated  by  the  lowest  stratam 
IB  about  30  feet  to  the  mile  southward.  No,  3  may  be  seen 
under  the  bridge  just  north  of  the  town  where  aboat  ten 
feet  show  in  either  bank  of  the  river.  Thia  limestone  is 
seen  on  Pea  Biver  for  the  last  time  about  a  half  mile  south 
of  the  Florida  line,  where  it  disappears  below  the  river 
alluvium. 

Farther  east  than  this  the  writer  knows  of  no  ontcrop  of 
this   group  until   reaching   the   Chattahoocheet  where  the 


*At  lower  stage  of  the  water,  strata  containing  characteristic 
species  of  the  Claiborne-e.  g.  Ostrea  Johntoni,  0.  eelltE/ormis,  have  been 
observed  t>elow  No.  3,  which  represents  probably  the  base  of  the 
White  Limestone  or  possibly  the  uppermost  of  tlie  Claiborne. — E.  A,  S, 

fSee  general  account  Part  I.  above,  also  County  Detaila,  Dale  and 
Henry.— E.  A.  S. 
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banks  are  made  up  of  it  only  a  short  distance  in  this  state, 
the  main  body  of  the  outcrop  being  in  Florida.  As  seen 
here  the  White  Limestone  beginning  about  two  miles  below 
Gordon,  Henry  county,  consists  of  two  beds,  the  lower  re- 
sembling more  closely  the  Scutella  Lyelli  *  bed  of  Smith, 
the  upper,  the  characteristic  white  Orbitoidal  rock.  The 
writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  this  Scutella  bed,  at  least 
as  it  occurs  in  this  part  of  Alabama,  is  more  properly  refer- 
able to  the  Jackson  or  lower  division  of  this  group  than  to 
the  Claiborne  group.  About  equal  in  number  with  the  fos- 
sil that  gives  the  stratum  its  name  is  that  distinctly  White 
Limestone  species,  Pecten  nuperua  and  another  Scutella  (as 
yet  undetermined).  The  lithological  relation  to  Claiborne 
is  not  so  strong  perhaps  as  to  render  this  paleontological 
evidence  of  no  value.  It  is  stUl  the  same  calcareous  ferrugi- 
nous sand  forming  an  indurated  ledge  wherever  exposed  to 
atmospheric  agencies,  and  is  here  twenty-five  feet  thick  ex- 
tending geographically  from  just  below  Gordon  to  within 
about  eight  miles  of  the  Florida  line. 

The  white  orbitoidal  limestone  immediately  overlies  the 
Scutella  bed  and  maintains  its  general  features,  containing 
in  its  lower  twenty  feet  numbers  of  echinoderms  associated 
with  its  characteristic  fossil. 

And  so  has  the  White  Limestone  group  been  traced  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  (Chattahoochee  without  interruption, 
forming  a  belt  of  varying  width  seldom  exceeding  twenty 
miles  in  either  state  and  always  exerting  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence over  agriculture  wherever  natural  agencies  allow  it  to 
become  a  surface  maker. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

In  that  part  of  Alabama  now  under  consideration  the 
White  Limestone  seldom  makes  any  topography  by  which  it 
can  be  recognized  as  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state. 
In  the  main  its  influence  is  altogether  negative,  forming 
lime-sinks  plainly  seen  until  the  Lafayette  covering  gets  so 

•Bulletin  No,  48  U.  8.  Geological  Survey  p.  21,  1887. 
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thick  that  they  cannot  be  recognized.  Over  a  great  area, 
lime  springs,  Wording  an  abundance  of  cold,  healthful  wa- 
ter all  the  year  round,  flow  from  these  rocks ;  the  lakes  in 
northwest  Florida  being  due  to  the  influence  of  this  same 
group.  Near  Brooklyn  in  the  N.  E.  ^  of  Sec.  13,  T.  4,  B.  13 
E.  are  the  only  "lime  hUls"  seen  east  of  the  Louisville  A 
Nashville  Bailroad.  The  other  territory  underlaid  by  these 
rocks  is  monotonously  level,  there  being  barely  enough  ior 
equality  of  surface  to  shed  water. 

USEFUL  MATERIALS,  SOILS  AND  VEGETATION. 

Wherever  the  orbitoidal  limestone  has  been  exposed  to 
frosts  and  sun  sufficiently  long,  the  soft,  pulverulent  marl 
arising  from  its  disintegration,  might  be  applied  to  the 
poor  "piney  woods"  lands  with  much  benefit,  particularly 
when  composted  with  pine  straw,  leaves  or  the  cane  stalks 
after  the  juice  has  been  expressed  in  sugar  making.  The 
soils  in  this  section,  being  generally  deficient  in  lime,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  putting  on  too  much,  the  greater  danger 
being  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  people  of  these  coun- 
ties already  appreciate  the  value  of  the  softer  limestone  for 
building  chimneys  and  the  harder  phases  for  the  underpin- 
nings of  their  houses,  the  modus  operandi  of  quarrying  and 
dressing,  i.  e.,  with  saw,  ax  and  jack-plane  being  the  same 
throughout  its  extent  As  a  soil  maker  this  group  is  not  of 
much  importance.  In  Conecuh  county  and  the  western 
part  of  Covington  it  mingles  with  the  red  loam  of  the  La- 
fayette (?)  to  make  the  red  limy  spots  which  produce  grain 
crops  so  well,  and  on  which,  in  uncultivated  areas  the  cattle 
find  such  excellent  grazing.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Ever- 
green it  gives  rise  to  the  black  prairies  and  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  fertile  creek  bottoms  between  that  point 
and  Castleberry.  East  of  the  Conecuh  Biver  it  is  an  unfelt 
and  unknown  quantity. 

Fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  forest  covering  the  area  un- 
derlaid by  these  rocks,  is,  or  was,  long  leaf  pine,  "Pinus  aus- 
tralis'*  much  of  the  finest  timber  having  been  ruthlessly  de-. 
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strojed.  Forest  fires  have  not  been  so  damaging  as  in  other 
localities,  owing  to  the  fact  not  of  their  absence,  but  because 
there  were  no  turpentine  orchards  to  make  martyrs  of  the 
trees.  Much  finely  timbered  land  yet  remains,  and  the  rail- 
roads now  projected  through  these  counties  will  develop 
the  milling  industries  to  a  considerable  extent  In  the 
creek  bottoms  several  species  of  oak  flourish,  while  on  the 
sand  ridges  the  turkey  oak,  {Quercus  GcUesbcei)  mskes  its 
home. 

A  short,  rather  succulent  grass,  furnishes  sufficient  range 
for  the  rapidly  increasing  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  in  winter  subsist  mainly  on  the  reed  growing  in  low, 
wet  places,  little  stall  feeding  being  required.  As  the 
weather  is  seldom,  if  ever,  so  severe  as  to  necessitate  hous- 
ing or  extra  care,  stock  raising  has  proved  remunerative  to 
the  small  farmers  of  this  section. 

Claiborne, 
geological  details. 

Closely  associated  throughout  the  extent  of  the  White 
liimestone  and  next  in  order  chronologically  is  the  Claiborne 
Group  with  its  several  subdivisions*  the  Fossiliferous 
Sands,  the  Ostrea  sellfeformis  bed,  and  the  Lisbon  strata. 

With  the  first  of  these  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  terri- 
tory now  under  discussion,  no  traces  of  it  having  been 
observed  by  the  writer  east  of  Monroe  county. 

The  first  Claiborne  beds  encountered  after  leaving  those 
already  noted  by  Dr.  Smith,  foccur  on  the  east  bank  of  Cane 
Creek,  Conecuh  county,  on  the  land  of  Judge  Tomlinson. 
This  marl  bed,  for  such  is  its  character,  crops  out  diagonally 
through  Section  20,  T.  6,  E.  11,  E.  A  high  bluflf  on  Cane 
Creek  exposes  the  following  : 

•E.  A.  Smith,  Bulletin  No.  43,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  pp.  25-27,  1887. 
f  Loc.  cit.  pp.  25-34. 
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(a.)    Section  on  Cane  Creek,  Conecuh  Co,  in  N,  E,  Ji  of  N.E.  Ji,  See.  fO, 

T.  6,  R.  11,  E. 

Surface  soil, 8  feet. 

1.— Hard  ledge  of  cream  colored  limestone  containing  nume- 
rous bivalve  casts  and  a  few  Ostrea  sellxformis  Con 8  feet. 

2. — ^Very  coarse  grained,  white,  unfossiliferous  sand 45  feet. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  creek,  in  the  N.  E.  J  of  the  S.  W. 
i  of  Sec.  20,  T.  6,  R  11,  E.  stratum  No.  1,  of  the  above 
section  occurs  as  a  light,  yellow  pulvemlent  marl,  fifteen 
feet  thick.  This  has  been  used  with  much  benefit  by  Judge 
Tomlinson  and  others,  and  is  in  the  proper  meohanioal  con- 
dition for  direct  application  to  the  land.  An  analysis  of 
this  marl,  made  in  1874,  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Stubbs,  then  of  the 
A.  &  M.  College  of  Alabama,  gave  something  over  25  %  ol 
lime  as  carbonate  and  only  54  %  of  inert  matter,  so  that  with 
the  proximity  of  this  bed  to  the  fields  now  under  oultiyation, 
it  should  prove  of  great  value  to  the  neighboring  farmers. 

The  next  undoubted  outcrop  of  this  group  occurs  on  Se- 
pulgah  Biver  as  follows : 

(6.)    Section  on  Sepnlgah  Rh\  in  N.  E,  \i  of  N,  E,  Ji,  Sec.  IS,  T.  4, 

R.IS,  E. 

Red,  limy  surface  soil, 26  feet. 

1. — Yellow  glauconitic  limestone,  rather  silicious  f lill  of  bival- 

.  ve  casts  and  Scutella  Lyelli, 25  feet. 

2. — Indurated  ledge,  light  yellowish  gray  almost  white,  con- 
taining Ostrea  seWvf9rmiSf 6  inc's. 

3.— White,  incoherent,  calcareous  sand  with  numbers  of  Ostrea 

selUefonnis  and  Scutella  Lyelli, 15  feet. 

4, — Light,  greenish  gray  marl,  not  apparently  glauconitic, 
highly  fossil iferous,  the  fauna  being  Lisbon  or  the  low- 
est Claiborne,  rather  than  the  fossiliferous  sands, 
through  resembling  the  latter  in  lithological  character,  12  feet. 

A  trip  for  a  mile  down  the  river,  showed  bed  No.  3,  to 
continue  constant  in  its  general  features. 

Thus  we  have  the  Scutella  bed  immediately  above  the  Os- 
trea Sellaeformis  bed,  the  Fossiliferous  Sands  having  thinned 
out  entirely,  it  being  the  stratum  of  limited  extent  geograph- 
ically {instead  of  Ostrea  seUceformia  as  [supposed  by  Win- 
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chelL*  Stratum  No.  4,  resembles  physically  the  bed  of 
comminuted  oyster  shells  seen  at  Claiborne  t  and  at  Coffee- 
yille,  X  while  in  faunal  features  it  seems  to  be  a  blending  of 
the  horizon  just  mentioned  with  the  Lisbon  bed  No.  6,  § 
of  Dr.  Smith's  Section. 

On  Conecuh  Kiver  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Barrow's  Mill 
Creek,  the  strata  of  the  Claiborne  group  assume  a  decided- 
ly lignitic  phase  consisting  of  dark  brown,  almost  black 
clays,  becoming  more  sandy  in  the  upper  portion,  and  con- 
taining numerous  dicotelydenous  leaves.  A  section  exposed 
in  the  river  bank  between  Barrow's  Mill  Creek,  Sec.  15,  T.  4> 
R  15,  and  Prestwood's  Bridge,  Sec.  6,  T.  3,  R  15  shows  the 
following  succession  of  strata. 

(c  )     Section  on  Conecuh  River. 

1. — Yellowish    gray  sandy  limestone  containing  numerous 

nummulina, 50  feet . 

2. — Light  colored  sands  and  gray  clays  interlaminated  and 

cross  bedded,  unfossiliferous, 26  feet. 

8. — Lignitic  sandy  clay,  less  sandy  at  the  bottom  and  full  of 

leaf  impressions, 8  feet . 

4  — Ostrea  Johnsoni  beds 8  feet . 

In  the  summer  of  1885  Mr.  L.  C.  Johnson  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  found  in  Sea  15,  T.  4,  B.  15  E.,  a  stratum, 
the  chief  fossil  of  which  was  an  Ostrea,  subsequently  named 
in  his  honor  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrioh.1  This  same  deposit  I 
found  at  the  mouth  of  Barrow's  Mill  Creek,  S.  E.  \  of  S.  E. 
^  Sec.  15,  T.  4,  B.  15  E.,  where  there  is  the  following  sec- 
tion: 

id)  Section  on  Conecuh  River,  S.  E.  J^  of  S.  E.  }4,  Sec.  15,  T.  4,  R-  15,  E. 

River  sand,  white 2-5  foot. 

1.    Bed  of  shells  in  yellow  sand.    The  shells  are  in  the  main  very 
friable,  decreasing  in  number  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stratum, 

♦Proc.  Am.  Ass.  Adv.  8ci.  Vol.  X,  Part  II,  p.  86, 1866. 
fDr.  Smith's  No.  11,  Plate  XIII,  Fig  3,  p.  147,  Bull  U.    8.  Geol.  8ur. 
No.  48,1887. 
tLoc.  Oit.  No.  5,  Plate  XIII,  Fig.  4.  p.  147. 
^Bull,  No.  43,  U.  8.  Geolog.  Survey,  p.  30, 1887. 
rBaUetin  No.  1,  Alabama  Geol.  Survey,  1887. 
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the  upper  two  feet  of  the  stratum  being  as  fossiliferous  as  the 
youngest  of  the  Claiborne  series.    Most  common  fossils  (htrea 

Johnsoni  and  Ostrea  divariccUa,^  Con.  var 8  feet. 

2.  Blue  glauconitic  sands  with  very  friable  fossils  among  them,  Cy- 
therea  NuttalliapsiSf  Heilp. ;  Venericardia  planicofta,  Blain .  and 
Leda  {protextissima \  Aid.)  iitbologically  like  the  lowest  Lisbon 
Stratum* 6  feet. 

Immediately  underlying  the  seotion  last  given  is  a  suo- 
oeasion  of  strata  of  argillaoeoas  sands,  varying  only  in  the 
relative  amount  of  olay,  and  in  all  oases  glauoonitia  These 
sands  follow  next  above  the  Buhrstone,  but,  being  untossil- 
iferous,  it  is  a  question  whether  to  refer  them  to  the  Olai- 
borne  or  the  next  lower  group.  As  they  are  of  limited  geo* 
graphical  extent  and  exert  no  surface  influences,  they  are  not 
now  of  much  importance. 

The  sands  above  mentioned  crop  out  on  the  Ohootaw- 
hatchie  Biver  under  the  Oounty  Bridge  near  Newton  and 
make  up  the  river  bed  for  a  mile  down  the  stream,  about 
thirty  feet  in  all  being  exposed.  At  the  next  bridge,  about 
two  miles  south  ot  the  ''fish  traps^^  opposite  Newton,  is  the 
following: 

(e)  Section  2%^  milef  South  of  Xewton  on  Choctawhatchie  River. 

1.  Gray  glauconitic  laminated  clay 16  feet. 

2.  Green  sand  with  a  small  quantity  of  clay  but  no  fossils 8  feet. 

8.    Sandy  silicious  limestone  containing  large  specimens  of  Ostrea 

sellxformis 5  feet. 

None  of  the  Claiborne  beds  come  to  the  surface,  so  far  as 
the  writer^s  information  goes,  between  the  Ohoctawhatchie 
and  the  Chattahoochee  rivers,  few  of  the  streams  cutting 
deep  enough  down  to  expose  any  Tertiary  strata. 

On  the  eastern  border  line  of  the  state,  the  Claiborne  beds 
begin  at  the  mouth  of  Omussee  Creek  just  below  Columbia, 
Henry  county.  Here  the  island  (on  which  Mrs.  Caroline 
Lee  Hentz  left  one  of  her  heroines  to  die  of  exposure  and 

.♦Stratum  No.  8  of  Smith,  Bulletin  No.  43,  U.  S.  Geol,  Survey,  p.  80, 
1887. 
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staryation)   around  which  the  two  branches  of   the  creek 
flows,  gives  the  following: 

(/)  Section,  Mouth  of  Omnakce  (Jreek,  Henry  County. 

1.  White  sandy   limestone  containing  small    Ostrea   sellteformis    in 

abundance  and  pockets  of  larger  sized  shells  of  the  same  spe- 
cies  6  feet. 

2.  Greenish  yellow  calcareous  clay  with  an  occasional  large  Ostrea 
sellxformis 12  feet 

• 

The  uppermost  stratum  of  this  section  makes  up  the  small 
blaffs  between  the  mouth  of  Omussee  Creek  and  two  miles 
below  Gordon,  Henry  county,  the  total  thickness  being  only 
sixty  feet,  although  the  distance  across  the  strike  is  about 
fifteen  miles.  The  deposit  is  made  up  as  before  described 
of  a  white  sandy  limestone,  containing  numbers  of  small 
Ostrea  and  a  few  larger  sized  specimens  of  the  same  species. 
Alternate  beds  of  soft  and  indurated  strata  mark  decidedly 
the  dips,  for  the  return  or  northward  inclinations  are  as  steep 
and  frequent  as  those  toward  the  south.  At  Gordon  there 
is  a  north  dip  of  at  least  two  degrees.  These  slight  flexures 
account  for  the  abnormal  geographical  continuity  of  this 
stratum,  the  sole  representative  in  East  Alabama  of  a  group 
so  diversified  in  lithologic  Hud  faunal  characters  in  the  Tom- 
bigbee  and  Alabama  drainages. 

TOPOGRAPHY,  ETC. 

The  only  influence  noted  as  exerted  upon  the  surface  fea- 
tures by  the  members  of  this  group,  occur  near  Stallsworth's 
Mill,  just  east  of  Evergreen,  Conecuh  county.  Here  the 
ordinary  flat  pine  woods  are  changed  into  rather  sharply 
defined  hills  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  average 
water  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  vegetation 
is  changed  from  long  leaf  pine  {Pinu^  Australis)  with  its 
characteristic  undergrowth,  to  Spanish  oak  (Quercus/alcataJ 
post  oak,  (Q.  obtusibbaj  and  tulip  or  poplar  trees,  (Liriod' 
endron  tvlipifera)  indicating  a  stronger  soil.     Never  a  soil 
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maker  directly,  as  is  the  case  with  more  sandy  or  clayey  de- 
posits, acting  only  by  combination  with  other  superincum- 
bent materials,  such  as  the  Lafayette  or  the  red  loam,  its 
opportunities  for  influencing  vegetation  in  this  part  of  Ala- 
bama at  least,  are  so  limited  that  they  may  be  reckoned  as 
naught. 

BUHRSTONE. 
GEOLOGICAL  DETAILS,  ETC. 

It  is  with  much  hesitancy  and  more  reluctance  that  a  sep-  ' 
arate  group  is  made  for  the  Buhrstone.*  Tuomey  says  rt 
"I  have  shown  in  the  report  referred  to  (Final  Breport  on  the 
Geology  of  South  Carolina)  that  the  fossils  of  the  South 
Carolina  Buhrstone  are  identical,  for  the  most  part,  with 
those  of  the  Claiborne,  and  also  agree  with  lower  beds  of 
the  Virginia  Eocene  of  the  Pamunky,"  and  then  makes  a 
separate  group  of  our  Buhrstone  after  recognizing  it  as  the 
same  rock  of  that  name  occurring  in  South  Carolina.  Hil- 
gard4  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  consider  the  relation 
between  the  organic  remains  of  the  Claiborne  (as  applied  to 
those  beds  occurring  at  a  bluff  of  that  name  on  the  Alabama 
River)  and  the  Buhrstone  (of  Tuomey)  so  close  as  to  make 
the  divisions  merely  sub-groups. 

An  outcrop  of  Buhrstone  on  the  south  side  of  Hatche- 
tigbee  Anticlinal§  four  miles  from  Bladen,  gives  the  follow- 
ing species : 

Ostrea  divaricata,  Con.  Pecten  Lyelli,  Lea. 

Pyrula  cancellata,  Lea.  Discoflustrelaria  Bouei,  G.  &  H. 

Rostellaria  Whitfield ii,  Heilpr.  ?  Cytherea  Nuttalliopsis,  Heilpr. 

Rostellaria  velata,  Con.  ?  Dentalliun  micro-stria,  Heilpr. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich,  to  whom  the  paleontological  work  of 
the  State  Survey  has  been  assigned,  gives  the  following  list 
from  the  Buhrstone  rocks : 

♦In  the  present  Keport,  and  on  the  Geological  map,  the  ClaiborDe 
and  the  Buhrstone  are  placed  together  as  constituting  the  Claiborne 
division. — E.  A.  S. 

t  First  Biennial  Report  on  Geol.  of  Alabama,  1850,  p.  163. 

t  Agriculture  &  Geology  of  Mississippi,  p.  123, 1860. 

^Bulletin  No.  43,  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  121, 1887. 
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Mitra  Bolarfs,  Con.*  Nautilus,  sp. 

?DentaIium  arciformis,  Con.*  Lucina  subvexa,  Con. 

Tuba  antiquata,  Con.  Lucina  papyraceae,  Lea.* 

Natica  sp.  Yenericardia  planicosta,  Blain. 

Bigaretus  bilix,  Con.*  Yenericardia  rotunda,  Lea.* 

Turritella  carinata,  Lea  *  Yenericardia  parva,  Lea. 

Mesalia  vetusta,  Con.*  Limopsis  ellipsis.  Lea. 

Cylicbna  galba,  Con.*  Corbula  gibbosa,  Lea  * 

Cylichna  subradina,  Mr  *  Pecten  Deshayesii,  Lei,* 

Nassa  cancellata  Lea.*  Nucula  media.  Lea.* 

?Cassis  Taitii,  Con.*  Cytheria  trigoniata.  Lea.* 

?Ringicula  biplicata.  Lea.  Plicatula  filamentosa.  Con.* 

Pyrula  cancellata.  Lea.*  Teredo  sp. 
Odostomia,  2  sp. 

All  species  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  described  originally  from 

the  Claiborne  Sands. 

Dr.  Smitht  says,  speaking  of  the  fossils  found  in  this 
aluminous  rock  :  "They  do  not  appear  to  diflfer  specifically 
from  those  of  the  overlying  divisions,"  i.  e.  Claiborne.  Un- 
fortunately the  organic  remains  of  this  sub-group  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  such  as  are  found,  are  generally  in  the 
form  of  casts  so  indistinct  as  to  be  undeterminable.  The 
richest  field  for  the  paleontologist  seems  to  be  in  the  south- 
eastern edge  of  the  Hatchetigbee  anticlinal,  where  numbers 
of  beautifully  chalcedonized  shells  occur.  The  fauna  of  this 
sub-group  has  not  been  very  closely  studied  in  Mississippi, 
the  following  list  being  furnished  by  Hilgard:}:  from  a  lo- 
cality in  Neshoba  county. 

Venericardia  planicoata,     Blain. 

VdtUa  petrosay  Con. 

Venericardi  rottmda,  Con. 

Corbtda  gibbosa.  Lea  ? 

By  comparing  these  forms  with  those  found  in  typical 
Claiborne  beds,  the  very  cloFe  relationship,  as  evidenced  by 
the  organic  remains,  existing  between  the  beds  making  up 
the  strata  next  below  the  White  Limestone  and  those  next 
above  the  Lignitic  will  be  plainly  established. 

So  far  as  lithological  character  and  peculiarity  is  con- 
cerned,  aluminous  rocks  but  slightly  calcareous  are  found 

•  Bulletin  No.  43.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  121,  1887. 

fBull.  No.  1.     State  Geol.  Survey  of  Alabama,  p.  10,  1886. 

tAgricult.  Geolog.  Report  on  Mississippi,  p.  125,  1860. 
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in  the  intervening  space  between  the  fossiliferons  sand  and 
the  Ostrea  sellseformis  at  the  typical  locality,  Claiborne. 

At  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  on  the  Conecuh  Biver,  in  the  S.  W. 
i  of  Section  35,  T.  5,  R  15,  E.,  a  stratum  in  the  Bnhrstone 
shows  numbers  of  Osteodes  cavti/era  Oabb,  aiic2  Odeodes 
Wailesii,  Con.,  the  latter  being  a  fossil  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  Ostrea  aellce/ormis  beds  of  Smith's  Claiborne  Group. 

Just  below  the  mouth  of  Yantayabba  Creek,  Henry  county, 
there  is  at  the  base  of  these  aluminous  rocks,  a  stratum 
twelve  feet  thick  containing  as  many  shells  proportionate  to 
the  mass  as  will  be  found  at  any  typical  locality  of  the 
Ostrea  SeHceformis  sub-division,  and  in  the  same  matrix.  It 
might  be  urged  that  this  may  be  the  Ostrea  sdlfEformis  bed 
itself,  and  that  the  Buhrstone  as  it  is  known  in  East  Ala- 
bama, has  disappeared,  as  do  so  many  of  the  Sub-Claibonrian 
strata.  In  reply  to  this  the  writer  would  say,  that  the  super- 
position of  the  typical  daystones  to  the  extent  of  about  one 
hundred  feet,  precludes  all  probability  of  mistake  in  this 
case.  Sandwiched  in  between  the  two  phases  of  what  would 
be  recognized  as  Buhrstone  anywhere,  is  a  bed  forty-five 
feet  thick  containing  Ostrea  sellafhrmis  Con  {vera  dxvaricata 
Lea)  in  great  quantity. 

The  most  eastern  outcrop  of  this  group^  mentioned  by 
Smitht  is  near  the  southwestern  comer  of  Butler  county,  and 
this  on  the  northeast  or  lowermost  exposure  of  the  division. 

McClanny's  Mill  in  Sec.  10,  T.  8,  K  10,  K,  is  built  on  an 
outcrop  of  this  rock,  about  ten  feet  showing  in  the  bank  of 
Murder  Creek.  The  southernmost  outcrop  seen  in  this  sec- 
tion is  about  five  miles  northeast  of  Monroeville.  From  this 
point  the  strike  seems  to  be  about  southeast,  as  the  next 
outcrop  believed  to  be  near  the  top  of  the  sub-division,  is  in 
Sec.  28,  T.  6,  K.  14,  E.,  the  rocks  crossing  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville    Railroad  between   Mudge's  Mill   and   Garland. 

The  surface  extent  there  is  about  ten  miles  north  and  south, 
the  northern  limit  being  marked  by  Persimmon  Greek,  the 

♦For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  to  avoid  confusion,  the  writer 
will  use  Dr.  Smith's  nomenclature. 
tBulletin  No.  43,  U.  S.  Geolog.  Survey,  p.  181, 1887. 
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southern   bank  showing,  four  miles  from   Georgians,  at  a 
Mill,  the  following 

(a)  Section  on  Persimmon  Creek  near  Shelly  Butler  County. 

Surface  soil 8  to  10  feet. 

1.  Buhrstone  Group 120  feet. 

2.  Sands  and  sandy  clays  (Hatchetigbee)  unfossiliferous 30  feet. 

The  northern  line  of  outcrop  then  passes  through  Section 
27,  T.  7,  R  15,  E.,  where  the  following  section  is  exposed  in 
a  hillside : 

(6)  Section  in  Sec.  £7,  T.  7,  R.  IS,  E. 

1.  Orange  sand,  coarse  white  and  pink  sand 6  feet. 

2.  Buhrstone,  thin  bedded,  containing  somefucoidal  impressions, and 

inter-stratified  with  gray  clays 90  feet 

3.  Light  colored  sands  and  clays,  Hatchetigbee 60  feet 

Traveling  southward,  the  rocks  of  this  division  show  in 
their  outcrops  along  Conecuh  Biver  some  characters,  new 
and  in  a  manner  premonitory  o|  what  is  to  come  further 
east  The  sections  below  given  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 
occurrence  and  nature  of  these  outcrops. 

(c)  Section  on  Conecuh  Riv.  in  S.  E.  I-4  Sec.  20,  T.  5,  R.  16,  E. 

1.  Lafayette,  containing  a  few  quartz  pebbles  and  in  the  lower  poi^ 

tion  half  rounded  bowlders  of  Buhrstone,  8  to  20  inches  in  diame- 
ter  10  feet. 

2.  Buhrstone 20  feet. 

8.  Light  yellow  sandy  clay  containing  a  great  many  obscure  bivalve 

casts 15  feet. 

4.  Unfossiliferous  glauconitic  gray  sand,  very  slightly  argillaceous 

and  containing  water-worn  fragments  of  buhrstone 7  feet. 

(d)  Section  at  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  Conecuh  River  in  S.  W.  1-4  of  Sec. 

S5,  T.  S,  R.  16. 

White  river  sand 5  feet . 

1.  Buhrstone  passing  into  yellow  clay,  the  whole  filled  with  bivalves, 

some  of  them,  especially  Cardium  sp?  and  Fen^ri  cardia  planicosta 
attaining  unusual  size 20  feet. 

2.  Fosiliferous  glauconitic  gray  sand  somewhat  calcareous.    The  fos- 

sils are  very  friable,  but  among  the  most  common  are  Osteodes 

Wailesii  Con  and  Osteodes  caulifera  Con 4  feet. 

25 
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The  occurrence  of  these  two  last  named  forms  in  this  ho- 
rizon is  here  noted  for  the  first  time. 

At  BuUock's  Bridge,  in  S.  E.  J  of  S.  E.  i  Sec.  3,  T.4,  R 15, 
the  top  of  the  Buhrstone  rocks  is  seen  dipping  down  the  river 
rather  rapidly,  the  angle  of  inclination  being  about  40  feet 
to  the  mile. 

(e)  Section  at  Bullock's  Bridge  in  S,  E.  I-4  of  S.  E,  1-4  Sec,  S,  T,  4,  R.  15, 

1.  Gray  argillaceous  glauconitic  sands,  unfossiliferous 15  feet. 

2.  BuhrstoDe 5  feet. 

Seven  miles  south  of  Elba,  below  Churchwell's  bridge,  in 
N.  W.  i  Sec.  13,  T.  1,  R  19  K,  this  rock  makes  up  the  banks 
of  Pea  Biver  for  some  distance.  The  southern  extension  of 
this  outcrop  is  seen  to  present  some  characters  rather  peculiar 
to  this  particular  locality.  Pea  Biver  presents  the  following 
section  given  in  its  geographical,  hence  reversed  stratigraphi- 
cal  order. 

(/)  Buhrstonf  Section  on  Pea  River. 

1.  Buhrstone  in  ledges 8  feet. 

2.  Yellow  calcareous  sand  containing  Ostrea  sellccformis  and  a  few 

obscure  casts 10  feet. 

3.  Buhrstone  massive 15  feet. 

4.  Marl  resembling  physically  and  in  such  forms  as  could  be  deter- 

mined, faunally,  Wood's  Bluff,  although  most  of  the  shells  were 
comminuted 1  to  8  feet. 

5.  Yellow  glauconitic  sand 5  feet. 

6.  Buhrstone  containing  lignitic  matter  in  lumps,  sometimes  as  large 

as  a  hen's  egg 12  feet. 

7.  Glauconitic  sands,  uufossiliferous (?) 

Stratum  No.  7  is  a  phase  of  the  Buhrstone  seen  only  in 
the  drainages  of  Pea  and  Conecuh  Bivers,  appearing  in  its 
maximum  observed  development  along  the  banks  of  the 
latter,  and  being  noticeably  thinner  on  Pea  Biver. 

Next  we  find  Buhrstone  outcropping  a  mile  north  of 
Ozark,  Dale  county,  where  it  is  quarried  for  building  pur- 
poses. Here  the  aluminous  character  of  the  rock  changes 
to  a  coarse  argillaceous  sandstone  retaining  the  same  color 
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as  before,  a  very  light  buff  The  upper  strata  of  this  group 
as  seen  in  Sec.  35,  T.  5,  K  23,  are  composed  of  glauconitic 
sandy  laminated  clays,  unfossiliferous.  Daleville  is  on  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Buhrstone  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 
Buhrstone  of  a  sandy  type  is  found  in  Sec.  19,  T.  4,  R  22, 
while  Clay  Bank  Creek  at  Snell's  Bridge,  about  five  miles 
east,  flows  across  the  glauconitic  clay  phase  of  this  group. 

Near  Abbeville,  the  Buhrstone  takes  the  character  of  a 
coarse,  quartzose  conglomerate,  this  being  at  or  near  the 
base  of  the  measures. 

East  of  the  Choctawhatchie  Biver  the  writer  was  not  able 
to  find  any  outcrops  of  Buhrstone  until  nearing  the  Chatta- 
hoochee. Omussee  Creek,  a  mile  south  of  Columbia,  Henry 
county,  cuts  through  a  calcareous  phase  of  this  rock,  the 
perpendicular  banks  affording  several  fine  mill  sites.  The 
smaller  tributaries  of  this  creek  show,  northwest  of  Colum- 
bia, outcrops  of  Buhrstone.  On  the  Chattahoochee  the  last 
rocks  of  the  next  underlying  group  are  seen  just  below  the 
mouth  of  Yantayabba  Creek,  (familiarly  known  as  Abbey 
Creek),  and  but  for  the  stratigraphical  relations  the  lowest 
rocks  of  this  group  would  be  mistaken  for  something  of 
later  age.  For  the  better  understanding  of  these  rocks  I 
shall  give  an  extract  from  my  Chattahoochee  section,  as  ex- 
posed between  Yantayabba  and  Omussee  Creeks,  and  com- 
prising all  of  the  strata  referable  to  this  group.  As  will  be 
seen  the  section  is  given  in  direct  chronological  order,  be- 
ginning at  the  top. 

(g)  Section  of  Buhrstone  Rocks  on  tJie  ChattahoocJiee  River. 

1.  White  sandy  limestone  with  small  Ostrea  sellxformis  in  abun- 
dance and  pockets  of  larger  shells  of  the  same  species.  Forms  cap- 
ping ledge  to  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  Omussee  Creek 12  feet. 

This  is  the  base  of  the  true  or  calcareous  Claiborne. 

2.  Greenish  yellow  calcareous  clay  with  a  few  decomposed  fossils 
and  an  occasional  large  Ostrea  sellxformis.  This  I  take  to  be  the  top 
of  the  Buhrstone 12  feet . 

8.  Cream  colored  silicious  claystone  slightly  calcareous  and  con- 
taining alternate  seams  from  about  two  to  six  inches  thick  of  soft 
and  hi^  rock,  weathers  into  projecting  ledges 55  feet. 
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4.  Light  yellowish  green  sand  containing  numbers  of  small  (htrea 
nellttformin 46  feet. 

5.  Cream  colored  aluminous  rock,  rather  sandy  in  places. .  .40  feet. 

6.  Coarse  white  sand  containing  Oitrea  aeUatfarmU  (var  dirarieaia) 
and  a  few  other  friable  shells  in  upper  part  12  feet. 

7.  Gray  lignitio  sandy  clay  (Uatchetigbee)  makes  the.  top  of  the 
bluff  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yantayabba  ci^ek 10  feet. 

TOPOGBAPHT. 

Probably  the  most  marked  topography  in  the  oounties  of 
Choctaw,  Clarke  and  Monroe,  is  that  caused  by  the  rocks  of 
this  group.  Inequalities  in  the  surface,  amounting  to  what 
are  locally  termed  "Mountains"  rise  three  and  four  hundred 
feet  abode  the  common  drainage  level  in  the  section  just 
named.  After  crossing  the  LouisTille  &  Nashville  Bailroad 
this  state  of  a£Eairs  ceases  to  exist,  and  with  the  exception  of 
small  areas  near  Oaky  Streak,  Butler  county,  and  Church- 
well's  Bridge,  Coffee  county,  where  characteristic  *'moun- 
tains"  occur,  no  surface  influence  is  exerted  by  this  group. 
In  fact,  with  the  exceptions  named,  there  are  no  outcrops  of 
""  the  rock  but  what  are  made  bare  by  the  water  courses,  and 
until  reaching  the  Choctawhatchie,  the  country  is  a  stretch 
of  level  piney  woods. 

VEGETATION,   SOIL  AND  USEFUL  MATEBIAL& 

The  vegetation  most  common  to  the  group  is  loi^  leaf 
pine,  (Piiius  Australia)  and  a  few  scrubby  oaks,  mainly 
"Black  Jack,"  {Qv/ercua  nigra),  but  occasionally  beds  of 
shells  come  to  the  surface  causing  limy  spots,  and  the 
growth  of  Spanish,  post,  white  oaks  and  hickory  indicate 
the  stronger  soil.  In  the  territory  now  under  consideration, 
this  rock  enters  so  little  into  the  surface  as  to  have  no  par- 
ticular influence  upon  the  vegetation  or  soil. 

No  tests  have  been  made  of  the  Buhrstone  relative  to  its 
use  as  a  fire  brick.  Some  strata  have  been  found  that  are 
practically  infusible  before  the  blowpipe,  and  the  probabil- 
ities are  that  a  re&actory  clay  could  be  found  that  would 
serve  for  ordinary  fire  proof  purposes,  such  as  grate  backs 
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and  the  interior  of  flues,  if  not  for  lining  iron  furnaces. 
The  citizens  living  near  outcrops  of  these  rocks,  use  them 
for  chimney  making  and  for  the  underpinnings  of  their 
houses.  In  Ozark,  the  county  seat  of  Dale,  the  rock  has 
been  extensively  used  for  the  purpose  just  named.  The 
Buhrstone  is  easily  quarried,  and  when  some  care  in  the 
selection  of  strata  is  taken,  is  worked  with  little  trouble.  Its 
use  as  a  millstone  is  rather  a  doubtful  probability ;  at  least 
the  writer  has  been  unable  to  hear  of  its  application  to  that 
purpose.  The  shell  beds  contain  too  much  inert  matter  to 
be  of  any  value  for  marling. 

Hatchetigbeb. 

Next  below  the  Buhrstone  comes  the  first  sub-division  oi 
the  Lignitic  group,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  bluff 
on  the  Tombigbee  River  where  it  is  well  developed.  The 
Hatchetigbee  group  is  characterized  throughout  its  extent 
by  gray  and  cream  colored  sandy  clays,  at  times  calcareous, 
and  nearly  always  interlaminated  with  sands,  usually  un- 
fossiliferous.  The  first  outcrop  of  these  clays  seen  after 
leaving  the  territory  already  described  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Smith,* 
occurs  on  Persimmon  Creek,  four  miles  south  of  Geor- 
giana,  viz : 

(a)  Section  on  IWsimmon  Creek. 

1.  Buhrstone 120  feet. 

2.  Gray  sands  interlaminated  with  light  colored  sandy 
clays 30  feet. 

But  the  best  exhibition  of  this  group  in  East  Alabama  is 
in  the  southern  part  of  Butler  county  in  what  is  known  as 
Oakey  Streak,  an  area  about  twelve  miles  long  and  eight 
miles  in  north  and  south  extent,  where  all  of  the  creek 
banks  and  washed  hillsides  show  these  gray  sands  and 
clays. 

In  Sec.  27,  T.  7,  R  15  K,  there  is  the  following : 
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(6)  Section  in  Sec  21,  T,  7,  22.  U  E, 

1.  Coarse  white  and  pink  sand 6  feet. 

2.  Buhrstone 90  feet. 

8.    Light  colored  sands  and  sandy  clays 50  feet. 

Again  in  the  gullies  about  Abbeville  we  have : 

(c)  Section  at  Abbevillef  Henry  County. 

1.  Lafayette 35  feet. 

2.  Yellow  micaceous  sands,  slightly    argillaceous,  probably  the 
same  as  the  following  but  weathered.    No  fossils  seen 8  feet. 

3.  Blue  pyritous  sand  possessing  all  of  the  general  features  of  the 
foregoing  10  feet. 

These  sands  I  take  to  be  Hatchetigbee. 

On  the  Chattahoochee  this  group  seems  to  have  thinned 
out  to  almost  nothing,  the  only  representative  being  found  at 
the  mouth  of  Yantayabba  creek  as  a  bed  of  gray  lignitic 
sandy  clay,  ten  feet  thick. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

In  Oakey  Streak  there  are  the  rounded  hills  rising  in 
little  knobs  above  the  surrounding  country,  such  as  are  seen 
about  Choctaw  Corner,  Clarke  county,  and  other  typical 
Hatchetigbee  localities.  East  of  Oakey  Streak  the  Lafay- 
ette prevents  any  exhibition  of  peculiarities  other  than  its 
own. 

SOIL   AND   VEGETATION. 

The  disintegation  of  these  laminated  clays  and  their 
mingling  with  the  sands  occurring  with  them,  give  rise  to  a 
heavy  clay  soil  that  bakes  very  badly  and  suffers  from  ex- 
tremes of  drouth  and  rain.  Where  properly  drained  and 
cultivated  good  crops  are  produced,  both  of  corn  and  of 
cotton,  sufficient  lime  being  present  to  adapt  the  soil  to  grain. 
The  hillsides  wash  so  much  that  they  are  usually  abandoned 
after  a  few  years  cultivation. 
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Post  oak  seems  to  be  the  most  commonly  ocoorring  of  the 
forest  trees  the  short  leaf  pine  [Pinus  mitis)  being  next  in 
quantity,  while  red,  Spanish  and  white  oaks,  together  with 
sassafras,  form  the  remainder  of  the  sylva. 

Wood's  Bluff. 

The  sub-group  bearing  the  name  of  Wood's  Bluff  is  in 
West  Alabama  characterized  by  a  marl  bed  occurring  at  the 
base  of  the  Hatchetigbee  clays  and  eands.  In  all  of  the 
counties  west  of  the  Sepulgah  River  this  marl  is  well  devel- 
oped, and  together  with  a  hard  gray  sandstone,  gives  rise  to 
a  topography  easily  recognized.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
ease  in  the  eastern  counties,  neither  topography  nor  marl 
making  any  appearance  except  along  the  watercourses,  and 
then  infrequently.  Dr.  Smich*  mentions  an  outcrop  of  this 
marl  on  the  headwaters  of  Sepulgah  Biver.  A  careful 
search  through  the  country  east  of  this  locality  and  inquiry 
among  the  people,  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  outcrops  of 
this  marl  except  on  the  Pea  and  Chattahoochee  Bivers. 
From  the  topography  and  the  relative  position  of  the  Buhr- 
stone,  this  series  is  believed  to  cross  the  L.  &  N.  B.  B.  at  or 
near  Georgians.  In  the  vicinity  of  Elba,  both  east  and  west 
of  Pea  Biver,  the  rugged,  broken  country  is  such  as  usually 
characterizes  the  territory  whose  sub-stratum  is  formed  by 
the  rocks  of  this  series. 

In  the  NW.  ^  of  NE.  J  of  Sec.  29,  T.  5,  B.  20  K,  a  gray 
sandstone,  the  same  as  is  found  above  the  Wood's  Bluff 
marl  at  Choctaw  Corner,  and  south  of  Lower  Peach  Tree,  is 
quarried  for  millstones.  An  examination  of  the  river  near 
that  point  shows: 

(a)   Section  in  S.  29,  T.  5,  R.  20  E. 

1.  Wood's  Bluff  marl  

2.  Laminated,  gray,  sandy  clays /.....  20  feet. 

♦Bulletin  No.  43  U.  S.  Geolog.  Survey,  1887. 
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No  trace  of  the  lignite^  snob  as  is  foand  at  all  ontorops  of 
these  underlying  clays  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  riy- 
ers,  conld  be  discovered  in  this  yicinity,  though  special  search 
was  made. 

From  Elba  southward  down  Pea  Biver  there  is  an  abnor- 
mal deyelopment  of  the  Wood^s  Bluff  or  Bashi  Group.  In 
lieu  of  one  marl  bed  as  seen  in  the  yicinity  of  the  typical 
locality  there  are  three  well  marked  strata  containing  fossils 
charcteristic. 

(6)  Section  on  Pea  River  from  Elba  to  t  mfle$  below  ChurehvoelVs  Bridge. 

1.  Super  BeH's  Landing  olays,  sandy  and  containing  rounded  bowl- 

ders ;  no  lignite  seen 76  feet. 

2.  Yellow  sands  with  Wood's  Bluff  fossils,  and  a  bottom  layer  df 

large  CardUa  planicoata  and  Ostrea  compretsiroitra 20  feet. 

8.    Laminated  gray  clays 26  feet. 

4.    Wood's  Bluff  fossils  in  a  gray  sand  matrix.    Fragments  of  a  Nau' 

t%lu9  found  here 4-6  feet. 

6.    Dark  colored,  sandy  laminated  clays 16  feet. 

6.  Yellow  sand  with  pockets  of  Wood's  Bluff  fossils.    This  stratum 

is  somewhat  argillaceous  and  presents  a  massive  surface,  8  feet. 

7.  Dark  gray,  highly  glauconitic  stratum  containing  some  Wood's 

Bluff  forms 2  feet. 

8.  Yellow  sand  with  bowlders ;  no  fossils  seen 10  feet. 

0.    Laminated  gray  clay  (No.  8  and  No.  0  are  in  all  probability  the 

local  representatives  of  the  Hatchetigbee  group) 15  feet. 

10.    Buhrstone  ledges 6  feet. 

Strata  Nob.  3,  4,  and  5,  are  found  immediately  nnder 
Oharchweirs  Bridge  seven  miles  south  of  Elba.  The  sand- 
stone used  in  the  vicinity  for  millstones  is  an  indurated  phase 
of  stratum  No.  2  of  the  river  section. 

Near  Bkipperville,  Dale  county,  and  about  Section  80, 
T.  7,  B.  26  E.,  the  west  bank  of  the  Choctawhathie  jBiver 
shows: 

(<r)   Sectio7i  in  Sec.  SO,  T.  7,  R.  26  E. 

1.  Laminated  clays  and  cross-bedded  sands  with  occasional  masses 

of  soft  white  rock  containing  numerous  undetermined  casts, 

8  feet. 

2.  Highly  glaconitic  sand 2  feet. 
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3.  Lignitiferous  sand  of  brownish  hue,  probably  the  weathered  out- 

crop of  a  lignite 6-8  inches. 

4.  Red,  cross-bedded  sands  and  gray  laminated  clays  alternating, 

15  feet. 

On  the  surface  was  found  a  small  ffray  sandstone  bowlder, 
contamining  a  few  ob8Cure  casts  and  resembling  in  their  phys^ 
ical  characters  those  peculiar  to  the  Woods  Bluff  series  in 
West  Alabama,  so  that  I  feel  no  hesitancy  in  referring  this 
outcrop  to  that  series.  The  presence  of  the  basal  lignite 
here  is  interesting. 

This  series  is  poorly  represented  on  the  Chattahoochee 
Biver  and  without  the  basal  lignite  to  mark  the  boundary, 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  separate  it  from  the  Bell's  Landing 
series  beneath.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  series  of 
laminated  sands  and  sandy  clays  found  occurring  in  this  sub- 
division in  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  drainages  have 
thinned  out  so  as  to  bring  the  two  marl  beds  very  close 
together.  In  the  Horse  Shoe  Bend  just  below  the  mouth  of 
Yantayabba  Creek  a  bluff  gives  the  following : 

(d)  Section  on  Chattahoochee  River ^  above  the  mouth  of  Yantayabba 

Creek. 

1.  Light  yellow  sandy  limestone  filled  with  obscure  casts  and 

containing  pockets  of  Oatrea  camprcssirostra  Say.  unlike 
anything  before  seen  in  this  horizon 18  feet. 

2.  Blue  sandy  clay 6  feet. 

3.  Gray  sand  composed  of  decomposed  fossils  (an  irregular  in- 

durated ledge,  unfossiliferous,  occurs  in  this  stratum. .  .18  feet. 

Unless  the  Wood's  Bluff  series  enters  into  the  make  up  of 

the  Oakey  Streak  country,  the  writer  knows  of  no  section 

where  it  comes  to  the  surface,  so  that  as  a  maker  of  soils  and 

'  as  an  influencing  factor  with  vegetation  it  is  unknown  east 

of  Monroe  county.     The  only  feature  of  economic  value  is 

the  hard  gray  sandrock  mentioned  above  as  occurring  near 

Elba.     In  this  locality  it  has  been  used  for  mill  rock,  the 

price  ($5.00  a  pair  for  the  stones  undressed)  yielding  the 

owner  of  the  land  a  very  nice  income.    This   stratum  is 

however,  too  varied  to  be  of  any  particular  importance. 
26 
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Thb  Bell's  Lambing  Sebibs. 

Concerning  the  rocks  of  this  series  yery  little  can  be  said, 
for  while  they  remain  more  persistent  perhaps  than  any  of 
the  snb-groups  of  the  lignitic  division,  they  enter  into  neither 
the  topography  nor  the  soil,  occurring  as  mere  outcrops  on 
the  rivers.  The  first  that  we  have  going  eastward  is  a  limited 
occurrence  on  the  Conecuh  Biver,  where  the  sandy  days  of 
this  group  form  low  disconnected  banks.  The  strata  refer- 
able to  this  series  are  first  seen  about  Section  26,  T.  7,  B.  18i 
and  continue  at  intervals  in  the  river  bank  until  reacldng 
Section  26,  T.[6,  R 17,  where  a  bluff  about  26  feet  high  is  made 
up  oi  the  sands  and  sandy  clays  peculiar  to  the  group. 

On  Pea  Biver  however,  the  series  is  better  represented. 
Bocky  Mound  P.  O.,  Dale  Co.,.  two  miles  east  of  Munn*s  Mill 
is  on  the  lower  Peach  Tree  phase  of  these  sandy  clays,  but 
on  a  high  ridge,  thus  accountii^  for  their  occurrence  so  far 
northward.  On  the  river  proper,  the  first  outcrop  of  thb 
group  is  seen  near  Cole's  Bridge,  Section  8,  T.  7,  B.  22, 
where  the  typical  marls  containing  Ostrea  compressirodra 
occurs.  From  this  point  southward  to  three  miles  from  Elba 
the  Bell's  Landing  group  constitutes  the  river  bank.  The 
bluffs  seldom  higher  than  16  feet,  are  so  disconnected  and 
the  stream  so  tortuous  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  estimate 
the  thickness  on  Pea  Biver. 

(a.)    Section  aX  Elba,  Coffee  County, 

1.  Red  and  yellow  sandy  clays,  laminated  and  unfossiliferons.  .18  ft. 

2.  Greenish  yellow  sandy  clays,  same  as  preceding 20  ft. 

3.  Rounded  bowlders  of  sandstone,  unfossiliferous 8  ft. 

The  following  section  also  is  believed  to  belong  to  this 
group : 

(6)  Section  on  tJie  Choctawhatchie  Biver  at  the  crossing  of  the  Clayton 
tt  Abbeville  Road,  about  6  miles  from  Abbeville. 

r.    Gray  sandy  clays,  interstratified  with  red  sands,  unfossilifer- 
ous  20  ft. 

2.    Gray  sandy  laminated  clays,  no  fossils  seen 126  ft. 
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The  section  exposed  along  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee 
is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  thick  and  is 
composed  of  light  yellow  and  gray  sands  and  sandy  clays, 
containing  in  the  sandier  portions  lines  of  rounded  bowlders. 
The  series  is  unfossiliferous  throughout  its  extent  with  the 
exception  of  the  uppermost  three  feet,  and  becomes  more 
sandy  toward  the  top.  Geographically  it  stretches  from 
about  four  miles  below  Ft.  Gaines,  Ga.,  to  about  a  mile 
north  of  Yantayabba  Greek,  a  distance  across  the  strike  of 
about  ten  miles.  The  fossiliferous  stratum  referred  to  cor- 
responds to  the  Bell's  Landing  bed  and  contains  quite  a 
number  of  Ostrea  compresairostra  Say.  and  Venericardia 
planicoata  Blainv.  both  very  large ;  the  other  shells  are  too 
badly  decomposed  to  be  recognized. 

The  Nanafatja  Series. 

The  pseudo-buhrstone  phase  of  the  Nanaf alia  group  is  the 
only  representative  of  any  consequence  that  this  series  pos- 
sesses in  the  counties  now  under  consideration.  The  undu- 
lations which  have  given  rise  to  the  Grampian  Hills  of  Wilcox* 
as  well  as  the  more  calcareous  strata  of  the  typical  outcrop 
such  as  make  the  fertile  lands  of  southern  Marengo  and 
Wilcox  counties,  have  alike  disappeared.  Instead  we  have 
a  gently  rolling  piney  woods  country  with  an  undergrowth 
of  oaks,  and  not  possessed  of  any  characteristic  soiL  The 
fossils  too,  seem  to  be  of  less  frequent  occurrence  and  only 
an  occasional  Oryphcea  thirsce  Gabb.  serves  to  thoroughly  iden- 
tify the  rocks.  This  series  has  been  followed  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi line  to  Butler  Springs,  Butler  County,  by  Dr.  Smith,* 
and  it  will  now  be  my  object  to  trace  this  formation  on  east- 
ward to  the  Georgia  line,  thus  determining  its  geographical 
extent  in  the  state. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Forest  Home  and  Monterey  the 
heavy  beds  of  red  loam  obscure  all  outcrops  of  Tertiary 
strata.  Traveling  toward  Greenville  from  the  latter  place, 
the  hard  claystones  of  the  Nanafalia  series  are  encountered 
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aboat  eight  miles  west  of  (JreeiiTille.  The  northeni  line  of 
outcrop  extends  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Manningham, 
then  tnms  southward  and  crosses  the  railroad  just  abore 
the  line  between  townships  nine  and  ten.  The  southern 
limit  of  these  rocks  is  found  in  Sec.  22,  T.  9,  R  12,  K  and 
extends  thence  eastward  to  Garland.  The  magnificent  pine 
forests  whence  comes  the  supply  of  the  Flowers  and  other 
neighboring  lumber  companies,  are  -sustained  by  the  soil 
derived  from  the  disintegration  of  these  silicious  daystones. 
After  leaving  the  vicinity  of  Butler  Springs  I  saw  no  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  outcrops  of  this  rock  as 
far  east  as  it  was  followed. 

On  C!onecuh  river  the  rocks  of  this  formation  make  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  banks  of  that  streauL  The  first  exhiU- 
tion  of  this  series  is  some  three  miles  south  of  Spier's 
Bridge,  (Sec.  21,  T.  8,  R 19,  E.)  where  a  small  bluff  shows : 

(a)    Section  an  Conecuh  River. 

1.  Debris IS  feet. 

2.  Hard  ledge  containing  Gryphsta  thirta 1  foot. 

3.  Gray  sands,  with  a  few  indistinct  fossils 3  feet. 

The  other  bluffis  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  and  two 
miles  below  the  section  just  given,  exhibit  the  pseudo-buhr- 
stone  phase  of  the  Nanafalia  group  on  the  river.  The 
highest  of  these  two  bluffs  is  some  fifty  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter, the  other  only  about  fifteen  feet  Neither  possesses  any 
special  features. 

In  the  N.  W.  \  Sec.  9,  T.  8,  R  16,  in  rolling  piney  woods, 
the  Nanafalia  group  again  comes  to  the  surface,  and  may  be 
traced  thence  to  about  Sec.  27,  T.  8,  R  19,  E.,  thence  to  the 
N.  W.  \  of  the  N.  E.  \  Section  25,  T.  9,  R  26,  thence  to  N. 
E.  i  of  N.  E.  i  Sec.  17,  T.  8,  R  22,  E.,  thence  where  the  fol- 
lowing  may  be  seen. 
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(6)  Section  on  Troy  de  Ozark  Road  in  N,  E,  1-4  of  N,  E.  I-4  Sec,  17, 

T.  8,  B,  ££. 

1.  Purple  sand  merging  gradually  into   a   sandy  clay  (Lafayette) 

20  feet. 

2.  Rather  soft  phase  of  Pseudo-Buhr stone,  not  very  fossiliferous.    The 

bottom  of  the  series 5  feet. 

8.  Sands,  with  thin  laminae  of  gray  clay.    The  sand  is  light  purple 

and  unfossiliferotis 10  feet. 

4.  Massive  green  sandy  clays  weathering  purple,  and  unfossiliferous. 

Seen  on  opposite  hill 16  feet. 

In  an  old  field  in  the  N.  W.  J  of  the  N.  E.  J  Sec.  15,  T.  8, 
B.  25,  there  are  some  bowlders  of  an  unfossiliferous  pseudo- 
buhrstone  phase  of  this  series. 

From  this  point  the  outcrop  crosses  Pea  Biver  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  Dale  county  line,  thence  to 
Fort  Gkdnes  it  is  covered  by  the  Lafayette,  making  its  first 
appearance  in  the  river  bluff  opposite  Franklin,  Alabama. 
So  much  for  the  northern  limit  of  this  sub-division. 

After  crossing  the  railroad  at  Boiling,  the  next  outcrop 
examined  by  me  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bullock,  Cren- 
shaw county,  although  I  was  told  of  the  occurrence  of 
Gryphcea  thirsce  Gabb.  in  Butler  county,  east  of  Boiling 
From  this  last  named  appearance  of  this  rock  on  to  the 
Chattahoochee,  heavy  beds  of  surface  sands  prevented  the 
tracing  of  the  southern  outcrop  of  this  series. 

At  Munn's  Mill,  on  Pea  Biver.  in  the  northeast  comer  of 
Dale  county,  the  foundations  for  the  dam  are  cut  into  the 
marl  of  this  series.  From  what  I  could  see,  I  take  this  to 
be  about  the  top  of  the  group,  hence  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Nanafalia  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

(c)  Section  at  Munn^s  Mill,  Dale  County,  Sec.  6,  T,  7,  B.  £S, 

1.  Gray  sands,  slightly  argillaceous,  massive  and  weathering,  light 

yellow 10  feet. 

2.  Pseudo-Buhrstone  ledge  no  fossils  seen 1  foot. 

3.  Gray  sands 10  feet. 

4.  Gryphsea  thirsse  bed  seen 4  feet. 
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Mr.  Munn  tells  me  that  the  shell  bed,  (4)  becomes  more 
glauconitio  and  less  sandy  in  the  lower  part,  and  is  in  all 
about  10  feet  thick.  The  riyer  allavinm  obscures  these  rocks 
on  Pea  Biver  north  of  this  point  The  water  power  here  is 
magnificent,  the  stream  being  about  300  feet  wide,  with  a 
12-foot  fall,  and  is  seldom  interfered  with  by  freshets  and 
neyer  by  scarcity  of  water. 

At  Fi  Gaines,  Ghu,  there  is  a  high  bluff  exhibiting  the  fol- 
lowing succession  of  strata. 

id)  Section  at  Ft.  Oanies,  Qa. 

1.  Yellow  croBS-bedded  sands,  the  bedding  planes  marked  by  gray 

day 10  feet. 

2.  Glauconitic  coarse  sand,  filled  with  large  Outrta  C<mpre$nro9tra 

Say.  Venericardia  planicoata,  Blain.  and  small  specimens  of  Pec- 
ten  Deehay e$ii,  Lea.    (Teeth  of  a  sauroid  were  found  also.)  2  feet. 

8.  G^enish  gray,  fine  grained  calcareous  sand,  very  firm  and  holding 
decomposed  shells,  mainly  bivalves 8  feet. 

4.  Dark  gray,  argillaceous  sands,  with  few  fossils  and  fragments  of 
water-worn  clay.  The  lower  part  becomes  more  fossiliferous, 
containing  Oeteodea  caulifera  Venericardia  plantcoita  Blain.,  and 
Chryphsea  thirem  Gabb 6  feet. 

6.  White  and  lignitic  cross  bedded  sand  and  sandy  gray  clay,  con- 
taining one  or  two  ledges  of  pseudo-buhrstone 50  feet. 

6.  Gray  calcareous  sandy  clay  with  bowlders  of  sandstone  and  a  few 

decomposed  Gryphcea  thirBse^  Gabb 15  feet. 

7.  Irregular  bed  of  glauconitic  sand  filed  with  Gryphoea  thirste,  Ghibb. 

Venericardia  planicostafBlain,,  and  Cra$$atella  tumidula,  Whitf. 
This  stratum  rests  upon  the  water-worn  surface  of  the  following : 

8  to  12  feet. 

8.  Light  yellow  limestone  filled  with  casts  and  a  few  large  Ostrea  com- 

preesirosiray  Say.  Large  irregularly  shaped  pockets  of  white 
sand  enclosed  in  black  clay  occur  in  ''pot  holes"  throughout  the 
stratum 15  feet. 

The  section  just  given  is  the  first  of  the  Nanafalia  series 
seen  on  the  Chattahoochee.  A  marked  peculiarity  of  this 
sub-group  on  this  river  is  the  number  of  Ostrea  compressi- 
rostra^  Say,  found  occurring  throughout  its  thickness,  equal 
in  quantity  to  the  Gryphoea  thirsoe,  the  hitherto  typical  fos- 
sil The  succession  of  the  strata  of  this  series  as  seen  be- 
tween Ft  Gaines,  Ga.,  and  Wood's  Shoals,  is  as  follows  : 
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(e)  Section  of  the  Nanafalia  on  the  Chattahoochee  River, 

1.  Yellow  and  gray  sandy  clays,  containing  occasional  beds  of  Ostrea 
compressirostra,  Say,  and  Oryphcea  thirsae,  Gabb.  The  indurated 
ledges  are  of  the  nature  of  the  Pseudo-Buhrstone  or  the  "Gram- 
pian Hills  Rock,''  and  are  filled  with  casts  of  bivalves,  the  only 
exception  being  Thirritella  Mortoni,  Con.,  which  is  here  very 
large 75  feet. 

2.  Yellow  cross-bedded  sands,  the  bedding  planes  marked  by  gray 

clay 10 feet. 

3.  Glauconitic  coarse  sand,  filled  with  very  large  Ostrea  compressi- 
rostra,  Say.,  Venericardia  planicoatafBl&in.f  and  small  specimens 
of  Pecten  Deshayesii,  Lea.  Teeth  of  some  sauroid  animal  were 
found  in  this  stratum 8  feet. 

4.  Greenish  gray,  fine  grained  calcareous  sand,  very  firm,  and  hold- 
ing decomposed  shells,  mainly  bivalves 3  feet. 

6  Dark  gray,  argillaceous  sands  with  few  fossils  and  water-worn  frag- 
ments of  clay.  The  lower  part  becomes  more  fossilliferous,  con- 
taining Osteodes  caulifera,  Venericardia  planicoata,  Blain.,  and 
Oryphaa  thirsse^  Gabb 6  feet . 

6.  White  and  lignitic  cross-bedded  sand  and  sandy  gray  clay,  contain- 

ing one  or  two  ledges  of  pseudo-huhr stone 60  feet. 

7.  Gray  calcareous  sandy  clay,  with  bowlders  of  sandstone  a  few  de- 

composed Gryphsea  thirsas 15  feet . 

7.  Irregular  beds  of  glauconitic  sand  filled  with  Gryphcea  thirsce,  Gabb. 
Venericardia  planicosta,  Blain.,  and  Cra^satella  tumidula,    Whitf. 

8  to  12 feet. 

Prof.  Thornton^  mentions  the  occurrence  of  a  sandstone 
and  a  silicious  limestone,  containing  numbers  of  casts* 
These  are  both  members  of  this  series,  the  '^Silicious  Lime- 
stone" being  a  phase  of  the  paevdo-huhrstone. 

There  is  some  little  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  or  not  the 
fertile  red  lands  of  east  Butler  and  west  Crenshaw  counties 
are  derived  directly  from  the  rocks  of  this  series,  or  are  the 
result  of  a  commingling  of  loam  with  the  weathered  surface 
of  this  sub-division.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Butledge  frag- 
ments of  Grgphcea  thirsce^  Gabb.,  particularly  the  under 
valve,  are  frequently  found  distributed  at  irregular  intervals 
through  the  red  loam,  which  makes  the  soil.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  here  again  we  have  an  example  of  the  beneficial 
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So  far  w  coneenw  the  |wiietmij  of  Ike 
the  wiit0r  feele  hiflMelf  floaMwheft  at  a 
with  thai  degiee  of  eeamej  vfaieh  Laa 
work  of  the  HurYoy  ia  the  aeitaiM  oooatiaa  of  the  Tiertiaiy 
fwiAD  of  Alatrawa  Diaaonaeeted,  and,  n  aoiM  nataaceaL 
omrlapping  aaetkMia  aie  aaeo,  but  theae  are  aafiala—lnlj 
too  few  to  oiake  the  inland  aeetioii  oomplele  lor  the  area  ail- 
oated  between  the  Sepolgah  and  Chattahoochee  dninagea^ 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  sammer  a  work  will  aeltle 
manj  pointa  now  in  doabt,  and  ao  make  our  aoeoont  of  the 
Tertiary  of  Alabama  aa  complete  aa  poeaible. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  depart  aomewhat  from  the 
claaaification  of  Dr.  Smith*  in  that  I  do  not  take  np  the 
atrata  aubjacent  to  the  Nanafalia  aeriee  and  including  the 
Coal  Blaff  lignite,  under  the  same  heading  with  the  aeriea 
characterized  bj  the  eztenaiye  depoeita  of  GryphcML  ihirsce^ 
Gabb.  The  chief  reaaon  for  not  including  the  croea  bedded 
ianda  and  Bandy  claya  of  the  Coal  Bluff  aeriee  with  the 
Nanafalia  beds,  is  not  so  much  the  difference  in  lithologic 
character,  which  is  indeed  strongly  marked,  aa  in  the  tact 
that  all  of  that  portion  of  the  Tertiary  between  the  Nana- 
falia series  and  the  lowest  number  of  the  Midway  aeriea 
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thins  oat  so  maoh,  going  eastward,  as  to  disappear  entirely 
on  the  Chattahoochee  Biver. 

In  the  following  chapter  I  shall  consider  the  remaining 
part  of  the  Lignitio  Group  not  already  treated  of  as  one 
series,  there  being  no  reason  in  East  Alabama  to  separate  it 
into  sub-groups. 

The  Coal  Bluff  Sands  and  Lignite  are  last  seen  on  Pursly 
Creek  just  south  of  Camden,  for  while  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Oak  Hill  there  is  a  vague  rumor  of  the  existence  of 
lignite  in  the  vicinity,  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found.  Prof. 
Thomtonf  gives  the  following  section  as  occurring  on  the 
Conecuh  Biver. 

(a)  Section  at  Spier^s  Ferry  on  Conecuh  River, 

1.  Surface  bed  of  coarse  red  sand. 

2.  Bluish-white  clay  with  casts  of  shells.    This  layer  contains  small 

transparent  needle-like  crystals  which  have  the  taste  of  alum. 

3.  A  bed  of  lignite  20  inches  in  thickness.    A  portion  of  the  wood  is 

converted  into  a  dark  compact  substance,  while  the  greater  part 
retains  its  original  structure.  On  the  surface  is  a  white  efflor- 
escence caused  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  which  ex- 
ists in  the  lignite  in  the  shape  of  cubic  crystals. 

4.  Purplish  sand  and  clay. 

5.  Purplish  sand  and  clay  with  decomposed  shells. 

The  exact  location  of  this  outcrop  I  have  been  unable 
to  determine,  but  am  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  the  Coal 
Bluff  or  Landrum's  Creek  Lignite.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Prof.  Thornton  gave  neither  the  thickness  nor 
the  exact  location  of  the  deposits. 

A  mile  below  Spier's  Bridge  the  east  bank  of  Conecuh 
Biver  shows  the  following  section,  which  I  believe  to  be 
Prof.  Thornton's  section,  although  I  am  not  altogether 
sure  of  the  identity  of  the  two. 

ib)  Section  on  Conecuh  River,  Sec.  ei,T.  8,  R.  12,  E. 

1.    Purple  and  yellow  sandy  clays  and  micaceous  sands  interlamin- 
ated 10  feet. 
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2.    lignite t  feet 

8.    Purple  Huids  and  debris X 

4.    Brown  lignitic  nnds  containing  lentienlar  mamm  d  mica 

■ometimes  held  together  bj  pink  elay  but  more  frequentlf 
eembling  pieoes  of  weathered  miea  aehist 2  feet 

The  following  eeetion  is  eeen  in  the  next  Uaff  oeemring 
on  CScmecoh  BiTer,  Na  1  of  this  aeeticm  eonMpoiiding  to 
Na  3  of  the  foregoing. 

(e)  Seeium  an  Conecuh  River.N.  W.^iofS.  W.^icf  8.»^T.8^R.  19. 

1.  White  and  pink  ooane  grained  aand SD  iaei. 

2.  Goane  black  tend  containing  thin  irregular  itraaka  of  Ugoite 

abo'at  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick 2  feet. 

8.    Brown  argillaceous  coarse  grained  sand 4  feet- 


Since  the  peendo-bahistone  phase  of  the  Nanafalia 
is  foond  on  the  neighboring  hillsides  within  two  miles  of 
the  river,  I  think  this  is  nnqoestionably  a  member  of  the 
Coal  Blnff  series  and  possiblj  the  lignite  itself.  When  nefxt 
seen  this  lignite  crops  ont  twice  in  the  same  vieinity,  so  that 
the  section  exposed  woald  be: 

(d)  Section  in  Sec.  25,  T,  8,  R.  2S  £.,  Barbour  County. 

1.  Pseado-bahrstone  (Nanafalia) 10  feet. 

2.  Light  yellow  sand  becoming  red  and  slightly  calcareous  on  de- 

scending  30  feet. 

3.  Black  lignitic  clay  (the  outcrop  of  the  lignite) 8  feet. 

4.  White  sand 2  feet. 

Farther  east  than  this  I  know  of  no  lignite.  The  hypso- 
metric difference  between  the  Nanafalia  and  the  Midway 
group  is  here  only  eighty  feet,  while  on  the  Tombigbee  Biyer 
it  is  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Matthews* s  Landing  and  Black  Bluff  Series. — The 
marl  bed  characterizing  the  Matthews's  Landing  series 
crops  out  on  Wolf  Creek,  Butler  county,  in  Sec.  84,  T. 
11,  B.  13,  where  about  ten  feet  of  gray  micaceous  eands 
are  seen  containing  Venericardia  planicosta^  Blain,  and 
Nucula  magnifica^  Lea.     The  same  marl  may  be  seen  in  the 
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western  outskirts  of  Greenyille  just  west  of  the  depot; 
further  east  than  this  the  writer  knows  of  no  fossiliferous 
deposits  referable  to  this  series. 

From  Greenville  on  towards  the  Chattahoochee  Biver  the 
beds  of  surface  sands  hide  nearly  all  of  the  lower  Tertiary 
rocks,  particularly  these  sands  and  clays,  to  such  a  degree 
that  only  the  thickness  of  the  individual  outcrops  can  be  de- 
termined, and  that  only  at  rare  intervals.  In  and  about 
Troy  and  Brundidge  the  red,  calcareous  lands  are  derived 
from  these  sands  and  clays  mingled  with  disintegrated 
portions  of  the  next  succeeding  series.  Probably  the  best 
example  to  be  seen  in  East  Alabama  of  this  part  of  the 
Tertiary  is  on  the  road  from  Hendersonville  to  Brundidge 
and  from  Brundidge  to  Troy. 

The  red  sandy  clays  on  the  Brundidge-Troy  road  are  un- 
derlaid by  a  stratum  about  four  feet  thick  of  coarse  grained 
yellow  sand,  containing  calcareous  concretions,  as.  if  the 
fossil  shells  had  become  decomposed  and  the  lime  partially 
dissolved  by  the  percolating  waters,  and  afterwards  segre- 
gated. This  sandy  stratum  appears  to  be  the  source  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  water  in  the  vicinity.  A  well  in  Brun- 
didge gives  the  following  section : 

(a)  Section  of  Well  in  Brundidge. 

1.  Red  and  yellow  sandy  clays 88  feet. 

2.  Gray,  calcareous  clay 12  feet . 

8.    Cream  colored  fossiliferous  limestone 

As  the  well  has  been  dug  for  some  time,  I  had  to  rely  on 
a  Mr.  Watson,  on  whose  place  it  was,  for  the  above  particu- 
lars, though  fragments  of  the  limestone  and  the  weathered 
remains  of  the  other  strata  were  seen  about  the  mouth  of 
the  well.  Just  south  of  Brundidge,  on  the  Ozark  road,  there 
is  a  hill  exposing  the  following : 
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L    Onnge  MDdXrLafmyeCte) mSsec. 

2.    Xanmfftlim  Groap 5 

2.    Yelknr  Mnds  with  lamiiuf  of  grmy  elay.    Tbe  'Mads  are  • 

what  eroM  bedded 10  f< 

4.    Gxeen  ssod J  ehij,  iiMMiYe  and  weathering  purple ISfSset. 

The  ihickuftiw  of  tliie  groiip  in  the  Yicfaiitj  of  Bmndi^^ 
I  think  is  about  100  feet 

Near  the  plantation  of  I>r.  Jna  A.  Beynolda^  in  Sl  W.  ^  of 
Sec  16,  T.  9,  R  24  £.,  the  daja  enconntered  in  digging  the 
Bmndidge  well  oome  to  the  snrfaoe  and  pieeeni  tbij  mnch 
the  appeanmee  of  the  calcaieona  days  aeen  near  Sparta^ 
Conecoh  oonnij,  being  howoTer,  aomewhaft  moie  sandy: 

(c)  Section  inS,  W,  l'4See.  16^  T,9,JLt4E. 


L    Gra J,  laminated  micaeeoos  clay,  tli^tly 

Ues  in  appearance  the  daya  in  the  Tieinity  off  1 
MiM.  It  holds  rounded  miMeg  of  purer  elay  oootaiaiag 
numerous  tilicified  ihells  (too  obscore  to  be  identified) 
and  some  sheets  of  opalescent  silica  along  the  bedding 
planes 20feei. 

2.  Limestone  with  silicified  fossils 6  feet. 

3.  Cslcareoas  sand 12  feet. 

4.  Coarse  yellow  micaceous  sand. 25  feet. 

Between  Clayton  and  LonisTille  there  is  probably  the 
most  eastern  oatcrop  of  the  clays  constituting  this  group. 
A  Rolly  shows  the  following  section : 

(</)  Section  on  Clayton  and  LouiMxilU  Road, 

1.  White  chalky   looking  clay,  gray    when   wet   or  freshly  ex- 

posed.  15  feet. 

2.  Sandy  limestone,  such  as  occurs  at  Clayton  and  Troy. .  .10  feet. 

Mr.  Monroe  Warren,  of  Clayton,  tells  me  that  these  days 
are  seen  in  all  of  the  gullies  in  this  vicinity. 

While  the  soils  of  the  section  of  country  in  which  the 
members  of  this  series  outcrop  are  rather  peculiar,  they  are 
mingled  to  such  an  extent  wiUi  the  soils  deriyed  from  the 
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underljing  rocks,  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  separate  them, 
so  they  will  be  treated  of  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

The  Midway  (Clayton)  Series. 

General  Discussion, — Probably  the  most  important  rocks 
of  the  Tertiary  formation  seen  east  of  Butler  county,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  lowermost  or  Midway  Series.  West  of  the 
Alabama  River  it  does  not  enter  either  into  the  surface  or 
rock  forming  constituents  of  this  state,  but  occurs  again  in 
Tippah  county,  Miss.* 

The  Midway  series  may  be  sub-divided  into  two  groups, 
differing  from  each  other  materially  in  organic  remains  and 
in  lithologic  character.  The  uppermost  stratum  is  calcare- 
ous, varying  in  composition  frrom  a  pure  crystalline  lime- 
stone (as  seen  in  Little  Texas,  Butler  county,)  to  a  sandy 
calcareous  clay  at  Midway,  on  the  Alabama  River,  but 
always  easily  identified  by  the  large  Nautilus  (EndimatO' 
ceras  UlrichiJ,  White,  the  occurrence  of  which  has  led  to  the 
name  Nautilus  Rock,  adopted  by  the  Survey  to  designate 
this  stratum.  The  lowest  stratum  does  not  occur  on  the 
Tombigbee  or  Alabama  River,  being  first  seen  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Wilcox  county,  near  Oak  Hill,  t  It  is  a  hard  brown- 
ish yellow  limestone,  containing  much  sand  in  sharp  grains 
and  calcitized  casts  of  shells,  among  them  TurriteUa  Mor- 
toni,  Con.,  Venericardia  planicosta,  Blain,  and  Ostrea  com- 
jyressirostra,  Say. 

Sections. — In  the  vicinity  of  Rutledge,  Crenshaw  county, 
Patsaliga  Creek   cuts   through   a  white  limestone   at  the 

*  An  examination  in  1885  of  the  fossils  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  leads  me  to  the  opinion  given  above,  I  found, 
however,  that  Dr.  Hilgard  refers  both  members  of  this  group  to  the 
Cretaceous,  in  spite  of  the  fine  calcitized  specimens  of  TurriteUa  Mor- 
toni  Con.  found  in  such  abundance  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the 
series  (whence  the  name  of  TurriteUa  Kock  adopted  by  Smith  & 
Johnson  in  Bull.  43,  XJ.  8.  Geolog.  Survey.)  Enclimatoceras  Ulrichi, 
white  was  found  labeled  ** Nautilus  Circulus,  Tuomey,  from  wells  near 
Bipley,  Miss." 

tSee  Oak  Hill  Section,  Bull.  48,  XJ.  S.  Geolog.  Survey,  1887. 
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makea  die  cfwk  bed  al  that  poiftt  Here  it  ia  wocfced  vitk 
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vater  level  haa.  when  fast  expoaed  to  the  aii;  a  Mfthh 
ti^ge,  which  is  sooa  ioat  OrrMinftri  pieicea  of  pynfa  an 
foond,  always  br^it  a^  shiaj.  This  lim>stnft«  is  pff  Wsf 
to  Bottedge,  and  no  outcrop  has  jet  been  faond  farther  ttaa 
two  miles  in  any  direction  from  the  town,  though  the  niimeroiis 
limesinks  beginning  on  the  west  near  the  Batler  and  Crenshaw 
conntT  line,  and  extending  eastward  abont  three  miles  from 
Botledge,  and  abont  the  same  distance  towards  the  8oath,marfc 
its  extent  and  presence.  This  rock,  from  its  relations  to  the 
Nanafalia  group,  mar  be  referred  to  the  Midwaj  Series,  and 
in  all  probabilitj  is  the  last  remains  of  the  Nantilns  rock 
bearing  a  closer  litbological  resemblance  to  that  stratom 
than  anything  in  this  part  of  the  Tertiary.  The  fine  dnat 
and  ''waste^  &om  the  qnarries  is  bnmed,  and  fonnd  to  make 
an  excellent  lime,  while  mnch  of  it  is  stirred  with  water  and 
applied  as  whitewash  withont  any  preTious  preparation. 

Next  to  claim  oar  attention,  and  the  last  of  the  Tertiary 
Bocks  Ls  the  Tnrritella  limestone  and  its  eastward  extension. 
As  was  said  before,  this  rock  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Wilcox  county.  In  the  Oak  Hill  section  it 
is  seen  to  be  only  about  fire  feet  thick  and  is  comparatiTely 
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an  insignificant  rock.  Eastward  it  increases  in  importance 
and  thickness.  Evidences  of  this  are  seen  in  the  hills  south 
of  Bragg's  Store,  Lowndes  county,  and  along  Cedar  creek* 
where  it  is  about  ten  feet  thick  and  has  a  marked  effect  on 
both  soil  and  topography.  Its  exact  point  of  crossing  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  somewhere  near  Searcy  Station,  be- 
tween Ft  Deposit  and  Greenville.  After  leaving  the  rail- 
road, going  towards  the  east,  the  first  outcrop  is  seen  near 
a  mill  in  the  N.  E.  J  of  the  S.  W.  i  of  Sec.  8,  T.  10,  R.  17  E.; 
no  thickness  could  be  determined  at  this  point  In  the  S. 
E.  i  of  Sec.  12,  T.  11,  B.  19,  the  limestone  again  comes  to 
the  surface,  and  here  its  relation  to  the  underlying  Cretace- 
ous rocks  can  be  seen.     A  section  gives  the  following : 

(o)  Section  in  S.  E.  Ji  Sec.  U,  T.  11,  R.  19,  on  Mr.  Beltzer's  place.* 

1.  Gray  argillaceous  and  slightly  calcareous  sand  holding  an  occa- 

sional shell  cast 10  feet. 

2.  Argillaceous  litnonite  from  a  bed  of  decomposed  greensand,  con- 

taining numbers  of  obscure  shell  casts 2  feet. 

8.    Light  yellow  calcareous  sands 20  feet . 

4.  Limestone,  hard  and  containing  much  sand  was  seen  on  the  tops 

of  hills  and  is  probably  thicker  than 2  feet. 

5.  Yellow,  highly  micaceous  sands 60  feet. 

6.  Argillaceous    sandy  gray    limestone,    holding   Exogyra    costata, 

Bay 4  feet. 

7.  Gray  micaceous  sands 6  feet. 

Much  of  this  limestone  has  been  burned  for  making  quick 
lime ;  and  some  little  of  this  put  on  the  land.  Kilns  have 
been  erected  out  of  the  ferruginous  sandstone  found  in  the 
Lafayette  and  the  lime  burnt,  so  I  am  told,  for  about  12^ 
cents  a  bushel. 

E.  Q.  Thomtont  mentions  a  white  limestone  cropping  out 
in  the  bed  of  Conecuh  river,  from  underneath  a  stratum  of 
fossiliferous  sandstone.     The  limestone,  which  he  says  is 

♦If  the  limestone,  No.  4,  be  as  Mr.  Langdon  conjectures,  the  Clay- 
ton limestone,  it  is  an  outlying  area.  It  seems,  from  its  position,  to 
be  more  probably  a  member  of  the  Ripley  Cretaceous. — E.  A.  S. 

tSecond  Bienn.  Report  on  Geolog.  of  Ala.,  M.  Tuomey,  p.  244, 1828. 
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nearly  pare  carbonate  of  lime,  crops  ont  on  the  hills  toward 
the  north,  and  is  barned  for  making  quick  lime ;  this  is  most 
probably  the  Troy  limestone,  as  many  old  kilns  were  seen 
in  the  ricinity  of  Pottersville  P.  O.,  Pike  county,  about  Sea 
30,  T.  10,  R  20. 

In  the  gullies  so  numerous  about  Troy,  this  limestone 
may  be  seen  cropping  out  Near  the  pump-house  the 
following  section  is  seen : 

(b)  Section  at  Troy,  Pike  County. 

1.  Light  yellow,  micaceoas  sands,  (seen  sooth  of  town  on  crossing 

the  first  creek) 50  feet. 

2.  Gray,  glaaconitic  micaceous  sand,  containing  a  few  fossils  mainly 

concentrated  about  the  indurated  layers  that  occur  throaghoot 
this  stratum.  The  sand  is  somewhat  calcareous.  The  only 
fossil  recognized  was  Gryphsea  vomer ^  Mort 30  feet. 

3.  Cream  colored,  sandy  limestone,  full  of  obscure  shell  casts,  among 

them  Rostellaria  relata.  Con. ;  Venericardia  planieatta,  BlaioY. ; 
Venericardia  rotunda.  Lea. ;  Corbula  oniscuM,  Con. :  Qryphma 
vomer,  Mort 20  feet. 

4.  Gray  calcareous  clay,  no  fossils  seen 6  inches. 

5.  Sandy  gray  clay  passing  into  a  very  coarse  grained  sand  unfossili- 

ferous .4  feet. 

This  limestone,  No.  3  of  the  above  section,  crops  out 
again  in  the  N.  W.  \  of  Sec.  1,  T.  9,  R  22  E.,  and  is  found 
in  wells  at  Brundidge,  about  ninety  feet  from  the  surface. 
Crossing  Pea  river  near  the  mouth  of  the  East  Fork  it  makes 
the  river  bed  to  within  two  miles  of  the  Dale  county  line. 
At  Dr.  Jno.  A.  Reynolds',  in  Barbour  county,  we  have : 

(c)  Section  in  S.  W.  H  of  Sec.  16,  T.  9,  R.  2^. 

1.  Gray  laminated  clay,  micaceous  and  somewhat  calcareous.    Re- 

sembles the  gypseous  clays  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  appearance 
but  is  more  sandy.  Rounded  masses  of  purer  clay  containing 
numerous  silicified  shell  casts  occur  throughout  this  stratum 
while  along  the  joint  planes  are  thin  sheets  of  opalescent 
silica 20  feet. 

2.  Light  colored,  almost  white  limestone,  forms  in  the  gully  a  pro- 

jecting ledge.  The  upper  part  is  very  hard,  almost  crystalline, 
while  all  of  the  shells  except  the  ostrea  are  silicified.    Fossils : 
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SerpulGf  Sp?;  Turritella  carinataf  Lea. ;  Nucula  magnifica,  Con. ; 
Cardium  divisurum,  Con. ;  Venericardia  planicosta,  Lam.,  and 
Ostrea  compressirostra,  Say 6  feet. 

3.  White  and  light  yellow  calcareous  sand  containing  numbers  of 

large  Ostrea  compressirosira.  Say.,  and  many  obscure  casts ;  RoB' 
Ullaria  velata,  Con.;  Trochita  trochiformiSf  Lam.,  and  Turritella 
carinataf  Lea.,  were  identified 12  feet. 

4.  Coarse  yellow,  micaceous  sands,  slightly  glauconitic.    Contains  a 

few  small  oysters  and  some  unrecognizable  casts.  Weathers 
dark  red 25  feet* 

Eastward  this  rock  is  next  encountered  at  King's  Bridge 
over  Lindsey's  creek  in  the  N.  E.  J  of  Sec.  21,  T.  9,  R  26, 
where  it  is  seen  about  twenty-five  feet  thick.  The  lower 
part  is  cream  colored  and  presents  the  appearance  of  having 
been  possessed  of  a  coralline  structure,  the  organic  structure 
being  now  nearly  obliterated  by  atmospheric  agencies,  while 
the  upper  six  or  eight  feet  is  chocolate  brown  in  color  and 
somewhat  cherty  in  character.  This  rock  has  been  burned 
for  quicklime  with  much  success,  the  harder  portions  being 
particularly  adapted  to  that  purpose. 

The  locally  celebrated  Blue  Springs  in  the  S.  W.  J  of  the 

5.  E.  i  of  Sec.  14,  T.  8,  R  25,  flow  from  fissure  in  this 
limestone.  The  fissure  extending  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  north  and  south  may  be  traced  by  the  depressions  in 
the  swamp.  The  water  is  a  delicate  blue  in  color,  very  limy 
and  flows  off  at  the  rate  of  about  150  gallons  a  minute.  It 
is  possessed,  too,  of  much  curative  power,  either  real  or 
imaginary.  Here  the  close  relation  to  the  Nanafalia  group 
can  be  traced,  since  in  an  old  field  in  the  N.  W.  i  of  the  N. 
E.  i  of  Sec.  15,  T.  8,  R  25  E.',  the  buhrstone-like  phase  of 
that  series  is  found,  the  elevation  above  the  spring  being 
scarcely  a  hundred  feet.  In  Sec.  14,  T.  8,  K.  25,  there  are 
numbers  of  lime-sinks. 

At  Clayton  and  vicinity  this  hard,  sandy  limestone  is 
found  in  the  gullies  toward  the  south  of  town  and  I  am  told 
is  sometimes  encountered  in  the  wells.  It  is  full  of  a  species 
of  oyster*  closely  resembling  the  one  found  associated  with 

*Ostrea  tumidula,  Aldr. — E.  A.  S. 
27 
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Endimatoceras  Ulrichi,  White,  in  Butler  county.  Some  of 
the  more  progreBsive  farmers  have  burned  it  for  use  in 
farming  operations,  doubtless  with  good  results.  Two  miles 
east  of  Clayton  this  rock  may  be  seen  cropping  out  in  a  cut 
on  the  Clayton  &  Eufaula  Bailroad.  No  inland  outcrop  has 
been  examined  east  of  this,  though  doubtless  many  occur. 

On  the  Chattahoochee  river  this  is  the  most  prominent 
Tertiary  rock,  showing  there  a  thickness  of  about  three 
hundred  feet  and  extending  vertically  from  the  Cretaceous 
to  the  Nanafalia  series.  The  section  there  exposed  would 
be: 

(d)  Section  of  Midway  Series  exposed  along  Chattahoochee  River, 

1.  Light  yellow  limestone  filled  with  casts  and  a  few  large  Ostrea 

compressirostra,  Say.  (var.)  Large  irregular  pockets  of  white 
sand,  inclosed  in  black  clay,  occur  in  pot  holes  throughout  the 
stratum 20  feet. 

2.  White  calcareous  sand,  containing  a  few  casts  and  now  and  then 

a  large  Ostrea  compressirostray  Say.  This  stratum  is  the  source 
of  many  lime  springs  and  contains  occasional  indurated 
ledges 180  feet. 

3.  Light    yellow    silicious' limestone  containing  large    Ostrea   and 

numerous  small  casts;  only  the  lowest  ten  feet  seen,  but 
estimated  at 90  feet. 

4.  Massive  conglomerate ;  matrix  calcareous,  pebbles,  silicious  and 

waterworn 8  feet. 

The  upper  surface  of  No.  1  is  very  irregular  and  the 
superincumbent  Nanafalia  beds  rest  in  a  manner  uncon- 
fprmably  upon  the  eroded  surface,  showing  that  its  surface 
had  suffered  denudation  before  the  deposition  of  the 
Gryphcea  thirsce  beds.  This  stratum  forms  the  base  of  the 
bluff  at  Ft.  Gaines,  Ga.,  opposite  Franklin,  Ala.  Analyses 
by  the  State  Chemist  of  Georgia,  show  the  presence  of  trom 
li  to  2  per  cent,  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  which  would  make  it 
of  much  value  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Loughridge,  formerly  of  the  State  Geological 
Survey  of  Georgia,  gives  the  following  section  of  the  bluff  at 
Ft.  Gaines. 
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(e)  Section  cU  Ft,  GaineSf  Oa,  (After  Loughridge).* 

1.  Red  loam 60  feet. 

2.  Layer  of  Ostrea  compressirostra  (?) 18  inches. 

8.  Light  yellow  clay  marl  with  a  few  broken  fossils 15  feet. 

4.  Blue  compact  pyritous  clay 8  feet. 

6.  Same  with  casts  of  fossils 2  feet. 

6.  Blue  fossiliferous  and  compact  clay  marl 25  feet. 

7.  Clay  with  nodules 4  feet. 

8.  Yellowish  shell  marl 3  feet. 

9.  White  friable  limestone  or  marl  with  ledges  of  limestone  disap- 

pearing below  the  water 15  feet. 

No.  9  of  the  above  section  Dr.  Loughridge  erroneously 
took  to  belong  to  the  Claiborne  group. 

As  a  source  of  soils,  this  division  of  the  Midway  series 
has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  farming  industries  of 
this  section  of  Alabama.  Soon  after  crossing  the  Crenshaw- 
Butler  county  line  on  the  Greenville-Rutledge  road,  the  ob- 
server is  struck  with  the  fertility  of  the  deep  red  lands 
apparently  too  sandy  to  be  productive,  but  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  highly  so.  This  strip  of  red  lands  continues  on 
into  Barbour  county,  passing  in  its  northern  limits  through 
Honoraville,  Troy  and  Monticello,  while  its  southern 
boundary  is  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  two  miles 
south  of  Butledge,  through  Hallsville  and  Brundidge.  In 
other  words,  to  speak  generally,  it  is  embraced  in  Townships 
No.  9  and  No.  10,  ranges  17  to  24  inclusive,  comprising  the 
finest  farming  lands  in  Pike  county,  and  among  the  best  in 
the  state.  This  soil  contains  enough  lime  to  produce  grass 
crops  well,  enough  sand  to  make  its  proper  drainage  easy, 
and  enough  clay  to  prevent  damage  from  drouth.  The 
greater  part  of  these  lands  have  been  cleared  so  that  it  is 
seldom  that  enough  primeval  forest  can  be  seen  to  de- 
termine the  character  of  the  original  vegetation.  The  growth 
is  red,  white  and  Spanish  oaks,  dogwood,  and  black  gum, 
with  an  occasional  short-leaf  pine,  all  hung  with  the  gray 
moss  ( Tillandsia  usneoidesj  indicative  of  a  calcareous  soiL 

•Report  on  Cotton  Production  of  Ga.,  10th  Census,  VI,  p.  14. 
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Hhe  useful  materials  of  this  series  have  been  treated  of 
with  the  localities  seriatim. 

SUMMABY  OP  THE  VARIATIONS  IN  THE   TERTIARY  STRATA  EaST 

OF  THE  Alabama  Biyer. 

An  examination  of  plate  XXIX  will  show  the  variability 
of  the  sub-Nanafalia  series  to  the  ultimate  disappearance  on 
the  Chattahoochee  of  all  the  strata  between  the  Nanafalia 
series  and  the  Turritella  rock,  a  thickness,  as  represented 
on  the  Tombigbee  river,  of  250  feet.  It  will  be  seen,  too, 
that  this  disappearance  is  gradual  and  is  accompanied  with 
the  interpolation  of  several  distinct  series  of  limited  extent, 
the  most  notabJe  of  which  is  the  uppermost  of  the  Midway 
series.  This  stratum,  known  as  the  Nautilus  Bock,  from 
the  most  abundant  fossil  ( Endimatooeras  Ulrichiy  White^, 
is  first  found  at  Midway  Landing  on  the  Alabama  river, 
about  four  miles  below  Prairie  Bluff.  In  this  locality  the 
rock  is  a  gray  calcareous  sandy  clay,  while  at  Oak  Hill, 
Wilcox  county,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  it  is  a  white 
argillaceous  limestone  of  about  the  same  composition  as  the 
Botten  Limestone  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  in  Little  Texas,  in 
the  corner  of  Lowndes,  Wilcox  and  Butler,  twenty  miles 
still  further  east,  it  is  a  nearly  pure  crystalline  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  thickness  varies,  too,  as  much  as  the  composi- 
tion, being  fifteen  feet  on  the  Alabama,  ten  feet  at  Oak  Hill, 
and  forty  feet  in  Little  Texas,  east  of  which  place  it  has  not 
been  traced  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  though  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  reaches  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  last  named  locality.  The  lowest  member  of  the 
series,  the  Turritella  Bock,  is  first  seen  at  Oak  Hill  where  it 
is  but  five  feet  thick.  This  increases  to  eight  feet  in  Little 
Texas,  fifty-five  feet  at  Troy,  eighty  feet  at  Brundidge,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  southwest  Barbour  county,  along 
Pea  river,  and  to  three  hundred  feet  along  the  Chattahoochee 
river.  In  general  character  it  changes  but  little,  being 
somewhat  more  silicious  towards  the  east  and  holding  on 
the  Chattahoochee   ten  feet  of   conglomerate  at  the  base. 
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On  the  Tombigbee  river  the  Midway  deposits  have  no  place, 
the  strata  next  above  the  Bipley  ^oup  of  the  Cretaceous, 
being  the  black  laminated  clays,  best  developed  at  Black 
Bluff,  and  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 
Those  on  the  Alabama  river  become  more  calcareous  and 
dwindle  down  to  about  forty  feet,  while  at  Oak  Hill  they 
contain  a  still  greater  percentage  of  lime  and  decrease  to  a 
thickness  of  twenty-five  feet,  disappearing  entirely  a  short 
distance  east  of  Monterey,  Butler  county. 

The  Matthews's  Landing  or  Naheola  series,  characterized 
by  S^^J  ^^^  light  yellow  clays  interstratified  with  cross- 
bedded  sands,  sometimes  glauconitic,  and  holding  in  its 
lowest  twenty  feet  fossiliferous  strata  containing  many 
peculiar  species,  is  more  constant  in  its  thickness  and  more 
extensive  in  its  distribution  than  the  Black  Bluff  section 
just  referred  to.  On  the  Tombigbee  the  succession  is  not 
altogether  complete,  except  of  course  relatively,  but  is  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  while  on  the  Alabama 
the  estimated  thickness  is  ten  feet  less.  At  Oak  Hill  this 
series  in  its  fossiliferous  character  reaches  its  maximum  de- 
velopment, while  in  thickness  it  has  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  Disconnected  outcrops  are  seen  at 
Wolf  creek  in  Sec.  34,  T.  11,  E.  13,  and  in  the  outskirts  of 
Greenville,  but  east  of  the  latter  place  it  loses  its  character 
as  a  marl  bed,  and  is  represented  by  a  series  of  interstrati- 
fied cross-bedded  sands  and  laminated  clays  which  entirely 
disappear  before  reaching  the  Chattahoochee  river. 

The  Coal  Bluff  series,  or  that  portion  of  the  Tertiary 
formation  below  the  Nanafalia  group  and  above  the  Coal 
Bluff  lignite,  inclusive,  is  represented  on  the  Tombigbee 
river  by  seventy  feet  of  strata  consisting  in  the  main  of 
cross-bedded  sands  and  thin-bedded  gray  sandy  clays  under- 
laid by  ten  feet  of  lignite.  The  Alabama  river  exposes  sev- 
enty feet  of  the  sands  and  clays  as  described  above,  and  five 
feet  of  lignite,  while  Oak  Hill  and  the  Grampian  Hills  of 
Wilcox  county  show  only  sixty-five  feet  of  strata  including 
the  five  foot  seam  of  lignite. 
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At  Oak  Hill,  Sec.  16,  T.  11,  K.  10  E.,;Wacox  county,  the 
MatthewB^s  Landing  and  Coal  Bluff  series  combined  give  a 
thickness  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  while  at  Troy  they 
are  embraced  in  one  handred  and  twenty-five  feet;  at  Bron- 
didge,  Pike  county  in  ninety  feet ;  and  at  Mr.  Messix's,  Barbour 
county,  Sec.  26,  T.  8,  B.  23,  within  the  limits  of  about  eighty 
feet 

The  character  of  the  country  east  of  the  Louisyille  & 
Nashville  Bailroad  is  such  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  find 
natural  sections  and  to  determine  the  thickness  of  the  Ter- 
tiary rocks,  this  being  particularly  the  rtaee  as  regards  the 
Post-Nanafalia  series.  The  only  inland  evidence  of  the  gen- 
eral eastward  thinning  out  relative  to  the  upper  members  of 
the  Lignitic  Group  is  seen  near  Sepulgah,  Conecuh  county, 
where  in  Sec.  27,  T.  9,  B.  10  E.  the  distance  between  the 
Wood's  Bluff  marl  and  the  bottom  of  the  Buhrstone  is  only 
one  hundred  feet  while  on  the  Tombigbee  Biver  it  is  nearly 
twice  as  much.  The  hypsometric  relation  on  Pea  Biver,  be- 
tween the  Wood's  Bluff  and  the  Buhrstone,  was  found  to  be 
about  twenty  five  feet,  while  on  the  Chattahoochee  Biver  it 
is  only  ten  feet. 

THE  CBETACEODS  FOBMATIONS. 

In  that  part  of  Alabama  drained  by  the  Alabama,  Tom- 
bigbee and  Tuscaloosa  rivers,  the  Cretaceous  formation  is 
represented  by  four  groups,  the  Bipley,  the  Botten  Lime- 
stone, the  Eutaw  and  the  Tuscaloosa,  each  differing  more  or 
less  from  the  other,  either  in  lithologic  or  paleontologic  char- 
acter. These  differences  have  been  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  E.  A.  Smith*  some  time  since,  so  that  any 
elaboration  here  is  unnecessary.  Of  these  four  groups  only 
three  of  them  are  persistent  throughout  East  Alabama,  the 
Botten  Limestone  not  appearing  in  the  drainage  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee Biver.     The  Bipley,  in  West  Alabama  the  most 

•Bull.  43,  U.  S.  Geolog.  Survey,  p.  71  et  seq.,  1887. 
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inBignificant  in  thicknesB  and  surface  extent,  becomes  the 
most  important  group,  while  the  Eataw  and  Tascaloosa  lose 
few  if  any  of  their  characteristic  features,  the  latter  group, 
however,  being  somewhat  thinner  than  in  the  regions  here- 
tofore examined.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  only  a 
partial  study  has  been  made  of  the  outcrops  of  the  Bipley 
and  the  Eutaw  Groups  so  that  our  information  of  the  inland 
exposures  of  the  rocks  of  these  two  members  of  the  Creta- 
ceous is  but  meagre.  The  greater  part  of  the  Cretaceous 
area  of  East  Alabama  is  covered  by  thick  beds  of  Lafayette, 
BO  much  so  in  fact,  as  to  prevent  any  marked  influence  on 
the  soil  by  the  calcareous  strata  of  this  formation,  while  in 
West  Alabama  the  finest  farming  lands  are  the  direct  pro- 
ducts of  the  disintegation  of  Cretaceous  rocks. 

The  southern  boundary  of  this  formation  has  been  marked 
with  much  accuracy  as  regards  the  region  under  considera- 
tion, by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  Geological  Map,  published  with 
Bemey's  Handbook  in  1878;  the  few  corrections  necessary 
have  been  made  for  the  map  soon  to  be  published.* 

The  Eipley  Group. 

This  uppermost  member  of  the  Cretaceous  formation  con- 
sists, in  this  part  of  the  state,  of  gray  micaceous  sands, 
somewhat  calcareous  and  containing  occasional  strata  of  sili- 
cious  limestone  more  or  less  phosphatic  in  character.  As 
yet  none  of  these  limestones  have  been  found  to  contain 
sufficient  phosphoric  acid  to  make  them  of  economic  value, 
or  of  any  particular  importance,  even  to  the  adjoining  farms. 
In  the  upper  measures  of  this  group  there  is  found  a  lime- 
stone, which  on  casual  examination,  particularly  if  it  be  un- 
fossiliferous,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  may  be  confused  with 
the  last  of  the  Tertiary  strata.  A  more  critical  study  of  this 
stratum  and  a  direct  comparison  with  its  Tertiary  cogener, 

*See  the  Geological  Map  of  Alabama  with  Explanatory  Chart,  1894. 
£.  A.  S. 
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tthv>wt*  i\\fi  Oretaoeous  rook  to  be  more  alaminoas  and  to  oon- 
Uiu  t^wt^r  aud  less  sharp  grains  o£  sand.  As  these  two  indu- 
v^Kh)  iitrata  are  within  sixty  feet  of  each  other  in  the  vioin- 
ity  ot  Troy,  and  as  both  are  frequently  nnfoesiliferoos  it  is 
w^l  to  observe  these  differences  in  chemical  and  iithologic 
CK)iU|Kv»ition.  It  was  no  doabt  the  occurrence  of  similar 
strata  that  caused  Dr.  Hilgard*  to  refer  both  members  of 
our  Midway  or  Clayton  series  to  the  Cretaceous  formation, 
lu  lieu  ot  natural  sections  in  the  interior  I  shall  mention 
ftrtt  the  succession  of  strata  referable  to  this  group  on  the 
iM\attahoochee  and  endeavor  to  draw  some  parallels  with  in- 
land outcrops*  As  was  stated  above,  we  do  not  have  any 
re|ut>ei»ntative  of  the  Rotten  Limestone  in  the  weetemmost 
drainaj«t^  ot  the  state^f  so  that  the  Ripley  groop  rests  directly 
upv\n  the  Eutaw.  Geographiclaly  the  Ripley  extends  frcHn 
Filcummon's  Landing  on  the  Chattahoochee*  just  below  month 
ot  Iha^p^  ctmIu  down  to  a  point  midway  between  Otho  and 
Foffl  Gainw.  about  Sec.  17.  T.  &  R  29  £.  an  appraximato 
dti^tanci^  <L\t  fcatT  mil«&  In  thicknees  a  summing  up  of  the 
^ratu  ^iiv^g^^l  alv>ng  either  bank  of  this  river  and  noted  with 
much  ctiiT>\  irivvi?  a  :h>us;anJ  f^^t,.  while  ia  the  General  Sec- 
tikN::  v^{  Smith*  it  i$  vMlIt  tvo  huDir^i  azxi  seTentr-fine  feet. 
l:i  ^i^wd*  t!::$  $»?ct:v\a  is: 


>v:^^  »  t:    s  hm'*?    i..-'^-... *».-«»; '.rs     Xi.ij    r:iec>  ro^'LT.  inn  *Z  : J© 
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8.  Gray  sand  with  indurated  ledges,  no  fossils  seen  ;  merges  grad- 
ually into  a  dark  gray  almost  black  sand,  containing  large 
nodular  masses  which  become  in  its  uppermost  part  inter- 
stratified  with  light  yellow  sands 85  feet. 

4.  Hard,  sandy  ledge,  weathers  to  a  jagged  surface.    Very  light 

yellow,  almost  white  when  dry,  and  unweathered.  Contains 
Exogyra  aoBtata^  Say.,  and  echinoids 80  feet. 

5.  Light  yellow  sand,  interstratified  very  irregularly  with  a  gray 

micaceous  sand  filled  with  Ripley  fossils  too  friable  to  collect. 
At  water's  edge,  mouth  of  Pataula  Creek 80  feet. 

6.  Brown,  laminated,  argillaceous  sand 5  feet. 

7.  Massive,  gray  sand,  containing  bowlders 35  feet. 

8.  Gray  fossiliferous  sands 5  feet . 

9.  Yellow  crossbedded  sands  with  indurated  ledges  filled  with 

casts  and  Exogyra  costata.  Say,  and  a  few  echinoids.  Some 
thin  lignitic  streaks  occur 85  feet. 

10.  Calcareous  gray  sands  with  boulders 50  feet. 

11.  Light  yellow,  cross-bedded  sands  enclosed  between  indurated 

ledges 20  feet . 

12.  Calcareous  gray  sand,  filled  with  Exogyrst  and  many  indurated 

ledges.    This    stratum    causes   the    first  shoal   below    Eu- 

faula 70  feet. 

18.  A  massive,  gray  sand,  containing  a  few  fragile  fossils,  and 
some  rounded  bowlders.  This  sand  is  but  slightly  calcareous 
and  is  more  or  less  lignitic.  The  dip  at  this  point  is  above 
normal,  being  about  100  feet  to  the  mile.  This  stratum 
forms  the  bluflF  at  the  mouth  of  Barbour  Creek 40  feet. 

14.  Light  gray  or  yellow  sands  interlaminated  with  argillaceous 

sand,  darker  in  color  and  containing  bits  of  lignitized  leaves 
and  twigs,  no  other  fossils  seen 20  feet. 

15.  Gray,  calcareous  sand,  with  indurated  ledges ;  becomes  more 

sandy  in  upper  part.  Fossils :  Exogyra  costata.  Say ;  Hamulus 
onyXf  Mort ;  Gryphcea  vesicular  is;  Lam  ;  Plicatula  urticosaj  An- 
omia^  Sp? 125  feet. 

This  forms  the  bluff  at  Eufaula.  A  north  dip  is  seen  just  above  the 
steamboat  landing,  while  below  the  railroad  bridge  the  normal  south 
dip  occurs,  the  bluff  forming  the  axis  of  a  small  anticline  involving 
some  thirty  feet  of  strata.  Frances'  bar,  just  above  Eufaula,  is 
caused  by  the  indurated  ledges  of  this  stratum. 

16.  Soft,  rather  incoherent  sand,  gray  in  color,  makes  its  appear- 

ance at  the  mouth  of  Cowikee  creek,  where  about  a  hundred 
yards  above  the  junction   with  the  river  it  rises  fifty  feet 

above  the  water  level 60  feet. 

28 
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17.  Gray,  glauconitic,  calcareous  sand,  containing  indarated  ledges 

about  a  foot  thick.  These  ledges  show  the  dip  to  average 
about  forty  feet  to  the  mile,  and  mark  several  slight  undula- 
lations  occurring  in  the  adjoining  strata;  dips  below  the 
river  Just  above  Gowikee  creek     170  feet. 

18.  Grray  fossiliferous  marl,  the  shells  too  fragile  to  collect.  Holds 

an  occasional  lignitized  log  and  numerous  nodular  foestlifer- 
ous  masses 5  feet. 

19.  Gray,  glauconitic  calcareous  sand,  weathering  into  fucoidal 

surfaces  and  containing  an  occasional  soft  white  nodole, 
phosphatic? 10  feet 

20.  Gray,  highly  fossiliferous  marl,  weathering  red.    The  shells 

are  mostly  in  fragments,  and  are  intermingled  with  bits  of 
lignite 2  feet. 

21.  Cross-bedded  gray  sands  and  clay 15  feet. 

22.  Indurated  sandy  stratum  containing  Osirece 1  foot. 

28.    Very  highly  fossiliferous  gray  marl,  the  shells  being  nearly  all 

bivalves  and  mostly  comminuted.  Numerous  sharks'  teeth 
and  a  hard  black  substance  which  looks  as  if  it  might  be  the 
under  shell  of  a  turtle,  occur,  associated  with  black  coprolitie 

pebbles  and  numerous  bits  of  lignite 8  feet. 

Nos.  19  and  23  inclusive  occur  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  about 
flvd  miles  below  Florence,  Ga. 

24.  Gray  and  yellow  sandy  days,  laminated  and  bearing  a  close 

resemblance  physically  to  the  Tertiary  strata  at  Lower  Peach 
Tree,  on  the  Alabama  River 30  feet. 

25.  Gray  calcareous  sands,  containing  a  small  fragile  Anomia  and 

a  line  of  hard  rounded  bowlders  40  feet. 

26.  Gray  sand,  interlaminated  with  thin  seams  of  more  argilla- 

ceous sand,  unfossiliferoas 26  feet. 

This  Stratum,  with  a  part  of  the  one  overlying,  makes  up  the  bluff 
at  Florence,  Ga. 

27.  Gray  sandy  calcareous  clay,  with  bowlder-like  concretions, 

projecting  in  a  line  from  the  bank.  First  seen  about  a  mile 
above  Lawson's  Woodyard,  Ga.  Few  fossils  seen ;  none,  in 
fact,  except  a  small  Exogyra,  until  a  mile  above  Blufftown, 
Ga.,  where  the  characteristic  Ripley  shells  occur  in  profusion 
throughout  a  stratum  some  six  or  eight  feet  thick.  The  fos- 
sils are,  however,  too  fragile  for  collecting  without  being 
soaked  in  glue ;  bivalves  predominate.  The  river  washes  out 
little  cave-like  recesses  in  this  stratum.  At  Jernigan  Land- 
ing, Barbour  county,  undulations  involving  some  twenty  feet 
of  strata  occur ;  these  rolls  continue  to  within  two  miles  of 
Florence,  Ga.  The  upper  ten  feet  of  this  stratum  is  highly 
fossiliferous.  It  is  impossible  to  "count  up"  its  exact  thick- 
ness, but  after  averaging  dips,  it  is  estimated  at 120  feet. 
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As  has  been  stated  above,  there  are  evidences  of  disturb- 
ances, although  slight,  all  through  the  time  following  the 
deposition  of  the  Bipley  strata.  These  undulations,  gentle 
as  they  are,  cause  an  abnormal  outcrop  along  the  river.  The 
exact  age  of  these  disturbances  is  not  clearly  indicated,  but 
taken  in  connection  with  the  Moscow  faults  and  folds  in 
strata  of  the  same  group,  they  form  an  interesting  geological 
fact. 

At  CoUirene,  Lowndes  county,  an  examination  was  made 
of  the  peculiar  shaped  hill  described  and  figured  by  Prof. 
Thornton.*     The  following  is  the  section : 

(6)  Section  at  CoUirene,  Lowndes  County. 

1.  Pebbles  (Lafayette) 15  feet. 

2.  Calcareous  sandy  conglomerate 5  feet. 

3.  Micaceous  sand,  bluish  gray,  unfossiliferous 106  feet. 

The  conglomerate.  Stratum  No.  1,  forms  a  projecting  ledge 
all  around  the  hill,  causing  a  peculiar  mushroom-like  ap- 
pearance. This  stratum  is  the  same  that  occurs  near*Car- 
lowviUe,  Dallas  county,t  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  sand  and 
calcite  nwcfei  of  shells  cemented  together  by  phosphate  of 

lime. 

The  micaceous  sands.  Stratum  No.  3,  resemble  very  closely 

the  dark  colored  sands  found  near  Dayton,  Marengo  county, 

and  are  probably  the  same. 

This  hill,  known  locally  as  "The  Mount,"  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  village  of  CoUirene. 

At  CoUirene,  the  Hayneville  road  gives  the  following  sec- 

Hon  on  a  hillside : 
sa 

f  (c)  Section  at  CoUirene,  No,  f . 

1. .  Lafayette,  mainly  pebbles 25  feet. 

2.  Micaceous  sands,  containing  some  lime  and  some  clay.  The  up- 
permost portion  of  these  sands  is  mottled  like  some  Lafayette 
clays,  the  next  is  oxidized  to  a  bright  yellow  color,  while  the 
lowest  is  blue  gray  and  contains  a  few  univalve  casts. .  .70  feet. 

^Second  Bienn.  Rep.  Geol.  of  Ala.,  p.  234,  Fig.  35, 1858. 
tSmith,  Bull.  43,  U.  8.  Geolog.  Survey,  p.  82, 1887. 
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Four  miles  soath  of  CoUirene,  on  the  Crook  plantation, 
the  soil  assumes  a  regular  prairie  character.  The  coontry- 
rock  is  a  cream  colored  calcareous  clay  containing  phosphatic 
concretions,  casts  of  shells,  &a,  similar  to  those  found  near 
Dayton,  Marengo  county.  The  concretions  are  in  shape 
coprolitic^  and  consist  of  a  soft  cream  colored  exterior  and 
a  hard  black  micaceous  nucleus  which  is  sometimes  fossili- 
ferous.     A  well  on  the  plantation  gives  the  following  : 

(if)  Section  in  Sec,  36,  T.  14^  R.  IS,  E,,Lovcnde9  County, 

1,  Surface  soil 2  feet. 

2.  Light  blue,  argillaceous  limestone,  fonniDg  the  basis  of  the  fltilf 

prairie  lands  in  the  adjoining  fields 20  feet. 

SL    **Hard  sand  rock/'  in  all  probability  the  conglomerate  which  forms 
the  capping  to  "The  Mount**  in  the  last  section. 

The  di^ntegration  of  the  matrix  rock«  Stratum  No.  2,  of 
the  above^  gives  rise  to  a  red  wa^  soil,  which  wears  out 
T^ry  quickly,  but  is  easily  restored  to  its  former  fertility  by 
turnip  under  given  crops.  The  occurrence  of  the  conglom- 
or^lo  in  this  elevation  would  indicate  a  dip  of  about  40  feet 
to  the  mile^  thus  Acoouniins:  for  its  absence  on  the  CoUirene 
Hill 

ThAi  section  of  the  si;jite  berween  CoUirene,  Lowndes 
0.^x1  v-U\  iir.vl  Heiiiv^::.  Cienshaw  oour:rr,  has  not  vet  been  ex- 
M\\i\.x\\^  h\\\  :i  is  b.>iy\i  iIla:  a:::v^:hrr  ^eAson  will  put  us  in 
iv\>>;:ss:.^u  ."i  all  v^bi^liiiible   iriv^nnad>>r.    ec*ncerning  that 

lu  ilr  N  W,  ^    f  S.  W.  ■  o:  S^.  L  T.  IL  K  19.  the  first 


*, 
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At  this  point  the  indurated  ledge  has  become  so  much 
weathered  as  to  form  a  soft  pulverulent  marl  that  might  be 
applied  with  benefit  to  the  adjoining  sandy  lands. 

This  same  stratum  of  limestone,  No.  2,  of  the  last  section, 
crops  out  in  the  N.  W.  i  of  Sec.  36,  T.  12,  E.  20,  near  Orion, 
Pike  county.  At  this  locality  it  is  made  up  of  two  or  three 
indurated  ledges  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  thick,  enclosing 
a  softer  cream  colored  material  of  approximately  the  same 
composition.  The  ledges  contain  some  quantity  of  phosphate 
nodules,  and  are  admirably  situated  for  burning.  A  kiln 
could  be  constructed  of  the  Lafayette  sandstone  found  in 
abundance  in  the  adjoining  hills  and  the  lime  burned,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  a  gentleman  of  some  experience 
with  whom  I  examined  the  outcrop,  at  ten  cents  per  bushel. 
The  neighboring  sandy  lands  might  be  materially  benefited 
by  the  application  of  this  natural  fertilizer  and  much  of  the 
present  waste  on  farms  particularly  the  refuse  from  the  cane 
mills  could  be  utilized  in  composts. 

On  Patsaliga  creek,  Crenshaw  county,  in  Sec.  1,  T.  11,  R 
18  E.,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  a  bluish  gray  sandy  phosphatic 
limestone,  rather  soft,  and  containing  a  few  large  Exogyra 
costcUay  Say.  Some  small  grains  of  dark  colored  phosphatic 
material  occur  throughout  the  mass.  This  marl  would  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  neighboring  worn  out  sandy  land 
of  which  there  is  an  abundance.  From  this  point  on  through 
the  southern  part  of  Montgomery  county  the  topography 
presents  a  series  of  hills  made  up  of  the  micaceous  calcare- 
ous sands  of  the  uppermost  Cretaceous,  with  here  and  there 
a  strip  of  stiff  "mulatto"  land,  resulting  probably  from  less 
sandy  strata  of  limestone.  In  the  vicinage  of  Pine  Level, 
Montgomery  county,  the  Cretaceous  strata  bear  a  close 
lithologic  resemblance  to  the  Eutaw  sands.  The  yellow 
cross-bedded  arenaceous  beds  continue  for  a  few  miles  and 
are  succeeded  by  a  strip  of  "mulatto"  land  five  miles  wide 
and  extending  to  the  Catoma  creek  swamp  in  Sec.  36,  T..  14, 
R.  19.    Here  ends  the  Kipley  group  in  this  direction. 
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The  road  from  Orion  to  Perote  via  China  Ghrove  passes 
over  the  gray  micaceous  sands  of  the  Bipley  gronp.  None 
of  these  sands  contain  any  other  fossils  than  a  few  obecore 
oasts.  An  occasional  indurated  ledge  of  yellow  sandy  day 
containing  more  lime  than  the  sands,  causes  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  Bridgeport  shales.  These  shaly  ledges 
may  l>e  seen  about  two  miles  west  of  Orion  as  well  as  in  this 
easterly  direction.  From  China  Ghrove,  Pike  county,  toward 
Farriarville  the  road  passes  for  several  miles  along  the  out- 
crop of  some  black,  laminated  sandy  clays,  resembling  Tery 
doHoly  a  phase  of  the  Black  Bluff,  Tertiary  series.  AU 
doubt  as  to  their  age  was  dispelled  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
stratum  containing  Ejoogyra  cadaia^  Say.,  seen  overlying  the 
days,  which  are  themselves  unfoesiliferou&  The  exact 
analogue  of  this  deposit  I  have  not  seen  before  nor  can  Iie- 
{i>T  it  ti>  any  specific  horixon  in  the  Ripley  Group.  The 
tti^wt  that  can  W  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  Cretaoeous  and  most 
pn^lvibly  Ripley.  Between  Perote,  Bullock  coontj,  and 
t^UvKnu  IWWur  county,  the  beds  of  Lafayette  prevent  any 
t^\tou»ivt^  outon^p^  of  a  Cretaceous  age,  the  few  oocuning, 
Iviivg  I  ho  iudoliuito  an^y  micaceous  sands  peculiar  to  the 

Thk  Rottex  L:mestoxe  Geoup. 

V^4^1  ^^f  the  drai^^j^r^  «>f  ihe  A^.ahama  RiT«r  the  Rotten 
liw«NsKM^K\  *ttcli  a*  <vv*ur§  in  Ma;>eiigvx  Parr.  Dallaa, 
l.o%i)aeiii  ai^d  M^xciTjr^MXi^irT  cv^zi.iiek&.  is  not  represepted, 
rh^  iXA^'^i  c«a^)^m  l::i::4  cif  this  irr«>ap  i^ic  net  aa  fet  been 
«>M^r\.'r,;mv\  S^i  exiv^A-i>Ae^  of  ::s  d^cKo^ix^  rhirkneas  lie 
«ecr  :r  ti^  r.ArT,^w  ^n^vtvX^  ir  lie  i^icitlMdbciod  of  Pike 
KhW..  M.x.ic«^ai>»>i  ^vVuriT^  vbfre-  :i$  t^^^iti^:  aa»d  soBik  extent 

KOLriUiii^^  X'  ri>^  Sccr«a  Ixin^iiaoai^  ^t»  been  seen  «n 
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Chattahoochee  Biver,  whether  or  not  this  group  is  repre- 
sented by  strata  of  different  composition  from  the  typical 
aluminous  limestone  we  are  not  in  position  to  say,  since  no 
critical  examination  of  the  fossils  of  the  several  divisions  of 
the  Cretaceous  has  yet  been  undertaken.  It  is  much  to  be  , 
regretted  that  the  divisions  have  been  of  necessity  made  on 
such  arbitrary  grounds  as  meie  lithologic  differences,  sinte 
marked  variations  can  be  noted  in  almost  any  stratum  of 
any  of  the  groups,  and  experience  in  both  the  Tertiary  and 
Cretaceous  of  Alabama  has  proved  the  risk  of  creating  groups 
on  any  but  combined  physical  and  faunal  differences. 

The  Eutaw  Group. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  exhibits  of  the  Eutaw 
Group,  away  from  the  typical  locality,  may  be  seen  within 
the  city  limits  of  Montgomery  in  the  deep  cuts  of  the  Mont- 
gomery k  Eufaula  Railroad.  The  cross-bedded,  slightly 
glauconitic  yellow  sands  are  strongly  developed  and  are 
about  twenty  feet  thick.  The  Eutaw  continues  along  the 
railroad  until  reaching  Oak  Grove,  nine  miles  south  of  east 
of  Montgomery,  where  the  first  of  the  Botten  Limestone 
appears.  The  road  from  Pike  Road,  Montgomery  county, 
to  Tallassee,  Elmore  county,  crosses  a  belt  of  stiff  yellow 
lime  lands  about  a  half  mile  wide  and  lying  between  out- 
crops of  Botten  Limestone  and  Eutaw.  This  is  altogether 
unlike  anything  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  am  in  some  doubt 
whether  this  soil  is  derived  from  a  sandy  phase  of  the  Bot- 
ten  Limestone  or  a  Calcareous  stratum  of  the  Eutaw  Sands; 
this  is  about  two  miles  north  of  Pike  Boad.  Near  Drey- 
spring,  Montgomery  county,  the  last  undoubted  outcrop  of 
Eutaw  occurs,  making  the  geographical  extent  of  the  out- 
crop about  six  miles,  as  contrasted  with  nine  miles  in  Greene 
county  at  the  typical  locality. 

On  the  Chattahoochee  there  are  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  feet  of  strata  referable  to  this  group,  extending  from 
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Brokeu  Arrow  liend,  eight  milee  below  ColombnB,  down  to 
FitzBimmoue'  LamliDg.  which  is  just  above  the  mouth  of 
Ihageu  Creek.  Ou  tliia  river,  Be  od  the  AlabamB  and  Tom- 
bigbee,  the  group  is  characterized  by  the  croaa-bedded  yel- 
•  low  sands  and  gray  laminated  clays,  viiiually  devoid  of  any 
organic  life.  Is  detail  the  strata  in  chronological  order 
are: 

(o)  Srction o/ EiitniB  Htrnln  on  llir  Chnitfiliaoehee  Wmr. 

1.  Light  yellow  and  wblte  sands,  containing  beds  of  quaruose  peb- 

bles sometimes  twenty  feet  thick.  Lignitiiwd  logs  are  seen 
protruding  from  tlie  bank.  At  rare  intervala  a  small  Erogijm 
8p.7  oceuM , 45  feet. 

2.  Yellow  sands  and  gray  clay  containing;  bitti  of  leaves.    At  a  dis- 

tance this  clay  has  much  the  appearsDCe  of  lignite.  The  sands 
and  clays  are  strongly  croi^-bedded,  the  clay  being  frequently 

deposited  along  the  bedding  planes 60  teeL 

The  last  two  strat*  make  up  tlie  celebrated  Chimney  Biaff, 
the  highest  prominence  between  Columbus  and  Bufaiila.  Cbim- 
ney  BlutT  is  twenty-lhree  miles  from  Columbua,  Georgia,  by 

8.  A  heavy  qunrlzose  conglomi-ratc,  similar  to  the  one  occurring  in 
the  Tuscaloosa  Group  near  Havana,  Hale  county,*  forms  the 
shoal  at  Beden's  Kock  and  the  Bluff  at  Hatcher's  Lower  Land- 
ing, about  twenty  miles  by  river,  below  Columbus,  Georgia, 
merges  gradually  into  a  yellow  sand 50  feet. 

4.  Yellow  and  white  sands  with  thin  seams  of  lignitic  sand  and   an 

oecasional  lenticular  mass  of  gray  laminated  sandy  clay.  This 
stratum  is  best  developed  in  a  blutf  about  lOO  yards  east  of  the 
river  bank  just  south  of  Roonej's  Mill  Creek 50  feet. 

5.  Laminated,  dark  gray  cluys,  with  masses  of  yellow  sand  distrib- 

uted at  irregular  intervals  throughout  the  stratum-  Best  de- 
veloped just  above  Uchee  Creek.  Russell  county 25  feet. 

6.  Gray  calcareous  sand,  containing  in  the  lower  portion  a  tew   fri- 

able specimens  of  lirutjurii  tlenmli^  Con.  The  upper  part  be- 
coming more  argillaceous  is  laminated  and  unfossiliferous. 
This  stratum  strongly  resembles  in  the  uppermost  fifty  feet  the 
Black  Bluff  clay  of  the  Tertiary,  except  that  in  color  it  is  brown- 
ish gray,  and  like  the  Tertiary  rocks  causes  landslides.  This 
stratum  forms  the  greater  part  of  Uchee  Shoals 100  feet. 

7.  Dark   gray   calcareous   sand,   pyritous   and    containing    nodular 

masses  6  to  V2  inches  in  diameter,  holding  calcite  in  the  center 
•Smith's  Bulletin  So.  43,  U.  B.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  Ill,  1887. 
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after  the  manner  of  the  Beirs  Landing  bowlders.  These  nod- 
ules are  arranged  in  strata  about  two  feet  apart  and  terminate 
in  an  indurated  stratum  about  a  foot  thick.  Small  fragments 
of  lignite  are  scattered  through  this  entire  stratum  and  one  or 
two  large  masses  filled  with  calcitized  teredos  were  found.  The 
only  fossils  seen  were  an  Anomia  sp.?  and  an  Exogyra  (Either 
E.  densata  or  the  young  of  E.  costata^  Say.)  The  fossils  were  all 
poorly  preserved.  Dip,  as  indicated  by  the  strata  of  the  nodules 
and  the  indurated  stratum,  40  feet  to  the  mile 15  feet. 

It  is  rather  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  bluffs  exhib- 
iting the  contacts  between  this  group  and  the  Tuscaloosa  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Eutaw  and  the  Bipley  on  the  other. 
The  outcrops  of  both  the  underlying  and  the  overlying 
groups  are  sd  close  to  the  first  and  the  last  appearance  of 
the  Eutaw  that  the  quantity  of  unnoted  strata  is  small,  if, 
in  fact,  there  be  any. 

The  Tuscaloosa  Group. 

The  lowest  of  the  Cretaceous  strata  so  well  developed 
along  the  Tuscaloosa  Kiver,  where  they  rest  immediately 
upon  the  Coal  Measures,  is  found  iu  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  Alabama  to  rest  unconformably  upon  the  Lauren- 
tian  and  Huronian  gneisses  and  mica-schists.  On  the  river 
from  which  this  group  takes  its  name,  there  are  several  beds 
of  massive  clay,  and  some  thinner  laminated  beds  containing 
leaf  impressions.* 

Towards  the  east  these  clay  beds  become  less  frequent, 
and  the  fossil-bearing  strata  do  not  seem  to  occur  at  all. 
The  Lafayette-like  character  of  these  rocks  has  led  to  much 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  geologists  in  time  past,  this  fea- 
ture being  more  marked  in  the  Alabama  and  the  Chattahoo- 
chee drainages  than  in  either  the  Tombigbee  or  the  Tusca- 
loosa. The  geographical  extents  of  the  materials  of-  this 
group  are  very  accurately  defined  by  both  Taomeyf   and 

♦Bulletin  No.  43,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  104, 1887. 
tSecond  Biennial  Report  on  Geology  of  Alabama,  1858. 
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Smith^  in  their  published  mapa,  the  fonnBtum  in  botii 
bdng  referred  to  as  Poat-Tertiarj,  as  it  waa  nnireiaany  oon- 
aideied  at  thoae  timea.  Aa  theee  two  mapa  ahow,  the  moit 
eiAanaiTe  development  ot  thia  formation  oocora  in  CSiiltcMi 
eonntr  near  the  Bibb  county  lina  Here,  aa  might  hmTO  been 
expected*  the  strata  are  oompoaed  almoet  entirely  ci  eroaa- 
bedded  sands  and  aUieioua  pebblea,  ainee  the  lorJca  from 
whose  disintegraticm  this  group  ia  deriTed  are  the  aOieioas 
cryatallinerocks^aluminouarockBbeingnnorimmnD.  TFhenaa 
on  the  Tuacalouaa  and  Cahaha  Birers  the  prasimity  of  llie 
ahakia  and  slatea  of  the  Coal  Meaaoiaa  in  the  first  eaae^  and 
the  Knox  ahalea  in  the  otho',  aliotd  abandant  aouiceaol 
au{^T  for  the  extenaire  depoeilB  of  day.  Unliwtiinaidy 
the  foaailifaoos  beds  of  thia  group  are  irregular  in* 
and  fimited  in  extent,  ao  that  in  moat  iiartanfiea  only 
proYimation  of  the  thickneaa  of  this  group  ean  be 


tained.  In  Weet  Alabama  Smith^  fwrimatf  the 
aloog  the  TuscalocMm  Birar  at  1000  feec  enkaeei 
lo  ouIt  tXV  u>  :!50  f^wt  on  the  Chattahooehee.  of  which  60 
or  T*>  3tr?  5»?en  in  rbe  rsTvr  barksL  whSe  in  ChilioQ  county 
it  U  pivb&blT  thicker  than  anj^bere  else  in  the  stateL  At 
Wer:i2:rk3L  Elni!0?>»  cconTx,  thrr?  i*  a  ?h^ — :-e.g  down  of  the 
:i$r%:&  T=.^  I^«»  tn*n  K*  fret  sin-."^  tfce  pc».i?rca:^  defOEita  oc- 
ccrri:^  *:  the  r*5e  rf  the  Bocten  LisiefiCoce  are  fouad  Twrr 
n*?iir.  ▼::'":-  l-rs«?  in  in  1*A»  5=ec  :l  ifc**  Crrscalline  rocks  which 
3iAk?  :ir  rile  b«f<i  .  f  the  Ccosa  Rirer  as  thas  point.  This 
hj  n*»eo*  rirtner  workir;c  ir  and  h  f»  rafilber  an  un- 
.z'ja:i'±7j  %::  lire   nr^eent     Ot.   tie   XiHapQcea   we 


i-^-'*=lM  :!»^ia«.  ;  "*i*r:ir..'r  -"T-.'iii  ZJLti  L^^lfl  liS**il*:j'  IL  Till*  Ta 
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part    of   the    stratum ;    rests  conformably  on    the    follow- 
ing  20  feet. 

2.  Light  yellow,  slightly  agillaceous  sand,  containing  many  well- 

rounded  water-worn  pebbles.    Tuscaloosa  Group 15  feet . 

3.  Crystalline  rocks,  dipping  N.  N.  W.  about  30  degrees  from  the 

river  bed. 

About  a  mile  below  this  outcrop  at  the  Ferry,  the  white 
and  red  mottled  sandy  clays  of  this  group  show  just  above 
the  water's  edge. 

One  of  the  best  sections  of  the  Tuscaloosa  Group  exposed 
in  East  Alabama,  is  seen  near  old  Ft.  Decatur,  in  the  N. 
E.  i  of  the  N.  E.  ^  of  Sec.  20,  T.  17,  E.  22,  E.,  viz: 

(h)  Section  at  Old  Fort  Decatur ,  Macon  County, 

1.  Pebbles  in  light  grayish  yellow  matrix.     Pebbles  rather  small, 

mainly  quartzose,  but  occasionally  schistose 6  feet. 

2.  Yellow  coarse-grained  sand,  shading  to  light  purple  in  color. 

Contains  a  few  quartzose  pebbles  and  bits  of  water-worn  clay, 
the  mass  being  but  slightly  argillaceous 10  feet. 

3.  Purple  and  greenish  micaceous  sandy  clay,  with  a  few  small 

quartzose  pebbles .     The  upper  and  lower  parts  have  a  banded 
appearance 12  feet . 

4.  Greenish  and  brownish  highly  micaceous  sand,  with  dark  col- 

ored grains  of  hornblende,  or  black  mica;  slightly  micaceous 
and  strongly  cross-bedded 8  feet . 

5.  Greenish  and  purple  mottled  sandy  clay 4  feet. 

6.  Yellow  and  gray  coarse-grained  sand 4  feet. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  separate  this  outcrop  into  distinct 
strata  as  the  beds  are  variable,  both  in  thickness  and  in 
composition.  A  bed  of  coarse  sand  and  pebbles  will,  in  a 
hundred  yards,  be  changed  to  mottled  sandy  clay,  and  the 
termination  will  be  so  gradual  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  beginning  of  the  one  or  the  ending  of  the 
other.  This  is  evidenced,  by  the  following  section,  made  about 
100  yards  east  of  the  one  just  given,  and  representing  the 
strata  exposed  in  the  cut  on  the  Western  Railroad  and  in 
the  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa  River. 


I'K  tiKHI,(i(ll»T. 
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(d)  Section  of  Tuscaloosa  Group  on  Chattahoochee  River. 

1.  Strongly  cross-bedded  coarse  sand  and  pebbles,  with  some  frag- 

ments of  mica  schist,  just  enough  white  clay  to  make  it  hold 
together.  The  quartzose  pebbles  are  all  well  water-worn, 
while  the  bits  of  softer  schist  remain  but  slightly  abraded. 
The  stratum  varies  in  color  from  white  to  lemon  yellow,  and 
in  places  green,  while  the  upper  part  becomes  purple  and 
yellow,  variegated.  This  is  best  developed  at  Thomas'  Bluff, 
6a.,  where  it  is  conformably  overlaid  by  No.  2  and  No.  8. 
Estimated  at 40  feet. 

2.  Red  and  gray  variegated  sandy  clay,  shows  at  water's  edge  at 

the  month  of  Bull  Creek,  Ga 5  feet. 

8.  Hard,  white,  coarse-grained  sand,  held  together  by  white  clay  or 
finely  divided  silica 15  feet. 

4.  Hard  clay,  stained  with  ferruginous  matter;    has  conchoidal 

fracture 1  foot. 

5.  Light  green,  highly  micaceous  sand,  resembling  weathered  mica 

schist,  and  but  for  the  occasional  large  water-worn  quartzose 
pebbles,  might  be  mistaken  for  schist 3  feet. 

6.  Laurentian  Gneiss  at  Columbus. 

The  TuscalocNsa  Group  seems  to  have  appropriated  mate- 
rials from  all  the  formations  over  which  it  is  deposited.  In 
Mississippi,*  according  to  L.  C.  Johnson,  the  pebbles  are 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  of  Sub-carboniferous  chert,  the  same 
being  the  case  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuscaloosa;  the  softer 
materials  of  the  Coal  Measures  having  been  con- 
verted into  sands  and  clays  by  the  grinding  action  of  the^ 
rapidly  flowing  currents.  The  few  quartzose  pebbles  found 
in  this  group  in  this  part  of  the  state  are  in  all  probability 
derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  Conglomerates  of  the 
Coal  Measures,  since  these  pebbles  are  all  well  rounded, 
while  the  softer  fossiliferous  and  oolitic  pebbles  of  chert 
are  sub-angular.  As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  the  gen- 
eral characters  of  this  group  change  on  crossing  the  Ala- 
bama River,  when  the  subjacent  rocks  are  the  Crystalline 
Schists.  Here  the  pebbles  are  all  quartzose,  except  in  the 
lowest  measures,  when  they  are  occasionally  made  up  of 
water- worn  bits  of  Crystalline  rocks.     In  some  sections  of 

♦Bulletin  No.  43,  U.  S.  Geolog.  Survey,  p.  116,  1887. 
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the  state,  this  Qroap  has  been  foand  to  be  slightly  aorifer- 
oos,  notably  in  Marion  connty,  where,  in  the  yicinity  of 
Gbld  Mine,  the  gravel  yields  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  when  care- 
fully washed  in  pans. 

Besume. 

A  careful  study  of  the  variations  of  the  several  formations 
herein  described,  will  show  that  from  the  oldest  to  the  most 
recent,  the  influence  of  the  Mbsisippi  river  has  been  exert- 
ed, and  that  our  rivers  in  Alabama  are  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origin.  From  the  deposition  of  sediments  in  the  early 
Cretaceous  seas  to  the  close  of  the  Tertiary,  we  see  empha- 
sized the  estuarian  character  still  retained  by  the  father  of 
waters. 

The  general  features  of  the  Tuscaloosa  group  seem  to  re- 
main constant  from  New  Jersey,  or  even  Massachusetts,  to 
the  vicinage  of  the  Missbflippi ;  but  with  the  Eutaw,  a  differ- 
ence is  seen.  This  group,  the  sediments  of  which  were  evi- 
dently deposited  in  ever  shifting,  perhaps  very  cold  waters, 
inimical  to  moUuscan  life,  is  practically  unfossiliferous  west 
of  the  Alabama  river.  From  the  Alabama  river  eastward, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  changed  condition,  for  gradually 
fossil  remains  appear  first  in  the  form  of  casts  in  the  vicinity 
of  Frattville,  and  on  the  Chattahoochee  there  is  an  abun- 
dant fauna  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  period. 

The  apparent  absence  of  the  Botten  Limestone  group  and 
the  relative  thickening  of  the  Bipley  beds,  has  been  treated 
of  fully  already.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  after  hav- 
ing studied  the  rocks  in  the  field  will  carefully  study  the  ex- 
tensive Cretaceous  fauna  of  this  region  as  the  ultimate  group- 
ing of  this  formation  is  still  in  the  future,  and  to  be  rational 
must  have  some  basis  less  arbitrary  than  mere  lithologic 
differences. 

It  is  in  the  Tertiary  strata,  however,  that  the  variations 
are  most  perceptible.  The  thinning  out  and  consequent  dis- 
appearance of  whole  groups,  and  the  interpolation  of  new  beds 
have  made  this  formation  of  unusual  interest  from  a  scien- 
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tific  standpoini  These  variations  seem  to  have  been  caased 
by  the  existence  of  different  conditions  in  the  Tertiary  sea 
or  gulf.  In  northern  Mississippi  the  Tertiary  beds  are  ex- 
clusively lignitic  in  character,  the  fossils  being  leaf  impres- 
sions, and  lignitic  beds  and  lignitic  strata  abound.  Coming 
eastward  into  Alabama,  the  organic  life  becomes  less  fluvia- 
tile  and  more  marine,  numerous  beds  of  tropical  marine 
mollusca  being  found  interstratified  with  beds  of  lignite  and 
occasional  leaf-bearing  sands.  This  intermingling  of  well 
recognized  invertebrate  remains  with  leaf  impressions  in  hori- 
zons whose  age  is  beyond  question,  should  afford  a  key  that 
might  solve  the  much  discussed  and  still  unsolved  question 
of  the  interior  Tertiaries.  Careful  search  in  the  laminated 
sands  and  clays  of  these  several  Tertiary  groups  in  Alabama 
should  reveal  to  the  paleobotanist  some  forms  already  known 
to  occur  in  either  the  Laramie,  Puerco,  or  Fort  tJnion  beds. 
After  crossing  the  Alabama  river,  the  Tertiary  seems  to  lose 
nearly  all  of  the  lignitic  facies  and  to  become  gradually 
more  marine,  so  that  on  the  Chattahoochee  no  lignitic  beds 
occur,  and  the  major  part  of  the  sediments  are  markedly 
calcareous. 

General  Section  Exposed  on  the  Chattahoochee  River, 

Plate  XXIX. 

The  successive  beds  exposed  on  the  Chattahoochee  from 
Columbus,  Georgia,  to  Alum  bluflf  are  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  in  which  the  order  of  enumeration  is  that  of 
historical  succesion,  or  the  inverse  of  the  stratigraphic  suc- 
cession. They  are  illustrated  graphically,  in  connection 
with  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  exposures,  in  the  plate. 

1.  Light  green,  highly  micaceous  sand,  resembling  weathered  schist ; 

but  for  occasional  water-worn  quartz  pebbles  might  be  taken  for 
schist 3  feet. 

2.  Hard  clay  stained  by  ferruginous  matter ;  breaks  with  conchoidal 

fracture 1  foot. 

8.  Hard,    white,    coarse-grained   sand,    held    together    by    white 
clay 16  feet. 
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4.  Red  and  gray  Tariegated  landy  day  (typieal  Taaealooaa}  ;  aiiovn 

at  water's  edge,  moath  of  Bull  creek,  Georgia. 6  feec. 

5.  Strooglj  crow-bedded  coane  tand  and  pebUes  with  aone  few 

fragmeots  of  achist  and  Just  enough  white  ehiy  to  hold  the  maM 
together.  The  quartzoae  pebblea  are  aU  well  water--woni,  while 
the  softer  biu  of  schist  are  bat  slightly  abraded.  The  atiBtiiiB 
Taries  in  color  from  white,  to  lemoo  yellow  and  in  plaeea  gicciu. 
while  the  upper  part  becomea  mottled  purple  and  yellow.  This 
last  phase  is  most  strongly  dcTcIoped  at  Thomas'  Uuff,  Georgiaa 
due  east  of  Fort  Mitchell,  Alabama.  Top  ai  the  Tusca- 
loosa  40feet. 

8.  Parfc-gray  calcareous  sand,  pyritous  and  containing  nodular  masaei 
6  to  12  inches  in  diameter  with  calcite  nuclei.  These  nodoleaare 
arranged  in  strata  about  two  feet  apart  and  terminate  in  an  in- 
durated stratum  about  12  inches  thick.  Small  fragmenta  of  lig- 
nite are  scattered  about  through  this  stratum,  and  one  or  two 
large  masses  filled  with  calcified  teredoa  were  found.  The  only 
other  fossils  seen  were  an  Anomia  and  an  Ejogfra^  probably  the 
young  of.  E.  co$tata.  Say.  The  fossils  are  aU  poorly  preaenred. 
Dip  at  this  point,  40  feet  to  the  mile  southward 16  feet. 

7.  Gray  sands  of  the  same  nature  as  the  preceding,  only  no  midules 
were  seen,  and  the  shells  increase  in  quantity,  particularly  In  the 
lower  part.  The  upper  part  of  the  stratum  becomes  argiUaeeoui 
and  contains  many  fossil  casts,  mainly  lameUlbrancha ;  causes 
landslides  in  the  banks  like  the  Black  Bluff  clays,  which  they  re- 
semble somewhat  physically.  These  sandy  clays  give  rise  to 
Uchee  shoals 100  feet 

8.  Laminated  dark  gray  clays,  with  masses  of  yeUow  sand  distrib- 
uted at  irregular  intervals  throughout  the  stratum ;  best  devel- 
oped just  above  Uchee  creek,  Alabama 25  feet. 

9.  Yellow  and  white  sands,  with  thin  seams  of  lignitic  sand  and  an 
occasional  "bunch"  of  gray  laminated  clay.  These  sands  are  ex- 
posed in  a  bluff  about  100  yards  from  the  river,  just  south  of 
Rooney's  Mill  creek,  Georgia 60  feet. 

10.  Quartzose  conglomerate  much  like  that  at  Havana,  Hale  county, 
Alabama ;  forms  the  shoal  at  Beden's  rock  and  the  bluff  at  Hatch- 
er's lower  landing;  merges  gradually  into  a  yellow  sand. 50  feet. 

11.  Yellow  sand  and  gray  clay,  containing  bits  of  leaves.  This  stratum 
and  the  following  are  seen  at  Chimney  bluff,  Georgia 00  feet. 

12.  Light-yellow  and  white  sands,  containing  beds  of  well-rounded 
quartzose  pebbles,  sometimes  20  feet  thick.  Lignitized  logs  can. 
be  seen  protruding  from  the  bluffs.  The  sands  contain  a  small 
Exijgyra  at  rare  intervals.  The  supposed  top  of  the  Eutaw 
group 45  feet. 
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13.  Gray,  sandy  calcareous  clay,  with  lines  of  bowlder-like  concretions 
projecting  from  the  bank ;  first  seen  at  Lawson's  wood  yard, 
Georgia.  Few  fossils  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  this  stratum, 
Exogyra  costataf  Say,  a  mile  above  Bluflftown,  Georgia,  where 
characteristic  Kipley  shells,  mainly  bivalves,  are  found  in  a  much 
decomposed  state  throughout  a  stratum  6  to  8  feet  thick.  The 
uppermost  10  feet  of  the  stratum  is  very  fossiliferous.  The  river 
washes  out  little  cave  like  recesses  in  the  banks.  Near  Jernigan's 
landing,  Alabama,  slight  rolls  in  the  strata  are  seen,  involving 
about  20  feet  of  the  sands,  and  these  miniature  anticlinals  and 
synclinals  continue  to  within  two  miles  of  Florence,  Georgia. 
The  dip,  estimated  from  the  line  of  bowlders,  averages  about  20 
feet  to  the  mile  and  is  normal  in  direction 120  feet. 

14.  Two  miles  above  Florence,  Georgia,  and  making  part  of  a  bluff  50 
feet  high  at  that  place,  there  is  a  gray  sand  interlaminated  with 
thin  seams  of  a  more  argillaceous  sand,  all  of  which  is  unfossilifer- 
ous.    Dip  here  about  40  feet  to  the  mile 26  feet. 

15.  Gray  calcareous  sands,  containing  a  small,  fragile  Anomia  and  a 
line  of  hard,  round  concretionary  bowlders 40  feet. 

16.  Gray  and  yellow  sands,  resembling  in  physical  character  those  of 
the  Tertiary  at  Lower  Peach  Tree,  Alabama  30  feet. 

17.  Gray,  highly  fossiliferous  marl.  The  fossils  are  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  bivalves,  and  are  mostly  comminuted  as  if  they  formed 
an  ancient  shore-line.  There  are  numerous  shark  teeth  and  a 
hard  black  substance  resembling  in  sections  the  under  shell  of  a 
turtle,  black  coprolitic(?)  pebbles,  and  fragments  of  lignite.Sfeet. 

18.  Sandy  stratum,  indurated  and  containing  Oatrea^  sp 1  foot. 

19.  Cross-bedded  gray  sands  and  clay 15  feet. 

20.  Fossiliferous  marl,  about  the  same  in  general  character  as  17,  only 
little  or  no  lignite  was  seen,  the  marl  appearing  to  be  somewhat 
glauconitic.  (The  strata  from  17  to  21,  inclusive,  form  a  bluff  on 
the  eastern  bank  five  miles  below  Florence,  Georgia 2  feet. 

21.  Gray,  glauconitic,  and  calcareous  sand,  weathering  into  fucoidal 
masses  &nd  containing  a  few  soft  white  phosphatic  nodules.lOfeet. 

22.  Gray  fossiliferous  marl,  shells  much  decomposed.  An  occasional 
lignitized  log  and  numerous  slightly  phosphatic  nodular  masses 
containing  fossils  occur  in  this  stratum 5  feet. 

23.  About  the  same  in  general  character  as  21,  but  contains  indurated 
ledges  iA)out  a  foot  thick,  which  show  the  dip  to  average  40  feet 
to  the  mile,  with  numerous  rolls;  ends  just  above  the  mouth  of 
Cowikee  creek,  Alabama 170  feet. 

24.  Soft,  less  coherent  sand,  gray  in  color ;  appears  at  the  mouth  of 

Cowikee  creek,  Alabama,  from  which  the  southern  bank  of  the 

creek,  composed  of  this  stratum,  may  be  seen  to  rise  50  feet  from 

the  water 60  feet. 

29 


2B,  Gfmy  edeueocu  umd.  with  indurated  ledges,  eonteim^K  fnfyra 
eotiata  iimy ;  Giypluea  wetiadarU  Lem. ;  AimmIiw  oafx,  PKeafvlfl 
mrticota,  jInorMia.sp.;  forms  the  shosl  st  Frsnees  bar  and  bluff  at 
Enfaala.  Alabama UOfeeL 

38.  Light-graj  and  yellow  sands.  inteiE^aminated  with  sand  darker  ia 
eiriar.  more  argUlaeeoos,  and  eontafnfng  bits  of  Ifgnitwrd  leaves 
and  twigs;  no  other  fossils  seen;  crops  out  in  the  gullies  of 
Eafaola  next  below  the  Orange  sand 30  CeeC 

27.  Massire  gray  sand*  with  a  few  fragile  fossils  and  bowlders.  Thii 
sand  is  only  slightly  caleareooSy  and  is  more  or  less  Qgnitie;  dip 
here  about  100  feet  to  the  mile 40  fieeL 

28.  A  more  ealcareoas  sand,  filled  with  Exogfra  eoilala.  Say,  and 

many  indorated  ledges*  giving  rise  to  the  first  bar  bdow  Koteols 
TOf^et 

29.  Light-yellow  cross-bedded  sands  endond  between  indurated 
ledges 90  fieeL 

80.  Calcareoos  gray  sands,  with  bowlders 80  feeC 

3L  Yellow  sands  and  indorated  ledges  filled  with  casts.  JBxofyrs 
co9taia^  Say,  and  echinoids  set  fast  in  the  ledges.  The  sands  are 
cross-bedded  and  contain  some  li^nitic  streaks. 85  fSeeC 

82.  Gray  fossiliferoos  sand,  with  bowlders.  The  sand  is  maasiTe,  and 
is  fossil-bearing  only  in  the  lowest  5  feet 40  feet 

88.  Brown  laminated  argillaceous  sand ;  disappears  at  the  mouth  of 
Pataola  creek,  Georgia 5  feet 

34.  Light-yellow  sand,  in terst ratified  very  irregularly  with  a  gray 
micaceous  sand  filled  with  friable  Ripley  fossils;  mouth  of 
Pataula  creek,  Georgia 30  feet. 

85.  Hard  sandy  ledge ;  weathered  surface  jagged ;  contains  Exogyn 
coitata.  Say,  and  echinoids;  very  light  yellow  in  color,  whits 
when  dry  and  not  weathered 30  feet. 

36.  Gray  sand,  with  indurated  ledges ;  no  fossils  seen ;  merges  grad- 

ually in  the  upper  part  into  a  dark,  almost  black,  sand  contain- 
ing large  nodular  masses  and  in  terst  ratified  with  light-yellow 
sands 35  feet 

37.  White  coarse  conglomerate,  the  matrix  material  being  calcare- 
ous. The  quartzose  pebbles  decrease  in  size  toward  the  top,  and 
the  stratum  becomes  more  argillaceous.  There  are  many  casts, 
but  all  too  obscure  for  identification 18  feet 

38.  Massive  blue  clay;  contains  a  few  bits  of  teredo-eaten  lignite 
(probably  top  of  Cretaceous) 6  feet 

39.  Massive  sandstone ;  coarse-grained  and  almost  a  conglomerate. . . 

8  feet 

40.  Light-yellow  silicious  sandstone,  containing  a  large  Otfira  and 
numerous  obscure  casts ;  five  miles  above  Fort  Gaines.  GaJO  feet 

41.  White  calcareous  sand,  containing  a  few  obscure  casts  and  an 
Ottrea.    The  sand  sometimes  becomes  irregularly  indorated,  and 
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is  the  source  of  numbers  of  small  lime  springs ;  forms  the  lowest 
part  of  the  bluff  at  Fort  Gaines,  Georgia,  and  in  its  uppermost  10 
feet  contains  pockets  of  white  sand,  enclosed  by  black  clay,  the 
clay  resting  in  '*potholes"  in  the  limestone ;  estimated  at  200  feet. 

42.  Glauconitic  sand  filled  with  Qrypthcea  thUXf  Gabb. ;  Venericardia 
planicostaf  and  Crassatella  tumidula 8-12  feet. 

43.  Gray,  calcareous  sandy  clay,  containing  bowlders  of  clay  and  a 
few  decomposed  shells  of  Gryphxa  thirKx 15  feet. 

44.  White  and  lignitic  cross-bedded  sands,  and  sandy  gray  clay  con- 
taining one  or  two  ledges  of  ''pseudo-buhrstone'* 50  feet. 

45.  Dark  gray  argillaceous  sand,  with  few  fossils  and  fragments  of 
water- worn  clay  balls.  The  lower  part  becomes  more  fossilifer- 
ous,  containing  Osteodes  caulifera,  Venericardi  planicoata  and 
Gryhhsea  thirsie, etc 6  feet. 

46.  Greenish-gray,  fine-grained  calcareous  sand ;  very  firm,  and  hold- 
ing decomposed  shells,  mainly  bivalves 6  feet. 

47.  Coarse  glauconitic  sands  filled  with  very  large  shells  of  Osirea 
compressirostra,  Venericardia  planicoata,  and  a  small  pecten  re- 
sembling the  species  occurring  at  Yellow  bluff,  on  the  Ala,  3  feet. 

48.  Cross-bedded  yellow  sands,  the  bedding  planes  being  marked  by 
streaks  of  gray  clay 10  feet. 

49.  Yellow  and  gray  sandy  clays,  containing  occasional  beds  of  Ostrea 
compressirostra  and  Gryphcea  thirace.  The  indurated  ledges  (sel- 
dom over  two  feet  thick)  which  sometimes  occur  are  of  the  na- 
ture of  "pseudo-buhrstone,''  and  are  filled  with  bivalves,  the 
only  exception  noted  being  Turritella  mortoni  (large).  This  mem- 
ber disappears  below  the  surface  at  the  mouth  of  the  first  large 
creek  flowing  from  the  Georgia  side  below  Fort  Gaines..  .75  feet. 

50.  Light  yellow  and  gray  sandy  clays,  containing  in  the  sandier  por- 

tion bowlders  much  like  those  seen  at  BelFs  landing ;  no  fossils 
seen.  These  are  undoubtedly  the  Lower  Peach  Tree  clays  and 
sands.    They  become  more  sandy  on  ascending 170  feet. 

61.  Light  greenish  yellow  sand  filled  with  bits  of  decomposed  shells 
and  large  specimens  of  Oatrea  compreaairoatra  and  Venericardia 
planicoata,    (Interval  of  50  yards) 3  feet. 

62.  Gray  sand  filled  with  decomposed  fossils.  An  irregular  indurated 
ledge  (non-fossiliferous)  occurs  in  this  stratum.  This  is  proba- 
bly Bashi,  though  the  only  fossil  that  could  be  determined  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  is  the  small  oyster  so  common  at  the  typ- 
ical locality 18  feet. 

68.  Blue,  slightly  sandy  clay 6  feet. 

64.  Light  yellow,  silicious  (sandy)  limestone  filled  with  casts  and 
containing  pockets  filled  with  shells  of  Oatrea  compreaairoatra 
18  feet. 

65.  Gray  lignitic  sandy  clay  (Hatchetigbee) 10  feet. 
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56.  Coarse  white  saDd,  containing  {Ottrfa  diraricaia  mud  a  few  oClier 

friable  shells  in  the  npper  part.    (The  first  flexures  sinee  lemTisg 
Enfaula  occur  in  this  strata.) 12  feec 

57.  Plain  buhrstone,  rather  sandy 40  feeC 

58.  Light,  jeUowish  green  sand  containing  numbers  of  small  shells  of 

0$trta  $fnirformU 45  feet. 

50.  Buhrstone 55  feet. 

(KX  Greenish-jellow  calcareous  clay,  with  a  few  deeompoeed  fcMsils 

and  an  occasional  large  shell  of  0$trea  M^UaformU 12  feet. 

61.  White  sandy  limeatone,  with  small  shells  of  OUrta  »eUaformi$  in 
abundance  and  pockets  of  larger  sixed  shells.  Makes  capping 
ledge  to  island  at  mouth  of  Omussee  creek,  where  the  blulf  is 
about  twenty  feet  high.  This  stratum  is  made  up  of  alternate 
beds  of  hard  and  soft  strata,  aU  containing  more  or  leas  abundant 
remains  of  0$trta  $fUM/ormi*.  The  harder  strata  weather  out  into 
root-like  shapes,  and  are  sometimes  rather  argillaeeousw  Many 
return  dips  occur  in  this  stratum,  stringing  it  along  the  banks  for 
many  miles  further  than  it  would  extend  normally.  The  dips  are 
aU  steep  both  ways,  and  many^ps  in  the  suceeasicm  are  caused 
by  the  washing  out  of  their  softer  strata.  Owing  to  these  gaps 
and  return  dips,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  estimate  the  thieknesa  of 
this  stratum  with  much  accuracy.  It  dipa  below  the  sorfaee  of 
the  river  two  miles  below  G<»don.  Alabama,  and  is  last  seen  on 
the  Georgia  bank.  At  Gordon  there  is  a  very  prooouneed  retum 
dip.    Estimated  at  ( and  not  exceeding) 60  feet. 

62.  The  **Sc'ityUa  bed:"  weathers  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
""coant  up**  its  thickness.  It  is  literally  full  of  fossils,  mainly 
S^TvtfU'j  l*j^Ui  (?)  and  P^cUn  nupfru*^  with  a  few  smaller  and 
thicker  shells  of  S^^uiyna.  A  blaff  about  30  feet  high  occurs  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  Cowhatchee  creek.  Georgia 25--3i)  feet. 

63.  White  orbitoidal  limestone,  seen  first  at  Dougherty's  wood-yard 
(Georgia;,  on  the  Alabama  bank.  9  miles  by  river  from  Xeai*s 
landing,  Alabama.  The  limestone  contains  numbers  of  echinoids 
about  five  miles  above  Xeal's.  The  limestone  continues  as  far 
as  Miriam's  landing,  at  which  place  the  thickness  is 3CO  feet. 

64.  Argillaceous  and  sandy  limestone,  alternating  with  strata  of 
purer  character.  Contains  a  pecten  and  an  '>»f •••fi  very  close  to 
our  recent  riV 7'-, .'.•.:.  This  may  be  termed  the  Chattahoochee 
limestone.  It  is  well  developed  there  and  in  the  eastern  river 
bank  for  the  ^ucc»r^»ng  i«>  miles 25  feet. 

65.  Lizht  yellow  sand.  ♦M-ctainingJpockeis  of  fossils.  Where  there  are 
no  shells  the  sand  is  very  calcare«?QS.  Fossils  resemble  thoge  de- 
scric-ed  V»y  Conrad  as  Miocene  from  York  county,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland 35  feet. 

66.  Gray  sand,  siightly  calcareous 5  feet. 
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67.  Gray  calcareous  sand  filled  with^shells.  The  leading  fossil  is  a 
Mactra 10-15  feet. 

68.  Black  lignitic  sand.  This  contains  much  pyrite,  and  from  the 
efflorescence  of  ferrous  sulphate 'arises  the  name  Alum  bluff; 
varies  with  preceding 10-15  feet. 
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THE  PHOSPHATES  AND  MARLS  OF  ALABAMA. 


HISTORICAL. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  1844  I  received  from 
Mr.  J.  W.  Spencer,  of  Hamburg,  Perry  county,  a  box  of 
phosphatic  nodules  and  shell  casts.  Mr.  Spencer's  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  these  things  which  occurred  on  his 
land,  by  some  published  description  of  the  South  Carolina 
phosphates.  He  had  sent  specimens  to  Dr.  0.  U.  Shepard, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  had  analyzed  them,  and,  on  recog- 
nizing them  as  phosphates,  had  sent  his  assistant.  Dr.  Chazal, 
to  Alabama  to  investigate  the  occurrence.  Dr.  Chazal  ex- 
amined the  ground  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  phos- 
phates were  not  in  sufiScient  quantity  to  be  of  commercial 
value,  and  his  conclusion  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  our  sub- 
sequent investigations,  so  far  as  the  high  grade  phosphates 
are  concerned,  and  these  were  all  that  Dr.  Chazal  particu- 
larly examined. 

In  April,  1884,  I  went  to  Hamburg  personally  to  see  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  the  phosphates,  and  finding  in  addi- 
tion to  the  nodular  phosphates,  a  phosphatic  greensand,  and 
being  satisfied  that  the  latter,  at  least,  would  become  an  ar- 
ticle of  great  value  to  our  agricultural  interests,  I  announced 
the  fact  through  the  papers,  and  sent  Mr.  D.  W.  Langdon, 
Jr.,  Assistant  in  the  State  Geological  Survey,  to  examine  the 
occurrences  about  Hamburg  more  closely,  and  to  follow  the 
outcrop  of  these  deposits  from  Hamburg  east  and  west  across 
the  state. 


4S0  XEPOSr  Of  TKB  8XA1X  IIHIIiMII!. 

SooD  after  my  MUiomMjMi6iit,  FkoC  8IiiIiIj%  hC 
and  his  AHutent,  Prof.  Leroy  Broan,  Jr.,  cma  alw  Id  H — 
bmg  and  the  laak  named  grntlaman  waa  witfc  Mr.  Lam^diai 
in  hia  aobaeqnenl  infnnK|gaHiinB  about  Hambnqp. 

Aftafwaidaiv  Mr.  Btoon  want  into  Mawi,  BnaaaDL  md  Bar- 
boor  eoantiea»  where  he  alao  ioond  the  phnanbatf 

Mr.  Langdon  traced  the  Hamboig  de|iuaHa  acnoaa  Id  Bb- 
taw,  and  eaatwaid  to  near  Sefana.  I  aent  Mr.  John  Dand 
eC  tUa  Uuifeiailj  down  to  Summerfield,  and  aOatvaida  Id 
eaat  Dallaa  and  weatem  Antanga,  and  later  atOl,  into  tta 
aonthem  part  cC  Dallaa  eoontj,  iHiere  he  eoBeeleJ  lor  the 
aonnej  aome  valuable  notaa  of  the  oeconenee  in  ttoae  Ineal 


Haling  indioaled  in  the  newapapen»  aemral  plaeaa  at 
whieh  I  tha«i|^  the  phoaphaftea  lifcriy  to  be  load,  I  le- 
eetYed,  from  peiaooa  all  along  thia  line  of  pmbafale  oafann 
apedmena  whieh  in  moat  caana  ptoied  to  be  phoaphaticL 

Thn  in  a  Terj  abort  time,  it  waa  known  that  flie  Hvnbng 
belt  of  phoafdiatea  eztnided  from  the  Miaaianpin  line  thioogh 
Pickens,  Greene,  Hale,  Dallas,  Aotanga,  and  Elmcne  ooim- 
tiea,  while  Prof.  Broon's  examinations  showed  them  to  esiat 
in  Maoon  and  BosselL 

A  systematic  examination  of  the  specimens  in  the  collee- 
tion  of  the  Creological  Surrey  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Uniier- 
sity,  soon  revealed  the  fact  that  the  limestones  and  other 
rocks  of  the  Bipley  group  of  the  Cretaoeoos  fc»mation,  im- 
mediately ocerhing  the  Botten  Limestone,  were  in  plaeea 
more  or  lesa  phosphatic.  This  was  annoonced  in  the  news- 
papers, and  a  list  published  of  the  localities  where  the  phos- 
phates were  likely  to  occur,  and  in  a  short  time  specimens 
were  sent  op  to  the  UniTersity  from  many  localities  show- 
ing that  the  phosphates  were  very  generally  preaent  akmg 
this  belt  also  across  the  entire  state.  Examinatkms  were 
made  by  Mr.  John  Daniel,  Mr.  Langdon  and  myself  ell 
these  deposits  in  Dallas,  Wilcox,  Marengo,  and  Snmter  ooun- 
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ties  as  to  their  mode  of  oocurrenoe  and  the  thickness  of  the 
beds. 

During  the  summer  of  1884  Mr.  Langdon,  while  collect- 
ing for  Mr.  T^  H.  Aldrich  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
discovered  that  there  were  phosphatic  materials  occurring 
still  further  south  in  the  Tertiary  formation,  the  previously 
discovered  beds  being  in  the  Cretaceous. 

In  the  spring  and  early  summer  1884,  many  analyses  of 
phosphates  were  made  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  and 
later  in  the  summer  I  sent  the  specimens  collected  by  me, 
either  through  my  assistants  or  through  correspondents,  over 
to  Auburn  where  they  were  analyzed  in  the  state  laboratory 
of  the  A.  &  M.  College  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Stubbs. 
The  results  of  these  analyses  were  published  in  Bulletin 
No.  5,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  with  a  joint  report 
on  the  phosphates  of  Alabama,  by  Prof.  Stubbs  and  myself. 

The  specimens  analyzed  were  all  contributed  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  except  about  twenty,  which  were  furnished 
by  Prof.  Broun  from  the  eastern  counties  of  the  state.  The 
specimens  from  Hamburg  analyzed  at  the  state  laboratory 
were  collected  by  Messrs.  Broun  and  Langdon.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  in  this  Bulletin  No.  5  is  such  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  any  {practical  use  of  the  analyses,  and 
a  reprint  of  the  same  will  not  be  amiss. 

Soon  after  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the  phos- 
phates, hopes  ot  making  sudden  fortunes  were  raised  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  our  citizens,  but  when,  after  further  inves- 
tigation, it  seemed  improbable  that  high  grade  phosphates 
suitable  for  exportation  would  be  found  in  Alabama  in  com- 
mercial quantity,  there  came  a  reaction,  and  doubts  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  our  phosphates  are  worth  anything  at 
alL  With  the  example  of  New  Jersey  before  us,  there  should 
be  no  possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  agriculture 
in  Alabama. 
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If  we  compare  the  two  states,  New  Jersey  and  South  Car- 
olina, one  of  which  has  only  low  grade  phosphates  saitable 
for  use  at  home  bat  not  rich  enough  for  export,  the  other 
with  high  grade  phosphates  which  are  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  the  advantage  to 
the  state  at  large  is  in  favor  of  New  Jersey  with  its  low 
grade  marls.  In  South  Carolina  the  phosphates  are  either 
exported  or  manufactured  into  high  grade  fertilizers  from 
which,  in  all  probability,  the  soils  of  that  state  derive  no 
more  benefit  than  the  soils  of  other  states.*  The  marls  of 
New  Jersey,  on  the  other  hand,  are  used  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  poils  of  that  state,  and  the  result  of  twenty- five 
years  application  of  them  has  been  to  cause  the  lands  of 
New  Jersey  to  be  worth  more  per  acre  than  those  of  any  other 
state. 

With  an  abundance  of  high  grade  phosphate  only,  in  this 
state,  it  is  probable  that  our  experience  would  not  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina;  our  soils 
would  as  a  rule  be  no  better  for  it,  since  the  greater  part 
would  undoubtedly  be  exported  to  enrich  the  soils  of  some 
other  country. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation rather  than  otherwise  that  the  most  abundant  phos- 
phates of  Alabama  are  of  a  nature  which  will  probably  keep 
them  at  home.  If  they  are  used  rationally  by  our  people, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enhancement  in  the  value  of 
lands  and  the  increase  in  the  crops  due  to  their  use,  will 
represent  a  larger  amount  of  capital  than  would  the  trade  in 
exported  rock.  And  even  if  the  sums  realized  by  exporta- 
tion were  greater  the  money  would  be  in  fewer  hands,  and 
therefore  would  accomplish  less  general  good. 

It  is  discouraging  that  our  people  as  a  rule  are  so  slow  in 
taking  advantnge  of  the  natural  fertilizers  of  the  state. 

*  The  same  may  be  said  of  Florida,  whose  high  grade  phosphates 
are  now  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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This  is,  however,  in  great  measure  due  to  lack  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject ;  and  as  comparatively  little  printed  mat- 
ter comes  under  the  notice  of  the  majority  of  our  farmers 
they  can  never  be  induced  by  any  amount  of  writing  to  take 
up  these  things  which  lie  at  their  very  door. 

It  is  only  by  the  example  of  the  best  posted,  and  most 
successful  farmers  of  each  neighborhood,  who  are  willing  to 
experiment  with  these  fertilizers,  and  show  practically  their 
value,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  farmers  will  ever  be  brought 
to  use  them.  Fortunately,  in  several  parts  of  the  state,  there 
are  farmers  who  have  made  practical  field  tests  of  these 
marls,  and  from  these  as  a  center,  the  infection  will  spread  it 
it  to  be  hoped,  over  the  whole  state. 

GEOLOGICAL  AGE,   MODE    OF  OCCURRENCE,   AND   COMPOSITION    OF 

THE   PHOSPHATES. 

Phosphatic  marls  have  been  found  in  Alabama  both  in  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations,  and  for  our  present  pur- 
poses they  can  be  most  conveniently  considered  in  their  geo- 
logical relations. 

From  the  margin  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  rocks  of  the 
older  formations  of  this  state,  the  strata  of  the  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  formations,  make  up  the  whole  mass  of  the  land 
southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  margin  of  these  older 
rocks,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  inner  or  upper  margin 
of  the  lowest  of  the  Cretaceous  formations,  stretches  in  a 
curve  from  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  state  across  near 
Fayette  Court  House,  Tuscaloosa,  Centerville,  and  We- 
tumpka,  to  Columbus,  Georgia.  All  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  beds  have  a  gentle  slope  or  dip  towards  the  Gulf  of 
25  to  40  feet  to  the  mile,  and  they  occupy  the  surface  across 
the  state  in  approximately  parallel  belts,  the  oldest  beds 
furthest  north,  and  the  newer  further  towards  the  south 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  ages.  As  a  further  conse- 
quence of  this  dip  of  the  strata,  each  one  of  these  beds,^ 
while  appearing  at  the  surface  only  in  a  comparatively  nar- 
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row  belt,  passes  beneath  the  newer  beds,  and  may  be  f oimd 
below  the  surface  at  depths  constantly  increasing  as  we  go 
southward. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  ti\e  surface  outcrops  of 
the  several  divisions  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  map  accompanying  my  Agricul- 
tural Beport  for  the  years  1881-2*.  But  since  that  report 
will  probably  be  accessible  to  very  few,  I  shall  preface  the 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  marls,  by  a  short  account  of  each 
of  the  formations  in  which  they  occur: 

CRETACEOUS  FORMATION. 
Chneral  Charcydtera, 

m 

This  formation  is  made  up  of  some  2,600  to  3^600  feet  in 
thickness  of  strata,  which  are  sands,  clays,  and  limestones 
in  many  alternations.  The  subdivisions  of  the  formation 
are  four  in  number,  which  in  ascending  order  are  aa  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  Tusoaloosa. — ^This,  the  lowermost  of  the  Gretace- 
ous  series,  consists  in  the  main  of  sands  and  clays  aggre- 
gating, by  estimate,  1,000  feet  in  thickness.  The  sands  are 
usually  light  colored  and  cross-bedded ;  the  days  are  in  part 
laminated  in  which' case  they  often  hold  well  preserved  leaves 
and  other  remains  of  plants  and  occasionallv  small  beds  of 
lignite ;  and  in  part  massive  when  they  are  of  dark  red  and 
purple  colors  on  the  outcrop,  where  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
usually  of  dark  gray  color  where  fresh  and  protected  from 
the  action  of  the  weather.  The  clays  of  this  formation  are 
quite  similar  both  in  composition  and  in  their  geological 
relations,  to  the  clays  of  New  Jersey,  and  are  gradually  be- 
ing utilized  in  this  state  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-brick, 
pottery,  etc.  All  the  materials  and  the  fossils  of  the  Tus- 
caloosa formation,  and  the  numerous  beds  of  pebbles,  as 
well  as  the  cross-bedded  sands,  testify  to  the  existence  of 
currents  when  the  beds  were  deposited. 

*It  is  probable  that  a  geological  map  of  the  State  will  be  ready  for 
distribution,  by  the  time  this  Report  is  printed. 
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2.  The  EutaW. — Next  above  the  strata  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
come  those  of  the  Eutaw,  which,  like  the  former,  are  in  the 
main  composed  of  sands  and  clays,  but  which,  unlike  the 
Tuscaloosa  beds,  often  hold  grains  of  the  mineral  known  as 
greensand  or  glauconite,  essentially  a  compound  of  silica,  iron 
and  potassium,  and  of  marine  origin.  The  greensand  beds, 
upon  exposure  to  the  air,  gradually  assume  a  yellowish 
brown  or  reddish  color  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  of 
the  greensand. 

The  Eutaw  beds  in  places  hold  also  marine  shells,  usually 
much  decomposed  and  difficult  of  identification,  but  still 
proof  of  their  marine  origin.  Other  beds  of  the  Eutaw  series 
on  the  contrary  are  filled  with  leaf  impressions  and  other 
fossils  of  vegetable  origin,  in  which  they  resemble  the  un- 
derlying Tuscaloosa  beds.  The  thickness  of  the  Eutaw  may 
be  put  at  about  300  feet 

3.  The  Botten  Limestone  ob  Chalk. — Overlying  the  Eutaw 
there  is  a  great  thickness,  up  to  1,000  feet,  of  calcareous 
strata,  prevalently  a  clayey  limestone  or  indurated  marl,  but 
with  admixtures  of  clay  beds  and  of  beds  of  true  chalk  (a  soft 
friable  limestone  consisting  almost  entirely  of  microscopic 
shells,  similar  to  those  which  are  at  present  found  only  in 
the  deep  parts  of  the  sea).  At  the  base  of  this  calcareous 
formation,  as  well  as  at  its  summit,  there  are  transition 
beds  more  or  less  sandy,  grading  on  the  one  hand  into  the 
Eutaw  beds  below,  and  on  the  other  hand  into  the  Bipley 
beds  above.  It  is  in  these  transition  beds  that  the  phos- 
phates occur,  and^to  them  we  shall  accordingly  direct  special 
attention  in  the  sequel  While  the  Tuscaloosa  and  Eutaw 
divisions  continue  across  the  state  with  tolerably  constant 
characters,  the  chalk  thins  out  to  the  eastward  and  has  not 
been  identified  eastward  of  Macon  and  Bullock  Counties. 

4  The  Bipley. — ^Next  above  the  Botten  Limestone,  and 
forming  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion, lie  the  beds  of  the  Bipley  series,  so  named  from  their 
characteristic  occurrence  near  the  town  of  Bipley  in  Missis- 
sippi   These  consist  of  hard  sandy  crystalline  limestones 
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near  the  base  of  the  series  and  calcareous  clajs  and  bluish 
micaceous,  sandy  marls  above.  The  alternation  of  harder 
and  softer  beds  gives  character  to  the  topc^raphy  of  the 
country  in  which  these  rocks  occur,  and  which  in  western 
Alabama  is  known  as  the  "hill  prairie"  country. 

The  prairie  hills  are  usually  very  steep  and  abrupt,  and 
the  depression  between  them  are  filled  in  with  the  sandy 
loams  of  the  LaFayette*  formation,  usuaUy  more  or  less 
mingled  with  the  washings  of  the  calcareous  clays  which 
alternate  with  the  hard  limestone  ledges  of  the  hillsides. 
The  soils  resulting  from  these  mixtures  are  stifi^  marly  and 
in  many  cases  extremely  fertile.  Towards  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state  the  bluish,  sandy,  micaceous  marls  become  more 
prevalent  and  attain  a  very  great  thickness,  and  occupy  the 
surface  over  a  belt  nearly  100  miles  in  width.  The  well 
known  farming  lands  of  the  Cowikee  Creek  and  Bear  Creek 
in  Bussell  and  Barbour  counties  are  based  upon  these  blue 
marls.  The  thickness  of  the  Bipley  varies  between  wide 
limits,  being  perhaps  500  feet  as  a  maximum  in  west  Ala- 
bama, and  increasing  to  much  mor^  than  1,000  feet  in  east 
Alabama,  where  the  Rotten  Limestone  seems  to  be  entirely 
wanting. 

Phosphatic  Deposits  of  the  Cretaceous, 

As  before  stated,  the  phosphatic  deposits  of  our  Cretace- 
ous formations  occur  mainly  in  two  positions,  viz  :  At  the 
base  and  at  the  summit  of  the  Botten  Limestone ;  in  both 
cases  in  transition  beds  between  this  and  the  underlying  and 
overlying  rocks.  The  Rotten  Limestone  being,  as  above 
noted,  a  calcareous  clayey  formation  in  great  part,  yields 
upon  disintegration  soils  that  are  for  the  most  part  strongly 
limy,  and  colored  dark  and  sometimes  nearly  black    with 

♦This  is  the  name  given  to  that  mantle  of  red  loam  and  pebbles 
which  overspreads  the  greater  part  oi  the  southern  half  of  Alabama, 
in  many  cases  hiding  more  or  less  completely  the  older  rocks  of  the 
country.  This  formation  has  heretofore  been  described  under  the 
name  of  "Drift"  and  "Orange  Sand." 
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vegetable  matter.  The  region  formed  by  the  Botten  Lime- 
stone is  commonly  known  throughout  this  state  under  the 
names  "Black  Belt,"  "Canebrake,"  "Black  prairies,"  in  allu- 
sion to  prominent  characteristics.  The  positions  of  the  two 
areas  in  which  the  most  important  of  the  phosphatic  depos- 
its are  to  be  looked  for  as  easily  located ;  the  one  occurs 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  prairie  belt,  and  the  other 
along  its  southern  border,  in  both  cases  where  the  transition 
from  the  lime  lands  to  the  sandy  lands  is  found.  The  phos- 
phate belt  to  the  north  of  the  prairies  we  have  named  the 
Eutaw^  Hamburg y  Sdma  Belt ;  the  one  to  the  south  of  the 
prairies  is  known  as  Livingston^  Fort  Deposit,  Union  Springs 
Belt.  In  the  special  descriptions  of  these  occurrences  it  will 
be  best  to  consider  them  separately. 

1.    The  Eutaw,  Hamburg,  Selma  Belt. 

HAMBURG. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Spencer  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  sus- 
pect the  character  of  the  phosphatic  nodules  which  are  so 
abundant  about  the  old  town  of  Hamburg,  in  Perry  county. 
After  analyses  made  by  Dr.  C.  U.  Shepard,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Alabama  Geological  Sur- 
vey at  Tuscaloosa,  had  placed  beyond  doubt  the  composi- 
tion of  these  nodules,  the  locality  was  visited  and  closely 
examined  by  a  number  of  persons,  but  particularly  by  Mr. 
D.  W.  Langdon,  Jr.,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  Mr.  W. 
Leroy  Broun,  Jr.,  Assistant  Chemist  of  the  A.  &  M.  College. 
The  following  section  of  the  strata  at  Hamburg,  given  in 
descending  order,  will  show  the  mode  of  occurrence  and  gen- 
eral character  of  the  phosphatic  materials  at  that  place  : 

Sections  cut  Hamburg. 

1.    Base  of  the  Botten  Limestone.   The  beds  here  includ- 
ed contain  very  little  phosphoric  acid. 
80 
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3L  fihuidy  qJcaiecwis  stntnm,  antrix  of  the  wWhilM^  fivo 
tonx  feet  in  thirkneeB..  Where  this  bed  iMleropeimlhe 
fields  tibe  rarfftoe  of  tibe  ground  is  eofeied  widi  the  phos- 
pbstie  nodules,  whidi  sm  eoneretkniaiy  Hnsses  of  Beil| 
pfme  phosphste  of  lime,  of  exceeding  inegnlsr  nhnpe^ 
end  sizes  TSiTii^  from  smsll  pebbles  no  hager  flisa  s  pes 
to  pieces  two  ormore  inches  in  dismeter.  The  nodoles  vaiy 
slso  in  color,  from  U^ht  gnj  to  daik  brown,  end  thej  Wf 
essfly  be  recognised  bj  the  peenlisr  odor  whidi  Hiej  enit 
when  nibbed  together  or  broken.  This  odor  is  described  bf 
some  ss  ''fishy/'  by  others  ss  'Intnminoas'*  or  ''nsphthoa%" 
it  resembles  to  some  degree  the  odor  of  cmde  petraleom. 
Along  with  these  phosphatic  nodnles  sre  also  greet  mm- 
bers  of  casts  or  monlds  of  fossils,  nsnally  somewhat  won, 
and  badly  preserved,  and  consisting  of  fragments  of  ammo- 
nites, bacnliies,  nautili,  and  other  well  known  Gretaoeoiu 
forma  These  casts  haye  themselves,  in  most  cases,  been 
more  or  less  phosphatized,  and  in  some  instances  have  al- 
most entirely  lost  their  original  shape  and  stmctnre,  and  are 
then  difficnlt  to  distingaish  from  the  nodnles.  Besides 
these  there  are  great  numbers  of  the  teeth  of  sharks  and 
bones  of  saurians. 

The  nodules  are  found  as  above  stated,  in  small  numbers 
in  the  lower  beds  of  greensand,  but  more  abundantly  in  the 
next  underlying  stratum,  mainly  through  about  two  to  two 
and  a  half  feet  of  its  thickness.  In  quantity,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  Messrs.  Langdon  and  Broun,  these  nodnles 
would  average  some  two  to  eight  hundred  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  nodules  compare  favorable  in  composition  with  those 
of  South  Carolina,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  analyses  given 
below. 
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4  Hard  ledge  of  calcareous  sand,  six  to  eight  inches  in 
thickness,  and  holding  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  as  shown  by  the  subjoined  analyses. 

5.  Loose  sandy  beds,  micaceous,  with  numbers  of  sharks' 
teeth  and  in  the  upper  part  just  beneath  the  hard  ledge  No. 
4,  filled  with  the  shells  of  small  oysters.  The  division  is 
about  thirty  feet  thick,  and  holds  some  phosphoric  acid  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  analyses. 

6^  Compact  laminated  Lnds  consisting  of  white  qnartz 
grains  mixed  with  grains  of  greensand,  15  feet 

7.     Compact  blue  sands  with  greensand,  8  to  10  feet 

Beds  Nos.  6  and  7,  as  well  as  part  of  No.  5,  are  well 
exhibited  in  a  bluff  just  below  Mr.  Spencer's  house,  and  east 
of  the  road. 

The  following  pages  will  show  the  composition  (or 
rather  the  contents  of  phosphoric  acid)  of  the  various  mate- 
rials  occnrring  at  Hamburg: 

a.  The  Nodules  and  phosphatic  Casts  of  Fossils  from  Spen- 
cer's Field,  Hamburg. — The  nodules  and  phosphatic  casts 
which  cover  the  ground  in  some  parts  of  Mr.  Spencer's  field, 
have  evidently  come  from  the  disintegration  of  bed  No.  3 
above,  and  represent  the  accumulation  of  years.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  these  phosphates  in  the  origi- 
nal rock,  Mr.  Langdon,  at  my  suggestion,  had  four  pits  dug 
into  No.  3  at  different  places,  and  collected  and  weighed  the 
nodules  occurring  in  a  measured  quantity  of  the  earth  from 
different  depths  in  those  pits,  and  from  this  he  estimated 
the  amount  per  acre  of  the  phosphates  which  this  bed  would 
yield.  His  average  of  several  such  estimates  is  377.92  tons 
to  the  acre,  the  nodules  being  distributed  through  4  to  6 
feet  thickness  of  the  matrix  rock.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
pay  to  extract  these  from  the  rock,  but  where  they  have  al- 
ready b^en  weathered  out  and  lie  upon  the  surface,  there 
would  be  no  trouble  in  raking  them  up,  and  the  amount 
which  could  thus  be  gathered  is  very  considerable. 

The  Table  on  p.  460  will  show  the  composition  of  the 
higher  grade  materials  from  Spencer's  Field. 
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6,  Matrix  of  the  Nodules,  Spencer's  Field,  Hamburg. — ^It 
may  be  seen  from  the  section  (page  463)  that  the  nodules 
are  imbedded  in  a  stratum  some  five  or  six  feet  thick  The 
material  of  this  matrix  is  sandy  and  calcareous,  and  it  is 
strongly  phosphatic,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  analyses  fol- 
lowing, (page  462).  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  good  fertilizer: 
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c.  The  Greensand,  Spencer's  Fields  Hamburg. — This  bed 
is  some  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  throughout  rather 
strongly  impregnated  with  phosphoric  acid.  In  some  parts 
of  the  field,  where  exposed,  this  substance  is  indurated  into 
a  pretty  firm  rock,  but  in  other  places  it  is  friable  and  inco- 
herent, and  occasionally  it  forms  the  surface  soil  which  is 
cultivated.  The  analyses  show  a  considerable  variety  in  the 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  indurated  rock  containing 
the  largest  proportion,  the  loose  rock  next,  and  the  soil  least 
Some  of  the  analyses  made  from  picked  specimens  of  the 
hard  greensand  rock,  show  as  much  as  10  per  cent  phospho- 
ric acid,  but  as  the  average  is  a  good  deal  lower  than  this,  I 
have  inserted  in  the  table  (page  464)  only  such  analyses  as 
appear  to  represent  the  general  average  per  cent  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  greensand  taken  from  the  pits  dug  by 
Mr.  Langdon,  show  less  phosphoric  acid  than  the  samples 
taken  from  the  surface. 
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In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible 
to  concentrate  the  phosphatic  material  or  the  greensand 
grains  of  this  stratum,  Mr.  Langdon  made  some  experiments 
with  the  indurated  greensand,  loosely  pulverizing  it,  sub- 
jecting it  to  strong  mechanical  agitation,  then  separating  the 
upper  half  from  the  lower,  and  analyzing  each  as  to  its  con- 
tent of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Another  experiment 
was  made  by  stirring  the  pulverized  greensand  in  water, 
allowing  it  to  settle  and  then  determining  the  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  of  ^e  upper  and  lower  halves  as  before.  In 
neither  case  was  any  very  marked  result  obtained,  but  there 
seems  to  be  good  reason  for  thinking  that  by  some  such 
mechanical  process,  it  will  be  possible  to  concentrate  the 
phosphate  so  as  to  render  it  suitable  for  shipment 

d.  Sands  and  other  strata  underlying  the  nodule  bearing 
bed  at  Spencers,  near  Hamburg, — Samples  were  taken  of 
the  materials  underlying  the  nodule  bed,  at  intervals  of  three 
feet,  for  some  eighteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  also  of  the  indu- 
rated ledge  between  the  nodule  bed  and  the  sands.  All 
these  contain  phosphoric  acid  in  considerably  larger  pro- 
portions than  is  commonly  found  in  soils. 

The  subjoined  analyses  (page  466)  show  the  phosphoric 
acid  iii  the  different  parts  of  the  Hamburg  strata : 
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No.  39  is  eyidently  a  part  of  the  nodule  bearing  stratum 
of  which  several  analyses  have  been  given  in  a  preceding 
table  (page  462). 

NEAR   OAHABA  BIYEB. 

From  Hamburg,  Messrs.  Langdon  and  Broun  followed 
the  phosphatic  formation  eastward  to  the  Cahaba  River, 
where  the  following  geological  section  was  observed  by 
them: 

Section  near  Cahaba  River,  on  land  of  Messrs.  A.  F.  and  A. 

J.    Davis. 

1.  Botten  Limestone,  increasing  in  depth  southward. 

2.  Greensand  marl,  5  to  6  feet  thick. 

3.  Soft  cream-colored  rock,  phosphatic,  and  bearing  some 

nodules,  and  passing  below  into  a  grayish  lime- 
stone holding  the  nodules,  4  to  6  feet 

4.  Indurated  calcareous  sandy  ledge,  1  to  1^  feet 

5.  Yellow  micaceous  sand,  the  upper  part  holding  shells; 

30  feet 

6.  Dark  red  sand  containing  more  greensand  than  No. 

5,  the  red  color  due  probably  to  oxidation  of  green- 
sand, 15  feet 

7.  Indurated  ledge  similar  to  No.  4,  but  more  variable 

in  thickness,  6-12  inches. 

8.  Whitish  sand  with  few  grains  of  greensand,  10  inches. 

9.  Blue  joint  clay  varying  from  8  inches  to  4  feet  in 

thickness. 

10.  Bed  or  orange  colored  sands  similar  to  No.  6,  10 

feet 
IL     Grreensand,  four  feet  exposed  above  the  water  level 
in  Cahaba  Biver. 
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WEST  09  HAJCBUBG. 

Westward  from  Hamburg,  Mr.  Laogdon  traced  the  green- 
sand  and  accompanying  nodnle  bearing  bed,  by  Marion, 
Newbeme,  Greensboro,  Cocke's  Mill,  eta,  to  Eataw,  and 
from  correepondents  I  have  also  received  speoimens  from 
Pleasant  Bidge  and  Pickensyille.  Sabseqnently,  Judge 
Lawrence  C.  Johnson,  of  the  U.  S.  Gteologioal  Sorvey,  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  oatcrop  of  these  beds  far  into  MiseisirippL 

Between  Hamburg  and  Cocke's  Mill,  six  miles  west  of 
Greensboro,  the  greensand  bed  has  substantially  the  same 
characters  as  -at  Hamburg,  and  the  phosphatic  nodules  are 
also  similar  in  quantity  and  quality  to  those  already  de- 
scribed. I  haye  given  below  a  number  of  analyses  of  the 
different  kinds  of  phosphatic  materials  ooourring  along  this 
line.  There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  ooourrenoe 
is  not  continuous  between  Hamburg  and  Cockers  Mill,  or 
indeed  to  the  Mississippi  line.  See  analyses  49  to  60^ 
(page  471). 

On  the  Warrior  Biver  these  deposits  are  again  seen  at 
Choctaw  Bluff  and  at  the  old  Erie  landing.  At  both  places 
the  greensand  is  found  immediately  underlying  the  lower- 
most beds  of  the  Botten  Limestone.  At  Erie,  curious  sta- 
lagmitic  masses  of  indurated  sand  are  formed  in  the  loose 
sands  which  fall  down  the  face  of  the  bluff,  the  cementing 
principle  being,  as  analysis  shows,  phosphate  of  lima 
Analyses  are  found  in  the  subjoined  table  Nos.  61  and  62, 
(page  471). 

At  Eutaw  the  greensand  bed  is  well  seen  in  the  railroad 
cut  near  the  depot  .  This  greensand  contains  some  imbedded 
phosphatic  nodules,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  nodules  are 
to  be  found  in  a  whitish  sandy  calcareous  matrix,  also  seen 
in  the  railroad  cut;  at  a  well  in  the  fair  grounds;  in  a  field 
east  of  town,  belonging  to  Mr.  Kirksey ;  and  on  the  western 
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edge  of  town  at  Mr.  G.  S.  Bray's.  In  all  these  localities 
there  are  phosphatic  shell  oasts,  sharks'  teeth,  and  the  other 
fossils  common  to  the  phosphate  beds  elsewhere.  Analyses 
of  the  materials  occurring  about  Eutaw  are  seen  in  tiie  table 
(page  471),  Nos.  63,  64,  65,  66  and  67. 

Specimens  have  also  been  received  from  Pleasant  Eidge, 
from  Mr.  B.  E.  Horton,  from  the  Turkey  Creek  hills  close 
to  that  town;  and  from  Pickensville  Mr.  Walton  Harrison 
has  sent  others.  From  both  these  localities,  only  nodules 
and  phosphatic  casts  have  come,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  greensands  are  absent  For 
analyses  see  table  (page  471)  numbers  68  and  69. 

EAST   OF   HAMBURG. 

Mr.  John  Daniel,  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  went  for 
me  to  examine  the  country  east  of  Hamburg,  and  found  the 
phosphates  between  Selma  and  Summerfield,  and  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  first  named  place.  From  here  he  went  into 
Autauga  county,  following  the  line  of  the  outcrop  of  the 
phosphates  as  far  as  Prattville.  Meanwhile  I  had  received 
from  several  gentlemen  near  Selma  specimens  from  a  num- 
ber of  localities  which  proved  to  be  phosphatic,  and  in  Au- 
tauga county  Mr.  Leonidas  Howard  and  Dr.  8.  P.  Smith 
made  tolerable  thorough  examinations  of  the  vicinities  of 
Mulberry  and  Prattville,  where  the  greensand  beds  were 
discovered.  The  analyses  of  these  greensands  show  that 
they  are  valuable  fertilizers. 

Along  with  the  greensands  are  the  usual  phosphatic 
nodules  and  shell  casts,  and  near  Prattville  also  Col.  Doster's 
farm  and  Dr.  A.  S.  LIcKeithen's  place,  a  hard  phosphatic 
limestone,  which  may  some  day  be  utilized.  From  the 
vicinity  of  Wetumpka  also  came  specimens  from  Mr.  John 
Enslen  showing  that  the  greensand  deposits  extended  in 
that  direction  also.  Prof.  Broun  of  Auburn  has  traced  the 
outcrop  of  the  phosphatic  deposits  through  Maoon  and  Bus- 
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eel  connties  almost  to  the  Georgia  line,  bnt  fdfond  them  so 
deeply  covered  with  the  Bands  of  the  Lafayette  that  they 
will  hardly  be  utilized. 

We  thus  see  that  the  phosphate  oaterops  aeross  the  state 
probably  without  a  break  in  the  oontinuity,  and  with  very 
considerable  uniformity  in  composition^  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  Talnable  greensaads  an  to  be  had  mersly  for^tbe 
cost  of  digging  them  up,  for  this  whole  distancOi 

The  foUowiog  tables  (pages  472  and  478)  show  the  com- 
position of  the  materials  which  have  been  collected  from  the 
various  localities  east  of  Hamburg. 
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474         BBFOBT  OV  THE  8TATI  OBQLOGIBT. 


It  has  already  been  said  aboTO  Uuit  Prol  Leroy  Broun, 
Jr.,  of  Anbam,  was  sent  to  examine  the  phosphatic  deposits 
in  theeastem  part  of  the  state.  His  report  to  Prol  Stnbbs 
is  giTen  in  fall  in  Bnlletin  Na  5  of  the  Agricoltoral  Com- 
mission, and  from  this  report  I  take  the  following  notes : 

The  phosphatic  formation  was  first  recc^nized  by  lb. 
Bronn  on  the  place  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Nobles,  &  36,  T.  17,  K  83^ 
and  it  consists  of  a  greensand  underlying  the  superficial 
loams  and  days.  The  same  greensand  was  also  found  at 
seTeral  other  localitiee»  as  at  Mr.  Frank  Howard's,  Su  22,  T. 
16,  K  23,  also  a  mile  east  of  Mr.  Howard's  and  on  the  Mr. 
J.  M.  Comer's  place,  four  miles  southeast  of  Tuakegee. 
Thence  eastward  the  greensand  bed  was  traced  to  Smith's 
Store,  to  within  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Society  Hill, 
and  within  one  mile  of  Marrin.  The  analyses  which  are 
presented  (page  475)  ol  the  sjiecimens  collected  by  Mr.  Broon, 
show  that  the  marl  is  not  Tery  strongly  phosphatic,  and 
being  moreorer  deeply  covered  by  the  sands  of  a  later  for- 
mation, is  not  likely  to  become  ol  much  importance. 

The  measurements  of  Mr.  Broun  show  that  the  greensand 
is  quite  thick,  averaging  perhaps  over  six  feet 
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476         BKPOBT  OF  THE  STATE  OBOLOaiBT. 

2.  The  Ltvinoston,  Fobt  Deposit,  Union  Spbings  Belt. 

The  rocks  of  this  belt  crop  out  across  the  state,  along  the 
southern  border  of  the  prairie  region,  just  as  those  of  the 
first  named  belt,  appear  as  a  border  along  the  northern  edge 
of  the  prairies. 

The  localities  are,  of  conrse,  very  numerous,  and  as  some 
of  the  rocks,  especially  the  hard  crystalline  limestone,  ap- 
pear to  contain  uniformly  a  high  percentage  of  phosphoric 
acid,  the  aggregate  amount  of  this  substance  is  very  great 

The  mode  of  occurence  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  die  rocks 
of  this  belt  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  above  described, 
yiz:  It  is  found  impregnating  the  silicious  limestone  and 
white  calcareous  marls,  as  well  as  greensand  marls,  and  is 
also  seen  in  concretionary  masses  of  nearly  pure  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  in  the  moulds  and  casts  of  fossils,  which  are  all 
strongly  phosphatic,  having  nearly  the  same  composition  as 
the  nodular  phosphates  themselves.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  wherever  the  original  substance 
of  the  shell  is  present  in  any  of  these  fossil  remains,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  exogyras  and  gryphaecutj  of  the  oyster  fam- 
ily, so  abundant  throughout  the  prairie  region,  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers  the 
upper  or  Bipley  group  of  the  Cretaceous  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing well  marked  divisions : 

First  Yellow  sands  about  fifty  feet,  holding  in  many 
localities  large  beds  of  highly  phosphatic  shell  casts. 

Second.  Dark  gray  micaceous  sandy  clays  and  clayey 
sands,  about  100  feet  thick,  traversed  by  hard  ledges  of  sim- 
ilar materials,  and  not  very  prolific  of  fossils.  In  these  beds 
we  find  at  many  localities  a  bed  of  .phosphatic  greensand 
full  of  soft  pulverized  carbonate  of  lime.  This  greensand  is 
some  three  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  contains  about  1.5  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  has  been  very  successfully 
used  as  a  fertilizer.  This  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  the  phosphatic  materials  oecuring  in  this  belt,  and  sev- 
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eral  analyses  are  given  below,  from  which  its  composition 
may  be  seen. 

Third.  Thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  of  a  bluish  argillaceous 
limestone,  with  great  numbers  of  Cretaceous  shells,  which 
are,  however,  mostly  in  the  form  of  casts,  and  strongly  phos- 
phatic.  Along  with  these  are  irregularly  shaped  nodules  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  Ham- 
burg belt,  and  in  most  of  the  localities  examined  we  find  be- 
low this  fossiliferous  bed  a  stratum  of  silicious  limestone  of 
very  variable  thickness,  which  also  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  phospate  of  lime.  It  is  quite  possible  also  that  some 
of  the  hard  bands  which  traverse  the  sands  next  to  be  de- 
scribed are  also  phosphatic. 

Fourth.  Some  sixty  feet  or  more  of  sands  of  various  col- 
ors, with  indurated  bands  passing  though  them.  As  a  rule, 
these  sands  are  not  very  markedly  fossiliferous,  but  the 
hard  ledges  usually  hold  great  numbers  of  exogyras  and 
gryphcBOS.  As  stated  above,  it  seems  probable  that  some  of 
the  silicious  phosphatic  rocks,  of  which  analyses  are  given 
(page  485),  belong  to  this  division  of  the  Ripley.  This  seems 
all  the  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  uppermost 
strata  of  the  Botten  Limestone  itself,  which  follow  next  be- 
low the  sands  in  question,  hold  in  some  cases  a  very  notable 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  is  shown  by  the  an- 
alyses of  specimens  collected  from  the  vicinity  of  Idving- 
ston.  These  specimens  were  all  taken  from  the  surface,  and 
appear  to  be  in  most  cases  only  the  crumbling  or  disinte- 
grated portions  of  the  Rotten  Limestone,  and  yet  when  the 
compact  rock  immediately  underlying  these  phosphatic  frag- 
ments is  examined,  it  usually  shows  a  very  small  proportion 
of  phosphoric  acid.  In  all  cases  the  shell  casts  were  phos- 
phatic. The  specimens  about  Livingstone  were  collected  by 
the  writer  in  company  with  Dr.  R.  D.  Webb,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  geological  and  topographical  features  of  Sumter 
county  is  extensive  as  well  as  accurate.  Many  years  ago  Dr. 
Webb  made  analyses  of  some  of  these  very  materials,  and  in 
the  newspapers  called  attention  to  the  comparatively  large 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  which  they  contained. 
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2.  The  LniNOSiON,  Fort  Deposit,  Union  Springs  Belt. 

The  rocka  of  this  belt  crop  out  across  the  state,  along  the 
soutlierD  border  of  the  prairie  region,  just  as  those  of  the 
first  named  belt,  appear  as  a  border  along  the  northern  edge 
of  the  prairies. 

The  localities  are,  of  course,  very  numerous,  and  as  some 
of  the  rocks,  especially  the  hard  crystalline  limestone,  ap- 
pear to  contain  uniformly  a  high  percentage  of  phosphoric 
acid,  the  aggregate  amount  of  this  substance   is  very  great 

The  mode  of  occurence  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  rocks 
of  this  belt  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  above  described, 
viz :  It  is  found  impregnating  the  silicious  limestoDe  and 
white  calcareous  marls,  as  well  as  greensand  marls,  and  is 
also  seen  in  concretionary  masses  of  nearly  pure  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  in  the  moulds  and  casts  of  fossils,  which  are  all 
strongly  phosphatic,  having  nearly  the  same  compositioD  as 
the  nodular  phosphates  themselves.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  wherever  the  original  substance 
of  the  shell  is  present  in  any  of  these  fossil  remains,  as  ia 
the  case  with  tlie  exogyras  and  grt/phaean,  of  the  oyster  fam- 
ily, so  abundant  throughout  the  prairie  region,  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers  the 
upper  or  Ripley  group  of  the  Cretaceous  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing well  marked  divisions ; 

First  Yellow  sands  about  fifty  feet,  holding  in  many 
localities  large  beds  of  highly  phosphatic  shell  casts. 

Second.  Dark  gray  micacenus  sainlj  days  and  clayey 
Bauds,  about  100  feet  thick,  traTersed  by  hard  ledges  of  sim- 
ilar materials,  and  not  very  prolific  of  foasilB.  In  these  beds 
we  find  at  many  localities  a  bed  of  phosphatic  greensand 
full  of  soft  pulverized  carbonate  of  lime.  This  greenRaod  i 
some  tliree  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  coutaius  about 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  has  Vieeii  very  scooe 
used  as  a  fertilizer.  This  is  probably  the  most  ;is 
of  the  phosphatic  materials  oocuring  in  t 
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eral  analyses  are  given  below,  from  which  its  composition 
may  be  seen. 

Third.  Thirty  to  thitty-five  feet  of  a  bluish  argillaceous 
limestone,  with  great  mimbers  of  Cretaceous  shells,  which 
are,  however,  mostly  in  the  form  of  casta,  and  strongly  pbos- 
phatic  Along  with  these  are  irregularly  shaped  nodules  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  Ham- 
burg belt,  and  in  most  of  the  localities  examined  we  find  be- 
low this  fossiliferous  bed  a  stratum  of  silicious  limestone  of 
very  variable  thickness,  which  also  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  phospate  of  lime.  It  is  quite  possible  also  that  some 
of  the  hard  bands  which  traverse  the  sands  next  to  be  de- 
scribed are  also  pbosphatic. 

Fourth.  Some  sixty  feet  or  more  of  sands  of  various  col- 
ors, with  indurated  bauds  passing  tbongh  them.  As  a  rule, 
these  sands  are  not  very  markedly  fossiliferous,  but  the 
hard  ledges  usually  hold  great  numbers  of  exogyras  and 
gryph(eaa.  As  stated  above,  it  seems  probable  that  some  of 
ihe  silicious  phosphatic  rocks,  of  which  analyses  are  given 
(page  485),  belong  to  this  division  of  the  Bipley.  This  seems 
all  the  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  uppermost 
strata  of  the  Batten  Limestone  itself,  which  follow  next  be- 
low the  saodB  in  question,  hold  in  some  cases  a  very  notable 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  is  shown  by  the  an- 
alyses of  specimens  collected  from  the  vicinity  of  Idving- 
ston.  These  specimens  were  all  taken  from  the  surface,  and 
appear  to  be  is  most  oases  only  the  crumbling  or  disinte- 
grated portions  of  the  Botten  Limestone,  and  yet  when  the 
oompact  rook  immediately  nnderlyingthese  phosphatic  frag- 
ments i«  exfuuiiiKil,  it  ii.-iually  shows  a  very  small  proportion 
of  phosphoric  acid.  In  all  cases  the  shell  casts  were  phos- 
phatic. The  apocimBHs  abnat  LivingstonR  were  colleistedby 
the  writer  iu  company  with  Dr.  R.  D.  Webb,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  geoLofjio&l  and  topographical  feiitures  of  Sumter 
„  ^^  ;n>onr;itr.  '^'imy  years  ago  Dr. 
-if  t'  materials,  and  in 

^iiratively  large 
jRontained. 
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It  seems  farther  probable  that  throughout  the  Botten 
Limestone  there  are  beds  in  which  the  proportion  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  is  very  considerable,  or  in  which  at  least  the 
shell  casts  are  strongly  phosphatic.  This  is  shown  by  the  an- 
alyses given  (page  485)  of  phosphatic  shell  casts  obtained 
from  Boligee  in  Greene  county,  and  from  a  locality  between 
Newbem  and  Uniontown,  seven  miles  from  the  first  named 
place.  Both  of  these  localities  are  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  border  of  the  Botten  Limestone. 

Analyses  illustrating  the  composition  of  the  phosphatio 
materials  occurring  in  the  Botten  Limestone  itself  are  given 
in  the  table  (page  485),  numbers  111  to  120  inclusive. 

The  phosphates  of  the  strata  which  overlie  the  Botten 
Limestone  and  which  are  included  in  the  Bipley  group  have 
been  examined  from  a  number  of  localities  below  noted,  and 
their  description  may  perhaps  be  best  given  in  geographical 
order.  In  describing  the  specimens,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
mark,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  their  geological  posi- 
tion also  by  referring  them  to  one  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  Bipley  group  given  on  a  preceding  page. 

Sumter  County, — At  Livingston,  in  addition  to  the  phos- 
phatic materials  already  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  Bot- 
ten Limestone  itself,  there  is,  at  the  negro  graveyard  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  town,  an  outcrop  of  a 
silicious  limestone  or  calcareous  sandstone  strongly  phos- 
phatic, and  a  good  many  feet  below  it  a  clayey  limestone 
with  about  half  a  per  cent,  of  pliosphoric  acid.  The  silici- 
ous rock  lies  upon  a  hill  of  considerable  height,  and  proba- 
bly belongs  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  or  the  lower  part 
of  the  third  division  above  givea.  The  argillaceous  lime- 
stone probably  belongs  to  the  Botten  Limestone.  Analyses 
of  these  rocks  are  given  in  the  table  (page  485),  numbers 
118  and  121.  Just  across  the  ridge  over  Sucarnochee,  on  the 
road  to  York,  the  argillaceous  limestone  with  phosphatized 
shell  easts  (third  division  above)  outcrops  along  the  road 
leading  up  the  hill.  None  of  these  have  been  analyzed,  but 
they  are  of  the  usual  character. 
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At  Coatopa  the  same  clayey  limestone  may  be  seen  on  the 
land  of  Mr.  John  Wiatt.  This  rock  has  a  good  deal  of  glau- 
conite  and  is  highly  fossiliferous,  the  fossils  being  mostly  in 
the  form  of  phosphatized  casts.  Analyses  both  of  the  lime- 
stone and  of  the  shell  casts  have  been  made,  numbers  122 
and  123.  In  the  same  locality  there  is  a  highly  calcareous 
greensand  marl,  full  of  lumps  of  pulverulent  carbonate  of 
lime.  This  material,  by  reason  of  its  comparatively  high 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  as  well  as  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  will  made  an  excellent  fertilizer,  where  it  can  be  had 
without  much  cost  for  freight.  Analyses,  numbers  124,  125 
and  126,  (page  485). 

At  Moscow,  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  the  strata  of  this 
horizon  outcrop  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Here  we  have 
the  silicious  rock,  the  clayey  limestone  and  the  shell  casts, 
and  a  few  miles  north  of  the  town,  at  Dr.  Kelley's,  the  green- 
sand  marls.     Analyses,  numbers  127,  128,  129,  (p.  485). 

Marengo  County. — In  Marengo  county  the  rocks  of  this 
horizon  may  be  followed  along  a  line  leading  from  Moscow 
through  Jefferson,  Nixon's  Store,  etc.  They  occur  near  C.  C. 
Shields,  south  of  Dayton,  and  all  along  the  Linden  and 
Prairie  Bluff  road  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  county.  The 
materials  which  have  been  analyzed  come,  in  this  county, 
from  two  horizons,  viz :  The  upper  strata  of  the  Rotten 
Limestone  or  the  immediately  overlying  beds  of  the  Eipley, 
and  the  sandy  beds  which  form  the  uppermost  division  of 
the  Ripley  as  above  indicated. 

1.  Immediately  south  of  the  town  of  Dayton  the  soil  is  a 
strongly  tenacious  calcareous  clay,  imbedded  in  which  are 
numerous  clayey  phosphatic  concretions  which  are  different 
from  anything  seen  elsewhere.  If  found  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, these  could  no  doubt  be  utilized,  since  they  contain  a 
very  considerable  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  as  shown 
by  the  subjoined  analyses,  numbers  130  and  131,  (page  485). 

2.  In  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Ripley  group,  which  are 
in  the  main  yellow  micaceous  sands,  there  are  at  intervals 
beds  of  shells,  or  rather  of  the  casts  of  shells,  in  some  cases 
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fiye  or  six  feet  in  thickness.  These  shell  casts  are  almost 
pure  phosphate  of  liiie,  and  as  they  are  loosely  imbedded 
in  the  sands  and  in  large  quantity,  they  may  nndonbtedly 
be  dog  out,  ground  up  and  used  with  profit  Near  Mr. 
Bailey's,  between  Dayton  and  Linden,  there  is  at  the  Capt 
Saunders  place  a  thick  bed  densely  packed  with  these  shell 
casts.  Also  near  C.  C.  Shields,  on  the  road  to  Prairie  Blufl^ 
and  on  the  Shiloh  road  there  are  many  cuts  worn  by  the 
roads  in  the  yellow  sands,  and  in  these  cuts  these  shell  beds 
appear.  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  casts  from  this  locality 
appears  on  page  185,  number  132. 

Further  south  also  in  T.  15,  R  4,  in  a  belt  running  east 
and  west  through  the  second  tier  of  sections  of  the  town- 
ship, these  shell  beds  are  met  with  in  many  localities.  One 
of  the  analyses  (page  485)  shows  the  composition  of  an  aver- 
age of  the  shell  casts  from  three  localities  on  Thos.  Boozer's 
land.  Number  133.  These,  as  well  as  most  of  the  clayey 
phosphates  from  near  Dayton,  were  collected  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence R  Smith,  to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  much  infor- 
mation concerning  the  occurrence  of  the  phosphatic  mate- 
rial in  Marengo  county. 

These  shell  casts  appear  to  promise  more  than  any  of  the 
other  materials  observed  in  Marengo,  for  they  are  found  in 
sufficient  quantity,  are  easily  accessible,  and  if  the  composi- 
tion in  other  localities  is  approximately  similar  to  that  of 
the  specimens  analyzed,  they  are  rich  enough  in  phosphoric 
acid.  It  seems  probable  that  they  will  all  be  found  to  be 
very  highly  phosphatic,  since  the  specimens  from  near  Re- 
hobeth  from  the  same  geological  horizon  show  a  similar 
composition.     See  analysis  number  139,  (page  45.) 

Wilcox  Coiiuft/, — This  phosphatic  belt  ma}*^  be  traced  all 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  county  from  Prairie  Bluff 
to  Snow  Hill.  The  phosphates  appear  to  come  from  three 
distinct  geological  horizons,  viz  : 

1.  The  argillaceous  limestone  with  shell  casts  which 
make  up  the  third  division  of  the  Kipley  group.  Every- 
where at  this  horizon  hard  brown  colored  shell  casts  of  phos- 
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phate  of  lime  are  seen  wherever  the  limestone  has  been  ex- 
posed to  weathering.  Samples  of  these  phosphatic  casts 
have  been  collected  from  Prairie  Bluff,  Old  Canton  Landing 
and  vicinity,  near  Bridgeport,  at  mouth  of  Tear  Up  Creek, 
and  eastward  out  to  Snow  Hill,  and  associated  with  them  at 
all  these  localities  we  find  hard  crystalline  phosphatic  lime- 
stone and  calcareous  sandstone,  the  limestone  being  in 
places  very  silicious,  so  as  to  approach  sandstone  in  com- 
position. We  have  no  analyses  of  the  shell  casts  from  Wil- 
cox, but  they  are  in  all  respects  like  those  from  Coatopa  and 
other  localities  along  this  belt.  At  Prairie  Bluff  there  is  a 
sandstone  much  used  for  building  purposes,  which  has  a 
good  deal  of  phosphoric  acid,  averaging  perhaps  .5  of  a  per 
cent.     See  analysis  (page  486),  No.  134. 

The  silicious  limestone,  which  may  be  a  variety  of  the 
preceding,  is  more  strongly  phosphatic,  and  a  specimen 
from  a  locality  about  a  mile  north  of  Prairie  Bluff  contained 
over  8  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid.  No.  135.  A  similar  phos- 
phatic sandy  limestone  from  John  Pettway's  land,  in  Gee's 
Bend,  has  even  more.     See  No.  137,  (page  486.) 

A  somewhat  similar  rock,  but  less  strongly  phosphatic, 
was  analyzed  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Beck's  land  near  Bridgeport. 
No.  136,  (page  486.) 

Again,  at  Snow  Hill  the  same  rock,  a  specimen  of  which 
from  L.  Moore  contains  nearly  10  per  cent.  No.  142,  (page 
486.) 

2.  In  the  upper  strata  of  the  Kipley  group  in  all  these 
localities  occur  the  phosphatic  shell  casts,  analogous  to 
those  described  from  near  Shields',  in  Marengo,  and  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  near  Snow  Hill,  the  phosphatic 
greensand,  which  is  probably  analogous  to  that  occurring  at 
Coatopa  and  near  Moscow.  Some  of  the  shell  casts  from 
Rehobeth,  a  few  miles  north  of  Prairie  Bluff,  have  been 
analyzed  and  contain  over  23  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid. 
No.  139.  Associated  with  these  casts  are  numerous  rounded 
lumps  of  a  sandy  calcareous  character  containing  some  phos- 
phoric acid.     No.  138,  (page  486.) 
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The  greensand  has  been  beet  tested,  both  by  snalTsis  and 
by  actual  field  experiment^  from  the  bed  oocnxring  at  W.  8L 
PorifoVs,  Snow  HilL  This  contains  abont  L5  per  cent  oi 
phosphoric  acid,  bat  a  large  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  loose,  easUv  cmmbled  form,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most 
Taluable  of  natural  fertilisers  where  it  can  be  spread  upon 
the  soil  without  too  mnch  expense.  See  No.  140,  (psfipe  486.) 
This  is  analogous  to  the  greensand  marl  from  near  Coatopa^ 
and  from  various  localities  in  Dallas  contiguous  to  the  Wil- 
cox line,  as  shown  below. 

There  is  an  indurated  bed  usuaUy  associated  with  tiie 
greensand  which  contains  even  a  higher  percentage  of  plia»- 
phoric  acid,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  analysis  No.  141,  (page 
486l) 

Datta»  County. — ^The  same  rocks  occur  along  the  southeni 
line  of  this  county  at  Tilden,  Richmond,  Carlowrille,  Minier 
Station,  etc.,  where  we  find  both  the  greensand  bed  and  be- 
low it  the  silicious  phosphatic  limestone  or  calcareous  sand- 
stone, of  which  several  analyses  are  presented.  From  these 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  limestone  has  a  verv  variable  com- 
position.  Nos.  144, 145. 146. 147, 151. 152, 154,  f  pages  4S6-7.» 
TTith  this  are  everywhere  found  phosphatic  shell  casta 
No.  153,  >  pa^e  4S7.  •  The  greensand  marl  appears  to  be  of 
more  uniform  composition,  as  shown  by  analyses  Nos.  143, 
14^,  149.  151L   pages  436-7.  • 

L"*.ci»ih^  CV*  »*/«/»/  n,»t^  Eo'if  iro  I'^L — Be  vend  Dallas  countv 
very  few  examinations  have  been  made,  but  some  specimens 
have  been  sent  to  the  Universitv  which  show  the  existence 
of  this  line  of  ph«:>spbatie  rooks  nearly  to  the  eastern  line  of 
the  State.  The  phosphatic  ^rreensand  crosses  Lowndes  a 
short  dLstanoe  bel«]»w  Bragp's  Store. 

Berweec  Fi>rt  Dep«>sit  and  Calhoan  Stations  the  silicious 
lim«es;'.»Le  occurs  s*>me times  in  rounJeJ.  apparently  water- 
won;  frairments,  <.ine  of  which  has  been  analyzed.  No.  155, 
•  page  4^7. 

A^^ii;.  at  Strata,  in  the  northern  part  of  Crenshaw  county, 
we  ^d  the  same  rock.  Analysis  No.  156,  >  page  487.  i  Along 
with  it  are  great  numbers  of  phosphatized  shell  casts. 
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At  Olustee  Creek,  in  northern  Pike,  a  limestone  with  a 
moderate  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  has  been  found,  but 
the  main  phosphatic  belt  will  probably  be  found  further 
north  in  the  lower  part  of  Montgomery  county.  See  analy- 
sis 157,  (page  487.) 

The  crystallince  limestone  of  Chunnenugga  Bidge  at 
Union  Springs,  in  Bullock  county,  is  also  phosphatic,  as 
well  as  the  limestone  cropping  out  on  the  banks  of  Cuba- 
hatchee  Creek  in  Macon  county.  No.  162  and  163,  (page 
487.) 

From  Dr.  C.  B.  Leitner,  Flora,  Bullock  county,  I  get  a 
number  of  specimens  of  a  phosphatic  clay  marl,  which  al- 
though not  very  rich  in  phosphates,  might  yet  be  advan- 
tageously used  where  the  cost  of  transportation  and  appli- 
cation to  the  soil  would  not  be  too  great.  For  analyses  see 
Nos.  158,  459, 160,  161,  (page  487). 

Along  the  Chattahoochee  river,  phosphates,  nodules,  etc., 
have  been  observed  in  small  quantities  at  several  places, 
e.  y.,  near  the  mouth  of  Uchee  Creek,  on  Mr.  Blackman*s 
place  above  Eufaula,  etc.,  but  no  analyses  have  yet  been 
made  of  them. 

The  tables  on  pages  485-7  show  at  a  glance  the  composition 
of  the^various  materials  above  mentioned.  They  are  arranged 
first,  as  to  their  geological  horizon,  and  secondly,  as  to  geo- 
graphical position.  The  several  materials  are  (beginning 
with  the  lowermost,  geologically):  1st,  a  silicious  limestone 
of  very  variable  composition,  with  which  are  associated 
numerous  phosphatized  shell  casts.  This  appears  at  Mos- 
cow, at  Prairie  Bluff,  in  Gee's  Bend,  at  Minter  Station  and 
at  Snow  Hill. 

Above  this  we  find  in  many  of  the  localities  a  fine  green- 
sand  marl  containing  about  1.5  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
e.  gr.,  at  Coatopa,  near  Moscow,  at  Tilden,  and  at  Snow  Hill. 
At  Eufaula  the  dark  gray  micaceous  marls  have  a  small  per- 
centage of  phoshoric  acid.  Analyses  164,  165,  166,  p.  487. 
In  these  micaceous  sands  the  greensand  bed  is  located.  The 
greensand  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  materials  occur- 


ring  in  the  Upper  Cretedeons,  nnlees  it  slioold  tmn  out  tbai 
the  shell  casts  occorring  in  the  uppermost  ssaidi  (e.  91,  at  OL 
-0.  Shields'  and  Bailey's,  in  Marengo,  and  near  Behobelii  in 
Wiloox,)  are  present  in  Terj  great  qnantity,  and,  as  now 
seems  to  be  tlie  case,  yeiy  generally  distributed  tliroiq^bcNit 
ihe  country.  This  bed  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  aboTe 
the  silicious  limestone  and  shell  casts  above  mentioned;  tiie 
distance  between  the  two  being  probably  over  100  feet 
The  casts  themselyes  are  easily  pulyerised,  unlike  those  00* 
•curring  in  the  lower  bed. 
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THE  TERTIABT  FOBMATIOX. 


Of^a0rral  Ch^Btntien  ^oA  S 


Tbft  wlirife  thidoMem  of  ifce  sinte  of  ifce 
tioa  oa  the  ^Mmma  «d  ToMbigbw  Biigi» 
anl  1,700  feet,  while  oa  tlie  ChattdMwchee  it  is  ahoat  IJM 


We  have  adopted  the  foOovi^  faa4old  dimi»  cf  the 


f4f    TheWldte 

i3»    The 

i2f    The  Bnriustone,  and 

/If    The  L^nilie 
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(It  THE   UGSinC. 

TbU  is  the  most  maAsiTe  of  the  sab-dirisioiis  of  the  Ter- 
tiary, having  a  thickness  which  can  hardlj  be  less  than  900 
feet  It  also  presents  a  greater  variety  in  mineral  compo- 
sition, as  well  as  in  fossils,  than  the  other  divisions^  In  the 
most  general  terms,  the  Lignitic  strata  are  cross-bedded 
sands,  thin  bedded  or  laminated  sands,  laminated  clays  and 
clayey  sands,  and  beds  of  lignite,  as  well  as  lignitic  matter 
which  merelv  colors  the  sands  and  clavs.  With  these  are 
found  iuter-bed'led  at  several  horizons  strata  containing 
mariDe  fossils.  For  the  sake  of  greater  convenience  of  de- 
scription we  present  this  Lignitic  division  in  seven  sections, 
each  of  which  is  characterized  bv  one  or  more  beds  of  ma- 
rine  fossils  included  in  it.  These  sections  are  as  follows, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  or  oldest : 
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(a)  The  Midway  or  Pine  Barren  section ;  Clayton  lime- 
stone.— The  thickness  of  this  section  along  the  Alabama 
and  Tombigbee  Biyers  is  perhaps  25  feei  The  strata  are  a 
white  argillaceous  limestone  holding  a  large  fossil  of  the 
nautUus  family,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  horizon,  cal- 
careous sands  and  a  crystalline  limestone  with  turriteUas^ 
cardiUis  and  corals.  This  section  is  best  seen  in  eastern 
Wilcox  on  Pine  Barren  Creek,  and  in  adjoining  part  of 
Butler  in  the  little  Texas  region,  but  the  upper  or  Nautilus 
rock  occurs  at  Midway  on  the  Alabama  Biver  and  westward 
across  Marengo.  In  going  eastward  we  find  the  rocks  of 
this  section  increasing  in  thickness  till  on  the  Chattahoochee 
it  includes  over  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness  of  limestones 
and  other  calcareous  strata. 

(b)  The  Black  Bluff  section. — We  find  some  difficulty  in 
determining  the  exact  thickness  of  the  strata  of  this  section, 
since  on  the  Tombigbee  the  strata  outcrop  over  a  surface 
which  would,  with  uniform  dip,  correspond  to  a  thickness  of 
over  two  hundred  feet ;  while  on  the  Alabama,  and  more 
particularly  inland  in  the  eastern  part  of  Wilcox  county,  the 
thickness  is  not  greater  than  thirty  five  or  forty  feei  Since 
80  feet  of  these  beds  are  seen  in  superposition  at  one  locality, 
(Black  Bluff)  we  think  that  the  maximum  thickness  cannot 
be  less  than  one  hundred  feet. 

The  characteristic  strata  of  nearly  the  whole  of  this  section 
are  black  or  very  dark  brown  clays,  which  are  in  part  fossil- 
iferous.  These  clays  underlie  the  Flativoods  of  western  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  but  towards  the  east  they  become 
much  more  calcareous  and  form  the  basis  of  some  fine  farm- 
ing lands  with  black  limy  soils.  This  section  has  not  been 
identified  eastward  of  Butler  county. 

(c)  The  Naheola  and  Matthews'  Landing  section. — It  is 
difficidt  to  give  the  exact  thickness  of  the  strata  of  this  sec- 
tion also,  since  it  varies  on  the  two  rivers  Alabama  and 
Tombigbee,  and  thins^  down  towards  the  east  and  does  not 

appear  at  all  on  the  Chattahoochee.    We  have  placed  the 
82 
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ihiokness  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet ;  the  strata  are  gray  sandy  clays  in  the  main,  alternating 
with  cross  bedded  sands.  The  beds  of  dark  sandy  and 
glauoonitic  days  containing  marine  fossils  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  section.  At  Naheola,  on  the  Tombigbee,  the  upper  and 
more  glauoonite  part  of  the  bed  is  most  prominent,  while  at 
Matthews'  Tianding  on  the  Alabama,  the  lower  part  of  the 
bed,  dark  gray  sandy  chiys  form  the  bluffi 

(d)  The  Nanafalia  and  Goal  Bluff  section. — The  strata  of 
tius  section  are  200  feet  in  thickness  and  consist  of  about 
50  feet  of  gray  sandy  clays  at  top,  which  show  a  tendency  to 
indurate  into  tolerably  firm  rocks  resembling  Tery  oloselj 
some  of  the  strata  of  the  Burhstone.  Below  thia»  about 
eighty  feet  of  sand  beds,  often  stron^y  glauconitic  chanus 
terised  throughout  by  shells  of  a  snudl  oyster,  Oryphcea 
thirstr^  Near  the  base  of  this  sandy  division  there  is  a  bed 
about  twenty  feet  thick  literally  packed  with  these  sheila 
Below  the  GhryphsBa  thirsie  beds  follow  some  seyentyfeet 
of  cross  bedded  sands,  glauoonitic  and  apparently  doToid  of 
fossils,  including  about  ten  feet  aboTe  the  base  of  the  sec- 
tion, a  bed  of  lignite  which  varies  in  thickness  from  four  to 
seven  feet  The  Nanafalia  section  retains  its  thickness  and 
general  character  across  the  state  to  the  Chattahoochee. 

(e)  The  BelVs  Tianding  of  Tuseahoma  section. — ^This  is 
liO  feet  in  thickness  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers, 
and  this  thickness  is  retained  across  the  state  to  the  Chatta- 
hoochee. The  lithological  characters  also  are  practically 
the  same  throughout,  but  in  the  western  part  of  the  stale 
the  section  includes  two  important  beds  of  marine  fossik 
and  a  third  quite  small  and  apparently  unimportant  To- 
wards the  east  these  beds  disappear.  These  fossiliferous 
beds  ai>e  interstratified  with  yellowish  sands  in  the  upper 
and  rather  heavy  bedded  sandy  clays  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  section.  The  upper  marine  bed,  called  the  Bellas  Land- 
ing marl,  is  aK>ut  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  forty  feet 
of  sandy  strata  over  it  The  middle  bed  is  called  the  Gregg's 
TAUtling  marl,  and  it  is  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  below  the 
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preceding ;  it  is  about  five  feet  in  thickness.  The  lower- 
most of  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  this  section  is  only  about 
one  foot  in  thickness  and  lies  about  fifty  feet  below  the 
Gregg's  Landing  bed.  It  is  highly  glauconitic,  but  does  not 
contain  any  great  variety  of  fossils.  The  Bell's  Landing 
marl  is  distinguished  from  all  others  in  Alabama  by  the 
great  size  of  the  shells  it  contains.  Eastward  of  the  Ala- 
bama river  there  are  very  few  fossils  seen  in  the  strata  of 
this  section. 

(f)  The  Wood's  BluflE  or  Bashi  section.— This  is  80  to  85 
feet  in  thickness.  The  uppermost  30  feet  consist  of  brown 
clays  passing  into  a  greensand.  which  holds  a  great  variety 
of  finely  preserved  marine  shells.  Below  this  greensand 
marl  are  dark  gray  sandy  clays  with  four  or  five  thin  beds 
of  lignite  within  the  first  twenty-five  feet,  succeeded  by 
about  30  feet  of  cross-bedded  sands,  with  a  two  foot  seam  of 
lignite  at  the  base.  This  section  extends  entirely  across  the 
state  to  the  Chattahoochee,  where  it  is,  however,  considera- 
bly less  in  thickness  and  comparatively  wanting  in  well  pre- 
served fossils. 

(g)  The  Hatchetigbee  section. — This  section  is  175  feet 
in  thickness  and  is  made  up  of  sandy  clays  of  prevailing 
brown  colors  varied  with  purpUsh  shades,  and  containing 
three  or  four  beds  of  marine  shells  in  the  uppermost  75  feet, 
and  of  somewhat  similar  purplish  brown  clays  nearly  devoid 
of  fossils  in  the  lower  100  feet.  All  these  brown  sandy 
clays  become  much  lighter  colored  upon  drying  and  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  These  clays  extend  across  the  state 
with  somewhat  diminished  thickness,  till  on  the  Chattahoo- 
chee they  are  perhaps  not  thicker  than  50  feet  and  are  prac- 
tically devoid  of  fossils. 

2.      THE  BUHRSTONE. 

The  minimum  thickness  of  this  formation  is  300  feet ;  the 
materials  are  almost  altogether  aluminous  and  silicious  con- 
sisting of  alununous  sandstones,  claystones  and  quartzitic 
sandstones,  with  occasional  thin  beds  of  glauconitic  sand. 


BBTOKF  or  THB  flCAlS  UMHiWIt 

The  new  fossils  whicb  ha^e  been  obtamed  fironi  tlus  diviaioB 
lie  mostly  in  the  form  of  casta.  They  do  not  appear  to  dif- 
fer  specifically  from  that  of  the  overlying  divisioii.  On  tiie 
Chattahoochee  the  thicknefls  is  less  than  900  ieet  and  tiie 
locks  aie  much  more  caleaieoos  and  hold  a  greater  nomber 
and  greater  yarietj  of  foerila 

3L    tbb  glaibobsk 

The  thickness  is  140  to  145  feet;  the  materials  aie  sands 
and  days,  which  are  generaDy  calcareons  and  often  g^an- 
oonitia  Near  the  top  of  the  snb^yision  is  a  bed  of  g^an- 
oonitic  sand,  15  to  17  feet  in  thickness,  filled  with  shells  in 
a  perfect  state  of  presenration.  The  sandy  days  fanning  tiie 
lower  50  feet  are  likewise  filled  with  a  great  Taiiety  of  afaaih 
in  a  good  state  of  preserration.  The  interrening  calcanoos 
days  end  calcareous  sands  are  distinguished  by  the  great 
number  of  shells  of  Osirta  tdke/ormuf  whidi  they  hold,  as 
well  as  by  the  oomparatiTe  rarity  of  other  fixrm&  On  the 
Chattahoochee  the  thickness  is  not  greats  than  75  feet,  and 
the  bed  with  Ostrea  sellseformis  appears  to  be  the  only 
representatiTe. 

4.     TBE  WHITE  LDOSSTOSE. 

This  subdiyision  is  calcareons  throughout,  but  the  lowei^ 
most  60  feet  are  more  ai^illaceous  than  the  rest  The  mini- 
mum thickness  is  350  feet,  of  which  the  uppermost  150  feet 
consist  of  a  tolerably  pure  but  somewhat  silicious  limestone 
filled  with  coral  masses.*  The  next  succeeding  140  feet  or 
more  are  made  up  of  a  soft  white  limestone,  often  quite  pure 
and  filled  with  Orbitoides  ManteUi  The  lowermost  zO  feet 
are  of  impure,  argillaceous  limestone,  which  is  disintegrating 
yields  a  black  calcareous  soil  similar  to  that  derired  from 
the  Botten  Limestone  of  the  Cretaceous.  This  lower  por- 
tion of  the  White  Limestone  surpasses  the  others  in  Tariety 

*This  upper  part  appears  to  be  entirely  local  and  has  not  been  seen 
except  in  Clark  county ,  below  Jackson.  Leaving  this  out  of  aceoant, 
the  thickness  of  the  White  Limestone  is  some  200  to  30O  feet. 
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of  its  fossil  contents.  On  the  Chattahoochee  the  rocks  are 
more  uniform  in  composition  and  are  about  275  feet  in 
thickness. 

Phosphates  of  the  Tertiary    Formation, 

In  the  summer  of  1884,  Mr.  D.  W.  Langdon,  Jr.,  of  the 
State  Geological  Survey,  discovered  at  Si  Stephens,  and 
subsequently  at  several  other  localities,  representing  differ- 
ent geological  horizons,  phosphatic  marls  and  nodules. 
Since  that  time  other  examinations  have  disclosed  the  fact 
that  phosphatic  material  exists  in  at  least  four  different  geo^ 
logical  horizons,  viz:  In  the  Black  Bluff  and  Nanafalia 
groups  of  the  Lignitic ;  in  the  White  Limestone ;  and  in 
eastern  Alabama,  at  Ozark,  in  the  strata  of  the  Claiborne 
group. 

1.  Black  Bluff  Group, — In  the  eastern  part  of  Wilcox 
county  the  prairie  clays  derived  from  the  disintegration  of 
this  group  are  highly  fertile,  and  though  no  analysis  of  any 
of  these  soils  has  yet  been  made,  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  exceptionally  strong  in  phosphoric  acid,  for  they  are  in 
places  filled  with  irregularly  shaped  concretions  or  coprolites 
which  are  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime.  One  of  these  specimens 
analyzed  by  me,  from  the  mouth  of  Bonner's  Lane,  contains 
27.632  per  ceni  of  phosphoric  acid,  equivalent  to  6.238  of 
bone  phosphate.  Analyses  No.  167  (page  497).  Immediately 
above  the  clays  here  alluded  to  are  several  sandy  beds, 
which,  in  part,  are  pretty  firm  sandstones.  One  of  these 
sandstone  beds  is  more  persistent  than  the  others,  and  ap- 
pears along  the  hillsides,  near  Allenton  and  elsewhere  in 
eastern  Wilcox,  in  little  cliffs  which  look  like  low  walls. 
This  rock  has  in  places  a  large  number  of  phosphatic  con- 
cretions, very  like  those  above  described  as  occurring  in  the 
clays  below.  I  have  made  two  analyses  of  this  rock,  the  one 
from  the  "Grave  Yard  Hill,"  a  few  miles  west  of  Allenton  on 
the  upper  Camden  road,  and  the  other  from  the  mouth  of 
Bonner's  Lane.  Both  are  hard,  yellowish,  sandy  limestones, 
that  from  the  first  locality  being  pretty  free  from  the  phos- 
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phatic  nodules,  that  from  the  other  containing  a  mrfable 
qnantiiy  of  them.  The  rock  from  the  Grave  Yard  BUI  had 
0.3  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  only,  while  that  from  Bon- 
ner's Lane  contained  3.71  per  cent  Analyses  No.  168, 169, 
(page  497). 

This  formation  runs  eastward  into  Batler,  where,  however, 
it  has  not  as  yet  been  examined. 

2.  The  Xana/alia  Group, — ^The  important  bed  in  this  di- 
vision of  the  Lignitic  is  a  deposit  of  shells  of  a  smaUer  oys- 
ter, called  Gryphoea  thirwe^  While  this  shell  is  found  gen- 
erally distribated  through  sixty  feet  or  more  of  the  atnii^ 
there  are  in  most  localities  of  its  oceorrenoe  beds  from  l5 
to  20  feet  in  thickness,  consisting  of  an  almost  solid  maas  of 
these  shells  packed  in  greensand.  At  intervals  in  these  beds 
there  are  bands  much  harder  than  the  rest  of  the  beds,  and 
these  hardened  bands  appear  to  be  generally  pretty  stron^y 
phosphatia  Mr.  Langdon  analyzed  a  specimen  from  Xana- 
lalia  of  one  of  these  hard  ledges  and  foond  6.701  per  cent,  ci 
phosphoric  acid  in  it    Analyses  Na  170,  (page  497). 

The  softer  parts  of  this  marl,  as  well  as  of  the  other  maris 
which  characterize  the  Lignitic  division  of  the  Tertiary,  ap- 
pear, as  a  rule,  to  have  a  very  inconsiderable  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Several  of  them,  however,  would  make 
good  fertilizers  because  of  the  large  amount  of  pulverulent 
carbonate  of  lime  which  they  hold ;  especially  is  this  the 
case  with  the  Xanafalia  and  Wood's  Bluff  marl& 

3.  Tht  ChiRfyrnt, — In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  the 
Claiborne  division  of  the  Tertiary  includes  in  places  a  bed  of 
sheU  marL  which  holds  a  very  considerable  percentage  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  This  bed  is  best  seen  in  the  cut  made 
by  the  Midland  railroad,  a  short  distance  from  Ozark,  in 
Dale  county,  where  this  road  passes  under  the  Savannah  4 
Western  R.  R  Georgia  Central  .  This  bed  about  five  feet 
in  thickness  contains  also  a  large  amount  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  would  unquestionably  l^nefit  the  soils  about  Ozark 
if  spread  liberally  upon  them. 
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The  section  exposed  here  is  as  follows  : 

(1)  Gray  surface  sands 3  to  4  feet 

(2)  Red  clay  loam 6  to  8  " 

(3)  Light  colored  laminated  clay 5   " 

(4)  Dark  bluish  pyritous  sands 5   " 

(5)  Black  or  dark  gray  joint  clay 3 

(6)  Greensand  marl  filled  with  shells,  which 

are  mostly  of  one  species,   a  cytherea. 
This  bed  is  phosphatic 5 

(7)  Black  sandy  clay  to  bottom  of  the  cut 4 

The  bed  No.  6  is  the  one  referred  to,  and  though  it  has 
been  seen  by  me  only  at  this  place,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
underlies  a  large  area  and  will  be  found  outcropping  along 
the  ravines  about  Ozark. 

4  The  White  Limestone.. — In  the  lower  beds  of  this  forma- 
tion at  St  Stephens,  Mr.  Langdon  first  saw  the  phosphatic 
marL  It  occupies  the  lower  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  the  division, 
corresponding  to  the  Jackson  formation  of  Hilgard  and  other 
writers.  In  this  limestone  there  are  phosphatic  marls,  as 
well  as  nodular  masses  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Where  the 
disintegrated  marl  forms  the  surface,  a  very  productive  and 
lasting  soil  is  the  result.  The  fertility  of  the  soils  of  the 
"Lime  Hills"  of  Clarke,  Washington  and  Choctaw  counties 
is  well  known,  and  the  same  class  of  soils  is  found  in  the 
prairies  of  Western  Mississippi,  which  join  the  Ume  hill  re- 
gions of  Washington  and  Choctaw.  In  this  state  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  region  is  rather  broken,  so  that  the  soil  washes 
badly. 

The  marl  first  analyzed  from  St  Stephens  contains  1.14 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  nodular  mass  from  the 
same  locality  contains  22.68  per  cent,  or  about  as  much  as 
the  average  nodules  of  the  Cretaceous  formation.  No.  171 
and  172,  (page  497). 

A  cream  colored  calcareous  rock  from  near  Coflfeeville,  of 
presumably  the  same  horizon,  contains  2.743  per  cent.  No. 
173,  (page  497). 
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In  many  places  in  Clarke  county,  where  the  lower  part  of 
the  White  Limestone  forms  the  surface,  these  nodules  are 
common.  One  has  been  analyzed  from  near  Grove  EOQl, 
haying  19.48  per  cent  of  phosphoric  add.  Na  174  (page 
497).  I  have,  however,  nowhere  seen  them  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity  to  make  them  of  any  importance.  The  marl,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  be  very  advantageously  used  where  it  is 
convenient  to  the  fields  upon  which  it  could  be  spread  with- 
out too  great  a  cost 

The  upper  part  of  the  White  Limestone  seems  to  be  com- 
paratively barren  of  phosphatic  materials.  The  average  of 
a  good  many  analyses  made  of  this  rock  shows  no  more  than 
about  0.1  per  cent  of  phosphoric  add. 

So  far  as  examined  up  to  this  time,  none  of  the  Tertiair 
m.t»ml,  of  AI.b.m.  L  ^  promfabg  for  pko-pSS 
JFlorida,  onthe  other  hand,  abounds  in  phosphatic  limestone 
-and  marl,  but  they  are,  in  all  probability,  in  every  oaae,  of 
Miocene  age,  later  than  the  Tertiary  of  Alabama.  Exami- 
natious  made  of  the  Eocene  limestone  of  Florida  (of  same 
age  as  the  Alabama  rock)  likewise  show  very  little  of  phos- 
phoric acid. 

None  of  the  materials  from  the  Claiborne  and  Buhrstone 
divisions,  except  the  shell  bed  at  Ozark,  Dale  county,  above 
mentioned,  have  as  yet  shown  any  notable  amount  of  phos- 
phate. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  composition  of  the 
phosphatic  materials  from  the  Tertiary  formation : 
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PBOBABLE   0Biai5  OF   PH06PHATZS. 

Tho  phosphates  aboye  described,  especudly  those  of  the 
Oretaoeoas  formation,  in  their  geological  position,  mode  of 
ocwurrence,  and  in  the  character  of  the  material,  resemble 
tho  phosphates  of  Cambridgeshire,  England.  These  are 
found  at  seyeral  horizons  in  the  formations  immediately  on- 
ilerlying  the  Chalk,  viz:  the  Upper  Greensand,  the  Ganlt, 
Mul  the  Neocomian,  or  Lower  Greensand ;  the  phosphate  or 
^^ooprolite'^  beds  appear  always  to  mark  horizons  of  nncon- 
(ormity,  i  e.,  they  seem  to  hare  been  deposited  upon  the 
oroded  surfaces  of  previoosly  existing  strata;  they  consist 
of  casts  of  shells,  bones,  etc.,  mineralized  by  phosphate,  and 
of  shapeless  masses  of  phosphate  of  lime;  they  are  irrega- 
Inrly  distribated  through  the  matrix  along  with  pebbles  and 
other  rolled  masses;  and  many  of  the  phosphatized  casts  are 
of  fossils  which  belong  to  earlier  formations  than  those  of 
which  they  now  form  a  part  (See  T.  G.  Bonney,  Cam- 
bridgeshire Geology,  and  W.  Keeping;  the  Fossils  of  Up- 
ware,  etc.) 

Bo  onr  Alabama  phosphates  of  the  Cretaceoas  formation 
occur  at  several  horizons,  and  they  occur  at  planes  of  uncon- 
formity. This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  C€we  of  the 
phosphates  at  the  base  of  the  Rotten  Limestone.  In  western 
Alabama,  along  the  Tombigbee  River,  from  800  to  1000  feet 
of  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  underlie  the  Rotten  Limestone, 
the  northern  outcrop  of  which  is  at  least  thirty  miles  from 
the  Coal  Measures  at  Tuscaloosa,  while  eastward  these  un- 
derlying beds  seem  to  thin  out  so  that  at  Wetumpka  the 
phosphate  bearing  beds  almost  lap  over  upon  the  Metamor- 
phic  rocks. 

The  fossil  casts  are  worn  into  most  irregular  shapes,  and 
are  associated  with  the  bones  of  saurians  and  the  teeth  of 
sharks.  These  phosphates  are  mingled  with  rolled  or  water- 
worn  fragments  of  other  rocks ;  especially  is  this  the  case  in 
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the  southern  phosphate  belt  At  Fort  Deposit,  or  just  south 
of  it,  is  a  ridge  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  hard  crytal- 
line  limestone  of  the  Bipley  group;  the  foot  of  this,  and  the 
plain  north  of  it  for  several  miles,  are  strewn  with  rounded 
and  water- worn  fragments  of  this  silicious  limestone. 

The  specimen  from  Fort  Deposit,  of  which  an  analysis  is 
given  above,  was  one  of  these  rounded  and  water- worn  frag- 
ments. 

The  same  thing  may  be  noticed  at  Strata,  and  probably  at 
very  many  other  similar  localities.  Speaking  of  the  Chun- 
nenuggee  Bidge  at  Union  Springs,  Prof.  Toumey  says:  ''The 
north  side  of  the  ridge  presents  the  appearance  of  an  ancient 
sea-beach,  waterworn,  detached  masses  of  limestone  and  cal- 
careous sandstone,  imbedded  in  sand,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  having  been  washed  for  ages  by  the  ocean 
waves."     (2d  Keport  on  the  Geology  of  Alabama,  p.  136.) 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  all  these  respects  the  Alabama  Cre- 
taceous phosphate  beds  resemble  those  of  England,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  many  of  the  phosphatic  shell  casts  are 
''derived"  fossils,  that  is,  they  have  been  washed  out  of  the 
beds  of  which  they  originally  formed  a  part,  and  redeposited 
in  the  beds  where  they  are  now  found.  To  decide  this  ques- 
tion a  thorough  study  of  our  Cretaceous  fossils  will  be 
needed. 

In  South  Carolina  a  very  similar  state  of  things  exists, 
only  the  main  phosphate  beds  are  of  Tertiary,  or  later,  in- 
stead of  Cretaceous  age. 

The  explanation  of  the  origin  and  mode  of  formation  of 
the  phosphatic  deposits  now  most  generally  accepted,  is  that 
originally  presented  by  Prof.  Holmes,  of  Charleston,  which 
is  thus  well  summarized  by  Dr.  U.  C.  Shepard,  Jr. :  "Accu- 
mulations of  decomposed  animal  detritus  and  exuviae  were 
acted  upon  by  carbonic  acid  water,  which  dissolved  out  the 
phosphates  and  transported  them  into  calcareous  earth, 
where  they  were  precipitated  and  fixed  by  carbonate  of 
lime. 
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This  process  was  oontinaed  till  the  carbonate  of  lime  was 
transformed  into  a  rich  phosphate  of  lima  The  mass, 
originally  soft  and  loose,  hardened  gradually,  bnt  under  the 
wear  and  roll  of  water  it  was  broken  np  and  ronnded  into 
the  phosphatic  pebbles  now  found." 

Prof.  T.  O.  Bonney  ((}ec»logy  of  Oambridgeshire)  has 
given  the  following  acconnt  of  the  process:  '^With  regard 
to  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  phosphatic  casts,  nodolesi 
eta,  we  have  to  consider  not  only  the  probable  sonroe  of  the 
phosphate,  but  also  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  conoMi- 
trated  into  these  "coprolites.'*  Phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
form  of  the  mineral  Apatite  is  present  in  granite,  gneiss, 
slate,  talc,  and  chlorite  schists,  and  sereral  kinds  of  lava.  .  • 
It  is  also  present  in  the  waters  of  numerous  mineral  springs. 
.  .  **It  has  been  detected  in  the  waters  of  several  rivers, 
and  is  probably  present  in  all,  as  well  as  in  the  sea,  thongh 
of  course  in  small  quantities.  Again,  phosphates  (ohiefly 
Ume)  are  present  in  marine  and  other  plants.  In  short,  the 
various  investigations  that  have  been  made  show  that  it  is 
almost  universally  present  in  organic  and  not  unfrequently 
in  inorganic  bodies/' 

'^Next,  it  has  been  shown  by  numerous  experiments  that 
phosphate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  carbonated  water,  and 
further,  that  phosphate  of  lime  present  in  an  organism, 
(plant  or  animal)  is  much  more  soluble  than  that  in  a  min- 
eral" 

''Again,  phosphate  of  lime  dissolved  in  carbonated  water 
is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  which  is  a  result  of  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  bodies.  It  appears,  then,  to  me,  that  the 
best  explanation  of  these  phosphatic  nodules  is  to  consider 
them  formed  by  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may 
call  concretionary  action.  The  excreta,  softer  tissues,  and 
smaller  bones  of  the  Yertebrata,  the  bodies  of  numerous 
Invertebrata,  many  of  which  have  left  no  other  trace  behind, 
the  various  marine  plants  which  probably  would  flourish 
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abundantly  in  a  shallow  sea,  to  say  nothing  of  any  apatite 
which  might  be  present  in  the  detritus  wherein  thej  were 
entombed,  would  furnish  a  considerable  supply  of  phosphates ; 
in  fact,  coderis  paribus^  a  shallow  sea  appears  to  me  more 
likely  to  be  rich  in  phosphates  than  a  deep  one.  The  phos- 
phates of  the  more  perishable  parts  of  the  above  named 
organisms  would  be  dissolved  in  the  water  permeating  the 
mud  of  the  sea  bottom,  which  would  also  be  supplied  with 
carbonic  acid  from  decomposition,  and  so  the  mud  be  satu- 
rated with  a  weak  solution  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Now,  if  at 
a  certain  point  in  the  mud  there  were  an  excess  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  especially  if  ammonia  were  being  evolved  at 
that  point,  the  phosphate  in  the  neighboring  solution  might 
be  precipitated;  and  probably  (for  it  seems  to  have  often 
happened  with  other  minerals)  all  the  phosphates  of  the 
surrounding  mass  would  be  precipitated  about  the  nucleus. 
I  regard,  then,  these  nodules  as  the  result  of  a  process  which 
took  place  during  a  part  of  the  Gault  period,  and  was  con- 
tinued during  the  Greensand  epoch,  which  began  shortly 
after  the  death  of  the  organism,  and  lasted  for  a  long  time ; 
and  I  explain  their  abundance,  as  I  have  already  said,  by 
considering  the  seam  as  the  riddlings  of  a  considerable  de- 
posit It  is  noteworthy  how  often  a  bed  of  phosphate  nod- 
ules comes  just  above  a  more  or  less  marked  stratigraphical 
break  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  process  of 
formation  of  these  nodules  is  .  .  .  very  analogous  to 
that  of  flint;  both,  in  many  cases,  proceeded  from  the  min- 
eralization of  sponges.^' 

"It  may  not  unfairly  be  asked,  why,  seeing  that  weak 
solutions  of  phosphate  of  lime  must  be  almost  always 
present  in  sea-water,  are  not  phosphate  nodules  generally 
present  in  rocks.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  phosphate  no- 
dules are  far  from  rare,  and  that  the  difficulty  is  exactly  of 
the  same  kind  as  exists  in  the  formation  of  flint." 
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''It  may  be  that  local  circumstances,  as  indicated  above, 
have  been  favorable  to  slightly  concentrating  the  phosphatic 
element  in  the  sea- water;  bat  without  availing  ourselves  of 
this  possibility  we  may  fairly  answer  that  the  process  of  depo- 
sition from  weak  solutions,  one  of  which  we  are  very  ignorant, 
is  probably  a  complex  process  which  requires  several  inde- 
pendent conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  so  that  it  is  but  rarely  that 
all  are  satisfied.^' 

I  have  spoken  above  of  the  circumstances  that  casts  of 
fossils  are  generally  phosphatized,  while  those  fossils,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  oyster  family,  which  retain  their  original 
shells,  show  scarcely  a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  purer  limestones  also,  (i.  e.,  those  containing  least 
clayey  matters,)  are  usually  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  phos- 
phatic. This  circumstance  is  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Keeping 
(Fossils  of  ITpware)  on  the  supposition  that  the  purer  car- 
bonate of  lime  was  uncongenial  to  the  phosphate  matter  which 
was  taken  up  more  readily  by  the  more  argillaceous  mud, 
which  formed  the  impure  limestones  and  which  filled  the  cav- 
ities of  the  shells  and  produced  the  casts  and  moulds  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  a  careful  study  of  the  mode 
of  occurrence  of  our  phosphates,  and  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  have  probably  been  accumulated,  are  obvious. 
We  see  that  the  formation  of  phosphatic  deposits  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  geological  period,  but  will  follow  whenever 
certain  conditions,  (some  of  which  have  been  given  above) 
are  fulfilled.  The  association  of  phosphatic  deposits  with 
breaks  or  interruptions  in  the  conformability  of  the  strata, 
and  the  connection  between  the  two,  are  also  not  without 
their  practical  bearings. 
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CALCAREOUS    MARLS    (NOT    PHOSPMATIC)    OP   THE   CRETACEOUS 

AND   TERTIARY   FORMATIONS. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  we  append  here  a  short  no- 
tice of  certain  calcareous  marls,  whioh  have  no  aaasually 
high  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  bat  which  can  be  ad- 
yantageously  used  in  agriculture  where  they  are  easily  ac- 
cessible. 

Cretaceous  marls. — In  the  upper  part  of  the  Eutaw  forma- 
tion, throughout  the  Botten  Limestone,  and  in  the  overlying 
Bipley,  there  are  beds  of  calcareous  matters  which  may  be 
profitably  used  upon  the  fields  where  the  cost  of  applying 
them  is  not  too  great.  Most  of  these  marls  have  been  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  the  phosphatic  marls  with  which  they 
are  commonly  associated,  and  there  appears  to  be  little  need 
of  adding  to  what  has  already  been  said. 

Tertiary  marls, — The  principal  horizon  at  which  these 
materials  occur  are: 

(a)  In  the  Nanafalia  section  of  the  Lignitic,  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  phosphatic  marl.  This 
marl  bed  appears  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Tombigbee  river  at 
Nanafalia  Landing  in  Marengo,  and  thence  for  several  miles 
down  to  Gay^s  Landing ;  on  the  Alabama  it  appears  at  BlacFs 
and  GuUette's  Bluffs  and  a  short  way  up  the  river  from  the 
latter  place.  Between  the  two  rivers  this  bed  crosses  Ma- 
rengo and  Wilcox  counties,  and  thence  it  may  be  followed 
eastward  to  the  Chattahoochee  river  at  Fort  Gaines.  This 
bed  is  prevalently  a  sandy  bed  with  much  greensand,  loose 
shells,  and  occasional  ledges  with  an  excess  of  phosphate. 
It  crops  out  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  Hills  in  many  places. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  and  uniform  of  the 
marl  beds  of  the  state. 
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Ad  analysia  hae  been  giveu  (p.  -197,  No,  170),  of  a  phos- 
pbatic  ledge  of  this  marl  bed  at  Nanafalia,  and  I  append 
here  another  analysis  showing  the  general  character  of  the 
formation.  No.  175  {p.  5U7  )  was  taken  from  the  Nanafalia 
Bluff.  Whenever  this  marl  occurs  its  presence  is  easily 
recognized  by  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  slirabs  and 
herbs.  Its  fertilizing  action  is  everywhere  natarally  demon- 
strated. 

(b)  The  Wood's  Bluff  or  Baahi  mai-1  has  been  mentioned 
incidentally  above.  This  marl  occurs  in  its  typical  etposare 
at  Wood's  Bluff  on  tbe  Tombigbee  river.  It  is  seen  at  the 
base  of  the  Buhrstone  hills  in  Cboctaw  county,  in  the  town 
of  Bailer,  near  Pushmataha  and  in  other  places.  Between 
the  rivers  it  is  seen  along  Bashi  fireek,  near  Choctaw  Corner, 
below  Lower  Peach  Tree,  and  at  the  Alabama  river  at  John- 
son's Island.  Across  the  Alabama  it  appears  in  the  lime 
lands  below  Bell's  Lauding,  along  the  lower  prong  of  Flat 
creek,  whose  soils  are  made  by  it  exceptionally  fertile,  thence 
into  Butler  by  Sepulga,  and  Georgiana,  across  the  lower  end 
of  Crenshaw  into  Coffee,  appearing  at  Kimmey's  Mill  below 
Elba.  Tbenoe  it  may  be  followed  to  the  Chattahoochee  river, 
which  it  reaches  about  Zomville.  But  east  of  Coffee  oonnty, 
superficial  sands  cover  the  older  rocks  to  each  an  extent  that 
their  only  oxposaree  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ravines  and  in  the 
banks  of  creeks,  etc.  This  mar],  like  the  preceding,  con- 
tains a  large  percentage  of  greensand,  as  well  as  of  decom- 
posed shells,  which  furnish  carbonate  of  lime  in  very  availa- 
ble form,  almost  pulverulent  There  is  no  single  marl  in  the 
state  that  is  in  better  condition  for  use  upon  the  fields  than 
the  Wood's  Bluff  marl. 

Many  years  ago  Prof.  Tuomey  induced  Mr.  Kilpatriok,  at 
Wood's  Bluff,  to  use  this  marl  upon  his  garden,  and  his  sons 
have  told  me  that  the  effects  of  its  use  were  plainly  discerni- 
ble for  many  years.  One  need,  however,  only  notice  the 
vegetatian  along  the  line  of  ontcrop  of  this  marl  bed  to  be 
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assured  that  it  is  a  good  fertilizer.  The  lime  hills  just  be- 
low BelFs  Landing,  and  the  lowlands  of  Flat  creek  in  Mon- 
roe, may  be  cited  in  confirmation  of  this  statement.  I  give 
on  page  507  two  analyses  of  this  marl.  No.  176,  taken  from 
near  Butler,  in  Choctaw  county;  the  other.  No.  177,  from 
"the  caves"  near  Choctaw  Corner  in  Clarke  county.  At  this 
last  named  place,  as  well  as  at  Wood's  Bluff,  the  marl  is  most 
conveniently  situated  for  digging,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  extensively  used. 

(c)  In  the  Claiborne  section  there  is  no  lack  of  good 
shell  marls. 

At  the  Claiborne  Bluff  itself  the  main  shell  bed  of  17  feet 
in  thickness  was  originally  a  greensand  bed,  but  where  this 
bed  lies  exposed  to  the  weather  it  becomes  oxidized  and  as- 
sumes a  red  or  yellowish  color.  This  bed,  though  packed 
with  shells,  has  the  interstices  filled  in  with  sand,  and  thus 
the  percentage  of  silica  runs  up  pretty  high.  Its  value  as  a 
fertilizer  depends  solely  upon  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the 
shells,  which  is  usually  in  not  so  available  condition  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Wood's  Bluff  marl.  Analysis  No.  178  shows 
the  composition  of  this  bed  at  Claiborne.  Below  this  stra- 
tum follow  many  feet  of  calcareous  beds,  some  of  which  con- 
tain large  amounts  of  lime  and  are  suitable  for  use  as  marls. 
No.  179  shows  the  character  of  these  beds  at  the  Claiborne 
Bluff,  and  No.  180  their  characters  at  the  Coffeeville  Land- 
ing on  the  Tombigbee.     ( Analyses  on  page  507. ) 

Where  this  bed  outcrops  in  the  piney  woods  of  Clarke  and 
Choctaw,  it  causes  the  formation  of  what  are  locally  called 
"piney  woods  prairies,"  i.  e.,  limy  fertile  spots  in  the  piney 
woods,  a  testimonial  to  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  the  marl. 
At  no  place  is  this  marl  more  easy  of  access  than  at  the 
Coffeeville  Landing. 

(d)  The  White  Limestone,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  cal- 
careous formation.  The  lower  part  of  this  formation  has 
generally  the  composition  of  an  indurated  marl  similar  to 

83 
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the  Botten  Limestone  of  the  Cretaoeons.  In  its  disintegift- 
tion  it  yields  a  soil  similar  to  that  of  the  latter.  These  soils 
characterize  the  Lime  Hills  of  Clarke,  Washington,  Choc- 
taw, Monroe,  etc  Na  181  shows  the  composition  of  this 
rock  as  it  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Claiborne  bluff  in 
Monroe  coantr. 

The  upper  part  of  the  White  Limestone  formation  con* 
tains  a  large  amount  of  a  soft  chalky  limestone  that  could 
easily  be  pulverized  and  rendered  fit  for  application  to  the 
fields  which  it  would  undoubtedly,  in  almost  every  casei 
greatly  benefit  This  formation  crosses  the  entire  state  and 
underlies  the  whole  peninsula  of  Florida.  It  is  easily  dog 
up  and  cut  when  fresh,  and  for  this  reason  is  much  used  in 
the  construction  of  chimneys,  underpinning  for  houses,  eta 
Its  composition  is  fairly  well  shown  in  analysis  Na  Iffl 
(page  507),  of  a  specimen  taken  in  Clarke  counfy  ashort  dis- 
tance north  of  Jackson. 
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factures  of  superphosphate,  unless  ground  to  fine  powder 
— "floats."  They  are  equal  to  the  Charleston  phosphates 
in  their  percentage  of  phosplioric  acid  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  large  percentage  of  iron  and  alumina. 

The  experiments  of  Prof.  Stubbs,  made  upon  a  number  of 
samples  of  these  nodules,  and  described  in  the  Bulletin  No. 
5,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Department,  have  shown  that 
acid  phosphates  of  good  gi'ade  can  be  made  out  of  the 
nodules,  so  that  the  only  question  of  importance  relates  to 
their  abundance. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  and  at  some  other  localities 
these  nodules  lie  loose  upon  the  surface  in  large  quantity, 
and  probably  represent  the  debris  from  the  wearing  away  of 
the  containing  rocks  during  many  ages,  for  in  the  matrix  or 
containing  rock  of  these  nodules  at  Hamburg,  the  nodules 
were  not  found  in  place  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  im- 
portance. Similarly  with  regard  to  the  phosphatized  shell 
casts  from  this  lowermost  of  the  phosphate  beds ;  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  abundant  enough  to  supply  a  manufactory 
of  acid  phosphate. 

Again,  just  above  the  Rotten  Limestone,  we  find  similar 
shell  casts  which  have  the  composition  of  the  phosphatic 
nodules,  and  which,  if  abundant  enough,  could  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  superphosphate. 

Lastly,  in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion, interstratified  with  yellow  and  gray  sands,  we  find  in 
the  northern  part  of  Marengo  and  Wilcox  counties,  very 
considerable  beds  compactly  filled  with  these  phosphatic 
casts,  an  average  of  which  shows  over  20  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  These  casts  are  much  softer  and  more  easily 
reduced  to  powder  than  those  occurring  at  lower  horizons 
in  the  Cretaceous  formation,  thev  could  be  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture  of  acid  phosphate,  and  they  appear,  so  far  as 
examinations  have  gone,  to  be  in  sufficient  quantity.  At  a 
few  localities  certainly,  they  make  almost  compact  beds 
several  feet  in  thickness,  and  a  further  investigation  is  much 
to  be  desired,  and  promises  well. 
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&  The  greensands. — ^Under  this  head  we  shall  consider 
both  cbisses  of  greensand,  viz :  Those  with  very  litHe  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  those  containing  15  to  20  per  cent,  and 
above  of  it. 

Among  the  strata  which  immediately  onderlie  the  Botten 
Limestone,  and  which  crop  ont  across  the  state  in  the  belt 
which  includes  Eataw,  Hamburg,  Wetnmpka,  etc.,  there  is 
the  highly  phosphatic  greensand  already  described  in  detail, 
and  exhibited  by  many  analyse&  This  bed  is  perhaps  on  aa 
ayerage,  fiye  feet  in  thickness,  and  certainly  in  the  counties 
of  Perry,  Dallas  and  Aotanga,  and  probably  in  tiie  oiheis 
also,  is  rich  enoogh  in  phosphoric  acid  to  be  adyantageooalj 
used  opon  the  soiL  It  may  be  used  alone,  or  better  with 
vegetable  matter  of  some  sort  ProL  Stnbbs,  in  the  Bulle- 
tin above  referred  to,  gives  the  following  recommendations : 
''These  sands  can  be  used  in  large  quantities  without  fear  of 
injury,  but  it  is  best  always  that  they  be  applied  either  upon 
soils  rich  in  humus,  or  in  connection  with  vegetable  matter. 
Composted  with  stable  manure  and  cotton  seed,  and  the 
mixture  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  gypsum  or  thick  layer 
of  rich  earth  and  permitted  to  remain  for  several  months,  is 
perhaps  the  best  way  to  utilize  them.  In  making  such  com- 
post, large  quantities  of  greensand  must  be  used.  I  would 
recommend  the  following  pro|>ortions: 

10)  bushels  of  stable  maunre, 
in    bushels  of  cotton  seed, 
100  bushels  of  greensand, 

put  up  in  the  way  and  manner  described  for  n^aking  com- 
posts in  a  former  bulletin.  This  compost  should  remain  up 
much  longer  than  one  prepared  with  acid  phosphate — in 
fact,  the  longer  the  better — even  twelve  months  would  not 
be  too  long,  provided  the  compost  had  been  properly  made, 
and  under  shelter." 

The  recommendations  would  apply  also  to  the  calcareous 
greensands  which  occur  just  above  the  Rotten  Ldmestone 
and  which  contain  a  smaller  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid, 
but  a  much  larger  percentage  of  lime.     These  last  named 
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marls  have  been  actually  tested  in  the  field,  and  the  result 
yielded  have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  encourage  the  ex- 
perimenter to  continue  the  use  of  them  on  a  much  larger 
scale. 

This  upper  bed  has  an  average  thickness  of  three  feet,  and 
it  is  known  to  extend  from  Coatopa,  in  Sumter  county,  past 
Snow  Hill,  in  Wilcox,  to  near  Bragg's  Store,  in  Lowndes, 
having  essentially  similar  composition  throughout  this  dis- 
tance. 

In  regard  to  quantity  therefore,  these  two  beds  are  suffi- 
ciently large  to  be  profitably  worked. 

2.     Comparison  in  Detail  of  the  New  Jersey  Phosphatic  Marls, 

ivith  those  of  Alabama. 

We  have  said  above  that  the  Greensands  of  Alabama  have 
essentially  the  same  composition  as  those  of  New  Jersey, 
which  are  so  highly  prized  and  universally  used  in  that  state, 
and  our  assertion  was  based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  pub- 
lished analyses  of  the  New  Jersey  marls  with  those  recently 
made  from  Alabama  materials.  Not  to  go  too  much  into  de- 
tails, I  have  here  taken  the  mean  of  a  great  number  of  analy- 
ses of  the  Alabama  greensands,  and  placed  them  in  compari- 
son with  the  average  from  analyses  of  the  New  Jersey  marls. 
And  since  the  experience  of  farmers  has  shown  that  the 
marls  are  valuable  first  of  all,  in  proportion  to  the  percen- 
tage of  phosphoric  acid  which  they  contain,  I  have  made  the 
comparison  on  the  basis  of  this  ingredient,  calling  attention 
where  needed,  to  the  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
experience  has  also  shown  to  be  a  very  valuable  constituent 
of  all  the  marls. 

A.    New  Jersey  Marls. 

1.  The  average  marl  from  the  lower  bed  (New  Jersey) 
contains  1.14  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  not  high, 
but  the  marl  contains  in  addition,  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  in  fine  powder.  "In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  marls  where  it  costs  but  little  more  than  the  cartage,  a 
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great  deal  is  nsed  which  is  much  poorer  than  this,  but  there 
is  no  trouble  in  finding  millions  of  tons  of  this  quantity.  It 
is  used  in  larger  quantity  than  the  other  varieties,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  permanent  improvement  it  makes  in  the 
soil."     (Extract  from  Beport  of  State  Geologist  of  N.  J.) 

The  average  of  five  analyses  given  as  representing  the 
green  marls  of  the  Middle  Bed,  shows  about  2  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Many  hundred  tons  of  this  marl  are 
shipped  every  day  over  the  railroads  to  the  di£Eerent  parts 
of  the  state. 

3.  The  average  of  four  analyses  given  as  representing  the 
composition  of  marls  of  the  Upper  Bed,  shows  about  3  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  marl  is  also  shipped  by  rafl 
to  all  parts  of  the  state. 

These  averages  are  considered  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  New  Jersey,  as  showing  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  three  grades  of  marl  in  use  in  this  state. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  have  taken  the  means  of  a 
number  of  analyses  of  typical  samples  of  the  various  mark 
occurring  in  Alabama,  showing  the  average  percentage  of 
that  most  important  constituent,  phosphoric  acid. 

B.    Alabama  Marls. 

The  Hamburg  Greensand. 

The  line  of  outcrop  of  this  belt  across  the  state,  near 
Pleasant  Ridge,  Eutaw,  Marion,  Hamburg,  Selma,  Mulberry, 
Prattville,  and  Wetumpka,  has  already  been  given. 

The  locality  at  Hamburg  has  been  much  mor43  closely  ex- 
amined than  any  other  in  the  state,  and  a  great  number  of 
specimens  from  there  have  been  analyzed. 

The  greensand  proper  is  about  five  or  six  feet  in  thick- 
ness, but  associated  with  it  is  a  bed  of  about  the  same  thick- 
ness, which  holds  phosphatic  nodules,  and  which  itself  is 
highly  phosphatic.  We  shall  call  this  the  Matrix  of  the 
nodules  to  distinguish  it  from  the  greensand. 
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(a).  The  Greensand,  This  varies  very  considerably  in 
composition  as  may  be  seen  from  the  analyses  already  given. 

Excluding  all  the  exceptionally  high  percentages,  we  find 
as  the  mean  of  eight  analyses  of  the  average  typical  green- 
sand,  46  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  whole  bed  will 
in  all  probability  sustain  this  average. 

(b).  The  Matrix, — The  analyses  of  eleven  typical  speci- 
mens give  an  average  of  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 

Specimens  from  this  bed  have  been  collected  and  ana- 
lyzed from  Marion,  Greensboro,  Choctaw  Bluff,  Eutaw, 
Selma,  Summerfield,  and  localities  in  Autauga  and  Elmore 
counties  but  no  care  was  taken  in  selecting  the  sample,  to 
separate  the  greensand  from  the  matrix  of  the  nodules,  and 
the  following  analyses  may  be  considered  as  representing 
the  averages  of  the  two  combined. 

The  average  of  four  analyses  of  specimens  from  Marion, 
show  2.9  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid ;  of  three  specimens 
from  Eutaw  to  Greensboro,  4.2  ;  of  four  specimens  from  be- 
tween Selma  and  Summerfield,  4.46;  of  seven  specimens 
from  Autauga  county  between  Mulberry  and  Prattville,  3.15  ; 
of  three  specimens  from  near  Wetumpka,  1.15  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  average  of  these  nineteen  analyses,  together  with 
the  twenty-one  from  Hamburg,  forty  in  all,  thus  given  as 
fairly  showing  the  composition  of  the  greensand  at  the 
different  localities  between  Eutaw  and  Wetumpka,  shows 
3.33  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  audi  am  satisfied  that  the 
bed  will  sustain  this  average,  or  even  show  a  higher  percen- 
tage when  a  greater  number  of  analyses  is  made. 

The   Livingston,    Coatopa,    Richmond,    Fort  Deposit 

Greensand. 

This  bed,  as  has  already  been  said,  comes  to  the  surface 
in  a  belt  approximately  parallel  to  the  precedin^r,  but  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  prairie  region.  Associated  with  it 
are  the  phosphatized  shall  casts,  and  the  silicious  phosphatic 
limestone  which  have  been  mentioned  above. 
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The  greensand  has  been  examined  at  seyeral  points  ex- 
tending from  Coatopa,  in  Snmter  ooonty,  to  Snow  Hill,  in 
Wiloox  coonty,  and  it  has  pretty  oniform  characters  ihiongh 
this  whole  distance.  Its  thickness  is  some  foor  or  fire  feet, 
and  like  one  of  the  New  Jersey  marls  above  described,  holds 
in  addition  to  the  phosphoric  acid,  about  dO  per  cenL  of  i 
bonate  of  lime  in  a  fine  earthy  powder. 

The  average  of  eight  analjfses  of  this  greensand  from 
rions  localities  from  Coatopa  to  Snow  Hill,  shows  L44  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  over  30  per  cent  of  soft  pnl- 
Temlent  carbonate  of  lime.  The  dose  approximation  in 
composition  of  this  greensand  to  some  of  the  New  Jersey 
marls  which  have  been  so  snccessfnly  used,  would  be  a  good 
recommendation  of  itself,  but  we  have  foitonately  a  few  field 
experimentR  which  have  tested  its  value  in  a  practical  way. 
(These  experiments  are  described  below.) 

Whfle  this  marl  contains  much  less  phosphoric  acid  than 
the  marl  of  the  Hamburg  belt,  it  will  doubtless  prove  aa 
efficient  fertilizer  bv  reason  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  which 
it  holds  in  addition  to  the  phosphoric  acid. 

The  Nanafalia  MarL 

lu  addition  to  the  two  great  marl  beds  above  described, 
of  the  Cretaceous  formation,  attention  has  recently  been 
ealleil  to  others  in  the  Tertiarv  formation  to  the  southward. 

The  most  important  of  these,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant iu  the  whole  state,  is  the  Nanafalia  Marl,  which  appears 
on  the  Tombigbee  river  at  Nanafalia  Lauding.  Eureka  Land- 
ing, etc.,  and  on  the  Alabama  at  Black's  and  Gnllette's 
BluflTs.  but  which  mav  easilv  be   traced   across   Choctaw, 

mm 

Maren^'o  and  Wilcox  counties  into  Butler,  and  thence  to 
the  Chattah':H>chee  river.  This  is  a  snreensand  marl,  rich  in 
carlKJuate  of  lime,  and  having  a  very  considerable  thickness, 
in  places  of  thirty  to  tifty  feet,  but  the  main  bed  is  from  fif- 
teen to  tweutv  feet-  Some  of  the  indurated  led^^s  which 
traverse  this  marl  bed,  hold  as  much  as  6.7  percent  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  but  the  average  will   fall  much  below  this,  so 
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that  it  might  perhaps  not  be  classed  with  the  phosphatic 
marls  at  all ;  still,  the  physical  condition  of  the  marl,  and 
its  high  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  will  make  it  one  of 
the  most  valuable  natural  fertilizers  in  the  state. 

The  analyses  made,  show  from  40  to  70  per  cent  of  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

The   Wood's  Bluff  or  Bashi  Marl. 

This  bed  of  green  sand  with  high  per  centage  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  appears  at  Wood's  Bluff  on  the  Tombigbee  river, 
and  at  Johnson's  Wood  Yard,  just  below  Bell's  Landing  on 
the  Alabama  river,  and  in  many  places  in  the  interior  of 
Choctaw,  Clarke  and  Monroe  counties.  It  has  comparative- 
ly little  phosphoric  acid,  but  a  large  amount  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  is  usually  in  most  excellent  condition  physically, 
being  almost  pulverulent,  especially  where  protected  by  the 
indurated  portions  of  the  bed.  Some  tests  have  been  made 
of  it  as  a  fertilizer  in  Clarke  county,  and  the  results  have 
been  very  satisfactory. 

The  St  Stephens  Marl. 

Lastly,  at  St  Stephens  on  the  Tombigbee  river  and  ex- 
tending across  Choctaw,  Washington,  Clarke  and  Monroe 
counties,  there  is  a  clayey  marl  which  appears  as  the  basis 
of  the  "Lime  Hills"  soils  which  exhibit  an  exceptional  de- 
gree of  fertility.  I  have  not  heard  of  this  marl  being  used 
as  a  fertilizer,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  effect  upon  the 
light  and  sandy  lands  which  are  found  always  close  to  it 

3. — Can  our  Phosphatic  Mails  be  Profitably  Used ? 

We  have  seen  above  that  our  marl  beds  extend  over  a 
great  area  and  contain  each  a  quantity  of  available  marl 
sufficient  for  all  our  needs  for  many  generations  to  come. 
As  regards  their  quality  we  have  seen  that  they  are  very 
similar  to  the  marls  so  extensively  used  in  New  Jersey. 

The  question  that  now  most  concerns  us  is  whether  or 
not  these  marls  can  be  profitably  used  upon  our  soils.     I 
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think  this  question  cui  he  aflBrmatiTelj  mnswered.  Ist 
ITpon  general  scientific  principles.  2nd.  By  noting  the  ns 
snlts  attained  bj  the  farmers  of  other  states,  notably  Sew 
Jersey,  by  the  nse  of  marls  qnite  similar  in  qnMity  to  ona. 
3rd.  By  giving  the  experience  of  the  few  amoi^  the  farmert 
of  onr  own  state  who  have  nsed  these  veiy  maris  upon  tbor 
fields  for  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

1st  Objection  has  been  nrged  eren  by  chemists  that  so 
small  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  that  too  in  the  in- 
solnble  form,  can  be  of  oomparatiTely  little  benefit  to  the 
growing  crop.  In  answer  to  this  objection  it  may  be  said 
that  the  experience  of  Xew  Jersey  farmers,  and  of  our  own, 
too,  so  far  as  it  goes,  has  demonstrated  beyond  all  peiad* 
Tentnre,  that  marls  with  this  small  percentage  of  phoaphorie 
acid  and  in  this  insoluble  form  do  adwuU^g  proTe  of  benefit 
to  crops  and  hact  aduaiRjf  bronght  the  New  Jersey  soils  fioai 
the  condition  of  barren  sands  up  to  a  degree  of  fertility 
which  is  not  equalled  by  the  soils  of  any  other  state  of  the 
Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  conelusiTe,  but  as  I 
have  time  and  again  published  these  facts,  and  there  still 
remains  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  our  phosphatie  marls,  per- 
haps an  attempt  to  show  Aoir  it  happens  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

Commercial  phosphates  are,  as  a  rule,  applied  to  the  soil 
in  a  soluble  form,  but  experiments  by  Thenard  have  shown 
that  when  given  to  the  soil  in  this  form  the  phosphoric  acid 
very  speedily  i  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two  at  most »,  goes 
into  insoluble  eoml>iQations  with  the  iron,  alumina,  lime,  or 
mapmesia  of  the  soil,  and  since  the  plant  contains  a  very 
small  ]>ereeiita«ze  either  of  iron  or  alumina  or  lime  or  mag- 
nesia, it  is  certain  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  not  assimilated 
from  these  insoluble  com|>ounds  until  they  are  decomposed^ 
and  this  decomposition  appears,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
effected  through  the  ajzency  of  the  alkaline  salts  present  in 
the  soil,  and  partly,  also,  as  shown  bv  the  experiments  and 
observations  of  Liebig,  Heiden,  Knop,  and  others,  through 
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the  solvent  action  of  the  acid  excretions  of  the  plant  roots 
themselves.  The  experiments  show  that  the  phosphoric 
acid  of  commercial  super-phosphates,  after  two  or  three 
days,  contact  with  the  soil,  is  in  quite  as  insoluble  a  form 
as  the  phosphoric  acid  of  our  marls.  If  the  plant  is  able  to 
assimilate  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  first,  it  is  certainly 
possible  for  it  to  do  so  from  the  second. 

In  the  notice  of  Alabama  phosphates  in  the  report  on  the 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for  1886,  Dr.  Day 
writes  as  follows :  "Since  the  announcement  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  phosphates  in  1884,  it  is  remarkable  that  very 
little  has  been  done  towards  utilizing  these  deposits.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  the  reluctancy  to  invest 
capital  in  an  industry  which  can  only  turn  out  a  product  to 
be  consumed  locally.  These  phosphates  and  marls  are,  how- 
ever, extremely  valuable  and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  used  in  much  larger  quantities  than 
in  the  prosperous  state  of  New  Jersey,  whereof  marls  alone 
at  least  800,000  tons  by  no  means  so  rich  in  phosphoric  acid, 
are  annually  applied  to  the  soil.  The  questionable  opinion 
seems  to  be  prevalent  that  only  such  fertilizers  can  be  used 
to  advantage,  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  in  a  soluble 
condition.  It  is  true  that  for  quick  benefit,  such  fertilizers 
give  most  immediate  returns,  but  the  employment  of  gi*ound 
bones  shows  the  benefit  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  use 
of  fertilizers  in  which  the  phosporic  acid  is  insoluble.  In 
the  phosphate  rock  of  Alabama,  the  percentage  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is  lower  than  in  ordinary  commercial  fertilizers, 
and  it  is  less  soluble,  but  still  the  poorest  of  these  marls 
contains  many  times  the  phosphoric  acid  of  an  ordinary  rich 
soil  Therefore  the  question  of  utimate  benefit  is  simply  as 
to  how  many  tons  of  marl  or  phosphate  must  be  applied 
per  acre,  to  add  to  the  soil  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  is 
contained  in  the  quantity  of  commercial  fertilizers  ordina- 
rily applied.  A  serious  difficulty  in  selling  the  phosphates 
and  marls  is  offered  by  the  state  laws,  which  rule  'out  of 
the  market  the  only  mineral  substance  which  this  state 
possesses." 


SIS  KEIOBT  €r  THE  STIXE 

2DdL  I  ftin  m  vaie  that  with  nuuiT,  and  Terr  aataiallT  too, 
an  opuoon  based  npcvn  geneial  eonsideiatiaBS  Ima^cij  Hoit 
weiidit,  and  I  therefore  picaeut  the  folhnriiig  fimai  Ae  cs- 
perienoe  of  the  Sew  Jersej  fanners  in  the  nse  of 
similar  to  oar& 

The  greensands  of  Sew  Jersey  have  eawntiallT  the 
oompoeition  as  ours,  as  has  been  shovn  at  length  in 
2  aboTe,  and  here  are  some  statements  tnloen  bam  a  Report 
of  the  Xew  Jersej  Board  of  Agricoltore,  shoving  what  a 
complete  rerolotion  the  use  of  these  marls  hns  vorfced  ia 
that  state.  fThe  marl  has  been  of  inealenlaUe  rwimt  to^ 
eoontiT  in  which  it  is  loond.  It  has  raised  it  from  the  lowest 
stage  of  agricoltorml  exhaustion  to  a  hig^  state  of  impiiwe- 
ment  Found  in  places  where  no  capital  and  but  tbtt  litde 
labor  were  needed  to  get  it,  the  poorest  haTe  been  aUe  to 
arail  themselTes  of  its  benefitSL  Lands^  which  in  tihe  old 
style  of  cultiTation  had  to  lie  faUow,  by  the  use  of  mail  pn>> 
dnee  hearf  crops  of  doTer  and  grow  rich  while  resAiig. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  had  been  worn  oof  and 
left  in  common,  are  now,  by  the  use  of  this  fertilizer,  yield- 
ing crops  of  the  finest  quality.  Instances  are  pointed  out 
eyerywhere  in  the  marl  district  of  farms  which  in  former 
times  would  not  support  a  family,  but  are  now  making  their 
owners  rich  from  their  prodnctiTeness.  Bare  sands,  by  the 
application  of  marl,  are  made  to  grow  clover  and  then  crops 
of  com,  potatoes  and  wheat  What  were  supposed  to  be 
pine-barrens,  by  the  use  of  marl,  are  made  into  frutif ul  lands. 
The  price  of  land  in  this  region  was  considerably  below 
that  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  forty  years  ago ;  now 
that  the  lands  are  improved,  theis  prices  are  higher  than 
those  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  though  even  there 
they  are  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  State&" 

In  the  winter  of  1876-7,  a  series  of  questions  relating  to 
the  quantity  of  marl  used  per  acre,  the  benefits  resulting 
from  this  use,  the  mode  of  application,  etc,  was  sent  out  to 
the  farmers  of  New  Jersey,  and  from  the  answers  received, 
detailing  the  results  of  experience,  together  with  the  chemi- 
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cal  analyses  of  the  marls,  the  following  conclusions  were 
drawn : 

"Ist.  That  the  most  valuable  marls  and  those  which  will 
pay  best  the  cost  of  long  transportation,  are  those  which 
contain  the  highest  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid. 

"2nd.  That  the  most  durable  marls  are  those  containing 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  more  the  better. 

"3rd.  That  the  potash  in  the  marl  has  but  very  little,  if 
any,  present  value,  it  being  combined  with  silica,  and  so  in- 
soluble. 

"4th.  That  greensands  containing  but  little  of  either  phos- 
phoric acid  or  carbonate  of  lime,  became  active  fertilizers 
when  composted  with  quick  lime. 

"5th.  That  marls  which  are  acid  and  burning  from  con- 
taining sulphate  of  iron,  can  be  rendered  mild  in  properties 
and  useful  as  fertilizers  by  composting  with  lime. 

"7th.  That  crops  particularly  improved  by  it  are  all  for- 
age crops — grass,  clover,  etc.;  for  these  the  green  marl  may 
be  spread  upon  the  surface  to  the  amount  of  from  one  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  is  gener- 
ally doubled,  and  in  some  cases  quadrupled,  by  the  applica- 
tion. Other  marls  must  be  used  in  larger  quantities,  but 
will  produce  good  results." 

3rd.  With  this  statement  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
characters  of  our  Alabama  phosphatic  marls,  and  with  the 
record  of  the  experience  of  New  Jersey  farmers  in  the  use 
of  similar  marls,  which  to  say  the  least  are  no  better  than 
ours,  (and  all  the  analyses  show  them  to  be  if  anything  in- 
ferior) can  any  one  doubt  that  our  marls,  if  properly  used, 
will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  our  farmers? 

But  we  are,  fortunately,  not  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  state 
for  data  to  show  that  our  marls  are  of  value. 

Since  their  discovery  in  1884,  four  farmers  residing  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state,  have  been  induced  to  make  thorough 
tests  of  them,  and  since  these  tests  have  been  made  with  all 
the  varieties  of  phosphatic  marl  above  mentioned,  and  upon 
every  variety  of  soil  and  in  four  widely  distant  localities,  I 
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think  they  may  be  taken  as  giving  absolute  practical  proof 
of  what  we  may  expect  from  the  use  of  these  marls. 

The  greensands  of  the  Hamburg  belt  have  been  tried  at 
Eutaw  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Anderson,  the  Coatopa  marl  by  Hi. 
John  Wiatt  at  Coatopa^  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Kyser  at  BichmcHid, 
Dallas  county,  and  the  Nanafalia  marls  by  CapL  W.  K 
Homer  of  Mobile. 

Mr.  Anderson  writes,  (1886) :  ^Last  year  my  son  and  my- 
self experimented  somewhat  with  the  marl  and  with  good 
results.  You  remember  the  old  field  near  the  bed  of  mad 
was  poor  and  worn  out  It  took  an  average  of  five  acres  to 
the  bale  of  cotton.  On  one  acre  we  put  nothing  but  the 
marl,  pulverized  as  well  as  we  could  do  it  with  a  good  eon 
and  cob  crusher.  We  used  about  three-quarters  of  a  ton  on 
that  acre,  and  no  other  {ertUiser.  The  result  was  1,900  Iba. 
seeds  cotton.  On  another  acre  we  used  the  same  unoont  of 
marl  and  30  bushels  of  crushed  cotton  seed;  result  about 
the  same.  On  another  acre  we  used  marl,  stable  mannte»  and 
lot  scrapings  with  about  the  same  result  To  the  pooraat 
spot  (about  three  acres)  we  then  applied  the  marl  mixed 
with  coal  and  pine  wood  ashes ;  result  about  600  lbs.  seed 
cotton  to  the  acre.  We  noticed  that  the  marl  did  best  on 
clay  land,  and  that  where  it  was  used  alone  and  freely,  the 
lou^  dry  spell  did  not  show  its  effect  much." 

"We  planted  some  cotton  in  an  old  road,  nothing  but  day, 
using  the  marl  freely,  and  the  stalks  never  did  shed  the  foli- 
age until  frost  We  are  perfectfully  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults and  intend  to  use  the  marl  more  extensively  this  year. 
We  also  used  it  on  Irish  potatoes  with  fine  results  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality.  Also  trie^l  it  on  the  sweet  potatoes, 
but  the  T>?$ult  was  ansatisfaotorv.  more  vines  than  'taters.'"" 

I  may  zvmark  in  ovmueotion  with  this  extract  that  the  ma* 
terial  useil  by  Mr.  Anvler$on  is  not  the  greensand  proper, 
with  its  high  per  i^eut  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  has  ratherthe 
co:::p>sition  of  the  matrix  of  the  nodules,  say  one  or  two  per 
cent.  The  Hamburg  gn^^nsand  itself  has  never,  to  mj 
knowledge,  been  adequately  tested. 
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Mr.  John  Wiatt  of  Coatopa,  writes  (1886) :  "  In  reply  to 
your  inquiry  I  will  say  that  my  experiments  with  the  marl 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  You  will  remember  that  when 
you  were  here  last,  you  suggested  that  I  make  an  experi- 
ment with  the  clay  marl  alone  by  spreading  it  broadcast 
upon  the  land.  I  did  this  last  year,  on  half  an  acre,  apply- 
ing at  the  rate  of  eight  tons  to  the  acre.  Adjoining  this  on  the 
same  quality  of  land  I  used  compost,  about  the  same  quan- 
tity and  with  but  little  better  result  than  from  the  marl 
alone.  I  think  where  nothing  but  the  marl  was  used,  the 
dry  weather  affected  the  land  less  than  where  the  compost 
was  used.  I  notice  that  the  lands  where  the  marl  has  been 
applied  for  the  last  three  years  in  small  quantities  in  com- 
post, are  changing  very  much  in  color,  growing  darker  and 
where  formerly  it  baked  badly,  thus  preventing  a  stand  of 
cotton,  it  is  now  entirely  changed,  having  become  soft  and 
mellow,  and  therefore  more  productive.  The  result  from 
the  ground  rock  is  much  more  marked.*' 

In  addition  to  this  report  from  Mr.  Wiatt  I  may  say  that 
when  I  visited  his  place  two  years  ago,  there  were  several 
spots  in  his  field  conspicuous  by  the  deep  green  color  of  the 
foliage  of  the  cotton  plants,  and  the  greater  height  of  the 
stalks,  nearly  twice  that  of  the  plants  in  the  rest  of  the 
field.  On  enquiry  I  was  told  that  these  were  the  spots 
where  he  had  first  thrown  the  marl  in  piles  from  which  it 
was  afterwards  distributed  over  the  lest  of  the  field.  In 
spreading  the  marl,  the  rest  of  the  land  received  a  good  deal 
less  than  was  left  on  these  spots.  There  could  hardly  be 
given  a  clearer  indication  that  the  marl  had  been  too  spar- 
ingly used  over  the  rest  of  the  field,  for  the  marl  had  not 
been  left  long  enough  in  these  piles  to  have  brought  about 
any  such  result  by  the  shading  of  the  soil  beneath.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Wiatt  took  the  hint  and  more  than 
doubled  the  quantity  of  marl  upon  his  field  the  next  year. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Purifoy  of  Snow  Hill,  was  one  of  the  first  to 

make  use  of  the   marl,  which,  fortunately,  was  found  very 

convenient  of  access  upon  his  land.     He  has  experimented 
d4 
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with  it  every  year  since  1884,  and  has  published  at  my  re- 
quest, the  results  of  these  trials  each  year.  At  this  time, 
1886,  he  writes:  "There  is  one  result  attending  the  use  of 
the  marl  of  which  I  have  not  yet  made  mention,  and  that  is 
that  it  improves  the  physical  condition  of  aluminous  soils, 
rendering  them  more  easily  cultivated ;  the  loose  nature  in- 
duced by  their  application  favors  the  germination  of  the 
seed,  thereby  securing  a  stand  more  readily.  This  condition 
of  the  soil  is  also  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  crop,  in  that 
it  permits  access  of  the  atmospheric  air  and  brings  about 
the  conditions  necessary  to  reduce  the  elements  of  the  ferti- 
lizer to  the  form  in  which  they  are  best  suited  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  plants.  To  bring  about  these  physical  conditims, 
is  in  my  opinion,  no  less  important  than  to  supply  ihe  ele- 
ments of  plant  food.  I  have  been  using  these  marls  on  my 
lands  with  satisfactory  results  each  year  since  their  disooveiy. 
I  apply  it  in  connection  with  cotton  seed  and  stable  manure. 
Lands  that  had  been  exhausted  and  given  up  to  sedge  and 
briars  are  now  producing  paying  cropa.  Experience  has 
shown  the  economy  of  bringing  up  lands  gradually ;  which 
fact  has  induced  me  to  pursue  such  methods  as  will  render 
the  land  perceptibly  more  productive  for  each  succeeding 
crop.  To  this  end  I  have  increased  the  proportion  of  marl 
in  my  compost  heaps  relatively  to  the  other  ingredients. 
The  proportions  as  now  used  are  as  follows:  Marl  1,500 
lbs. ;  stable  manure.  300  lbs. :  cotton  seed.  200  Ibsw ;  making 
one  ton,  which  I  apply  to  an  acre.  With  the  lights  now  be- 
fore me,  I  shall  follow  this  plan  in  the  future." 

Mr.  Purifov's  experiments,  extending  over  a  number  of 
years,  go  to  show  that  while  the  plants  grow  off  more  rapidly 
when  fertilized  with  superphosphates,  they  stand  the  later 
drouths  better  and  produce  finally  as  good  crops  when 
treated  with  the  phophatic  greensands. 

Quite  similar  to  Mr.  Purifoy's  is  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Geo.  W.  Kyser,  of  Richmond,  Dallas,  Co.,  also  extending 
over  a  number  of  year^  He  has  used  as  fertilizers  not  only 
the  greensand  marL  but  also  a  ground  up  phosphatic  rock 
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Dccurring  on  his  place.  Dr.  Kyser  made  some  comparative 
tests  which  are  of  interest  The  commercial  phosphates 
caused  the  cotton  plants  experimented  with  to  grow  off 
much  faster  than  the  ground  rock  and  greensand,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  those  plants  fertilized  with  the  rock  and  green- 
»and  stood  the  drouth  much  better  and  were  green  and 
flourishing  at  least  three  weeks  after  those  treated  with  the 
commercial  fertilizer  had  turned  red  and  ceased  making. 

I  have  no  report  direct  from  Capi  Homer,  but  Mr.  D.  W. 
Langdom,  Jr.,  informs  me  that  he  has  for  some  years  been 
using  the  Nanafalia  marl,  with  great  profit  to  himself,  upon 
his  market  gardens  in  Mobile. 

i.     Limitaiiona  to  the  Use  of  the  Marls  Depending  upon  their 

Cost. 

Even  where  a  marl  is  known  to  exert  a  good  effect  upon 
the  growing  crop,  the  cost  of  getting  it  up  and  applying  to 
the  lands,  might  easily  be  greater  than  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  its  use,  and  this  is  particularly  likely  to  be  the 
case  where  the  marl  is  at  a  distance  from  the  crop,  and  has 
to  be  transported  by  rail  or  wagon.  There  is  in  all  these 
marls  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  inert  matter,  which 
very  materially  increases  the  cost  of  transportation. 

We  may  make  a  rough  approximation  of  the  value  of  the 
phosphatic  marls  by  assuming  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
the  only  effective  ingredient,  and  basing  our  calculations 
upon  that  assumption ;  if  in  addition,  the  marls  contain  a 
notable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  so  much  the  better. 

Available  phosphoric  acid  is  estimated  now  to  be  worth 
about  7.5  cents  a  pound,  and  we  shall  certainly  be  on  the 
safe  side  if  we  put  the  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  our 
marls  at  5  cents  a  pound.  With  this  valuation  a  marl  with 
1  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  would  contain  20  lbs.  to  the 
ton,  and  be  worth  $1.00  a  ton.  A  marl  containing  2  per 
cent  would  be  worth  $2.00,  and  so  on. 

With  these  data  it  might  be  easily  calculated  whether  or 
not  it  would  pay  to  apply  a  marl  to  the  Iwd,     It  would  ob- 


Tioiuly  not  pay  to  transport  any  of  the  Alahama  mails  loag 
distaiioes  by  rail,  nith  the  present  hi^  rates  of  freig^;  bat 
if  ezperienoe  shoold  show  that  these  marls  were  better  than 
many  of  the  commercial  phosphates,  the  freight  rates  wo«ld 
certainly  be  reduced  whmi  the  amount  of  traffic  would  jai- 
tifyit 

In  looking  over  the  Beports  of  the  New  Jersey 
npon  the  cost  of  the  maris  in  that  state,  we  find  thai  it 
from  4D  or  50  cents  a  ton  in  the  immediate  Tidnity  of  the 
pita,  te  ^50  where  it  has  te  be  hauled,  say  10  miles.  The 
fazmers  find  that  it  pays  even  at  the  last  named  price,  inr 
dnding  all  the  cost  <rf  transportation,  spreading,  etCL 

As  te  the  Yslne  of  the  greensands  ss  compared  with  staUe 
manure,  the  New  Jersey  fazmers  Tsiy  in  their  experieiifla 
Some  consider  it  equal  to  the  bam-yard  manure,  load  far 
load;  some  consider  it  better  for  certsin  crops» espedsDy 
for  grass ;  while  others  think  one  load  of  bam-yard  manure 
equal  to  two,  or  even  in  a  few  cases,  te  three  of  the  greenssad. 

We  shall  certainly  not  be  orerestimating  ita  Yalue  whsa 
we  consider  our  greensand  to  be  worth  about  half  as  mudi 
per  ton  or  load,  as  stable  manure,  and  upon  this  assumption 
it  will  be  easy  for  any  person  to  determine  for  himself 
whether  or  not  it  wiU  be  profitable  for  him  to  use  green- 
sand.  AU  the  above  estimates  refer  to  the  immediate  results 
to  be  gotten  from  the  use  of  marls,  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  phosphatic  greensands  produce  a  lastii^ 
improrement  of  the  lands  upon  which  they  are  used,  and 
the  good  effects  of  their  use  can  often  be  seen  for  years 
after  they  hare  been  applied  to  the  soiL  This  should  hare 
some  weight  in  estimating  their  value. 

In  the  application  of  our  marls,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
do  l^etter  than  to  follow  the  practice  of  the  New  Jersey  far- 
mers, who  use  their  marl  either  alone,  spreading  it  upon  the 
land  in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  in  quantity  Tarring  from 
10  to  30  tons  per  acre,  the  more  the 'better.  In  this  form 
it  answers  well  for  clover,  grass  and  other  forage  plants. 
Or  they  compost^it  with  equal  parts  of  stable  manure,  or 
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with  Stable  manure  and  quicklime,  in  which  form  it  is  a 
good  fertilizer  for  all  crops  without  exception. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
marls  that  our  farmers  need  quick  results  and  cannot  afford 
to  build  up  their  lands  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  alone. 

That  this  objection  is  absolutely  without  weight  has  been 
conclusively  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Purifoy,  in 
which  it  was  seen  that  while  the  crops  fertilized  with  acid- 
phosphate  grow  off  a  little  more  promptly  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  those  upon  which  the  marl  was  used  in  proper 
quantity  quite  equalled  the  first  by  the  end  of  the  season,  so 
that  even  upon  the  first  crop  the  marl  proves  of  as  much 
benefit  as  the  commercial  fertilizer,  and  there  can  be  no 
comparison  between  the  two  as  regards  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  soil. 

Those  farmers  throughout  the  state  upon  whose  lands 
these  marls  occur,  could  not  possibly  be  losers  by  giving  the 
marls  a  thorough  test  in  the  field,  on  the  contrary  they 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  gainers  thereby.  It  is  to  them  that 
we  must  look  for  the  introduction  of  the  marls  into  the 
agricultural  practice  of  Alabama. 
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County  Descriptions. 


The  county  descriptions  which  follow,  present  in  con- 
nected form  the  main  geological,  topographical,  and  agri- 
cultural features  of  each  of  the  counties  embraced  in  this 
section  of  the  state,  and  contain  generally,  matter  not  ap- 
pearing in  the  other  parts  of  the  Report  Of  the  counties 
which  fall  partly  or  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  Coastal 
Plain,  there  are  nine  in  which  only  the  Tuscaloosa  strata  of 
the  Coastal  Plain  formations  appears,  and  since  all  the  de- 
tails of  this  formation  in  these  counties,  are  given  in  the 
general  discussion  of  the  Tuscaloosa  group,  a  repetition 
of  them  in  the  form  of  county  descriptions  was  not  thought 
desirable.  The  counties  referred  to  are  Lauderdale,  Col- 
bert, Franklin,  Marion,  Lamar,  Fayette,  Tuscaloosa,  Bibb, 
and  Chilton.  And  moreover  since  these  counties  are  in 
part  formed  of  the  strata  of  the  older  geological  forma- 
tions, additional  details  concerning  their  geology  will  be 
found  in  the  Reports  on  the  Mineral  Regions. 

The  counties  are  taken  up  in  general  in  the  order  of 
the  geological  formations  beginning  with  the  oldest,  but  it 
has  been  impossible  as  will  be  seen  by  a  moment's  reflection, 
to  follow  this  plan  consistently  in  every  case. 


PICKENS   COUNTY. 

The  underlying  Cretaceous  formations  of  Pickens  are  the 
Tuscaloosa,  the  Eutaw  and  the  Botten  Limestone.  The 
former  occupies  the  northeastern,  and  the  second  the  south- 
western half  of  the  county  lying  east  of  the  river,  while  the 
last  named  occupies  the  small  area  west  of  the  river.  The 
territory  of  the  Tuscaloosa  is  much  broken  by  reason  of  the 
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elajB  and  Bands  of  wldflli  it  is  oompoaed,  and  the 
wiih  which  thej  aie  removed  by  eroaion.  The  longhiieaa  oi 
tihe  fopogTBfhj  ia  apedally  felt  in  going  aeron  the  euunlrj, 
L  a  acroaa  the  general  direoticHi  of  the  atreama  and  wate* 
oooraea.  Where  theae  watereouraea  are  fax  enough  apart 
the  diyidea  between  them  are  of  the  natore  of  high  lefel 
plateaoa  with  red  Inam  aoil  underlaid  bj  pebblei^  of  the 
Lafeyette  Eoirmation  whieh  waa  onoe  nniTaraally  paeaeni 
Below  thia  mantle  of  loam  and  pebblea  the  flraaa-bedded 
aanda  and  maaaiye  cktya  of  the  Tnaealooaa  are  enwiaml 
Thia  whole  regicm  in  Piekena  ia  of  the  general  natore  of  the 
oak  and  hickory  aplanda  with  abort  leaf  pina  Wheva  the 
aanda  prevail  in  the  aoila  the  blackjaek,  and  turkey,  and  up- 
land willow  oaka  form  the  growth,  but  with  the  belter  daas 
of  Inam  aoila  theae  oaka  are  in  great  meaaore  repiaeed  by 
red,  black,  Spaniah  and  poat  oaka,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
pine  diminiahea 

The  territory  of  the  EuUmud  ia  alao  a  region  of  bcokan 
topography  but  the  aoila  are  as  a  mle  more  prodoctive,  and 
eepedally  towards  the  southwestern  border  where  the  green- 
sands  and  calcareous  strata  become  more  preyalent,  forming 
a  transitioD  to  the  small  tract  of  prairie  lands  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  comer  of  the  county.  Fine  plateaus,  with  the 
fertile  brown  loam  soils  of  the  Lafayette,  lie  between  the 
main  streams,  as  for  instance  below  Garrollton  between  Lnb- 
bub  and  Blubber  creeks,  about  Franconia,  and  elsewhere. 

The  small  area  occupied  by  the  Rotten  Limestone  in  Pick- 
ens, on  the  southwestern  side  of  the  river,  includes  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  farming  lands  and  most  attractive  country 
in  Alabama,  as  may  be  seen  between  Sherman  and  Fairfield 
(Stone  P.  O.).  A  little  of  the  Botten  Limeatone  laps  over 
•  the  Eutaw  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  it  haa  in  great 
measure  been  carried  away  and  its  place  is  now  occupied 
mostly  by  the  sands  of  the  river.  The  river  bluff  at  Fair- 
field gives  a  fine  section  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  Botten 
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Limestone,  which  is  at  this  place  quite  foesiliferous,  the 
most  striking  feature  being  the  great  number  and  size  of  the 
shells  of  a  species  of  Inoceramus,  some  of  which  are  more 
than  a  foot  in  diameter.  On  account  of  the  fibrous  nature 
of  these  shells  they  are  so  easily  broken  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  get  any  of  them  unbroken  out  of  the  rocL 

GBXBHE  OOUNTT. 

A  small  area,  about  a  township  more  or  less  in  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Greene,  is  based  upon  the  Tuscaloosa  beds, 
well  seen  along  the  road  about  Enoxyille,  where  in  Mr.  Pat- 
ton^s  field  we  have  the  following  section: 

Section  of  Ttiscaloosa  Strata,  near  Knoxville. 

1.  Red  loam 10  feet. 

2.  Yellowish  cross-bedded  sands 15  feet. 

8.    Yellow  and  pink  sands  with  pebbles  of  white,  gray  and  red  clay, 

10  feet. 

The  pink  sands  above  mentioned  are  very  similar  to  those 
seen  in  the  gullies  below  Havana  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  occupy  approximately  the  same  horizon,  which  is 
near  the  summit  of  the  Tuscaloosa.  From  Knoxville  down 
to  Steele^s  Bluff,  we  pass  over  cross-bedded  sands  with  thin 
flakes  ot  gray  clay  along  the  planes  of  false  bedding.  In 
these  reddish  sands  there  are  many  silicified  tree  trunks, 
which  appear  to  belong  either  to  the  lowermost  of  the  Eutaw 
sands  or  to  the  uppermost  of  the  Tuscaloosa.  In  many 
places  near  Steele^s  the  appearance  of  the  stratified  sands 
suggests  that  the  lower  Eutaw  beds  are  the  worked  over  and 
redeposited  materials  of  the  Tuscaloosa.  At  Steele^s  we  get 
the  following: 

Section  at  Steele's  Bluff, 

1.  Second  Bottom  deposits 5  feet. 

2.  Purple  and  gray  massive  clays,  becoming  more  and  more  sandy  in 

the  lower  parts.    This  power  part  consists  in  the  main  of  sands 
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with  enough  daj  to  make  a  plastie  buuh;  colon  rariegBted 

and  mottled 15  feet 

8.    White  and  jeUow  sands,  qiloteiied  with  purple,  and  with  stioog 
tendency  to  indoratioo  on  sortiape • 


The  porpla  days  (2)  are  alao  aeen  along  the  road  ooaBing 
up  tihe  hi!  at  an  altitiide  fiflj  or  aizty  feet  above  fbe  watvr 
lord. 

From  KnoKTille  on  to  Entaw  iha  xoad  ia  over  the  Eutam 
aanda  akma  The  lower  atrata  of  thia  Irarmatkiti  oomriat  oi 
yeDow  and  red  craaa-bedded  aanda  witii  fldn  aheeb  and 
flakea  of  gray  elay  porting  the  aand  lajen.  Further  aoirfh, 
or  within  eight  milea  of  Entaw,  dark  gray  laminated  ciaja^  al- 
ternating with  yeUowiah  aanda,  beeome  more  and  move  prom- 
inent Theae  olay  partinga  break  up  into  amall  pieoeab  Near 
Entaw  the  daya  are  orerlaid  by  aome  20  to  30  feet  in  plaoaii 
of  eroea-bedded  greenaanda.  From  theee  the  reenltu^  aoil 
ia  a  deep  red  odored  aandy  loam,  aomewhat  Hka  the  Lafny- 
etto  red  loam,  bot  anpporting  a  rather  different  foreat  grawfli, 
and  exhibiting  aomewhat  different  topographie  duoractera. 
This  soil  washes  readily  into  deep  golliea  The  timber 
growth  is  post,  black  and  Spanish  oaka,  hickory  and  poplar. 
The  topografdiy  is  rather  broken — steep  ronnded  hills — the 
exact  counterpart  of  what  may  be  seen  just  north  of  Marion 
and  Greensboro.  About  seven  miles  from  Eutaw  we  aee  t 
peculiar  conglomerate  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  a  bed 
of  greensand  and  made  up  of  hollow  almond-shaped  concre- 
tions of  ferric  oxide  held  together  by  a  ferruginous  cement 
The  red  soil  along  this  road  when  packed  by  passing  wheels 
has  strong  resemblance  to  limy  clay,  and  in  general  the  soil 
is  much  like  that  of  the  post  oak  prairiea 

At  Merriwether^s  Landing  we  have  the  following  section: 

Section  at  MerrUctther't  Landing, 

1.  Dark  gray  laminated  clays  with  sand  partings.  At  the  bottom 
lignitized  trunk  with  perforations  filled  with  iron  pyrites.  In 
these  clays  there  are  streaks  filled  with  leaf  impressions  which 
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are,  however,  not  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  determined.  .15  feet. 
2.    Sands  and  clays  in  many  alternations,  more  clayey  above  sandier 
below.    These  beds  hold  several  irregular  beds  of  pebbles,  many 
of  which  are  of  hard  clayey  matter 30  feet 

■ 

At  this  place  the  great  irregularity  in  the  bedding  of  the 
Eutaw  sands,  described  in  detail  in  the  general  part  of  this 
report  above,  may  be  best  seen.  Eutaw  stands  just  at  the 
junction  of  these  sands  with  the  calcareous  beds  of  the  Bot- 
ten  Limestone,  which  appears  in  patches  in  all  the  fields  to 
the  southward  of  the  town.  The  relations  of  the  Eutaw  beds 
along  the  river  are  given  in  detail  in  the  general  part,  and 
need  not  be  repeated.  These  strata  northwestward  from 
Eutaw  exhibit  about  the  same  characters  as  along  the  road 
from  Tuscaloosa.  About  Eutaw  the  phosphatic  beds  which 
always  occur  at  the  junction  of  the  Rotten  Limestone  with 
the  sands,  are  to  be  seen  in  many  places.  At  Pleasant 
Bidge  these  contact  beds  may  be  seen  in  the  ravine  of  the 
tributaries  of  Turkey  creek,  which  head  up  near  the  town. 
The  town  is  upon  the  high  hill  capped  with  the  red  loam 
and  pebbles  of  the  Lafayette.  Below  these  surface  beds  we 
come  first  upon  a  thin  bed  of  the  Botten  Limestone,  and  be- 
low that  into  a  series  of  laminated  clays  with  cross-bedded 
sands,  holding  many  lignitized  trunks,  and  beds  of  lignitic 
matter.  The  lignitized  trunks  are  perforated  with  worm 
holes  now  filled  with  pyrite.  Much  of  these  strata  have  de- 
cided greenish  color,  due,  not  so  much  to  the  presence  of 
true  greensand,  as  to  a  green  coating  on  the  grains  of  quartz 
sand.  Among  these  strata  are  many  nodules  and  casts  of 
shells,  etc.,  of  phosphatic  matter,  analyses  of  which  are 
given  in  another  place. 

Southward  of  this  belt  of  the  Eutaw  sands,  the  rest  of  the 
county  rests  upon  the  strata  of  the  Rotten  Limestone  or  Selma 
Chalk.  This,  like  all  the  other  strata  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  has 
the  covering  of  Lafayette  sands,  loam  and  pebbles,  now  in  great 
part  removed  by  erosion  in  certain  sections,  such  as  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Tombigbee  Biver  and  in  the  fork  between  the 
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tvo  iiTen.  This  ooantr  has,  tlierefove,  a  Terjr  liugie  propar- 
iion  of  pnuiie  or  limj  Luids.  inleiBperaed,  hoverer,  vi&Ae 
usual  strips  of  ssndr  8ofl& 

The  railroad  from  Euiaw  to  the  rirer  at  Jones"  BtaK 
crosses  much  of  the  prairie  oonntry,  well  seen  about  Hajes- 
TiUe,  Boligee,  etc: 

But  for  the  little  sandT  hills  below  mentioned,  the  saAtt 
of  the  oountrr  underlaid  bj  the  Botten  limestone,  is  teit 
little  dirersified.  OccasionallT  low  knolls  rise  aboTe  Ae 
general  lerel,  timbered  with  oedar  or  mcHe  ocMunonlj  deoti 
tote  of  trees.  These  bald  spots  occur  also  eren  in  die  le^ 
lands,  where  the  rock  oomes  near  the  sorfaoe  and  has  rerj 
slight  thickness  of  soil  orer  it  The  most  impcxtant  featere 
connected  with  this  formation  is  the  sofl  resolting  froni  its 
disintegration,  a  deep  black,  clajer,  calcareous  sofl  of  great 
fertilitr,  but  which  has  CTenrwhere  in  Alabama  snflered 
greatly  from  neglect  and  from  improvident  cnltiTatioiL  This 
soil,  which  is  the  perfection  of  a  sofl  in  dry  weather,  beooiMS 
the  most  intractable  of  clays  when  thoroughly  wet  by  Ae 
rains  of  the  winter. 

That  part  of  Greene  to  the  southward  of  Eutaw,  in  the 
direction  of  Demopolis,  has  been  well  described  many  years 
ago  by  Prof.  Tuomey.  "About  a  mfle  below  Eutaw  the  cal- 
careoos  deposits  of  that  part  of  Greene  included  between 
the  Tombigbee  and  the  Warrior  rivers,  called  **The  Fork," 
commences ;  the  beds  thicken  rapidly,  as  is  exhibited  in  the 
deep  borings  for  water,  and  are  surprisingly  uniform  in 
mineral  character ;  whilst  the  absence  of  streams  and  ravines, 
added  to  the  unbroken  surface  of  the  entire  region,  renders 
the  study  of  the  underlying  rocks  extremely  difficult,  so  that 
it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  the  geologist  who  would 
work  out  the  structure  of  the  Cretaceous  formation  of  the 
state,  must  confine  himself  principally  to  the  natural  sec- 
tions presented  in  the  river  bluffs." 

"For  many  miles  the  surface  is  slightly  undulating,  and 
almost  the  only  change  that  could  be  perceived  in  the  lime- 
stone, presented  itself  in  the  ledges  of  rough  and  rather 
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hard  rock,  which  occasionally  occur  on  the  brow  of  the 
slight  elevations  of  surface  scattered  over  the  country.  This 
rock  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  perforated  in  all 
directions,  which  suggested  the  name  *bored  rock,'  by 
which  it  is  known  here." 

"A  peculiar  feature  in  the  geology  of  the  *Fork,'  consists 
in  the  numerous  isolated  conical  hills  scattered  over  the 
country ;  they  are  composed  of  sand,  pebbles  and  clay,  and 
if  they  did  not  present  indubitable  evidence  of  their  origin, 
one  might  mistake  them  for  artificial  mounds  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale..  They  give  rise  to  springs,  the  water  of  which  is 
free  from  the  usual  impurities  of  the  limestone,  and  they 
furnish,  in  many  other  respects,  desirable  sites  for  the  resi- 
dences of  the  proprietors  of  the  land.  Differing  so  entirely 
from  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  is  not  surprising  that  these 
elevations  should  have  excited  attention,  and  given  rise  to 
speculations  as  to  their  origin." 

From  this  account  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Lafayette  beds 
of  which  these  hills  are  remnants,  overlie  the  strata  of  the 
Rotten  Limestone  in  the  "Fork,"  as  they  do  those  of  the 
other  formations  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Al- 
though Prof.  Tuomey  says  nothing  about  the  altitude  at  which 
these  beds  occur,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  found 
here  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  county  up  to  altitudes  of 
400  to  500  feet  above  mean  tide.  Certainly  also  they  appear 
at  much  lower  levels,  and  especially  the  third  terrace  of  the 
river  is  made  of  these  beds,  a  red  loam  above  with  pebbles 
and  sands  underneath. 

The  Second  Bottom  deposits  along  the  river  are  well  de- 
veloped, and  a  detailed  section  is  to  be  found  above  the  gen- 
eral part,  of  the  typical  deposits  of  this  age  at  Logan's 
Bluff. 

HALE  COUNTY. 

In  this  county  we  have  for  underlying  formations  the 
three  lowest  divisions  of  the  Cretaceous.  The  northeastern 
quarter  is  underlaid  by  the  beds  of  Tuscaloosa  age,  which 
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are  well  exposed  along  the  road  irom  Tnacalooea  to  Gheena- 
boro.  Along  most  of  the  slopes  leading  down  to  the  streams 
crossed  by  this  road,  erosion  has  exposed  the  sands  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  formation,  in  places  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  the  similar  sands  of  the  Lafayette  which  once  coTered 
alL  The  Tuscaloosa  days,  on  the  other  hand,  axe  easily 
recognized,  both  by  their  peculiar  massive  appearance  and 
generally  also  by  their  color,  which  is  Tariegated  with 
shades  of  purple,  gray,  and  brown  with  white,  as  well  as  by 
the  fact  that  where  they  crop  out  along  the  road,  there  is 
necessity  for  laying  causeways  in  order  to  render  the  roads 
passable.  At  Havana  we  come  upon  a  high  level  plateau 
capped  with  a  f errile  red  loam,  probably  of  Lafayette  age, 
but  with  the  sands  of  the  Tuscaloosa  exposed  in  all  the 
gullies  which  make  off  from  the  main  plateau.  Near  the 
place  of  Hon.  A,  M.  Avery  there  are  several  gullies  in  which 
the  pink  and  variegated  sands  which  malce  the  uppermost 
strata  of  the  Tuscaloosa  are  well  shown.  This  seetim  is 
well  described  above  on  the  general  part  of  this  report^  and 
is  illutitrated  by  a  view,  Plate  XVll,  which  will  render  further 
description  here  unnecessary.  In  the  vicinity  of  Havana, 
and  extending  also  down  to  the  river  at  least,  is  a  conglom- 
erate made  of  the  pebbles  cemented  with  the  oxide  of  iron, 
which  appears  to  belong  to  the  overlying  Lafayette,  and 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  a  rocky  glen  back  of 
Havana  village,  in  which  some  of  the  rarest  ferns  in  Ala- 
bama are  now  growing.  This  glen  is  also  the  home  of  a 
number  of  other  plants  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  this 
state. 

Through  all  this  territory  the  long  leaf  pine  is  the  pre- 
vailing tree,  associated  with  the  usual  upland  oaks,  espec- 
ially upon  the  red  loam  plateaus,  where  the  pine  often  fails 
entirely.  The  Tuscaloosa  strata  are  also  well  exposed  along 
the  river  banks,  as  has  been  sufficiently  well  shown  in  the 
general  part  of  this  report 
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A  few  miles  below  Havana  yellowish  red  cross-bedded 
sands  with  thin  partings  of  gray  clay  make  the  country  for 
some  distance,  and  the  surface  is  much  more  hilly  and  the 
vegetation  quite  different  from  what  prevails  over  the  Tus- 
caloosa strata  to  the  northward  of  Havana.  Here  the  tim- 
ber is  post,  black,  white,  and  red  oaks  of  great  size,  sour 
gum,  umbrella  magnolia,  short  leaf  pine,  and  hickory. 
These  sands  have  evidently  been  derived  from  the  weather- 
ing of  glauconitio  sands  of  the  Eutaw,  and  the  yellowish  or 
reddish  color  comes  from  the  iron  of  the  glauconite.  These 
strata  with  increasing  degree  of  sandiness  and  with  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  pines  among  the 
other  trees,  continues  down  to  Greensboro.  Eight  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Greensboro  the  following  section  exhibits 
the  general  characters  of  the  Eutaw  sands  in  this  part  of 
the  state: 

Section  of  Eutaw  Strata  8  miles  North  of  Greensboro. 

1.  CrosB-beeded  ferruginous  sands,  with  lamellce  of  gray  clay, 

20  to  30  feet. 

2.  Gray  laminated  clays 2  to  3  feet. 

8.    White  sands,  strongly  cross-bedded  immediately  below  the  clays, 

5  feet. 
4.    Cross-bedded  ferruginous  sands  to  base  of  hill 20  feet. 

The  ferruginous  sands  are  plainly  the  residua  from  the 
weathering  of  glauconitic  sands.  Where  the  lines  of  bed- 
ding of  these  sands  are  obliterated  it  is  often  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Lafayette  loam,  except  perhaps 
by  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  and  by  the  timber 
growth,  which,  though  made  up  of  the  same  trees  that  cover 
the  Lafayette  terranes,  has  quite  a  different  aspect.  All  the 
country  made  by  the  Eutaw  sands  in  this  part  of  Hale  is 
broken  or  at  least  rolling  and  fertile,  and  the  soils  of 
a  peculiar  yellowish  red  color.  Besides  the  trees  enum- 
erated   above   we    find    often    the    following    also,    sweet 

gum,  poplar,  and  ash.     In  some  places  cedar  and  short  leaf 
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fine  mmj  be  seen  together  Carming  dense  fhh  !«!■  !■  ttb 
territofy  slso^  where  flie  dindes  sie  wide  e^oiigh  tksgr  warn 
IB  the  form  of  lerel  plstosns  with  the  osiisl  i  s|nem  of  fks 
led  losm  of  flie  Lefsyette  with  its  sceompsnyisg  wBdvbed 
of  wstar-wom  pebUea  Upon  the  nanower  diiidf 
led  loams  aie  not  so  often  seen  as  thej  have  in  aHay 
been  lemoved  by  eioaicML 

The  town  of  Gieensboio  is  sitoaled  upon  the  dividia^bs 
between  the  Eotaw  sands  and  Selma  Vkalk  or  IbMem  JLoss- 
stane  and,  as  is  nsosUy  flie  ease  in  aaeh  loraliliea»  the  asih 
show  the  eflEects  of  the  sdmixftme  in  the  led  or  yellow,  oaaM- 
what  sandy  poet  oak  soils,  interspenedsuMMigthendlblaBk 
ealeareooa  day  soils  of  thf>  pnixies.  Along  tUs 
also  oocvr  the  most  important  of  the  phoophalie 
of  the  Crataeeona  formation.  Thie  stialma  is  well 
at  Cockers  Mill  a  few  milea  from  Greensbixa  It  nHEy  aim 
be  seen  at  many  plaoes  in  the  fafm  of  Mr.  T.  K.  Joana  a 
few  milea  from  town.  From  Greensboro  southward  to  the 
county  line,  we  hare  the  Selma  Chalk  exelnsirely  ezeepi 
where  it  is  ooTered  by  the  Lafayette  sandF,  and  the  conntiy, 
though  rather  monotonous  is  from  an  agricoltnial  point  of 
view,  exceedingly  interesting.  The  strata  of  this  formatiaB 
can  be  seen  beet  along  the  rirer,  where  they  nmke  many  high 
bluffs  as  at  Areola,  Millwood,  etc,  and  these  hare  been  de- 
scribed in  detail  abore  in  the  general  part  relating  to  the 
immediate  yicinity  of  the  riyers.  Through  all  this  lower 
part  of  Hale,  there  are  rounded  white  knolls  formed  by  the 
outcropping  of  the  limestone,  which  are  sometimes  corered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  cedars,  as  between  Demopolis  and 
Prairieyille.  In  many  parts  of  this  region  the  stratum  of 
soil  is  so  thin  that  large  trees  can  find  no  support,  and  only 
a  shruby  or  herbaceous  growth  can  flourish,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance has  giren  rise  to  the  name  *^prairie^  applied  to 
them  originally,  a  name  since  so  extended  as  to  include  all 
areas  with  the  stiff,  calcareous,  usually  black  aoila  which 
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charaoterize  these  bald  places  of  true  prairies.  In  these 
parts  the  streams  have  excavated  the  channels  in  the  lime- 
stone rock,  the  banks  being  in  many  cases  as  smooth  and  as 
regalar  as  if  artificially  made.  In  this  territory  the  water 
supply  is  mainly  from  artesian  wells  or  else  from  cisterns 
which  are  dug  into  the  rock  itself  and  merely  coated  with 
cement.  These  soil  varieties  and  their  characteristics  have 
been  described  at  some  some  length  in  the  Agricultural  Re- 
port published  in  1883. 

In  the  lower  part  of  Hale  not  far  from  Prairieville,  a  ridge 
crosses  the  county  from  east  to  west,  and  extends  into  Perry 
beyond.  This  ridge  is  some  60  or  70  feet  in  height  and 
owes  its  existence  to  a  stratum  of  pure  limestone  interbedded 
in  the  usual  clayey  limestone  of  this  formation.  This  purer 
rock  is  often  burned  for  lime  for  which  it  answers  well.  It 
is  characterized  by  being  perforated  with  holes  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  name  ''bored  rock''  so  commonly  used  to  de- 
scribe it. 

Prof.  Tuomey  explains  this  bored  rock  from  observations 
made  by  him  at  Areola,'  where  he  saw  the  white  pure  lime- 
stone pierced  in  every  direction  with  cylindrical  and  vari- 
ously shaped  nodules  of  argillaceous  matter,  much  softer 
than  the  rest  of  the  rock,  and  from  this  reason  easily  washed 
out  by  rains,  giving  the  rock  this  remarkable  structure. 
The  segregation  of  the  clay  into  these  concretions  will  also 
perhaps  account  for  the  relative  purity  of  the  limestone. . 

Of  the  later  formations  we  have  in  Hale  as  in  most  of  the 
counties  of  the  Coastal  Plain  the  Lafayette  and  the  Second 
Terrace  deposits.  The  Second  Bottom  lands  along  the  War- 
rior river  show  the  usual  characteristics  so  often  referred  to 
above.  They  occupy  a  narrow  terrace  of  less  than  a  mile 
width  on  an  average.  Above  this  at  an  elevation  of  100  feet 
or  more  above  the  water  level  follows  the  third  terrace  which 
will  average  some  two  or  three  miles  in  width,  and  which 


1ms  lor  its  sBifiiee  ■■ffriil  a  red 
bks,  of  the  wml  Lfl&jdte 

Bejnond  tlus  tgiace  the  comiti  1 
to  the  geoenl  leiel  of  the  pleteaoe  vhiA 
€V  more  eboie  the  ntar  level  in  the 
has  lor  iii  —Ace  BMteriil  the  Me  red 
bke  thai  eep  the  third  taoeee.     Whemthe 
together  thk  pletaao  ie  often  obecmely 
oumlfj  is  met^  hiHj*  bok  when  the  divides 
pbteene  ere  veil  defined.     Wehereelieedj 
tionof  thepleteeoiqMMivhiA  BbvaneelBBde.    TUeii 
fire  mxlee  long  and  three  €V  innr  vide^  vilhheidljen 
reptjoo  to  the  lerel  till  the  edge  ieepproeehed     hlnmg 
of  the  elopeB  leading  down  boat  Hda  pleiean  flbe 
red  knon  with  ita  mderiyittg  pebUea  fiea  vilh  neaity 
charaelen  aa  ragaida  thiekneaa  and  relatire  poaitioai  of 
andpebUea.    tt  aeema  at  tnnea inpoaBble to 
Hda  qireadingof  the  maleriala  along  the  alopea^  aa 
the  raanlt  of  the  rediatribation  of  the  maleriala 
upon  the  eroaion  of  recent  timea. 


This  conntj,  like  Dallaa,  on  acoonnt  of  ita  great  extent 
from  north  to  oooth,  embraeee  within  ita  bordera  the  repre- 
sentatiTeB  of  the  four  aabdiTiBionB  of  the  Cretaceooa  tonna- 
tion,  and  ezhibita  in  coneeqnence  a  great  Tarietj,  both  in  ili 
k^wgraphj  and  in  its  soikL  The  northcaetom  part,  down 
to  a  line  oonnectiog  Perrjiille  and  Marion,  Im  nnderhdd  bj 
the  Tuscaloosa  beds;  croae- bedded  sands  of  Tarions  colon, 
with  beds  of  massiTS  or  joint  cIstb,  of  mottled  red,  pnrple 
and  brown  to  gray  ool<xsw  In  all  this  section  the  country  is 
somewhat  hilly,  and  the  sorface  soil,  bein^  formed  either  br 
the  sandy  strata  of  the  Tnscalooea  or  the  equally  sandy  beds 
of  the  overlying  Lafayette,  supports  a  growth  <^  k»g  leaf 
pine  which  in  places  is  aneqnaled  in  any  part  <^  the  atatei 
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In  the  northern  part  of  Perry,  about  Ironville  and  Jericho, 
the  hilly  country  is  composed  of  purple  clays  9  to  10  feet  in 
thickness,  resting  on  4  to  6  feet  of  gray  clay,  which  in  turn 
overlies  20  to  25  feet  of  cross-bedded  sands.  Upon  the 
snmmits  of  the  ridges,  and  protecting  them  from  erosion, 
are  plates  and  crusts  of  ferruginous  sandstone  which  occa- 
sionally becomes  fairly  good  liminite  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ironville. 

The  iron-capped  ridges  continue  on  eastward,  and  on  the 
divide  between  the  waters  of  Oakmulgee  and  the  Gahaba 
rivers,  in  township  21,  ranges  9  and  10,  the  iron  crust  is  15 
inches  in  thickness  upon  high  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are 
strewn  with  its  fragments. 

East  of  the  Oakmulgee,  in  S.  1,  T.  20,  B.  10,  an  exposure 
of  the  Tuscaloosa  beds  gives  the  following  section  observed 
by  Mr.  Langdon: 

Section  of  Tuscaloosa  Strata. 

1.  Red  loam  containing  limonite  plates  and  specks  of  white  clay 

20  feet. 

2.  Mottled  clay,  purple  and  gray  8  feet. 

3.  White  sand  with  many  small  white  angular  pebbles 2  feet. 

4.  Mottled  clay,  purple,  gray  and  yellow,  merging  gradually  into  the 

next  succeeding  bed 4  feet. 

5.  Yellow  micaceous  sands ;  where  exposed  the  surface  becomes  in- 

durated into  sandstone,  the  cement  being  limonite 2  feet. 

Near  Sanders's  Mill,  six  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Marion, 
on  the  Centerville  road,  Mr.  Langdon  describes  a  section  in 
which  some  25  feet  thickness  of  cross-bedded  sands  are  ex- 
posed. These  sands,  which  vary  in  color  from  greenish  yel- 
low to  red  and  black,  are  disposed  in  narrow  bands  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  thickness  each.  The  black  seams 
from  a  distance  appear  to  be  lignite,  but  on  closer  examina- 
tion prove  to  be  colored  by  manganese*.     All  these  sands 

♦It  is  possible  that  this  black  color  is  due  in  part  to  iron,  for  simi- 
lar black  sands  and  black  sandstone  have  been  noticed  at  many  points 
in  this  state  as  well  as  further  northeastward,  in  Maryland  and  else- 
where, which,  upon  chemical  examination,  showed  no  trace  of  man- 
ganese, though  iron  was  abundant.  E.  A.  8. 
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weather  to  a  red  color.  In  a  gully  large  fragmeotB  ol  m  blade 
sandatone  were  seen  with  the  black  cement  In  the  aanda 
above  mentioned  were  numerous  thin  seams  or  lamelltt  <tf 
gray  clay,  one-quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Nearer  to  Marion  the  probable  contact  of  the  Tnsoaloosa 
with  the  Euiaw  sands  occurs.  Thus,  Mr.  Langdon  gives 
the  following: 

Section  two  miles  North  of  Marion, 

1.  Gray  laminated  clays 2  feet. 

2.  Red,  cross-bedded  sands 4  feet. 

8.    Laminated  gray  clays 4  feet. 

4.  Strata  not  seen,  covered  by  washings  from  above 16  feet. 

5.  Purple  sands,  whitish  at  top 10  feet. 

6.  Gray  laminated  clays 1  foot. 

The  cross-bedded  sands  with  clay  partings  are  seen  then 
in  all  the  cuts  to  the  town  of  Marion,  which  is  situated  upon 
a  high  hill  of  these  strata  overlooking  the  trough  of  the 
Botten  Limestone  to  the  southward. 

In  all  the  washes  and  cuts  about  Marion  the  cross-bedded 
sands  with  dark  gray  laminated  clays  are  exposed.  These 
are  capped  everywhere  with  the  red  loam  and  pebbles  of  the 
Lafayette,  the  pebbles  not  being  very  numerous  at  Marion 
but  becoming  abundant  a  mile  east  of  the  town  and  continu- 
ing so  in  the  direction  of  Perry  ville.  This  village  is  upon  a 
high  red  hill  at  least  200  feet  above  the  lowlands  of  Oak- 
mulgee.  The  greater  part  of  the  hill  is  of  the  cross-bedded 
sands,  etc.,  of  the  Eutaw  formation,  but  the  summit  and 
much  of  the  slope  are  covered  by  the  Lafayette  red  loam 
and  pebbles.  In  no  place  can  the  mantle- like  character  of 
the  Lafayette  be  better  seen  than  along  the  road  leading 
down  towards  Oakmulgee  eastward  from  Perryville.  This 
mantle  of  red  loam  and  underlying  pebbles  lies  upon  an 
eroded  surface  of  the  Eutaw  sands,  the  beds  of  pebbles  being 
of  irregular  thickness  but  always  below  the  red  loam.     The 
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average  thiokDess  of  this  covering  will  be  about  15  or  20 
feet  all  the  way  down  the  hill. 

Below  Marion  the  Eutaw  sands  show  similar  sections  to 
those  above  given.  At  Old  Hnmburg,  which  lies  immedi- 
ately  upon  the  junction  of  these  sands  with  the  lowermost, 
beds  of  the  Rotten  Limestone^  are  seen  many  things  of  in- 
terest The  sands  at  this  horizon  are  filled  with  fossils 
mainly  in  the  form  of  casts  or  moulds,  and  these  moulds  are 
invariably  phosphate  of  lime.  Many  of  them  are  weathered 
and  water- worn  till  the  organic  character  is  well  nigh  oblit- 
erated, and  they  appear  to  be  merely  irregularly  shaped  con- 
cretions of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
some  of  the  phosphate  pebbles  are  of  the  nature  of  concre- 
tions. 

In  the  fields  of  M.i.  Spencer  at  this  place,  the  contact  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Cretaceous  are  well  exposed  and  are 
typical.     This  section  is  as  follows: 

Section  near  Hamburg. 

1.  Rotten  limestone,  overlapping  in  thin  layers  but  becoming  thicker 

towards  the  south. 

2.  Phosphatic  greensand  with  a  tendency  to  indurate  into  hard  ledges 

4  to  6  inches  in  thickness 2  to  3  feet. 

3.  Calcareous  bed  with  many  phosphatic  nodules  covering  the  sur- 

face, and  also  sparingly  disseminated  through  it. . .  .5  to  6  feet. 

4.  Ledge  of  whitish  indurated  marl,  about 8  to  10  inches. 

5.  Sandy  shell  marl,  in  places  made  up  of  small  oyster  shells,  1  foot. 

6.  Yellowish  white,  highly  micaceous  sands,  with  great  numbers  of 

sharks'  teeth,  indurated  at  intervals 25  to  30  feet. 

7.  Laminated  compact  sands  with  greensand  grains 15  feet. 

Compact  blue  sands  with  greensand  to  water  level. 

It  is  probable  that  numbers  6  and  7  are  the  same  but  dif- 
fering only  in  degree  of  oxidation.  Ledge  number  4  and 
the  shell  beds  underlying  are  most  easily  traced  through  all 
this  section.  Details  concerning  the  phosphatic  materials 
of  this  horizon  and  place,  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  the 
marls,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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The  lower  part  ot  Perrj  ie  made  of  the  aints  of  the 
Selma  Chalk  or  Rotten  Limestone  whieh  preaenta  the  naital 
miiformitjr  of  oompoaition  and  of  aoik  and  topography. 
Traveraing  Perry  aa  well  aa  Hale  to  the  weatwaid,  there  is  a 
ridge  which  owea  ita  eziatenoe  to  a  ledge  ct  tolerably  para 
and  oompaet  limeatone;  in  many  plaoea  it  haa  been  burned 
for  lime.  This  ledge  ia  oroaaed  aboot  fi^e  milea  north  of 
Uniontown,  near  Hardee's  Camp.  Within  three  miles  of  the 
town  the  Botten  limestone  becomes  dark  colored  and  more 
clayey  and  ahella  of  yarietiea  of  oysters  are  abnndant  Un- 
iontown atanda  upon  a  characteriatic  type  of  thia  rook,  blniah 
when  wet  but  light  gray  or  nearly  white  when  dry.  The 
bare  rock  ia  expoaed  at  many  pointa  aboat  the  town,  but  in 
the  low  lands  the  rich  black  soils  are  among  the  best  jn  the 
oonntry. 

In  the  extreme  lower  comer  of  Perry,  in  township  18, 
range  6,  the  Ripley  bedSj  in  the  form  of  gray  oalcateona 
Bands,  come  in,  lapping  np  on  the  Botten  Limeatone  atraia. 
As  usual  there  is  a  transition  belt  from  the  black  lands  of 
the  latter  to  the  sandy  lands  of  the  former,  where  the  reddish 
soils  are  of  a  rather  stiff,  somewhat  clayey,  character,  with 
post  oak  as  the  charaoteristio  growth.  These  lands  are  better 
seen  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Dallas  and  Marenga 

Agricnltarally,  Perry  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
upper  of  which  embraces  somewhat  more  than  half  the  area, 
while  the  lower  is  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
black  prairie  soils  of  the  Selma  Chalk.  In  this  county,  as 
elsewhere,  this  Chalk  region  is  interspersed  with  ridges  and 
hills  capped  with  the  sands  and  pebbles  of  the  Lafayette 
overlying  the  limestone,  and  in  most  cases  accounting  for 
the  existence  of  the  hills.  In  the  northern  section  the 
presence  of  this  Lafayette  mantle  is  much  more  general,  as 
it  occurs  upon  all  the  level  plateaus  separating  the  various 
drainage  basins,  especially  where  the  divides  are  of  mod- 
erate width. 
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The  Second  bofiom  deposits  of  Perry  are  of  less  importance 
than  those  of  the  counties  bordering  the  larger  rivers,  and 
they  are  rather  more  sandy. 

AUTAUGA   COUNTY. 

The  underlying  strata  of  Autauga  are  all  Cretaceous,  the 
upper  half  being  of  the  Tuscaloosa  series,  and  the  rest 
chiefly  of  the  Eutaw,  while  a  moderately  narrow  strip  along 
the  Alabama  Biver  represents  the  Botten  Limestone. 

The  Tuscaloosa  beds  are  reddish  and  yellowish  sands, 
usually  strongly  cross- bedded,  purple  sands,  and  purple 
clays.  The  occurrences  of  the  outcrops  of  these  beds  in 
Autauga  have  been  described  in  considerable  detail  above  in 
the  general  account  of  this  formation,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  desirable  to  repeat  the  descriptions  here.  Over  all  the 
territory  underlaid  by  the  Tascaloosa,  in  this  county,  the 
pebbles  and  sands  and  red  loam  of  the  Lafayette  formation 
have  been  spread,  and  where  denudation  has  removed  little 
or  none  of  these  beds,  as  for  instance  upon  the  divides,  they 
are  responsible  for  the  soils.  In  the  drainage  areas,  how- 
ever, of  the  creeks,  these  overlying  materials  have,  in  places, 
been  washed  off,  and  then  the  Tuscaloosa  sands  and  clays 
make  the  surface.  It  is  often  quite  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  some  of  the  strata  of  the  Tuscaloosa  and  corre- 
sponding ones  of  the  Lafayette,  and  for  many  years  they 
were  not  discriminated,  and  all  the  beds  of  this  belt  were 
referred  to  as  the  Post  Tertiary,  i.  e.  to  what  we  now  term 
the  Lafayette.  Both  formations  have  sands  and  loams  as 
the  prevailing  materials,  but  the  loam  of  the  Lafayette  when 
characteristically  developed,  is  a  deep  red  colored  material, 
usually  spoken  of  as  clay,  very  different  from  any  of  the 
material  of  the  Tuscaloosa.  In  all  this  region  in  Autauga 
the  long  leaf  pine  is  the  prevailing  tree.  Where  the  soils 
are  thin  and  poor  and  sandy  the  turkey,  black  jack,  post, 
and  upland  willow  oaks,  are  associated  with  it ;  with  more  clay 
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The  amde  of  the  ir«la«r  famalioo  mefce  thelompeitef 
theeoonty.  This  ttmrnmikm,  thoigh  -de  fia  flbe  — mcf 
f  roei  bedded  jeDov  aiid  gnj  eaDda.  hhl 
superior  to  the!  famed  br  the  TnsceloooiL  Ihie 
due  to  the  CmI  thai  in  this  oectiofi  of  the 


the  eoib  if— Itiiig  bom  their  dieiBlqgietioa  eie  of  finif 
good  quality.  Over  theae  beda  alao  the  IjofmfMe  wmaUm  ia 
fomid;  and  anaefa  of  tiie  aoOa  eapecially  npos  the  level  ^^ 
plafteooa  ate  doe  to  thia  formatian  and  not  to  flbe  Eaiav. 
Good  aectionaof  the  Eotaw  atiale  are  eipiMail  along  the 
baakaof  the  Alabaau  Bmr  boat  the  Hoaaa  BhC  ep  to 
MoBtgomery.  Theae  alao  hate  beea  deoeribed  aboie  ia  de- 
tail in  the  general  aocoont  of  the  Eoinv  tonnatioB,  and  to 
this  the  reader  is  referred.  At  PrattriUe.  a  good  part  of  the 
hills  aarrDondiDg  the  tovc  are  made  up  of  the  £ataw  beda 
vhich  are  chieflr  croa»-bedded  Teilowiah  aanda  with  dar 
partings  along  the  lines  of  bedding.  Akmg  with  these  aanda 
there  are  beds  of  laminated  cUtb.  and  where  theae  underlie 
the  sands  along  hill  slopes  thej  often  caase  land  slideaL  The 
hillsides  between  Mrs.  Jnlia  Pratt's  residence  and  the  resi- 
dence of  3[r.  Daniel  Pratt  thow  manv  such  morementBL 
This  is  particnlarlj  the  case  abont  the  house  and  premises 
formerlv  occnpied  by  Mr.  Hntchinsoa.  which  are  oomplelely 
cut  op  bj  these  landslides  and  the  gallies  to  which  they  hare 
given  rise. 

The  bed  and  banks  of  Aotaoga  Creek  jnst  below  the  npper 
dant,  and  also  below  the  lower  dam.  are  made  of  yellowiah 
sandv  clav,  which  contains  manT  indications  of  the  forma 
presence  of  marine  shells.     These  shells  are  now  generally 
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completely  decayed  and  nothing  bat  a  mass  of  pnlvemlent 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  sometimes  the  lime  is  in  the  form  of 
concretions  disseminated  throogh  the  sandy  clay  or  ^'marP' 
as  it  is  nsnally  callad. 

This  occurrence  is  mentioned  because  marine  fossils  are 
quite  rare  in  this  formation,  and  I  know  of  none  in  it  to  the 
west  of  Prattville,  though  we  see  them  again  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee Biver.  The  territory  of  the  Eutaw  sands  is  some- 
what rugged  and  hilly,  especially  going  down  the  slopes 
towards  the  streams,  but  the  divides  are  generally  level 
plateaus,  often  of  considerable  width  and  always  of  attrac- 
tive appearance,  since  they  are  usually  capped  with  a  stratum 
of  red  clayey  loam  underlaid  with  pebbles,  and  the  resulting 
soils  are  among  the  most  desirable  in  the  county,  though  not 
perhaps  the  most  fertile. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  details  given  in  the  general  part 
of  this  report,  the  lower  strata  of  the  Rotten  Limestone  divi- 
sion include  a  bed  of  greensand  phosphatic  marl  and  below 
that  a  ledge  of  oyster  shells  which  make  a  tolerably  hard 
conglomerate.  In  places  this  conglomerate  is  double  the 
two  parts  being  several  feet  distant  from  one  another.  Be- 
low this  come  the  sands  and  sandy  clays  of  the  Eutaw. 
While  the  latter  make  up  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
bluff  of  the  river  from  Montgomery  down  to  the  edge  of 
Dallas,  yet  from  Old  Vernon  several  miles  down  the  river, 
we  find  the  lower  measures  of  the  Botten  Limestone  making 
the  summits  of  the  bluffs,  and  of  course  lapping  over  in  a 
thin  layer  upon  the  Eutaw  sands  on  the  Autauga  side  of  the 
river.  This  overlap  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  large 
amount  of  good  farming  land  all  along  the  river  and  stretch- 
ing out  for  a  good  many  miles  from  the  river  upon  the  higher 
points  and  divides.  These  outlying  areas  are  not  shown  on 
the  map  and  the  river  is  given  as  the  line  of  separation  of 
the  two  formations.  The  river  fields  about  Mulberry  and 
Autaugaville  have  this  surface  stratum  of  the  lower  part  of 
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file  Botten  LuneBtone,  and  neaier  PhittrQle  the  Slatoii  pheey 
file  Jim  Brown  ^aee,  and  othen  may  be  eited  ae  kmliiiaa 
where  the  same  beds  lie  apon  the  Eiitaw  aaada  on  the  UDb. 
In  the  rlTer  fields  about  Molberrj  the  beds  of  phnfihatie 
greenaand  oeeor  in  CaTonUe  pontion  lor  getting  up  and 
spreading  npcm  the  lands,  and  flie  aaie  is  tme  al  the  firidi 
on  fhe  old  Slafton  plaea  ^The  regnlar  Uaek  prairie  aofla 
film  bnt  a  Tery  amaD  psopoftion  of  the  schIs  of  the  euunij. 

We  hBYB  said  aboie  thi^  the  Lafagette  aanda,  loams  and 
pebblee  have  been  spread  ss  a  mantle  now  in  pact  renored, 
over  the  whole  area  of  thia  coonty,  and  enough  of  it  alill 
remains  to  be  eonearned  in  the  formatjonof  n  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  aoHs  of  the  coonty  than  any  other  of  the  ge- 
ologicsl  ftymationR  The  fine  fatown  loam  table  lands  in  the 
oentnl  and  lower  part  ci  the  eoonty  are  baaed  iqion  the  I*- 
fayette,  while  the  i»ne  woods  of  flbe  upper  part  an  paitty 
upcm  La&yette  scnls»  partly  iqion  those  dmiied  fauui  the 
Tusealoosa  sanda.  As  we  go  down  hiwaida  almoat  ai^ef 
the  streams  in  Autauga  we  oome  upon  a  bed  of  pebblea,  and 
in  most  ot  the  streams  crossed  in  coming  from  Tinehill  to 
Pratbrille  the  pebbles  are  more  abundantly  seen  on  the  left 
banks  of  the  creeks. 

In  this  county  the  mantle-like  character  of  the  Lafayette 
deposits  may  be  seen  in  perfectiim,  for  we  meet  theee  de- 
posits at  elevations  differing  by  at  least  100  feet,  and  at  all 
these  different  heights  the  disposition  of  the  beds  and  their 
structure  appear  to  be  identicaL 

Of  later  formations  we  have  the  Second  bottoms  ci  the 
rirer  with  the  usual  fertile  yellow  loam,  and  brick  day  soQ 
freqaentlj  spoken  of  elsewhere  in  this  booL  Another  ter- 
race which  seems  to  be  a  little  higher  than  the  second  bot- 
tom may  be  seen  all  alo-jg  Autauga  creek  from  its  mouth  up 
to  Prattrille.  Here  we  hare  an  almost  level  plain  about  a  mils 
in  width  with  a  surface  covering  of  deep  sand  supporting  a 
growth  of  long  leaf  pine,  turkey,  black  jack,  and  willow  oakSi 
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aloDg  with  some  post  oaks.  These  sands  lie  upon  the  La- 
fayette beds  above  mentioned  and  the  stratum  of  pebbles 
may  nearly  always  be  seen  along  the  outer  margins  of  the 
terrace.  Prattville  stands  upon  this  terrace  which  is  there 
bordered  by  hills  of  Eutaw  sands  over  which  the  Lafayette 
sands,  pebbles  and  loams  are  everywhere  seen. 

ELMOBE  COUNTY. 

The  greater  part  of  Elmore  is  underlaid  by  the  Crystal- 
line  rocks  and  only  the  tier  of  townships  along  the  Talla- 
poosa river  and  the  Coosa  below  Wetumpka,  and  the  part  of 
the  county  lying  next  to  Autauga  have  the  Cretaceoua 
for  the  substratum.  West  of  the  river  the  geology  does  not 
present  any  anomalies.  We  find  both  Tuscaloosa  and  Eutaw 
strata  in  their  regular  position,  the  former  making  the  coun- 
try from  about  Robinson's  Springs  or  Coosada  northwards, 
while  the  Eataw  forms  the  region  to  the  southward  of  these 
places.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  broad  ter- 
races of  the  river  on  this  side  take  up  a  Very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  territory.  Thus  from  Wetumpka  out  to 
Elmore  Station  the  country  is  almost  perfectly  level  or  at 
most  there  are  a  few  shallow  depressions  where  Calloway's 
creek  crosses  it  Then  from  Elmore  to  Coosada  and  thence 
westward  for  a  mile  or  two  the  same  level  plain,  while  from 
Coosada  southward  this  plain  is  continuous  to  Montgomery 
and  thence  down  the  river  to  the  Autauga  line.  This  ter- 
race is  covered  with  the  materials  of  the  Second  bottom  and 
of  the  Lafayette.  From  Elmore  to  Bobinson's  Springs  and 
on  to  Prattville  the  country  is  hilly  and  underlaid  first  with 
the  strata  of  the  Tuscaloosa  and  later  with  those  of  the  Eu- 
taw. Neither  of  these,  however,  makes  much  surface  show, 
for  the  pebbls,  sands,  and  loams  of  the  Lafayette  cover  nearly 
everything  except  at  the  low  levels  of  the  streams  and  even 
then  it  is  rare  to  find  any  decided  or  determinable  outcrop 
of  the  older  strata.     In  all  this  section  the  hills  have  a  cap- 
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ping  of  red  loam  of  the  Lafayete  and  the  hiUsides  are  gen- 
erally strewn  with  pebbles  of  the  same  age,  often  of  excep- 
tionally large  size,  up  to  five  or  six  inches  dimensions. 
Large  pebbles  may  be  seen  for  instance  on  the  road  from 
Bobinson's  to  Prattville  in  the  edge  of  the  Springs  settle- 
ment, and  beyond  the  first  creek  crossing. 

The  main  wide  terrace  spoken  of  is  the  Third  terrace, 
and  it  has  a  sandy  soil  and  a  red  loam  sobsoil  below  which 
at  depths  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  a  layer  of  pebbles.  These 
do  not  show  often  on  the  terrace  for  the  reason  that  very  few 
streams  cut  down  as  deep  as  fifteen  feet  below  the  general 
surface.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Galloway's  Greek  they  how- 
ever  are  abundantly  seen.  This  third  terrace  here  is  not 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  Second  bottom  ter- 
race,  which  is  of  the  nsoal  character,  a  yellow  loam  surface 
with  underlying  sandier  strata.  A  more  detailed  account  of 
this  formation  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  aooount 
of  the  area  included  in  the  fork  of  the  two  rivers. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river  we  do  not  find  the  geological 
structure  quite  easy  of  determination.  The  crystalline 
rocks  underlie  all  the  county  down  to  Wetumpka  and  Tal- 
lassee  on  the  two  rivers.  Between  the  two  places  the  coun- 
try is  nearly  level  or  only  very  slightly  lowered  along  the 
small  streams  that  are  crossed.  The  surface  is  sandy  and 
seems  in  great  part  to  be  made  by  the  products  of  decom- 
position of  the  gneisses,  and  angular  fragments  of  the  quartz 
sheets  with  which  the  gneisses  are  traversed  are  abundant 
Among  these  angular  fragments  there  are  in  places  pebble 
beds  with  well  rounded  pebbles,  which  probably  represent 
the  Lafayette  formation.  Within  two  miles  of  Tallassee  the 
Lafayette  is  unmistakably  seen  in  the  pebble  beds  and  the 
red  loam  which  forms  the  surface.  The  Lafayette  over- 
spreads the  gneisses  and  other  crystalline  rocks  to  the  north 
ward  as  far  as  Central  Institute,  and  in  this  part  presents 
no  unusual  characters.  To  the  southward  of  Wetumpka 
however,  it  shows  certain  aspects  that  will  be  more  particu- 
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larly  mentioned  below.  While,  by  analogy  with  the  coun- 
ties east  and  west  of  Elmore,  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
Tuscaloosa  strata  occupying  the  belt  next  south  of  the  crys- 
talline rocks  in  this  county;  such  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case  at  any  place  yet  visited  by  me,  though  Mr. 
Langdon  describes  such  a  state  of  things  below  Tallassee. 
A  few  miles  a  little  south  of  east  of  Wetumpka  at  Mr.  Adam 
Enslen's  in  section  20  township  18  range  19,  at  the  foot  of  a 
ridge  of  gneiss,  there  are  several  acres  of  outcrop  of  Creta- 
ceous strata  which  from  their  general  aspect  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  fossils  probably  represent  the  lowermost  beds 
of  the  Rotten  Limestone,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Hamburg 
horizon.  These  strata  consist  first  of  a  greensand  marl 
which  has  some  phosphate  of  lime  in  it,  2  to  4  or  5  per  cent. 
Beneath  this  a  considerable  thickness  of  strongly  calcareous 
clays  containing  many  lumps  and  concretions  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  cover  the  surfaces  of  the  small  knolls  of 
erosion  in  the  fields.  The  fossils  observed  are*  Exogyra 
costata,  shells  of  InoceramuSy  and  fragments  of  Radiolites 
lamdlostis.  The  counterpart  of  all  this  may  be  seen  in  many 
places  in  Autauga  and  Dallas  and  other  western  counties 
along  the  junction  of  the  Rotten  Limestone  with  the  Eutaw. 
Other  tracts  of  similar  nature  are  in  the  Gaines  field  in 
section  22,  in  the  Nix  field,  and  the  Lud  Murrell  field  in 
sections  30  and  31,  and  on  the  Bozeman  place,  southwest 
comer  of  section  31  of  this  Township  18,  Bange  19,  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  sections  36,  1,  and  9,  of  the  townships 
which  comer  with  the  one  specified.  These  marls  are  ex- 
posed where  the  erosion  of  small  streams  has  removed  the 
overlying  strata,  which  consist  of  a  great  thickness,  at  least 
200  feet,  of  coarse  red  sands,  cross-bedded  and  with  clay 
partings  at  intervals  along  the  lines  of  bedding,  the  clay  of 
white  or  light  gray  color.  These  sands  resemble  very 
strongly  some  of  the  sands  of  the  Lafayette  exposed  along 
the  river  road  from  Columbus  to  Eufaula,  but  they  are  not 
of  the  usual  Lafayette  type.  In  all  this  region  however, 
the  red  loam  and  worn  pebbles  of  the  regular  typical  La- 
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fayette  aspect,  cap  the  hills  the  body  of  which  is  formed  of 
the  coarse  red  sands  described,  The  pebbles  of  this  cap- 
ping Lafayette  are  sometimes  very  large,  6  to  8  inches  in 
longest  dimension.  From  the  Hogarty  Hill  which  is  in  or 
near  section  6  of  township  19,  range  19,  one  overlooks  the 
valley  of  the  Tallapoosa  beyond  which  the  range  of  hills  of 
Entaw  sands  upon  which  the  city  of  Montgomery  stands  is 
in  plain  view  six  or  eight  miles  distant  Now  when  one 
considers  that  the  ;Botten  Limestone  sets  in  regularly  be- 
yond this  range  of  hills  to  the  south,  these  outlying  tracts 
of  it  so  far  to  the  north,  and  at  considerably  lower  levels 
become  difficult  to  explain  except  upon  the  supposition  of  a 
depression  of  several  hundred  feet,  the  whole  thickitoss  of 
the  Eutaw  strata  and  i)erhaps  more,  along  the  border  of  the 
crystalline  schists.  Such  a  depression  or  warping  seems  to 
be  indicated  also  by  the  apparent  absence  of  any  outcrop 
either  of  Eutaw  or  of  Tuscaloosa  strata  between  these  marly 
spots  an^  the  Crystallines  at  Wetumpka.  In  no  place  could 
the  strata  underlying  the  marls  above  spoken  of  be  discov- 
ered since  erosion  has  cut  down  no  further  than  the  marls, 
but  we  may  infer  that  both  the  Eutaw  and  the  Tuscaloosa 
lie  below,  and  that  the  whole  series  was  deposited  the  rela- 
tive altitude  of  the  Wetumpka  ridge  of  crystalline  schists 
remained  practically  unchanged,  thus  allowing  the  deposit 
of  each  age  to  be  covered  completely  by  those  of  the  suc- 
ceeding age.  Just  north  of  the  marl  tract  at  Mr.  Enslen's, 
upon  the  flanks  of  the  gneiss  ridge,  there  are  some  beds  of 
bright  red  and  purple  colors  that  at  first  sight  would  be 
considered  as  of  Tuscaloosa  age.  Upon  close  examination, 
however,  one  is  entirely  in  doubt  about  them. 

They  consist  of  purple,  white,  and  yellow  sandy  clays 
lying  in  well  defined  beds  showing  a  strong  southeasterly 
dip  of  60  to  70  degrees,  and  northeast  strike,  precisely  like 
these  of  the  crystalline  rocks  adjoining,  For  this  reason 
one  would  be  inclined  to  consider  them  as  merely  residual 
matter  from  the  decay  of  these  crystalline  rocks,  and  this  is 
well  borne  out  by  what  may  be  seen  in  the  river  banks  at 
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Oolumbos,  Georgia,  or  rather  on  the  Alabama  side  opposite, 
where  the  residual  matters  from  the  decay  of  the  gneisses 
there  have  the  bright  variegated  colors  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  beds  in  question  at  Wetumpka.  Now,  at  Colum- 
bus we  are  not  left  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
▼arieirated  beds.  In  these  clays  or  sands  at  Mr.  Enslen's 
the  b!ds  with  different  colors  are  quite  sharply  defined  from 
one  another,  which  also  tells  for  their  being  residual  mat- 
ters in  place  over  the  original  rock. 

The  area  of  the  calcareous  Cretaceous  beds  exposed  in 
this  manner  about  Wetumpka  may  be  estimated  at  about  40 
or  50  acres  in  alL  The  tracts  lie  in  the  erosion  hollows 
above  mentioned  200  feet  or  more  below  the  summits  of  the 
sand  and  pebble  hills  that  surround  them.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  sands  composing  these  hills  are  coarse  of  grain,  red- 
dish in  color,  strongly  false-bedded,  with  thin  sheets  of  white 
or  gray  clays  along  the  lines  of  bedding,  and  they  are  in 
places  strongly  micaceous.  On  going  down  from  the  Hogarty 
hill  towards  the  west,  one  sees  a  lot  of  pinkish  and  purple 
colored  sands,  strikingly  like  those  of  the  Tuscaloosa  exposed 
in  the  great  gullies  near  Havana  in  Hale  county,  and  in  them 
occurs  a  bed  of  pebbles  of  strikingly  non-Lafayette  aspect. 
These  circumstances  combined  with  the  fact  that  overlying 
the  great  mass  of  this  kind  of  sand  which  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  hills,  we  invariably  find  a  capping  of  red  loam  and 
rounded  pebbles  of  the  usual  Lafayette  character  lead 
us  to  consider  them  residual  sands.  The  sands  in  ques- 
tion strongly  resemble  the  Eutaw  sands,  but  they 
seem  to  overlie  without  any  question,  the  marl  beds 
which  are  almost  certainly  of  the  Botten  Limestone  horizon 
albeit  at  the  base  of  the  same.  I  should  be  strongly  in- 
clined to  consider  these  sands  as  residual  sands  if  I  knew  of 
any  beds  in  the  Rotten  Limestone  which  yield  such  residica. 
They  have  far  more  strongly  the  appearance  of  residual 
sands  than  of  Lafayette  beds,  and  they  must  belong  either 
to  the  Botten  Limestone  or  to  the  Lafayette.  It  becomes 
difficult  in  view  of  the  above  occurrences  to  account  for  the 
86 
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outcrop  of  Tuscaloosa  beds  on  the  other  side  of  the  TaUa- 
poosa  at  Cowle*s  Station.  At  the  BoEeman  place  there  is  a 
Tery  large  exposure  of  the  marl  outcrops,  and  coming  up 
the  hills  from  these  we  pass  into  reddish  and  yeUowiak 
micaceous  sands  of  the  exact  appearance  of  the  Sipley  or 
Eutawsands.  At  one  place  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  strong 
dip  in  the  sands  by  which  they  appeared  to  pass  below  tie 
marly  strata,  but  I  could  not  be  certain  that  this  was  a  true 
dip. 

To  the  southeast  of  Wetumpka,  along  Hbe  Bock's  Bridge 
road  towards  CSowles  Feny,  the  surface  is  generally  iormed 
by  the  sands,  loams,  and  pebbles  of  the  Lafayette  JormatioB, 
some  of  tiie  pebbles  being  of  large  size,  up  to  six  or  ei^^ 
inches  in  length.  Below  this  mantle  come  the  strata  of  tie 
Cretaceous  formation,  in  most  cases  mottled  days  and  erosi- 
bedded  sands,  impossible  to  classify  witii  certainty,  beoaae 
of  absence  of  fossils,  and  of  sufficiently  charaoteriatie  Ittho- 
logical  features.  There  are  however,  one  or  two  exception 
to  this,  viz.,  within  five  miles  of  the  town,  where  there  an 
seTenJ  occurrences  of  the  white  marly  day  with  lumps  of 
pulverulent  carbonate  of  lime,  of  the  same  general  character 
as  the  phosphatic  marls  about  Enslen's,  though  without  fos- 
sils ;  and  in  the  riyer  bank  near  Cowles  Ferry,  where  strata 
of  the  Tuscaloosa  formation  are  unmistakable.  The  section 
exposed  just  above  the  ferry  is  as  follows : 

S^'Ctioti  Mar  CotrU*  Ftrnj,  TaUajtoota  Rirer, 

1.  Second  bottom  deposits. 15  feet. 

2.  Whitish  and  yellowish  sands 5  feet. 

3.  Purple  clayey  beds 3  feet. 

4.  Gray  and  yellowish-white  sands,  somewhat  evenly  laminated, 

nearly  horizontal 6  feet. 

5.  Reddish  and  purple  clayey  sands,  with  irregular  spots  of  gray 
color,  down  to  water  level 5  feet. 

The  beds  1  and  5  or  rather  indurated,  and  weather  into 
rounded  bowlder-like  masses,  of  considerable  hardness. 

Along  the  road  indicated,  the  crystalline  rocks  show  in 
the  bed  of  a  small  creek  about  five  and  a  half  miles  from 
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town,  but  with  this  exception  none  of  the  crystalline  rocks 
have  been  observed  below  Wetumpka. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  there  is  a  large 
area  of  magnificent  pine  timber,  now  being  rapidly  cut  off 
by  the  Tallapoosa  lumber  company. 

The  second  terrace  or  Second  Bottom  of  the  Tallapoosa 
river,  from  near  Tallassee,  southward  to  the  bend  of  the 
river  at  Cowles  Ferry,  and  thence  westward  down  the  river 
for  some  distance,  affords  some  splendid  farming  lands. 

Of  the  formations  of  Elmore  later  than  the  Cretaceous  we 
may  mention  the  Lafayette  and  the  Second  Terrace  deposits. 
The  Lafayette  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  some  detail  as 
overlying  the  Cretaceous  below  Wetumpka,  and  also  the 
crystallines  above  Wetumpka  to  Central  Institute,  and  of 
this  we  need  say  no  more.  The  Second  bottom  deposits  are 
also  well  displayed  in  the  county  and  especially  below  We- 
tumpka where  the  two  rivers  approach  each  other,  making  a 
wide  area  of  this  character. 

Just  below  the  site  of  old  Fort  Jackson  a  "cut  off'  has 
been  established  between  the  two  rivers  in  which  is  laid 
bare  a  perfect  section  of  these  beds  down  to  the  water  level. 
This  has  already  been  given  in  detail  above  in  the  general 
part,  but  will  bear  repetition  here. 

Section  exposed  in  the  Cut-off  below  Wetumpka. 

1.  Second  bottom  materials  of  the  usual  character,  yellow  loam  at 

top  with  sandier  beds  below 25  or  30  ft. 

2.  Blue  clay  filled  with  vegetable  remains  in  the  form  of  stumps, 

twigs,  etc.,  in  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation .  This 
stratum  forms  the  bed  of  the  cut-off  and  may  extend  several 
feet  deeper.    About  5  or  6  feet  exposed. 

The  second  bottom  soils  are  always  first  class  farming 
lands  and  being  of  fairly  uniform  character  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  state,  they  exhibit  no  special  features  here. 

MACON  COUNTY. 

Most  of  Macon  county  lying  in  township  18  has  for  sur- 
face materials  either  the  Crystalline  rocks,  gneisses,  mica 
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ontcrop  of  Tuscaloosa  beds  on  the  other  side  of  the  Talla- 
poosa at  Cowle's  Station.  At  the  Bozemao  place  there  is  s 
very  large  exposure  of  the  marl  outcrops,  and  coming  up 
the  hills  from  these  we  pass  into  reddish  and  yeUowish 
micaceous  sands  of  the  exact  appearance  of  the  Bipley  or 
Entaw  sands.  At  one  place  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  strong 
dip  in  the  sands  by  which  they  appeared  to  pass  below  the 
marly  strata,  but  I  could  not  be  certain  that  this  was  a  true 
dip. 

To  the  southeast  of  Wetumpka,  along  the  Back's  Bridge 
road  towards  Cowles  Ferry,  the  surface  is  generally  formed 
by  the  sands,  loams,  and  pebbles  of  the  Lafayette  formation, 
some  of  the  pebbles  being  of  large  size,  up  to  six  or  eight 
inches  in  length.  Below  this  mantle  come  the  strata  of  the 
Cretaceous  formation,  in  moat  cases  mottled  clays  and  cross- 
bedded  sands,  impossible  to  classify  with  certainty,  because 
of  absence  of  fossils,  and  of  sufficiently  characteristic  litho- 
logical  features.  There  are  however,  one  or  two  exceptions 
to  this,  viz.,  within  five  miles  of  the  town,  where  there  are 
several  occurrences  of  the  white  marly  clay  with  lumps  of 
pulverulent  carbonate  of  lime,  of  the  same  general  character 
as  the  phosphatic  marls  about  Eualen's,  though  without  fos- 
sils ;  and  in  the  river  bank  near  Cowles  Ferry,  where  strata 
of  the  Tuscaloosa  formation  are  unmistakable.  The  section 
exposed  just  above  the  ferry  is  as  follows  : 

Section  near  Co»lc«  F--rn/.  Tnlh/ioota  Rii-er. 

1.  Second  bottmii  deposits 15  feet. 

2.  Whitish  and  yellowish  sands 5  feet. 

3.  Purple  clayey  beds 3  feet. 

4.  Gray  and  yetlowish-white  sands,  somewhat  evenly  laminated, 

nearly  horizontal 6  feet. 

6.    Reddish  and  purple  clayey  sands,  with   irregular  spots  of  gray 
color,  down  to  water  level 5  feet. 

The  beds  i  and  5  or  riither  indurated,  and  weather  into 
rounded  bowlder-like  masses,  of  considerable  hardness. 

Along  the  road  indicated,  the  crystalline  rocks  show  in 
the  bed  of  a  smaU  creek  about  fire  and  a  half  miles  from 
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,  but  with  this  exception  none  of  the  crystalline  rocks 
been  observed  below  Wetumpka. 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  there  is  a  large 
of  magnificent  pine  timber,  now  being  rapidly  cut  off 
le  Tallapoosa  lumber  company. 

le  second  terrace  or  Second  Bottom  of  the  Tallapoosa 
,  from  near  Tallassee,  southward  to  the  bend  of  the 
at  Cowles  Ferry,  and  thence  westward  down  the  river 
ome  distance,  affords  some  splendid  farming  lands, 
the  formations  of  Elmore  later  than  the  Cretaceous  we 
mention  the  Lafayette  and  the  Second  Terrace  deposits. 
Lafayette  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  some  detail  as 
ying  the  Cretaceous  below  Wetumpka,  and  also  the 
allines  above  Wetumpka  to  Central  Institute,  and  of 
we  need  say  no  more.  The  Second  bottom  deposits  are 
well  displayed  in  the  county  and  especially  below  We- 
)ka  where  the  two  rivers  approach  each  other,  making  a 
area  of  this  character. 

st  below  the  site  of  old  Fort  Jackson  a  "cut  off"  has 

established  between  the  two  rivers  in  which  is  laid 

a  perfect  section  of  these  beds  down  to  the  water  leveL 

has  already  been  given  in  detail  above  in  the  general 

but  will  bear  repetition  here. 

Section  exposed  in  the  Cut-off  helov)  Wetumpka, 

Second  bottom  materials  of  the  usual  character,  yellow  loam  at 
top  with  sandier  beds  below 25  or  30  ft. 

Blue  clay  filled  with  vegetable  remains  in  the  form  of  stumps, 
twigs,  etc.,  in  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation.  This 
stratum  forms  the  bed  of  the  cut-off  and  may  extend  several 
feet  deeper.    About  5  or  6  feet  exposed. 

le  second  bottom  soils  are  always  first  class  farming 
I  and  being  of  fairly  uniform  character  in  the  different 
}  of  the  state,  they  exhibit  no  special  features  here. 

MACON  COUNTY. 

38t  of  Macon  county  lying  in  township  18  has  for  sur- 
materials  either  the  Grystdtline  rocks,  gneisses,  mica 
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schists  and  qoAitzites,  or  the  sandy  sofls  with  quartz  frag- 
ments resulting  from  their  disint^ration. 

These  are  well  displayed  along  the  road  leading  from  Tal- 
lassee  to  Notasnlga.  The  topography  here  is  Terr  gendr 
undolating,  the  road  excellent,  being  nearly  lerel  and  firm 
with  a  few  sand  beds.  The  Lo/a^rite  which  nsnally  coiieis 
eyerything  from  this  latitude  southward  is  either  Tery  thin 
or  absent  along  this  section.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
TwKoioom  strata  which  do  not  make  their  appeazance  until 
the  lower  border  of  this  line  of  townships  is  reached.  Thus 
we  see  along  a  road  traxelled  in  1891  from  Xotasulga  to- 
wards Society  Hill,  the  first  of  the  mottled  days  and  cross 
bedded  sands  of  the  Tuscaloosa  near  Farrell*s  or  Taughan's 
Mill  on  Chechoctefala  or  Farrell's  creek,  a  90,  T.  18,  R 
25R 

From  that  point  southward  to  Society  EQll  and  probaUr 
a  short  distance  below,  characteristic  sandy  pine  hfUs  with 
long  leaf  pine,  black  jack,  turkey,  and  upland  willow  oaks^ 
prevaiL  Among  the  sands  are  irregular  beds  of  pebbles  and 
also  of  white  and  mottled  clays. 

Near  Cowles  Station  Mr.  Langdon  has  described  a  good 
section  where  the  Tuscaloosa  beds  are  shown  near  the  site 
of  old  Fort  Decatur  in  section  20,  T.  17,  R  22  E. 

SrCiion  of  Tn*rahj^j4'i  ttraf'i.     Cv»r'<'#  Station^ 

1.  Lafayette  pebbles  in  light  grayish  yellow  matrix.   Pebbles  rather 

small,  mainly  qu&rtzese  but  occa^ionly  homblendic. .     6  feet. 

2.  Yellow  coarse  grained  sand  shading  to  light  purple.  Contains  a 

few  small  quartzose  pebbles,  and  bits  of  claj.    The  sand  is 
slightly  argillaceous In  feet. 

3.  Purpie  and   greenish  micace-:»us  sandy  clay  with  a  few  small 

quartzose  pebbles.    The  upper  jind  lower  parts  have  a  banded 
apjH=*ararice 12  feet. 

4.  Gre»'r;ish  and  br»3w:iish  highly  rnicaoe^^us  sand,  with  dark  grains 

uf  h'jrnbi»:-nde  or  black  mica.     It  is  slightly  argillaceous  and 
strongly  crvss-bedded S  feet. 

5.  <.Trtf»:'nish  and  purple  mottled  sandy  clay 4  feet. 

6.  Yellow  and  gray  coarse  grained  sand 4  feet. 
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While  this  section  is  closely  descriptive  of  the  exact  local- 
ity, it  will  not  correspond  in  all  its  details  with  the  profiles 
exposed  in  other  cuts  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  for  the  beds 
are  of  irregular  thickness  and  of  varying  composition  hori- 
zontally. A  bed  of  coarse  sand  and  pebbles  will  pass  in  a 
few  hundred  yards  into  a  mottled  sandy  clay  with  the  grada- 
tion so  imperceptible  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  between  them.  The  purple  and  yellowish  sandy 
and  clayey  beds  of  this  formation  are  exposed  in  many  of 
the  cuts  along  this  railroad  to  the  eastward  of  Cowles. 

To  the  southward  of  the  belt  of  Tuscaloosa  materials  fol- 
lows a  strip  some  six  miles  in  average  width  underlaid  by 
the  Eutaw  sands.  These  form  the  greater  part  of  township 
16  and  the  lower  part  of  17.  The  Eutaw  sands  are  grayish 
cross-bedded  sands  weathering  to  red  or  yellow  colors. 
They  are  generally  marked  by  thin  sheets  of  gray  clays  along 
the  lines  of  the  false  bedding,  and  rarely  this  far  west  con- 
tain any  notable  amount  of  lime,  although  the  soils  which 
result  from  the  weathering  of  these  sands  are  rather  better 
in  quality  than  the  usual  run  of  sandy  soils,  which  would 
point  to  the  presence  of  some  lime  in  them.  Over  the  greater 
part  of  this  territory  the  surface  is  formed  by  the  sands  and 
loams  of  the  Lafayette  formation,  so  that  it  is  at  times  very 
difficult  to  discriminate  between  them  and  the  residua  from 
the  Eutaw  sands.  A  fairly  good  section  of  the  strata  of  the 
Eutaw  in  Macon  county  may  be  seen  along  the  rood  four  or 
five  miles  south-east  of  Tuskegee,  where  a  capping  of  La- 
fayette sands  and  loam  makes  the  summit  of  a  hill,  below 
which  follow  8  or  10  feet  of  whitish  micaceous  cross-bedded 
sands,  then  4  feet  of  reddish  sand,  then  20  to  25  feet  of  light 
colored  micaceous  sands  with  strongly  marked  cross-bed- 
ding. 

To  the  southward  of  this  belt  of  Eutaw  strata  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county  we  find  an  irregularly  shaped 
area  of  the  Rotten  Limestone  beds.  These  do  not  seem  to 
extend  beyond  range  24  E.  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  the  Eutaw  is  succeeded  immediately  by  what  appear 
to  be  Bipley  marls.    It  is  possible  that  soma  of  the  strata 
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which  we  have  assigned  on  lithological  grounds  to  the  Bip- 
lej  may  be  of  the  age  of  the  Botten  Limestone  bat  with 
changed  physical  characters.  The  area  above  named  of  the 
Rotten  Limestone  shows  the  usual  type  of  rock,  L  e.  a  clayey 
limestone  of  bluish  color,  drying  out  to  gray  or  nearly 
white,  and  disintegrating  into  a  stiff  marly  soil  which  is 
usually  or  often  of  black  color  because  of  the  amount  of  the 
vegetable  matter  in  it  This  class  of  soil  is  usually  desig- 
nated in  Alabama  "  prairie  "  soil.  Along  the  border  o\  this 
with  the  Eutaw  sands  we  nearly  always  find  a  transition 
edging  of  stiff  lime  lands  with  yellow  clayey  soil,  which  may 
perhaps  best  be  considered  as  due  to  the  intermingling  of 
the  sandier  with  the  more  clayey  beds,  and  partaking  of  the 
characters  of  each  in  some  degree. 

On  such  lands  the  prevailing  timber  is  post  oak,  and  for 
this  reason  they  are  often  spoken  of  as  Post  Oak  Prairies. 
The  Botten  Limestone  or  black  prairie  lands  are  encountered 
along  the  many  streams  heading  up  near  the  foot  of  the 
Chunnenugga  ridge.  They  are  met  with  along^Persimmon 
Caleebee,  Cupiahatchee,  and  Town  creeks  and  their  tribu- 
taries. Between  these,  the  highlands  are  often  capped  with 
the  sands  of  the  next  overlying  Biplev  and  these  in  turn 
often  by  the  Lafayette  strata.  The  prairie  strips  extend  up 
those  oroeks  to  the  southern  border  of  the  countv  and  in 
most  cases  far  into  Bullock. 

The  southeastern  part  of  Macon  has  for  underlying  strata 
the  sands,  days  and  shell  beds  of  the  Riplvy,  The  massive 
chiys  of  this  formation  give  rise  to  stiff  "hog  wallow"  prairie 
soils  which  are  seen  about  Creek  Stand  and  southeastward. 
The  iuterbedded  shell  accumulations  in  some  cases  exert  a 
favi>rable  etVect  upon  the  soils.  Chunnenugga  Bidge  or  the 
extension  of  it  as  a  divide  between  the  waters  flowing  into 
the  Chattahoochee  and  into  the  Alabama  rivers,  crosses  the 
southeastern  cv>rner  of  Macon  and  shows  the  usual  characters 
given  under  Bullock.  To  the  north  and  west  of  the  ridge 
the  Uotten  Limestone  mav  be  seen  in  most  of  the  creeks  val- 
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leys  while  to  the  south  and  east  the  Bipley  strata  prevail 
and  the  ridge  may  therefore  be  considered  as  approximately 
dividing  the  two. 

RUSSEIX  COUNTY. 

Russell  county  exhibits  in  its  structure  three  divisions  of 
the  Cretaceous,  viz.  the  Tuscaloosa,  the  Eutaw,  and  the  Rip- 
ley, besides  the  Lafayette  and  the  Second  bottom  terraces 
of  more  recent  age.  The  Trnfubosa  claims  the  upper  half 
township  of  the  county  and  its  characteristics  are  well  dis- 
played along  the  road  from  Society  Hill  to  Columbus. 

The  prevailing  and  I  might  say  the  only  materials,  are 
cross-bedded  sands  with  occasional  strings  of  pebbles,  and 
masses  of  mottled  purple  and  white  clays  imbedded  at  in- 
tervals in  the  same.  For  several  miles  east  of  Society  Hill 
the  road  is  along  a  tolerably  level  plain  with  the  hills  be- 
yond Uchee  creek  in  view  towards  the  south.  Where  ex- 
posures have  been  made  by  the  small  streams  tributary  to 
Uchee  we  see  cross-bedded  sands  with  irregular  beds  and 
strings  of  small  subangular  quartz  pebbles  dispersed  through 
them.  AtMarvyn.and  a  short  distance  eastward  the  same 
false-bedded  sands  and  pebbles  make  the  uppermost  ten 
feet  of  the  strata  with  massive  mottled  clays  below  them. 
East  of  Crawford  similar  mottled  clays  and  pebbly  sands 
disposed  in  the  same  order.  Across  Little  Uchee  and  also 
about  7  miles  from  Columbus,  the  sands  become  decidedlv 
feldspathic  and  are  in  places  indurated  so  as  to  form  rather 
hard  sandstone. 

To  the  east  of  Little  Uchee  the  road  passes  over  a  high 
ridge,  and  descending  this  towards  Phoenix  City,  we  pass 
over  some  200  feet  thickness  of  the  characteristic  strata  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  formation,  red  and  mottled  yellow  and  red 
cross-bedded  sands,  and  mottled  purple  and  white  clays, 
the  sands  greatly  predominating.  Girard  and  Phoenix  City 
are  upon  a  terrace  of  Second  bottom  deposits  to  be  more 
particularly  described  further  on.  Along  most  of  the  way 
between  Society  Hill  and  Columbus  the  soils  are  sandy  and 
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of  gmy  or  lead  color,  and  are  oiulerlaid  eTerrwhere  at  mod- 
erate depths  by  beds  of  pebbles.  Aloi^  the  slopes  on  eack 
side  of  the  numerous  small  streams  crossed,  beds  of  sand 
are  frequent  and  deep.  Part  of  this  surface  is  made  br  the 
Lafayette  sands  and  loam  and  in  part  it  is  derired  from  the 
Tuscaloosa  materials  which  are  very  much  the  same  in 
characters. 

In  the  southern  limits  of  the  town  of  Girard  the  blufi 
OTerlooking  the  river  and  back  of  the  Second  bottom  ter- 
race are  composed  of  coarse  cross-bedded  sands  of  gray 
white  and  yellow  and  splotched  with  purple.  In  the  upper 
part  of  these  Tuscaloosa  beds  there  are  strii^and  pockets  of 
subangular  quartz  pebbles  in  abundance.  These  are  gener- 
ally easily  distinguished  from  the  well  rounded  pebbles  of 
the  Lafayette  beds  which  overlie  here  the  Tuscaloosa. 

A  short  distance  below  Columbus  on  the  river  road,  a 
somewhat  different  class  of  strata  is  encountered ;  gray  lam- 
inated days  with  a  certain  amount  of  calcareous  matter 
These  in  all  probability  beloi^  to  the  Emiau:  divisi<m.  Along 
the  river,  the  sands,  pebbles  and  the  variegated  clays  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  above  described  make  the  banks  down  to  the 
mouth  of  Upatoi  Creek.  Below  this  at  the  Broken  Arrow 
Beni  these  beds  are  seen  at  water  level  with  some  of  en- 
tirely different  characters  overlying  them  and  these  we  as- 
sifrn  to  the  Eutaw,  although  the  shells  which  have  been  col- 
lected are  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  determine  absolutelv 
the  horizon.  In  the  bluff  at  the  Broken  Arrow  Bend  some 
20  feet  of  these  fossil iferous  strata  are  exposed-  They  con- 
sist of  dark  gray  micaceous  sandy  clays  with  indurated  ledges 
about  two  feet  apart.  These  indurated  ledges  are  more  cal- 
careous than  the  rest  and  show  a  tendency  to  form  rounded 
or  somewhat  spherical  concretions  with  calcite  septaria 
throo^rh  them.  The  shells  are  Ex^^i^frw  *:\*^iafa^  artomia^^  and 
casts  of  univalves.  A  few  miles  below  this  and  not  far  above 
Fort  Mitchell  landing,  these  dark  colored  strata  ap{>ear  at 
the  water  level  and  alx>ve  them  are  20  feet  or  more  of  clavev 
strata  of  which  th«=-  following  is  the  detailed  section : 
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Section  above  Fort  Mitchell. 

( 1 . )  Clays,  originally  black ,  but  on  exposure  and  weathering 
turning  reddish  and  crumbling  down  into  small  frag- 
ments   5-6  feet. 

(2.)  Coarse  sand  and  pebbles,  with  a  good  deal  of  calcareous 
matter,  lying  just  above  a  narrow  bench.  Many 
large  pebbles  near  the  base  of  the  series. 5-8  feet. 

(3.)  Ledge  of  highly  fossiliferous  clays,  the  shells  mostly  in 
the  form  of  casts  Sometimes  a  thin  sheet  of  calcite 
replaces  a  part  of  the  shell 3  feet* 

(4.)    Black  or  dark  gray  clays  to  waters  edge 20  feet. 

The  concretions  and  dark  fossiliferous  materials  of  the 
Broken  Arrow  Bend  lie  below  medium  state  of  the 
water. 

For  a  mile  or  two  below  Fort  Mitchell  landing  there  are 
similar  bluffs  of  black  clays  with  fossiliferous  ledges,  and 
overlying  these,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  cross-bedded  sands 
with  thin  sheets  or  partings  of  clay  very  irregularly  dis- 
posed through  them,  and  below  these  a  considerable  thick- 
ness of  much  weathered  crumbling  clays  with  vertical  or 
nearly  vertical  fissures  which  have  been  filled  with  sand 
now  in  many  casas  indurated  into  pretty  firm  sheets  of 
sandstone.  Below  these  are  dark  gray  clays  again  to  the 
waters  edge.  Just  above  the  mouth  of  Uchee  creek  a  long 
bluff  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  shows  15  or  20  feet  of 
cross-bedded  clayey  sands  holding  a  great  deal  of  lignitic 
(semi-graphitic)  matter.  This  is  about  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  Eutaw  with  the  Bipley  as  we  interpret  it  It  must 
be  said  however,  that  the  division  is  somewhat  arbitrary, 
for  although  below  this  the  bluffs  soon  show  unmistakable 
Bripley  fossils,  there  are  none  from  this  up  the  river  to  the 
last  appearance  of  the  Tuscaloosa  strata  which  give  certain 
evidence  of  the  Eutaw  horizon.  In  the  western  parts  of  the 
state  the  Eutaw  except  in  its  upper  measures  contains  little 
of  organic  matters  except  those  of  vegetable  origin,  while 
here  on  the  Chattahoochee  the  beds  immediately  overlying 
the  Tuscaloosa  contain  marine  shells  in  abundance,  though 
unfortunately  not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  enable  us  to 
say  whether  they  may  not  belong  to  the  Botten  Limestone 
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diyision,  although  lithologically  the  materials  are  not  much 
like  any  of  the  Botten  Limestone  strata  ocourring  elsewhere. 

Upon  the  hills  away  from  the  river  these  strata  have  en- 
tirely di£Ferent  appearance,  being  very  generally  weathered 
into  reddish  and  yellowish  sands  and  cmmbling  yellow 
clays,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  them  with  those 
mining  the  river  blufb  except  in  a  general  way. 

Beyond  Flonmoy's  station  along  the  railroad  the  sandy 
strata  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  good  deal  of  cal- 
careous matter.  In  the  hills  lying  to  the  north  of  Fort 
Mitchell  station,  there  is  a  great  thickness  to  be  seen  of 
cross-bedded  sands  with  pebbles  very  inuch  like  some  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  exposures  further  up  the  river.  These  may 
belong  to  the  Lafayette.  After  crossing  Uchee  creek  on 
nearing  the  Oswichee  neighborhood,  the  road  ascends  to 
a  beautiful  level  plain  fifty  feet  or  more  above  the  low- 
lands of  Uchee.  This  plain  has  for  its  surface  material 
the  red  loam  of  the  Lafayette  with  its  sands  and  pebbles 
underlying,  and  below  all  the  sands  of  the  Cretaceous. 

Beyond  Oswichee  on  both  sides  of  Ihagee  creek  the  lami- 
nated calcareous  clays  of  the  Ripley  are  well  exposed,  and 
further  on  to  the  southern  border  of  the  county  these  and 
other  Bipley  materials  are  to  be  seen  wherever  the  overly- 
ing Lafayette  sands  and  loams  have  been  removed  by  erosion. 

Along  the  Mobile  and  Girard  railroad  the  cuts  at  Fort 
Mitchell  show  yellow  cross-bedded  sands  with  clay  partings 
and  with  irregular  bunches  or  pockets  of  pebbles.  In 
another  cut  are  laminated  purple  and  yellowish  clays  with 
3  or  4  feet  of  sandy  material  grading  into  pebbles  below, 
overlyiDg  them.  At  Seale  we  are  nearly  upon  the  border 
of  the  Bipley,  for  a  short  distance  beyond  appear  the  yel- 
lowish red  clayey  materials  specked  with  red,  which  so  often 
results  from  the  disintegration  of  the  Bipley  strata.  At 
Hatchechubbee  the  cut  show  a  good  deal  of  mottled  clay 
overlying  irregularly  bedded  sandy  clays. 

Southward  of  Hurtsboro  in  the  lowlands  of  Cowikee 
creek  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  hog  wallow  prairie,  formed 
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from  the  weathering  of  a  heavy  joint  clay  of  the  Bipley. 
This  kind  of  soil  resembles  that  of  the  Botten  Limestone  in 
texture  but  is  of  reddish  color,  where  the  other  is  gene- 
rally black  or  dark  gray.  The  timber  is  hickory,  white,  and 
Spanish  oaks,  and  long  leaf  pine.  In  the  drainage  area  of 
the  Cowikees,  sands  frequently  cover  these  joint  clays,  but 
the  influence  of  the  clays  makes  itself  felt  in  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  notwithstanding  its  unpromising  appearance.  The 
divides  between  the  streams  are  very  generally  capped  with 
the  pebbles  and  sandy  loams  of  the  Lafayette  and  support 
a  tree  growth  of  long  leaf  pine,  black  jack  and  post  oaks. 

In  Bussell  county  we  have  many  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining the  characteristics  of  the  Second  Bottom  deposits. 
Opposite  Columbus,  Georgia,  there  is  generally  a  bench  of 
second  bottom  materials,  the  usual  yellow  loam,  which  over- 
lies in  some  cases  directly  the  decomposed  gneiss  of  the 
country,  but  in  many  cases  between  the  Second  Bottom 
and  the  gneiss,  there  is  a  variable  thickness  of  beds  of 
Tuscaloosa  age,  consisting  of  cross-bedded  sands  with  irregu- 
lar pockets  of  pebbles,  and  irregular  beds  of  white  and 
purple  clays.  The  yellow  loam  of  the  Second  Bottom  has 
almoBt  invariably  a  string  of  pebbles  at  its  base. 

BARBOUR  COUNTY. 

The  area  of  Barbour  county  is  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Bipley  division  of  the  Cretaceous  on  the  north 
and  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Tertiarv  on  the  south.  It 
thus  presents  a  very  great  variety  in  its  soils  and  topo- 
graphic features. 

The  Cretaceous  strata  in  this  part  of  the  state  are  known 
by  the  general  term,  blue  marl.  These  beds  are  alternations 
of  a  tolerably  massive  clay  with  a  bluish  micaceous  sand, 
which,  when  it  contains  many  shells,  goes  by  the  name  of 
marl,  and,  for  that  matter,  the  clay  itself  is  often  called  marL 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  in  the  drainage  area  of 
two  upper  forks  of  Cowikee  Creek,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
what  is  known  as  "hog  wallow"  prairie,  which  is  based  upon 
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this  tough  olay.  This  makes  a  soil  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  Botten  Limestone,  except  that  it  is  generally  of  a  red- 
dish color.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  creeks  and 
their  tributaries  the  clay  is  tempered  with  sands,  and  the  re- 
sulting soils  are  correspondingly  easier  of  cultivation  while 
at  the  same  time  more  than  ordinarily  fertile.  Upon  the  di- 
vides between  the  forks  of  Oowikee  Creek  the  Cretaceous 
strata  are  covered  by  deep  beds  of  white  sand,  which,  not- 
withstanding their  unpromising  appearance,  support  many 
large  farms.  The  sandiness  increases,  generally,  towards 
the  creeks.  The  Spring  Hill  ridge  is  capped  with  a  bed  of 
red  loam  underlaid  by  sands  of  the  Lafayette  age,  and  to  the 
southward  of  Spring  Hill,  towards  Hawkinsville,  the  days 
are  again  exposed  along  the  valley  of  the  Middle  Cowikee. 
The  timber  of  the  ridges  in  this  section  consists  of  long  leaf 
pine,  black  jack  and  post  oaks.  Between  Hawkinsville  and 
Euf  aula  the  joint  clay  of  the  hog  wallow  lands  contains  many 
white  concretions  of  Ume,  and  forms  a  whitish  to  reddish 
prairie  soil  which  is  timbered  with  the  upland  oaks,  hickory 
and  short  leaf  pine.  In  some  parts  of  this  section  we  find  a 
rather  unusual  association  of  trees,  viz.,  hickory,  white  and 
Spanish  oaks,  sweet  and  sour  gum  and  long  leaf  pines,  all 
with  a  draping  of  the  long  moss  ( TiUandma),  Approaching 
Eufaula,  the  bluish  micaceous  sands  come  in  over  the  clays 
above  mentioned,  but  similar  blue  marls  occur  also  further 
north  and  presumably  below  some,  or  perhaps  much  of  the 
clays. 

In  the  banks  of  the  Cowikees  and  in  many  of  the  deep 
washes  about  Eufaula  the  blue  marl  contains  a  great  abun- 
dance of  shells,  which,  in  the  perfection  of  their  preserva- 
tion and  in  the  freshness  of  their  appearance,  rival  those  of 
the  Tertiary. 

Along  the  river  road,  at  the  crossing  of  Little  Barbour 
Creek,  the  following  section  is  seen: 
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Section  of  Ripley  Strata, 

(1.)    Black  sandy  pyritous  shales 6  feet. 

(2.)    Alternations   of  sands  with  sandy  shales,  containing  a  few 

shells  of  oysters 6  feet. 

(3.)    Gray  and  whitish  pyritous  sands  to  the  water 4  feet. 

On  ascending  the  hill  to  the  south  of  this  we  see  some  30 
feet  thickness  of  compact,  blue,  clayey  sands  overlying  the 
first  of  the  above  section.  These  strata  are  covered,  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  by  strata  of  the  Lafayette  consisting  of 
coarse-grained,  cross-bedded,  reddish  sands  intercalated 
with  strings  of  white  pebbles  irregularly  distributed  through 
them.  This  phase  of  the  Lafayette,  which  is  common  in 
the  drainage  area  of  the  Chattahoochee,  is  illustrated  by 
Plate  II,  p.  81,  prepared  from  a  photograph  taken  by  me  in 
1891.  Another  phase  of  the  Lafayette  not  uncommon  in 
this  section  exhibits  red  and  yellow  mottled  sands  which  are, 
however,  better  seen  in  the  hills  on  the  opposite  or  Georgia 
side  of  the  river.  In  the  Chattahoochee  drainage,  also^ 
there  is  a  greater  prevalence  of  mica  among  the  sands  of  the 
Lafayette  than  is  the  case  further  west  This  circumstance 
may  find  its  explanation  in  the  closer  proximity  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee to  the  region  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  the  source 
of  the  mica.  Along  this  river  road,  above  Eufaula,  are  many 
opportunites  of  seeing  the  gray  sands  of  the  Ozark  age^ 
overlying  the  Lafayette,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  15  or 
20  feet  In  these  sands,  and  especially  towards  their  base^ 
pebbles  are  common  and  often  preponderate  over  the  sands. 
The  gray  sands  form  an  upper  second  terrace  a  few  feet 
above  the  second  bottom  terrace  of  the  river.  Their  prevail- 
ing, and  at  times  only,  growth  is  the  long  leaf  pine. 

That  part  of  Barbour  lying  to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  White  Oak  Creek  up  to  Clayton  and 
thence  westward  to  the  border  of  Pike,  has  for  its  underly- 
ing rocks  the  strata  of  the  Tertiary. 

The  lowermost  of  the  Tertiary  here  is  the  Clayton  Lime- 
atoney  which  consists  of  clays  and  limestones  in  alternating 
beds.  A  good  section  is  exposed  in  the  railroad  cut  near 
Clayton,  which  is  as  follows: 
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Section  at    Clayton, 

(1.)    Dark  blue,  nearly   black,  maasive  clays,  torniDg  yellowish 

white  upon  drying  out 10  to  15  feet. 

(2.)    Limestone 6  to  6  feet. 

This  clay,  which  is  exposed  at  many  localities  about  Clay- 
ton, has  the  appearance  of  fire  clay,  but  is  rather  light  in 
specific  gravity,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  originally  calcareous  and  that  the  lime 
has  been  leached  out*  The  limestone  is  in  places  much 
thicker  than  here  seen,  as  is  attested  by  the  oayes  and  lime 
sinks  which  characnerize  the  whole  region  underlaid  by  it^ 
and  which  would  not  be  possible  with  a  thin  bed  of  lime- 
stone. Outcrops  of  a  hard,  almost  crystalline,  limestone, 
with  grains  of  quartz  in  some  phases  of  it,  have  been  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Langdon  and  myself  over  a  very  large  area  in 
Barbour,  especially  along  the  valleys  of  Pea  Biver  and  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Ohoctawhatchee.  In  some  oases  this 
limestone  occurs  to  the  southward  of  the  lower  limit  of  the 
Clayton  as  shown  on  our  map,  as,  for  instance,  at  Blue 
Springs ;  but  then  the  strata  of  the  Nanafalia  are  found  up- 
on the  hills  adjoining.  We  have  not  attempted  to  show 
these  outlying  areas.  The  exposure  of  the  Clayton  limestone 
is  carried  far  southward  along  Pea  Biver,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  notes  of  Mr.  Langdon,  who  finds  it  near  Dr.  John  A.  Rey- 
nolds, in  sections  3  and  16  of  township  9,  range  24,  and 
again  near  Mr.  Bobert  Lee's,  in  section  2,  township  8,  range 
23.  In  these  places  it  has  the  same  character  as  about 
Clayton,  and  is  associated  with  gray,  laminated,  micaceous, 
somewhat  calcareous  clays,  and  with  white  and  yellow  cal- 
careous sands,  with  numerous  shells  of  oysters.  This  sec- 
tion is  given  in  detail  in  Mr.  Langdon's  article.  The  lime- 
stone is  highly  fossiliferous,  the  shells  being  very  generally 
silicified. 

At  King^s  Bridge,  near  the  southwestern  corner  of  town- 
ship 9,  range  26,  there  is  a  hard,  almost  crystalline  lime- 

*Micro8cipic  examinations  show  that  these  clays  contain  large 
quantities  of  the  silicious  shells  of  diatomacese,  etc.,  and  are  hence  in 
part,  tripoUs, 
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stone,  overlying  a  sort  of  shell  breccia  resembling  the  coqnina 
rock  of  Florida.  No  determinable  shells  were  observed  here, 
so  that  the  horizon  could  not  be  certainly  fixed,  yet  this  is 
probably  the  Clayton  Limestone,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
the  fragments  of  the  pseudo-bahrstone  of  the  Nanafalia  out- 
crop on  the  hill  hard  by.  Again  at  Blue  Springs  we  find  a 
great  body  of  limestone  water  gushing  up  through  a  fissure 
or  crack  in  a  limestone  rock  which  seems  to  be  no  other  than 
the  Clayton  Limestone,  although  Blue  Springs  lies  near  the 
southern  border  of  the  Nanafalia  outcrop.  The  limestone  is 
probably  kept  thus  near  the  surface  by  an  undulation  in  the 
strata,  or  a  flattening  of  the  dip,  such  as  may  be  seen  at 
many  other  points  in  this  section  of  the  state,  and  is  exposed 
by  the  removal  by  stream  erosion  of  the  overlying  Nanafalia 
beds  which  probably  here  do  not  have  any  considerable 
thickness. 

The  Clayton  strata  seem  to  be  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in 
thickness  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chattahoochee,  but  the  op- 
portunities for  seeing  a  continuous  section  are  very  few. 
It  seems  almost  certain  that  there  are  at  least  two,  and  per- 
haps three,  limestone  beds,  interstratified  with  the  other  beds 
of  this  division. 

At  the  base  of  this,  or  at  the  summit  of  the  Cretaceous,  in 
any  event  near  the  junction  of  the  two  formations,  beds  of 
fairly  good  limonite  or  brown  iron  ore  are  common  not  only 
in  Barbour  bnt  as  far  westward  as  Butler  county  at  least. 
Some  of  this  ore  is  fibrous  or  needle  ore,  and  where  the 
quantity  is  sufficiently  great  it  will  be  valuable.  Occasion- 
ally at  this  horizon  we  enc^^unter  ferruginous  sandstone 
with  shell  casts,  as,  for  instance,  a  few  miles  west  of  Euf aula, 
on  Clayton  road.  The  Clayton  Limestone  and  the  stony  clays 
above  mentioned  do  not  form  any  great  proportion  of  the 
immediate  surface,  which  is  generally  due  to  the  beds  of 
Lafayette  age,  consisting  of  brown  and  reddish  loams,  under- 
laid with  sandier  materials  which  are  commonly  cross-bedded, 
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and  whioh  oontam  irregular  maaaeB  or  boMea  of  white  and 
purple  colored  plastic  clay.  Hnch  clay  muses  occur  irregu- 
larly in  the  cross-bedded  sands,  nsnally  with  a  fermginoiis 
hard  pan  separating  them.  The  sands  tbemselTes  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  great  body  of  the  sands  of  the  Lafayette,  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  state,  being  yellowish  and  reddish 
cross-bedded  material  with  white  day  partings  along  the 
lines  of  false  bedding.  The  sands  are  also  at  times  fine  and 
of  flonry  consistence,  and  are  Tcry  generally  mioaceons. 
Occasionally,  also,  they  are  Tariegated,  yellowish  and  pink 
or  purple,  and  the  general  eflbct  recalls  what  we  see  among 
the  upper  strata  of  the  Tuscaloosa  formation. 

In  the  railroad  cut,  north  of  Mr.  John  T.  Bell's,  two  or 
three  of  these  white  and  purple  clay  beds  are  exposed,  and 
south  of  him  similar  clays  show  iJong  the  dirt  road.  In 
many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  say  wheUier  the  clays  bdoog 
to  the  Olayton  formation  or  to  tiie  Lafayette  overlying  it, 
and  in  like  manner  some  of  the  cross-bedded  sands  can 
hardly  be  placed  with  absolute  precision.  From  the  circum- 
stance that  the  clays  are  so  persistent  in  their  occurrence 
along  the  belt  of  country  underlaid  by  the  Clayton,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  consider  them  as  Tertiary,  and  so  also  with 
the  sands,  which  may  in  some  cases  at  least  be  residtia  of 
the  Tertiary  strata.  The  soils  over  this  terrane  are  as  a  rule 
of  superior  quality,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  effect  exer- 
cised by  the  calcareous  beds  of  the  Tertiary.  The  charac- 
teristic soil  of  this  section  is  a  red  or  brown  sandy  loam, 
which  supports  a  growth  of  upland  oaks,  hickories  and  long 
leaf  pine.  This  class  of  lands  extends  from  Clayton  about 
down  to  Louisyille,  beyond  which  comes  the  region  formed 
by  the  Nanafalia  series,  the  beds  intervening  between  these 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state  being  very  thin  if  not  ab- 
sent altogether  here. 

The  Tertiary  strata  exposed  in  the  gullies  about  Louisville 
are  an  indurated  greensand  filled  with  the  moulds  of  shells, 
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and  a  blue  clay  underneath  it  These  are  probably  mem- 
bers of  the  Clayton  division,  bat  none  of  the  shells  could  be 
determined. 

The  Nanafalia  series  of  strata  being  generally  sandy  do 
not  make  any  decided  impression  upon  the  soils  of^the  over- 
lying Lafayette  but  an  occasionaLbowlder  of  disintegration 
of  the  indurated  ledges  of  what  we  have  called  the  pseudo^ 
huhrstone,  attests  the  horizon.  To  the  west  and  southwest 
of  Clayton,  the  red  lime  lands  extend  far  down  the  valley 
of  Pea  Biver  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  Dale  county  line 
as  shown  by  Mr.  Langdon,  while  adjacent  to  them  and  out- 
cropping upon  the  summits  of  the  hills  in  overlaps  are 
the  strata  of  the  Nanafalia. 

As  a  rule  the  soils  over  the  Nanafalia  are  sandy,  and 
the  long  leaf  pine  the  characteristic  tree.  Upon  the  level 
divides  between  the  streams,  and  often  upon  level  areas 
at  lower  altitudes,  sands  prevail  among  the  surface  strata 
to  the  extent  of  producing  barrens  upon  which  very  little 
except  the  turkey,  upland  willow  and  stunted  black  jack 
oaks  can  grow.  In  most  cases  these  sands  belong  to  the 
Ozark  horizon,  though  sometimes  the  Lafayette  exhibits 
exceedingly  sandy  phases. 

Below  Blue  Springs  the  strata  of  the  underlying  Tertiary 
by  inference  belong  to  the  Tuscahoma  division  of  the 
Lignitic,  but  there  are  no  outcrops  which  can  be  definitely 
referred  to  that  horizon,  which  would  in  any  event  underlie 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  county. 

Of  the  later  (Post  Tertiary)  formations  much  has  already 
been  said  in  connection  with  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary. 
Over  the  whole  county  there  has  been  spread  a  mantle  of 
pebbles,  sands  and  red  loam  of  Lafayette  age,  which  origi- 
nally covered  the  elevations  as  well  as  valleys.  Eemnants 
of  this  mantle  are  yet  to  be  seen  upon  most  of  the  divides, 
sometimes  forming  the  surface  over  very  considerable  areas, 
and  making  the  soils.  These  same  materials  with  the  same 
structure  and  order  of  succession  are  also  found  upon  a 
37 
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The  outcrops  of  thf^  Bottem  Limesifmc  extend  np  Une, 
McCnlloch's,  Town,  Cnpiah  Halchee  and  Prairie  creeks, 
to  the  foot  of  Chonnenngga  ridge,  where  thej  all  take  their 
rise.  Thus  the  northwestern  part  of  the  oonnlj  is  char- 
acterized br  the  preTalenee  of  the  black  prairie  soils,  and 
the  gentlj  undulating  topography  peculiar  to  this  dirisicHD. 
Between  the  streams  the  ridges  are  capped  witili  the  sandy 
strata  either  of  the  Biplej  or  ihe  Lafayette  and  in  manj 
cases  bj  both.  The  Chunnenugga  ridge  may  hence  be  con- 
sidered as  the  diyiding  line  between  the  prairie  lands  and 
the  sandy  lands.  Where  the  sandy  strata  eitiier  of  the 
Bipley  or  the  Lafayette  adjoin  the  calcareous  clays  of  the 
Botten  Limestone  an  intermediate  soil  is  the  result,  '^e 
post  oak  prairie  soil,*'  of  yellowish  or  reddish  color  and  un- 
like the  regular  prairies,  supporting  a  fine  growth  of  post 
oaks. 
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The  strata  of  the  Ripley  here  consists  of  massive  clays 
usually  more  or  less  calcareous,  containing  often  white 
concretions  of  lime,  and  alternating  with  bluish  calcareous 
sands  or  sandy  clays  commonly  termed  "blue  marl".  In 
these  are  found  the  beautifully  preserved  fossil  shells  which 
have  rendered  this  section  famous  among  the  geologists. 

A  marked  topographic  feature  of  Bullock  county  is  the 
Chunnenugga  Bidge,  which  for  a  good  many  miles  in  this 
county  and  also  in  Montgomery  divides  the  waters  flowing 
into  the  Gulf  by  way  of  the  Alabama  river,  and  those 
going  more  directly  by  way  of  the  Chattahoochee,  Pea  river, 
and  Conecuh.  The  basis  of  this  ridge  is  made  by  the  mi- 
caceous, sandy  marls  of  the  Ripley,  which  are  covered  with 
a  considerable  thickness  of  the  Lafayette  sands  and  loams. 
Towards  the  north  the  slope  of  this  ridge  is  generally  rath- 
er abrupt  while  in  the  other  direction  it  is  so  gradual  as  to 
be  at  times  nearly  imperceptible.  Towards  the  north  denu- 
dation has  been  more  active  apparently  and  the  covering 
of  Lafayette  materials  has  been  more  generally  removed,  or 
at  least  thinned  down,  so  as  to  bring  today  the  Cretaceous 
strata.  This  is  particularly  the  case  along  the  tributaries 
of  Town  creek  which  head  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge.  In 
these  lowlands  the  soils  are  rather  clayey  being  derived 
from  the  calcareous  clays  of  the  Ripley,  and  a  little  further 
northward  from  those  of  the  Rotten  Limestone.  It  is  often 
very  difficult  to  determine  where  the  Rotten  Limestone 
ends  and  the  Ripley  marl  begins,  for  some  of  the  calcareous 
clays  of  the  latter  very  closely  resemble  some  of  the  phases 
of  the  former,  and  the  derived  soils  are  likewise  very  simi- 
lar. The  ridge  is  caused  by  the  denudation  of  the  land  on 
the  two  sides  of  a  water-shed  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  it  is  due  to  any  warping  of  the  un- 
derlying  strata. 

The  soils  to  the  northward  of  the  Ridge  are  of  three  gen- 
eral types  :  (1),  those  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
calcareous  Cretaceous  beds,  in  which  they  are  the  usual, 
black,  stiff  prairie  soils:  (2),  Those  resulting  from  admixtures 
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line  win  giTe  a  tsirlj  eorrec^  idea  of  the  dbaractevB  <if  the 
soil  and  of  the  topograph  j  of  thia  diTisioii.  Between  Mont- 
gamerj  and  Snowdoon  the  eoontrj  is  of  the  typical  ItoltMi 
Limealofie  aspeet,  idIUiij^,  nearly  lend  pndrie,  with  30  to  40 
feet  relief  from  sammitB  to  tTooghR  For  the  next  fire  or 
six  miles,  down  to  McIntjreX  the  snrfaee  is  more  bnAeii, 
and  the  soil  has  a  tinge  of  jellow  or  mulatto  ecdcn*,  in  |daee 
of  the  aniform  black  or  dark  graj  of  the  prairies  abore. 

These  pUteftos  occor  io  all  part^  of  oar  coastal  plain  with  any  of 
the  difisions  either  of  the  Tertiarj  or  of  the  Cretaceoas  as  snb- 
stratom.  Thos,  the  substratum  is  of  Tuscaloosa  age  in  Tusealoosa 
and  Pickens  counties ;  Eutaw  in  Autauga  and  Montgomery ;  Rotten 
Limestone  in  Lowndes  and  Dallas ;  Ripley  in  Crenshaw,  at  Highland 
Home;  Clayton  at  Clayton,  in  Barbour  couuty ;  Xaheola  at  Green- 
Tille,  in  Butler  county ;  Xanafalia  at  Black's  and  Gullette's  BlnlT,  in 
Wilcox, and  at  Lawrencerille  in  Henry ;  Tuscahoma  at  Newtown  Acad- 
emy, in  Wilcox ;  Buhrstone  at  Cokersville  in  3Ionroe«  and  AbbeTiIle, 
in  Henry ;  White  Limestone  at  Perdue  Hill,  Bellerille  and  Monroe- 
TUle,  in  Monroe ;  Grore  HUl  in  Clarke,  etc 
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Post  oaks  set  in  along  with  short  leaf  pines,  honey  locust, 
elm,  water  oaks  and  hickories. 

White  irregular  concretions  of  lime  are  abundant  not  only 
in  this  red  soil  but  also  southward  to  the  limit  of  the  calca- 
reous region  a  few  miles  north  of  Argus.  The  post  oak 
country  is  slightly  higher  than  the  regular  black  prairies, 
say  ten  or  fifteen  feet  In  this  section  there  are  frequent 
ridges,  capped  with  sand,  rising  at  least  100  feet  above  the 
neighboring  watercourses.  Such  ridges,  when  examined, 
are  found  to  be  due  to  a  ledge  of  limestone  filled  with  oyster 
shells  {gryphceas  and  exogyras),  and  often  pure  enough  to 
be  burned  for  lime.  From  Mclntyre^s  the  country  rises 
gradually  to  the  foot  hills  of  the  Strata  ridge,  which  is  near 
the  beginning  of  the  Bipley  strata.  Crossing  the  country 
a  little  further  towards  the  east,  from  Pine  Level  to  Pike 
Boad  and  thence  to  the  railroad,  mulatto  lands  are  first 
crossed  about  eight  or  ten  miles  below  Pike  Boad,  in  a  belt 
four  or  five  miles  wide,  and  then  the  usual  level  black  prairie 
lands  to  the  railroad. 

Southward  of  this  belt  of  canebr»%ke  or  black  prairie  lands 
sets  in  the'  territory  of  the  Ripley,  the  general  nature  of 
which  may  be  seen  by  the  exposures  along  the  road  from 
Montgomery  to  Butledge.  After  leaving  the  somewhat  flat 
prairie  and  post  oak  lands  of  the  Botten  Limestone,  above 
mentioned,  the  country  becomes  hilly,  with  the  upland  oaks 
and  hickories  and  short  leaf  pine  as  the  timber,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  lime  of  the  underlying  Bipley  sands  is  plainly 
seen  in  the  vegetation,  manner  of  growth,  etc.  A  short  dis- 
tance north  of  Strata  the  hills  show  a  grayish  clay  filled  with 
white  concretions  of  lime,  with  yellow  sands  above.  Beyond 
Bamer  Creek  crossing  similar  gray  clays  with  a  few  shells, 
with  a  capping  of  redloam,  form  low  hills  fifty  feet  or 
more  in  height.  The  sands  and  loam  of  these  hills  south  of 
Bamer  Creek  are  all  highly  micaceous,  and  are  very  similar 
to  what  may  be  seen  in  descending  Chunnenugga  ridge  to- 
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It  iboiild  also  be  added  that  witfais  Beren  or  eieht  miles  of 
the  Alabama  Birer  allnnal  beda  l^Te  been  deposited  apoa 
the  eroded  sor&ee  of  the  Botteo  Limcaatnoe,  msall}- 1 
it  from  Tiev  except  in  the  tiaiilui  of  the  river  and  of  i 
iarf^  raeeka. 

Ripley.  The  beds  of  this  formatioD  or  dirisiim  oecnpj  a 
strip  some  fire  or  six  miles  iride  along  the  lower  edge  of  the 
conntj.  The  great  balk  of  it  is  made  np  of  micaceous  and 
calcareoos  sands,  but  intetstratified  with  them  are  ledges  of 
harder  materials,  which  are  at  times  indurated  calcareons 
sandn,  and  at  times  a  sandy  pboephatic  limestone. 

This  disposition  of  the  two  claraes  of  strata  prodnces,  in 
the  prepress  of  denndstion,  a  very  nneven  and  ragged  coan- 
tr; ;  for  the  bard  ledges  protect  the  anderlring  softer  beds 
from  being  entirely  removed,  and  where  cat  throngh  in 
places,  the  sides  of  the  ravines  are  asually  very  steep  and 
precipitous.  Throngh  all  this  region  there  are,  in  conse- 
qaence,  steep  clayey  and  limy  hills,  timbered  with  red 
(Spanish),  post  and  white  oaks,  dogwood,  sweet  and  sonr 
gam,  ash,  poplar  and  hickoiy,  all  draped  with  long  moas. 
In  the  extreme  lower  part  of  the  connty  and  also  in  places 
on  the  divide  between  Big  and  Dry  Cedar  Creeks,  the  Nan- 
tilns  rock  of  the  Clayton  or  Midway  group  of  the  Tertiary 
caps  many  of  the  hills,  thos  bearing  its  part  in  the  prodoo- 
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tion  of  a  broken  country.  This  part  of  the  county,  espec- 
ially the  southwestern  corner  where  the  Nautilus  rock  ap- 
pears capping  the  Ripley  sandy  beds,  is  part  of  the  Little 
Texas  region  of  Butler,  and  is  quite  different  in  general  ap- 
pearance from  any  other  portion  of  the  state  formed  by 
these  rocks. 

The  Bipley  micaceous  sands  are  also  seen  as  outliers  at  a 
distance  from  the  regular  continuous  outcrop  of  the  forma- 
tion, and  of  this  character  are  the  hills  about  CoUirene,  men- 
tioned in  Thornton's  Appendix  to  Tuomey's  Second  Report, 
and  also  in  Mr.  Langdon's  article  above.  Here  the 
summit  is  a  flat  table  land  of  pebbles  and  red  loam 
of  the  Lafayette,  some  15  feet  thick.  Below  this  a  bed  of 
conglomerate  formed  of  grains  of  sand  and  casts  of  shells, 
cemented  by  phosphate  of  lime,  5  feet  thick.  From  this 
down,  there  are  some  100  feet  or  more  of  dark  colored  mica- 
ceous sands,  of  the  usual  Ripley  character.  A  few  miles 
south  of  CoUirene  still  lower  strata,  consisting  of  calcareous 
clays  holding  concretions  and  shell  casts  in  all  respects  like 
those  occurring  just  south  of  Dayton,  in  Marengo  county, 
are  exposed  in  low  places.  In  every  direction  from  these 
CoUirene  hills  the  Ripley  beds  have  been  eroded,  and  the 
Rotten  Limestone  underlying  them  is  exposed.  Thus  the 
calcareous  clay  of  this  last  named  formation  is  seen  in  the 
creek  banks  three  miles  east  of  Pleasant  Hill ;  they  are  also 
seen  between  Bragg's  Store  and  CoUirene,  after  leaving  the 
region  of  the  Ripley  group,  which  makes  the  country  about 
the  former  place,  we  come  upon  the  Rotten  Limestone  prai- 
ries before  entering  into  the  Ripley  ground  again  about  Col- 
lirene.  So,  also,  in  descending  the  hill  towards  the  north 
the  Rotten  Limestone  is  soon  reached.  These  CoUirene 
hills  occupy  the  very  summit  of  the  divide  between  the 
streams  that  flow  northward  into  Soapstone  and  Old  Town 
Creeks,  eastward  into  Panther  and  other  branches  of  Big 
Swamp  Creek,  southward  into  Dry  Cedar,  and  westward  in- 
to Mush  Creek.  Thus,  by  the  erosion  of  all  these  streams 
and  their  tributaries,  the  Ripley  strata  have  been  removed 
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ocoaironoM  sbont  Yinehill  and  to  this  deBoription  Qua  reader 

is  referred. 

Below  townsMp  19  down  to  within  two  miles  of  the 
Alabama  river  the  country  is  made  of  the  Eutato  beds,  whieh 
are  yellowish  orossbedded  sands  with  day  partings  along 
the  lines  of  stratification  or  of  false  bedding,  of  the  sands. 

The  weathering  of  these  sands  yields  a  sandy  loam 
which  is  in  many  respects  very  similar  to  the  loam  of  the 
Lafayette  formation  and  at  times  diffioolt  to  dietingnish 
from  it  All  this  part  of  the  county  is  hilly  with  intervals 
of  level  high  plains  between  the  water  courses  where 
they  are  sofficiently  far  apart  Upon  these  plateaus  which 
have  an  elevation  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  above  mean 
tide,  the  Eataw  strata  are  capped  by  the  nsoal  muitle  of 
Lafayette  consisting  of  a  red  loapi  at  the  top  and  sanda 
and  pebbles  below.  The  coontry  about  Summerfleld  and 
between  Selma  and  Snmmerfield  presents  all  the  oharao- 
teristic  features  of  the  Eutaw  division,  until  Yalley 
CSreek  is  crossed  twu.  miles  from  Selma,  when  the  lime 
lands  set  in  and  continue  to  the  sandy  plain  on  which  die 
town  stands. 

The  city  of  Selma  Btands  upon  a  third  terrace  of  the 
Alabama  river  at  an  elevation  of  seventy-five  feet  or  more 
above  the  mean  water  level.  The  bluff  here  shows  about 
twenty-five  feet  of  the  sands,  pebbles  and  loama  of  the  Za- 
fayette  formatioQ,  renting  upon  about  fifty  feet  of  the  chalky 
limestone.  Most  of  the  streams  in  the  vicinity  have  their 
chauuels  eroded  down  into  the  limestone,  while  the  surface 
of  the  country  is  generally  sandy  from  the  Lafayete  mate- 
rials. The  Selma  terrace  is  two  or  three  miles  in  width, 
and  like  all  the  terraces  of  its  kind  is  very  nearly  leveL 
Eastward  of  the  city  these  lowermost  beds  of  the  Selma 
Chalk  lap  over  the  Eutaw  sands  to  the  north  of  the  river 
plain  for  several  miles,  but  generally  in  discontinuous 
patches.  In  these  overlaps  we  find  the  phosphatic  green- 
sand  marls  above  referred  to,  and  more  fully  described  in 
the  chapter  treating  specially  of  the  marls  and  phosphates. 
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Westward  of  Selma  the  lines  between  the  divisions  of  the 
Cretaceous  formations  bend  somewhat  to  the  northward,  so 
that  all  of  the  upper  row  of  townships  in  that  part  of  the 
county  is  underlaid  by  the  Ghajk,  the  weathering  of  which 
yields  the  soils  and  topography  so  often  mentioned  as  char- 
acteristic of  this  formation.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Lafayette  mantle  has  been  spread  over  all  this 
section  and  that  the  chalk  soils  prevail  only  where  the  Lafay- 
ette has  been  removed.  Li  crossing  the  Chalk  formation  in 
going  from  Selma  towards  Prairie  Bluflf,  one  sees  all  the 
variations  in  the  topography  and  soils  of  this  division.  Be- 
tween Selma  and  Orrville  by  way  of  Cahaba  the  road  being 
near  the  course  of  the  river  is  nearly  level  and  the  limestone 
is  covered  more  or  less  completely  by  the  sandy  strata  of 
the  Lafayette.  Between  Orrville  and  Liberty  Hill  the 
country  is  more  broken,  and  along  Bear  Creek,  the  under- 
lying limestone  is  frequently  exposed.  Liberty  Hill  is  near 
the  line  between  Selma  Chalk  and  the  Bipley  sands  and 
the  soils  in  consequence,  are  of  the  transition  type,  "red 
post  oak  prairies,"  as  they  are  generally  called.  Between 
Liberty  Hill  and  Uniontown  the  way  is  over  the  prairie 
lands  of  the  Chalk,  with  here  and  there  an  interruption  in 
the  shape  of  a  strip  of  sandy  land,  due  to  a  remnant  of  the 
Lafayette  mantle. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Lafayette  capping 
is  more  continuous  in  the  direction  of  the  river  than  further 
northwest  where,  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  tributaries  of 
Bogne  Cbitto  in  the  western  section  of  the  county,  there  are 
many  large  tracts  of  the  black  prairie  lauds.  Much  of  this 
kind  of  land  is  also  to  be  seen  along  the  line  of  the  road 
from  Selma  to  Marion  Junction  and  thence  to  Marion  on  the 
one  branch,  and  to  Demopolis  on  the  other. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Selma  there  is  a 

wide  Second  Bottom  plain,   beyond  which  the  Cretaceous 

strata  come  to  the  surface  at  intervals  through  the  general 

covering  of  the  Lafayette.     In  all  this  part  of  the  Botten 
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The  diaiinels  of  fhese  strasMa^  as  wsD  as  of  the 
othen  in  the  Tarions  seetioas  of  the  eoofef  ,  am  cat 
down  almost  psrpendiealaily  into  the  andstljisg 
When  the  washings  froai  the  ssndynplaadi  eoase  in  to 
per  the  Uai^  prairie  aoilSk  the  vasalting 
soase  of  tlie  most  denrabls  IsndiL 

Along  the  Alsbaau  river  there  am  manj  fine 
the  Botten  LimestoDS  down  nsariy  to  the  bofdv  of  WileoK. 
The  most  imposing  of  those  Unff  j  am  While  Iflnff  snd  Elm 
BlolE,  where  as  mnch  as  123  feet  of  the  roA  of  appraxi- 
matelj  nniform  eompoaitian  are  shown. 

At  intervals  throngh  this  formation  oeenr  beds  of  more 
clayey  textoi^,  filled  with  the  shells  chiefly  of  varieties  of 
the  oyster  family,  such  as  Exogyra  costaia^  Gr^phcea  reaic- 
ularisj  Osirea  larva,  PUicuna  scnhrOy  Plieaiula  urticosa^  etc 

Below  Dry  Cedar  creek  and  to  the  sooth  of  the  river  where 
it  has  a  western  coorse  between  Elm  Blnff  and  LexinghMi, 
the  strata  of  the  Ripley  division  of  the  Cretaceous  make  the 
country  down  to  the  Wilcox  line. 

These  strata  while  preralently  sandy,  inclode  calcareoas 
clays,  calcarei»a8  sands,  and  ledges  of  hard  sandy  limestone, 
to  sach  a  degree  as  to  make  a  good  part  of  the  coontry  of 
decided  limy  character.  This  may  be  appreciated,  especiaUy 
after  rains  along  most  of  the  roads  traversing  the  lower  town- 
ships of  the  county. 

Carlowville  and  Bichmond  are  sitnated  upon  a  high  level 
platean  foor  or  five  hundred  feet  above  tide  level     This  pla- 
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tean,  like  so  many  others,  has  a  capping  of  red  loam  under- 
laid by  pebbles  of  the  Lafayette  formation,  while  the  lime- 
stone ledges  and  calcareous  sands  of  the  Bipley  are  exposed 
at  all  points  where  erosion  has  cut  through  the  overlying 
beds.  Among  the  Bipley  strata  thus  exposed,  and  especially 
about  Bichmond,  is  the  bed  of  phosphatic  greensand  which 
has  been  used  to  some  extent  by  Dr.  Kyser  and  perhaps 
others. 

About  two  miles  southwest  of  Bichmond  we  get  the  fol-. 
lowing  section  of  the  Bipley  beds: 

Section  of  Bipley  Strata  near  Richmond. 

1.  Lafayette  sands  and  pebbles 5  feet. 

2.  Ledge  of  conglomerate,  of  reddish  brown  color,  very  hard,  silici- 

ous  and  somewhat  phosphatic 2  feet. 

8.    Yellow  micaceous  sands 15  feet. 

4.  Gray  calcareous  clay  containing  white  lime  concretions.  .20  feet. 

5.  Indurated  ledge )4  foot. 

6.  Micaceous  sands 5  feet. 

*  Beyond  this  point  through  the  Boykin  settlement  in  the 
direction  of  Camden,  the  calcareous  sands  of  the  Bridgeport 
character  form  the  whole  country.  These  sands  form  stiff 
red  soil  which  produces  very  good  crops  both  of  cotton  and 
com.  The  timber  over  much  of  this  class  of  soil  consists 
of  white  and  post  oaks,  sweet  gum,  tulip  tree,  etc.,  all  draped 
with  long  moss.  Somewhat  similar  soils  are  seen  also  along 
the  border  of  the  Bipley  and  the  Selma  Chalk  formations  to 
the  northward  of  Bichmond,  and  they  are  due  to  the  admix- 
ture of  sand  and  calcareous  clays.  In  this  the  red  surface 
loam  of  the  Lafayette  takes  at  times  an  active  part,  though 
in  some  cases  these  red  limy  soils  are  more  probably  formed 
by  the  admixture  of  the  sandy  and  calcareous  beds  of  the 
Bipley  alone.  East  of  Minter  Station,  and  southward  of  it 
to  Wilcox  county  line,  much  of  similar  soil  is  met  with. 

Of  the  later  formations  in  Dallas,  the  Lafayetie  is  by  far 
the  most  important,  since  it  makes  the  surface  of  a  very  great 


ptiiporiaoa  of  tte  lii|^  uphnA,  w  ynXL  as  ci  &•  lavd 
toR«ee  of  thd  ]i?er  abofe  the  Seeoiid  BoMiMi  pbuL  Tkm 
flmd  iwnee  has  alraa^  beso  spdbeo  of  as  fliatos  whikk 
Srima  atanda^  and  it  oeoapiea  on  the  two  aidaa  nC  As  ifiat; 
bk  tha  aggngaia^  a  Tsry  teoadmUe  aiaa^  The  ved  hMm 
aoila  upon  tha  high  dindiBig  plataaaa  aie  ahoMiat  all  good 
hrniing  landa  aad  all  in  (goHtfatJon,  Wh3e  not  ao  pnodna. 
tire  aa  the  blaek  prairie  acrik  of  the  Selma  Oialky  and  the 
red  lime  aoila  of  tiie  B^leyv  thej  are  yet  mdUmHj  iartile 
and  are  aoaeeptiUe  of  indaHnite  improftaaMirti.  Zhagr  lia 
well,  and  the  plaina  npon  which  they  we  fomid  are  partieo- 
larly  free  fiom  malaria^ 

The  Second  Battam  depoaita  of  the  AUtmmm  mm,  Ijiag 
jnat  abo?e  overflow  are  of  flie  naoal  land.  The  asrtMe  ma- 
terial is  a  fine  yellow  loam  more  or  leaa  aandy  in  plaeea^  hot 
forming  aome  of  the  beat  of  the  farming  landa.  411  flue 
kind  of  soil  is  in  coltiTation,  and  haa  been  £|oni  the  llralael- 
tlement  of  the  ooontry. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Selma  Ohalk  the  water  ia  ^fery 
commonly  obtained  from  artesian  borings,  for  where  the 
limestone  makes  the  sarfaoe  the  sapply  ot  sorface  waters  is 
Tery  limited.  Where,  however,  8n£SeientIy  large  areas 
within  this  territory  are  eoTered  by  the  sands  and  pebblea  ci 
onr  Lafayette,  there  is  no  laok  of  water  and  of  the  Tery  best 
quality. 

WILCOX    COUNTY. 

The  upper  boundary  of  Wilcox  county  runs  nearly  north- 
west and  southeast,  following  Chilatchee  Creek  on  the  west, 
and  Pine  Barren  Creek  on  the  east  of  the  Alabama  Biyer. 
This  boundary  has  about  the  same  direction  as  the  outcrops 
of  the  geological  formations  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Most 
of  the  county  is  made  by  Tertiary  rocks,  except  a  small 
strip  of  Cretaceous  in  the  upper  part 
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Cretaceotis. 

The  Rotten  lAmestone  is  found  in  the  extreme  northwest- 
em  comer  of  Wilcox  county,  but  takes  so  little  part  in  its 
geology  as  to  need  only  a  passing  mention. 

Ripley.  The  two  boundary  creeks  above  named,  between 
Dallas  and  Wilcox,  are  also,  especially  Chilatchee,  the  lines 
between  the  Botten  Limestone  and  the  Bipley  groups  of  the 
Cretaceous.  The  outcrop  of  the  Ripley  formation  runs 
southeast  and  forms  a  belt  about  six  miles  in  width,  includ- 
ing the  following  localities  :  Boiling  Springs,  Prairie  BluflF, 
Behobeth,  Canton,  Bridgeport,  Gee's  Bend,  the  Pine  Barren 
region,  Furman  and  Snow  Hill.  As  stated  in  other  places, 
the  materials  of  the  Bipley  consist,  in  the  main,  of  calcare- 
ous sands,  but  there  are  several  thin  beds  or  ledges  of  lime- 
stone, and  interspersed  through  the  sands  are  ledges  of 
more  calcareous  nature,  which  have  a  tendency  to  indurate 
into  tolerably  hard  rock.  The  sands  are  originally  of  a  dark 
bluish  or  nearly  black  color,  but  when  long  exposed  to  the 
weather  change  into  yeUowish  sands,  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult, without  actual  proof,  to  identify  with  the  dark  col- 
ored material.  We  have  so  often  traced  the  passage  of  the 
dark  colored  into  the  yellowish  sands,  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  their  identity.  This  change  of  color 
comes  from  oxidation  probably  of  the  iron  which  the  sands 
contain,  and  has  its  parallel  in  the  sands  of  the  celebrated 
Claiborne  fossiliferous  bed,  the  original  color  of  which  is  a 
dark  green,  while  at  the  bluff  at  Claiborne  it  is  light  yel- 
low. 

The  Bipley  formation  in  Wilcox,  as  in  Marengo  adjoining, 
forms  a  rather  broken  country,  from  the  ease  with  which  the 
sands  are  eroded,  but  where  the  hard,  calcareous  ledges  are 
near  the  top  they  protect  the  underlying  sands  from  wash- 
ing, and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  steep  knobs  with  fiat 
tops. 

The  soils  are  mostly  sandj,  yet  with  sufficient  admixture 
of  lime  to  ensure  fertility,  as  a  rule.  In  some  places  these 
soils  are  rather  stiff  and  limy,  and  somewhat  resemble  the 
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prairie  soils.  In  tbis  belt  tlie  so-called  post  oak  prairies 
are  not  uncommoD.  The  aoil  of  these  is  a  red  clayey  niate- 
rial  with  a  good  proportion  of  lime,  aiid  they  are  well  seen 
most  of  the  way  from  Boiling  Springs  to  Plairie  Bhiff.  At 
this  latter  place,  there  is  a  very  characteristic  section 
of  the  beds  of  the  Ripley,  which  are,  in  the  main,  sandy; 
tilt  among  the  sands  are  several  ledges  of  limestone,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  bluff  near  the  warehouse,  a  bed  of  phosphatic 
greensaud,  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  farmers. 

At  many  horizons  in  the  iliplej'  there  are  great  numbers 
of  shells  and  shell  casts  or  moulds,  and  the  latter  are  usually 
composed  of  tolerably  pure  phosphate  of  lime.  Many  of 
these  can  be  seen  in  the  old  warehouse  yard  at  Prairie  Blnfil 
Most  of  the  indurated  ledges  which  occur,  especially  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  formation,  are  quite  strongly  impregnated 
with  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  the  phosphatic  material  from 
thia  formation  which  is  now  being  worked  at  Coatopa  iu 
Snmter  county,  and  doubtless  a  careful  search  in  this 
county  would  be  rewarded  by  the  finding  of  a  phosphatic 
limestone  of  quality  and  quantity  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  utilize. 

The  calcareous  sands  and  impure  limestone  ledges  of 
the  Ripley  are  also  well  exposed  in  the  high  hills  between 
Prairie  Bluff  and  Rehobeth,  iu  Gee's  Bend,  and  at  Bridge- 
port and  Old  Canton  Landing.  These  occurrences  have 
been  detailed  in  the  general  section,  to  wliieh  the  reader  is 
referred.  The  bluffs  at  Old  Canton  Landing,  and  at  Bridge- 
port, and  at  other  landings  below,  to  Prairie  Bluff,  all  ex- 
hibit phases  of  the  Ripley. 

Across  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Tear  Up  Creek,  and,  in- 
deed, for  some  distance  iip  it,  we  have  the  Ripley  rocks  ex- 
posed, as  at  Canton  Landing.  The  uppermost  beds  of  the 
Ripley  may  be  seen  at  Palmer's  Mill  on  Pine  Barren  Creek, 
six  or  eight  miles  north  of  Allenton,  where  they  are  in  direct 
contact  with  the  lowermost  Tertiary.  At  Furman,  or  a  mile 
north  of  it,  there  is  a  section  embracing  many  feet  of  the 
Ripley  strata,  in  which  the  position  of  the  phosphatic  green- 
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sand  bed  is  clearly  seen.    All  these  occurrences  are  fully 
described  in  another  place. 

Tertiary. 

Clayton  or  Midway  group.  The  lowermost  Tertiary  rocks, 
consisting  of  a  ledge  of  tolerably  pure  limestone,  and  a 
sandy  limestone  characterized  by  holding  great  numbers  of 
large  nautilus  shells  or  casts,  assume  in  Wilcox  much  larger 
proportions  than  in  Marengo,  The  lowermost  rock,  a  toler- 
ably hard  and  pure  limestone  with  numerous  fossils,  has 
been  called,  from  the  most  abundant  shell,  the  TurriteUa 
rock.  It  appears  usually  in  rounded,  bowlder-like  masses, 
resembling  some  of  the  limestones  of  the  Trenton  formation 
of  the  Silurian.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  outcrops 
of  these  rocks  we  always  see  a  stiflF,  yellow,  limy,  clay  soil, 
whose  characters  are,  no  doubt,  dependent  upon  the  tock. 
The  Nautilus  rock,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  appears  as  a 
gray,  sandy  limestone,  which  is  disposed  in  rather  thin 
ledges  which  break  into  blocks  very  readily.  Upon  disinte- 
gration it  yields  a  loose,  sandy  soil,  rich  in  lime,  as  is  shown 
by  the  prevailing  black  color  and  the  growth  of  cedars, 
which  mark  it  everywhere.  Other  timber  is  also  rather 
characteristic,  such  as  chestnut,  oak,  sweet  gum,  iron  wood 
and  beech ;  but  the  main  feature  is  the  growth  of  cedar.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  about  Barge's  Mill,  and 
thence  up  to  Snow  Hill,  the  country  is  formed  by  these  two 
rocks,  which  rest  upon  the  uppermost  sands  of  the  Creta- 
ceous which  are  exposed  in  all  the  deep  cuts.  Here  the 
lands  which  are  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  Nau- 
tilus rock  are  called  "cedar  brake"  lands,  a  very  significant 
and  descriptive  name. 

The  TurriteUa  rock  on  Pine  Barren  creek  yields  quite  a 
number  of  fossils  which,  however,  are  not  easy  to  obtain  in 
very  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Venericardia  planicosta, 
and  TurriteUa  Mortoni  may  be  recognized  in  most  places, 
and  in  addition  to  these  several  new  species  of  shells  de- 
scribed in  another  part  of  this  Report.     As  has  been  stated 


ebefwliere  flie  gsDenl  aqpeet  of  ihia  aaidtt^ 
decidedly  Cretaoeoiis,  but  the  ooentfuo^  ef  tte  fllttBi 
named  seems  to  place  them  cMoiitaly  with  tlie  Tettiaiyae  ils 
lowest  member.  At  seTend  ppints  near  and  on  Fine  Baixen 
^teek  flie  contact  off  &e  Tiytiaiy  limestone,  wiA  flhe  Ckola 
eeons  sands  can  be  seen  and  tiiere  appean  to  be  eomplele 
confonnitir  between  Hbe  twa 

Between  Snow  BSll  and  Monterej  in  Bttiler  eounij,  for 
soTon  or  eight  miles  from  the  former  place,  Ibeae  two  lodai 
lie  at  the  snrlace  npon  biUs  tbat  fform  tb»  western  eoiitiB- 
nation  off  the  '^ttle  Texas**  hills  of  Lowndes^ 

On  account  of  &e  fioteetkm  affiaided  bjr  Aeee  starata 
these  biUs  axe  left  standing  at  considerable  heig^tB  above 
the  adjacent  Talleys  which  have  been  eroded  ont  df  the  nil- 
derlying  Cretaceons  sands.  The  connizj  presents  in  cdMee- 
qnence  a  Tory  broken  snrfaee,  which  has  a  Uadt,  calcateoiip 
soil  with  a  timber  growth  of  laige  cedanr  mixed  wi&  mamb 
post  and  chestnut  oalst,  add  hicitory,  ash,  and  hacldienjy 
Tery  closely  resembling  the  prairie  soil^  of  the  Oanebialce 
belt  of  the  Cretaceous.  On  nearing  Monterey  these  strata 
sink  below  the  next  overlying  Oak  Hill  strata  which  occupy 
the  surface  about  the  latitude  of  Pine  Apple  and  eastwud 
to  the  Butler  lina 

While  these  two  lowest  members  of  the  Tertiary  forma- 
tion occupy  a  tolerably  wide  belt  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
Wilcox,  the  belt  narrows  down  towards  the  Alabama  riyer, 
and  west  of  it,  assumes  an  unimportant  role.  The  rocks 
are  seen  at  the  bluff  of  Midway  Landing  a  short  distance 
below  Prairie  Bluff,  and  are  crossed  along  the  lower  road 
from  Prairie  Bluff  to  Clifton.  Eastward  of  Wilcox  they 
increase  in  thickness  and  become  very  important  forma- 
tions on  the  Chattahoochee,  as  may  be  seen  from  Mr. 
Langdon's  descriptions. 

Black  Bluff  or  Sticamoohee.  This  group  of  black  clays 
underlying  the  "flatwoods"  of  Sumter  and  Marengo, 
extends  into  Wilcox  with  constantly  diminishing  thickness 
towards  the  east     West   of  the  Alabama  river  there  are 
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the  usual  'Flatwoods/  but  the  northern  edge  of  this  belt 
is  there  exceedingly  limy,  making  regular  black  prairie  8oils» 
as  was  noticed  in  Marengo  county.  In  going  from  Hen- 
derson's Store  near  Prairie  Bluff  to  Clifton,  we  pass  first 
a  belt  of  level  black  prairie  country  and  across  Dixon's 
creek  get  into  the  regular  Flatwoods,  with  gray  soil  and 
post  oak  timber,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  iiatwoods  of 
Sumter.  The  black  clays  that  constitute  this  formation, 
appear  only  at  one  place  on  the  Alabama,  viz.,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Midway  Landing.  The  terrible  roads  that 
connect  Clifton  with  Prairie  Bluff  are,  however,  a  good  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  these  clays  in  a  tolerably  wide 
belt  here.  * 

Eastward  of  the  Alabama  river,  the  materials  of  this 
formation  undergo  a  very  marked  change.  The  lower  beds 
become  quite  calcareous  and  give  rise  to  black,  clayey 
prairie  soils,  such  as  is  seen  just  west  of  the  river,  and  in 
part  of  Marengo.  The  upper  measures  of  the  group  also 
become  less  clayey,  and  more  sandy  and  at  the  same  time 
much  more  calcareous,  and  instead  of  black  clays  we  have 
over  in  eastern  Wilcox  at  the  top  of  this  formation  a 
series  of  light  colored  calcareous  sands,  and  sandy  lime- 
stone with  phosphatic  nodules.  The  black  prairie  soils 
derived  from  the  lower  25  or  30  feet  of  the  formation,  are 
well  seen  just  east  of  Camden  at  the  foot  of  McNeil  moun- 
tain, and  thence  eastward  along  Prairie  Creek  and  past 
Allenton  into  Butler  county. 

The  calcareous  sands  and  sandy  limestone,  which,  as 
above  described,  form  the  upper  part  of  this  group  in  Wil- 
cox county  and  eastward,  is  first  noticed  on  the  road  from 
Camden  to  Oak  Hill,  at  Mr.  Clarence  Jones'  place  near 
the  center  of  S.  4,  T.  11,  R.  9  E.,  embracing  the  beds  from 
the  Naheola  marl  down  to  the  WaH  rock,  No.  14  of  the 
Oak  Hill  section  and  No.  3  of  the  Grave  Yard  Hill  Section. 
But  one  of  the  best  exposures  is  nearer  to  Allenton  on 
what  is  called  the  Graveyard  Hill,  a  section  of  which  has 
been  given  in  the  general  part  of  this  report,  (page  189). 
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These  strata  give  origin  to  a  very  charaotefistic  soil  in 
all  this  part  of  WUoox,  and  in  the  adjaeent  parts  of  Butler. 
It  is  a  somewhat  sandy  surface  soU,  with  a  stidrjr,  heavy 
red  or  yellowish  red  day  subsoiL  The  timber  growth  is 
red,  (Spanish)  and  white  oak,  sweet  and  sonr  gams,  dog- 
wood and  short  leaf  pine,  and  in  some  localities,  post  oaks, 
water  oaks  and  hickories.  The  soils  of  this  kind  form  a  strip 
of  nplands,  mnning  almost  across  the  county,  at  least 
from  near  Camden,  into  .Butler,  and-  sitnated  between  the 
foot  of  the  Grampian  Hills  on  the  south  md  the  atrip  of 
black  prairie  lands  on  the  north.  Occasionally,  as  on  eadi 
side  of  Prairie  creek,  the  prairie  soils  reach  southward  in- 
to this  belt  for  some  distance. 

As  we  go  eastward  the  strip  of  blade  prairie  soils  lap- 
pears  to  diminish  in  widtii,  while  that  of  the  red  limy  day 
uplands  increases  correspondingly.  Eastward  of  AUentoft 
andtn  Butler  county,  there  is  a  somewhat  broken  but,  very 
pleasing  country  formed  by  these  beds,  the  altemationi'^ 
soft,  clayey,  or  shaly  beds  with  harder  calcareous  ledges,  in 
the  natural  processes  of  erosion  produce  clayey  hills  capped 
with  low  bluffs  of  sandy  limestone.  Towards  the  north 
this  kind  of  country  meiges  very  gradually  into  black 
prairie  lands  resting  on  the  lowermost  beds  of  the  group. 
Naheda.  The  strata  of  this  group  are  seen  along  the  Ala- 
bama River  from  above  Clifton  down  nearly  to  Coal  Bluff, 
and  consist,  in  the  main,  of  sandy  clays  with  a  black  fossil- 
iferous  sandy  clay  at  the  base  of  the  formation,  well  shown 
at  Matthews'  Landing. 

From  Coal  Bluff  the  outcrop  of  these  strata  turns  abrupt- 
ly towards  the  northeast,  bringing  them  nearly  up  to  Cam- 
den, and  between  that  town  and  the  foot  of  the  Grampian 
Hills. 

The  best  natural  section  of  this  group  is  at  Oak  Hill,  a 
few  miles  south  of  AUenton.  The  fossiliferous  bed  has  been 
seen,  besides  at  Matthews'  Landing,  at  the  following  places: 
On  Clarence  Jones'  place  east  of  Camden,  S.  4  T.  11  R  9 
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E;  in  an  old  field  3  ftiiles  west  of  Bosebnd;  at  Oak  Hill;  in 
Dale's  Branch,  and  at  many  localities  near  Allenton. 

The  other  strata  of  the  formation  being  sandy  clays  with 
no  very  characteristic  features,  make  no  decided  impression 
upon  the  country,  which  is  rolling,  with  sandy,  but  not  in- 
fertile soils. 

Nanafalia,  The  characteristic  feature  of  this  formation 
is  the  great  prevalence  of  sandy  beds,  with  beds  of  small 
oyster  shells.  These  oyster  beds  may  be  traced  all  across 
the  state  to  the  Georgia  line.  Eastward  of  the  Alabama 
Biver  there  is  a  great  thickness  of  hard  sandy  strata  con- 
taining shell  casts. 

These  beds  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Buhrstone, 
and,  like  that  rock,  make  high  rocky  hills.  In  Wilcox  the 
Grampian  Hills  owe  their  prominence  to  the  beds  of  this 
rock,  and  the  continu^ition  of  these  hills  may  also  be  seen  in 
Butler. 

West  of  the  river  this  paeudo-huhrstone  rock  has  not  been 
observed,  except  near  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel,  and 
the  general  characters  of  the  formation  are  the  same  as  we 
have  described  them  in  Marengo.  This  formation  has  ^n 
exceptionally  great  width  across  Wilcox,  averaging  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  hard,  buhrstone-like  rocks,  which,  in  resisting  denuda- 
tion, carry  the  upper  line  of  outcrop  far  to  the  north  of  the 
general  trend  of  the  formations ;  but  something  of  it  is  also 
probably  due  to  a  greater  thickness  of  the  strata,  which  may 
be  referred  to  this  age.  Fine  exposures  of  the  oyster-bear- 
ing beds  of  the  formation  may  be  seen  along  the  river  at 
Black's  and  GuUette's  Bluflfs  below  Camden,  and  in  the 
bluffs  lying  south  of  Pursley  and  Gravel  Creeks.  The  pseu- 
do-buhrstone  rock  finds  its  best  exposure  in  the  Grampian 
Hills. 

West  of  the  river,  where  these  hard  rocks  are  not  found, 
the  country  made  by  the  Nanafalia  series  is  gently  undulat- 
ing, with  somewhat  sandy  soils,  which  are,  however,  in  most 

places,  kept  above  the  average  in  fertility  by  the  action  of 
the  marl. 
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In  the  Otumpiaii  HiUs  eveii,  tiie  soiU  aM'  Bofc  so  poor  as 
in  ihe  ime  bnlintone  vegfen,  for  the  lAde  lomfttioii  fa 
ckafacterused  by  the  fre<]pieDi  oecimenoe  of  beds  of  fpreftn- 
slBid  ttmong  tiba  o&i»r  strate.  In  tiie  eastern  ec^  of  the 
ooontjr,  below  Pme  Ap]^  tide  group  naixowa  down  veiy 
considerably,  bnt  in  Butler  it  again  widens  out  in  its  oni- 
orop  from  north  to  sonth,  and  ooTers  a  belt  of  ant  or  eig^t 
mike. 

In  coming  in  to  Oamden  frcmi  Blade's  Kn£^  we  see  a^fine 
expbenre  of  the  rooks  ol  fliis  groiqp  in  the  liiUs  soitlii  of 
G»Tel  Greek,  and  still  better  in  thoae  aoath  of  Pmtdqr 
Greek. 

In  the  GraTel  Greek  regicm,  near  the  hoose  ol  Major  Tait^ 
the  Nanafalia  marl  bed  is  m  ahnoet  immediate  eontaefe  wiUi 
a  bed  of  lignite,  which  probaUy  belongs  to  the  Wood% 
Blnff  series^  This  same  position  of  the  two  formatioBB  amy 
be  seen  near  Black's  Blnff  at  a  spring,  and  on  Mr.  Jaimiit 
Tait's  plantation  the  Wood's  Blnff  marl  is  seen  immedmMly 
touching  tiie  NanaMia  mark  In  their  proper  poBiticms» 
these  two  marls  are  separated  by  at  least  two  hundred  feet 
of  strata,  and  they  have  been  brought  thus  in  direct  contact 
by  a  fault  or  displacement,  which  we  have  named  the  Bethel 
Fault 

On  the  road  from  Newtown  Academy  to  Camden  we  have  a 
very  complete  view  of  the  Nanafalia  group  in  all  its  ya- 
rieties. 

The  lower  part  of  this  region,  just  above  the  county  line 
of  Wilcox,  is  a  typical  short  leaf  pine  upland,  with  a  stiffs 
limy,  clay  soil  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  calca- 
reous and  glauconitic  clays  of  this  group.  The  timber  of 
these  uplands,  besides  the  short  leaf  pine,  consists  of  maple, 
white,  red  (Spanish),  and  post  oaks,  sweet  and  sori:  ff^^ 
and  hickories,  all  draped  with  long  moss.  In  many  places 
along  this  road  the  Tertiary  rocks  are  covered  with  sands 
and  pebbles  of  much  later  formation  (Lafayette).  Fatama  is 
situated  upon  such  a  pebbly  hilL  Above  Fatama  we  cross 
a  belt  of  long  leaf  pine  uplands  consisting  of  sandy  soil,  with 
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numerous  fragments  of  a  olaystone  which  yery  closely  re- 
sembles a  similar  substance  in  the  genuine  buhrstone,  ex- 
cept that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  full  of  shell  casts. 

AloDg  the  eastern  road,  from  Newtown  Academy  to  Cam- 
den, we  pass  yery  much  the  same  series  of  outcrops,  but  the 
Grampian  Hills  are  here  narrower  than  they  are  to  the 
westward.  The  disintegration  of  the  rocks  produces  a  great 
variety  of  soils.  The  more  calcareous  beds  give  a  stiff,  limyt 
clay  soil,  with  short  leaf  pine,  while  the  sandier  portions 
yield  soils  that  support  the  long  leaf  pine  and  its  asso- 
ciates. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  soils  of  Wilcox  below 
Camden  are,  at  least  half  of  them,  stiff,  limy  soils  of  more 
than  average  fertility,  and  as  the  formations  of  the  lower 
Tertiary  and  upper  Cretaceous  appearing  above  Camden, 
are  also  more  or  less  strongly  calcareous,  a  very  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  soils  over  the  whole  county  may  be 
classed  as  limy  soils. 

BelVs  Landing  group. — AloDg  the  river  the  strata  of  thia 
formation  make  the  banks  from  Bell's  Lauding  up  to  Yellow 
Bluff,  this  wide  outcrop  being  due  to  a  roll  or  undulation  in 
the  strata,  which  forms  what  we  have  called  the  Lower  Peach 
Tree  Anticlinal.  These  beds  form  yellow  sandy  loam  soils* 
with  short  leaf  pines  and  varieties  of  oaks  for  the  timber^ 
and  the  surface  is  gently  rolliug.  The  most  characteristic 
occurrence  of  this  type  of  country  in  Wilcox  is  west  of  the 
river  to  the  northwest  of  Lower  Peach  Tree.  East  of  the 
river  the  region  underlaid  by  these  strata  is  in  the  bend  of 
the  river  opposite  Lower  Peach  Tree  and  the  Tertiary  rock& 
do  not  show  up  very  prominently,  and  do  not  affect  soils  and 
topography  so  markedly  as  they  do  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  river. 

WoocPs  Bluff  and  Hatchetigbee. — These  formations  appear 
in  Wilcox  in  two  parts,  viz.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel,  and 
extending  thence  southeastward  across  the  river  by  Black'a 
Bluff  to  the  Grampian  Hills,  and  again  in  their   normal 
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plafle  in  ttie  extreme  soathweslem  eonier  €l  the  eouitjr  beak 
€l  Lower  Peaeh  Tree. 

The  ancMiialoiis  poeitioii  €l  the  first  named  outcrop  ii 
faoroaght  about  by  the  midnlaiion  above  spoken  dt  andsfudt 
or  dkplaoement  of  tiie  strata,  whieh  we  have  named  tte 
Bethel  Fanlt 

This  fanlt  or  displaoement  has  been  followed  bj  ns  bam 
near  Bethel  across  to  tiie  (Grampian  Hills  bejond  QaSUUtfrn 
Blol^  and  by  it  the  HanaftJia  beds  have  been  bnra^t  in 
eontaet  with  the  Wood's  Blnff.  Between  tibese  two  ooten^ 
id  the  Wood's  Blnff  beds,  these  strata  (Wood's  Bfaiff  and 
Hatehetigbee)  have  been  dennded  away  and  tibe  nndeiE^ing 
Bell's  Landing  strata  form  the  snifaee  aa  diownoBthemi^ 
Themap itself  sndtheerassseelaontliimq^  thefsidtnndAi^ 
tidinal  given  dsewhete  (p.  206)*  will  saiBeiently  esplaintte 
stmetniSL  Li  all  localities  ctf  its  oeeortenoetiieWoo^JBWi 
gronp  is  nnnustakaUeb  tte  csiiaraeteristao  featnras  beo^f  m 
gieensand  marl  filled  with  didEb  and  ahowing  a  tendcnef  to 
form,  by  indnralion,  bowlder-like  masses  of  a  sort  of  hard 
greenish  limestone  rock.  This  marl  and  the  bowlders  lie  in 
the  midst  of  clayey  strata  which  give  rise  to  steep  hills  with 
limy  day  soila 

ICABENGO  OOUKTX. 

Like  Somter  on  tLe  west,  this  county  is  formed  by  strata 
both  of  Cretaceous  and  of  Tertiary  age.  A  northwest  snd 
southeast  diagonal  across  the  county,  just  below  Linden, 
would  mark  the  line  between  the  twa 

Cretaceous. 

The  northernmost  belt  of  this  county  is  made  up  by  the 
Ratten  Limestone  and  by  the  njqier  strata  of  the  same.  The 
characteristic  soils  are  similar  to  those  m^itioned  under 
Sumter,  and  to  those  formed  everywhere  by  this  rock.     Li 
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the  upper  part  of  the  couoty  the  black  prairie  soils  preyail. 
Towards  the  southern  border  of  the  prairie  region  the  lime- 
stone becomes  usually  much  mixed  with  clay,  and  is  full  of 
fossils  which  are  mostly  members  of  the  oyster  family. 
Over  most  of  the  prairie  country  the  Lafayette  sands  are 
wanting  or  present  only  in  small  patches.  Where  these 
sands  mingle  with  the  limy  soil  they  bring  about  a  number 
of  modifications  which  form  the  basis  of  what  are  known 
as  the  **post-oak  praiiies,"  with  red  clayey  soil  and  a  growth 
of  post  oaks  and  short  leaf  pines. 

In  going  from  Faunsdale  to  Dayton  a  strip  of  such  post 
oak  prairie  land  is  crossed  about  three  miles  north  of  Day- 
ton. This  would  about  mark  the  limit  of  the  Botten  Lime- 
stone in  this  direction. 

Ripley, — The  next  succeeding  belt,  lying  between  the 
prairies  and  the  Flatwoods,  is  underlaid  by  the  strata  of  the 
Bipley  group,  sandy  calcareous  beds,  that  do  not  impress 
themselves  upon  either  soils  or  topography  as  forcibly  as 
does  the  Botten  Limestone.  The  bulk  of  the  Bipley  beds 
consists  oE  blue*  micaceous  sands,  which  weather  out  to  yel- 
lowish sands  where  exposed  to  the  sun  and  free  air.  With 
these  sands  we  find,  at  several  horizons,  thin  beds  of  hard 
sandy  limestone,  containing  fossils  and  casts  of  fossils,  the 
casts  being,  as  a  rule,  very  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
micaceous  sands  give  gently  rolling  country,  with  here  and 
there  little  bluffs  where  the  limestone  stratum  lies  near  the 
top  and  breaks  off  by  being  undermined,  leaving  nearly  per- 
pendicular faces.  Over  much  of  this  region  about  Dayton, 
sands  are  found  as  surface  beds,  often  in  very  considerable 
thickness.  As  the  sands  follow  pretty  closely  the  outcrop  of 
the  Bipley  beds,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  they  are  derived 
from  them,  though  they  are  usually  indistinguishable  from 
similar  sands  of  Lafayette  origin.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
sands  have  undoubtedly  been  worked  over  and  do  not  lie  in 
undisturbed  position  in  their  original  place.     Occasionally 
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Tandftii  is  shoaled  at  the  lower  border  of  fliis  dhrisioB, 
sod  immediately  adjoini]^  the  '*Flstwood&*' 

Tertiary. 

Claytcm, — ^The  lowermost  beds  whidi  we  have  *imi|iiiiMl  to 
the  Tertisij,  consist  of  a  Umesfaxie  and  a  calcareoes  aaad- 
stone  which  hare  a  dose  ree^aUance  to  the  vppennoet  of 
the  Bi{dej  beds»  abore  described,  and  whidi  can  scarcely 
be  separated  from  them  as  they  m»ge  into  each  other. 
Thus  south  of  Dayton,  beyond  Chicasabogoe,  we  come  upon 
territory  where  the  caps  of  the  elevations  are  of  the  Tertiary 
whOe  the  lower  parts  are  of  Cretaceoos  age. 

This  sandy  limestone  which  we  have  just  menticmed,  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  large  Nantilns  shell  in 
great  numbers,  and  it  has  consequently  been  called  by  ns 
the  XamtUmg  rock.  In  some  parts  of  the  state  it  is  nsed  as 
hearthstones  and  for  rough  bnilding  pnrposra^ 
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On  the  farm  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Shields,  below  Dayton,  in  this 
rock,  there  have  been  found  at  times  quantities  of  a  black 
bituminous  matter,  a  fossil  resin  somewhat  resembling  coal, 
or  rather,  hardened  asphaltum.  This  substance  bums  very 
freely  with  much  smoke,  and  leaves  behind  a  very  small 
amount  of  ash.  It  appears  to  occur  not  in  continuous  sheets 
as  does  coal,  but  in  small  isolated  pockets  which  are  soon 
worked  out  Mr.  Shields  has  taken  the  bituminous  matter 
out  of  several  such  pockets  in  his  farm. 

The  deposits  of  this  substance  which  Mr.  Shields  worked 
out  were  of  nearly  circular  outline  and  lenticular  shape. 

This  material  has  been  analyzed  for  me  by  Dr.  Wm.  B. 
Phillips  with  the  following  results  which  show  that  it  is  a 
fossil  resin : 

Fossil  resin  from  near  Dayton, 

Proximate  analysis. 

Volatile  combustible  matter 57.65 

Fixed  carbon 41.00 

Ash 15 

Moisture 1.20 


100.00 
Ultimate  analysis. 

Carbon 63.88 

Hydrogen 9.07 

Oxygen  (by  difference) 20.21 

Nitrogen 37 

Sulphur 5.12 

Ash  15 

Moisture 1.20 


100  00 

Bldck  Bluff  or  Flat  woods. — Below  the  belt  of  sandy,  hilly 
country  made  by  the  Ripley  formation  and  the  first  of  the 
Tertiary,  comes  a  strip  of  "Post-oak  flatwoods,"  some  five 
or  six  miles  wide.  Towards  the  upper  or  northern  edge  of 
this  belt,  the  soils  are  unlike  the  typical  flatwoods  soils,  in 
being  very  black  and  limy,  resembling  those  of  the  prairies, 
and  formed  either  by  the  liming  of  the  flatwoods  clays  by 
89 
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the  oontiguous  calcareous  beds  of  the  lowermost  Tertiary 
and  uppermost  Oretaceous,  or  by  disintegration  of  the  lower- 
most beds  of  the  black  clay  group  itself,  which  here  and  to- 
wards the  east  are  strongly  calcareous.  It  is  probable  that 
both  these  causes  operate  to  make  the  northern  border  of 
the  flatwoods  in  Marengo  and  eastward,  much  more  etron^^y 
impregnated  with  lime  than  the  rest  of  the  formation. 

On  going  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Shields',  S.  16,  T.  15,  B.  4  K  to- 
wards Shiloh  the  flatwoods  are  reached  about  three  miles 
from  his  house,  and  at  Mr.  Bledsoe's  we  enter  a  strip  of 
black  limy  soils,  made  as  above  suggested.  This  strip  is 
about  a  mile  wide  where  crossed  along  this  road,  and  beyond 
it  come  the  flatwoods  soils  of  the  usual  type,  yellowish  gray 
days  timbered  with  post  oaks  and  short  leaf  pine& 

Further  towards  the  west,  Linden  is  situated  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  this  ^^twoods"  region,  which  at  this  place  is 
about  50  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  town 
stands.  The  belt  here  also  is  about  six  miles  wide,  and  has 
the  usual  soil  and  timber.  The  northern  border  of  the  flat- 
woods,  is  a  hilly  region  made  by  the  laminated  clays  of  the 
uoxt  group. 

Xoht\i/<K — As  in  Sumter  eountv,  the  laminated  clavev  sands 
of  tho  Nahoola  group  are  met  with  in  the  first  hills  south  of 
tho  tlatwiHHls  Ivlt  About  six  miles  below  Linden^ the  road 
asooiuU  a  long  hill  of  dark  gray  laminated  clays  near  the 
Ivaso,  auil  n^dilish  clays  near  the  top.  This  difference  in 
iH^lor  is  pn^Kibly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  ori- 
dation.  T\w  first  summit  of  these  hills  is  about  150  feet 
aln^vo  tho  level  of  tho  flatwooiis.  but  aK^ut  three  quarters  of 
a  luilo  Iwoiul,  wo  oiMue  to  a  still  tjreater  elevation,  at  least 
%*>0  fool  higher,  c^pj^Ovl  with  roii  loam  ani  pebbles  of  the  La- 
fay  otto.  Wmii  this  summit  the  country  slopes  gradually 
down  to  tho  IvMtoni  laiids  of  Beaver  creek  in  which  the 
Nanafali.^  luarl  is  ox}v>sod. 

On  tho  D,ivton  anii  Shiloh  road,  we  find  a  verr  gimil^T' 
atate  of  thiugi<  tho  soulhom  K>nler  of  the  flatwoods  being 
a  ranee  of  hills  fttrmoil  br  tho  ^rrav  laminated  sandT  dmr 
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of  this  division,  and  these  hills  here  also  slope  gradually 
down  toward  Shiloh  where  fche  Nanafalia  marl  is  seen  in 
the  banks  of  the  streams. 

Nanafalia,  The  materials  of  this  group  as  stated  here- 
tofore, consist  of  sands  and  clays  with  many  feet  thick- 
ness of  a  shell  marl,  in  the  upper  part,  and  a  bed  of  lig- 
nite near  the  base,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  formation  being 
feet  of  which  four  to  seven  are  formed  by  the  lignite,  about  140 
and  about  fifty  to  sixty  by  the  marl  bed.  The  greater 
part  of  the  country  which  is  formed  by  the  outcrop  of 
these  beds  has  no  very  distinctive  character.  It  is  only 
where  the  influence  of  the  marl  is  felt  in  the  soil,  that  we 
have  any  noticeable  marks  of  the  formation.  Thus,  be- 
low Linden,  after  descending  the  Rembert  Hills  towards 
the  south,  we  come  into  the  bottom  lands  of  Beaver  creek 
which  are  marled  by  the  Nanafalia  beds,  giving  rich, 
limy  clay  soils.  This  marl  bed  crops  out  at  various  levels 
for  several  miles,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  very  much 
influence  upon  the  soils  except  where  the  conditions  are 
favorable,  as  is  the  case  in  the  bottoms  and  lowlands  of  the 
creeks.  Upon  the  hills,  the  marl  merely  forms  limy 
spots  of  no  great  extent,  and  of  no  particular  agricultural 
value. 

Many  such  outcrops  may  be  seen  along  the  road  from 
the  foot  of  the  Bembert  Hills  towards  Nanafalia.  The 
marl  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  species  of 
small  oyster.  This  marl  may  be  seen  for  instance  where 
the  Linden-Nanafalia  road  crosses  Double  Creek,  and 
along  the  hillside  next  further  towards  the  north.  The 
lignite  shows  in  the  banks  of  Landrum's  creek  near  the 
Nanafalia  Linden  road,  close  to  the  16  mile  post  from  Lin- 
den. It  comes  to  the  surface  at  many  places  eastward  by 
Shiloh,  Hampden,  etc.  across  the  county,  and  is  seen  on 
the  Alabama  river  at  Coal  Bluff. 

The  marl  bed  consists. of  sands  in  which  glauconite  or 
greensand  forms  a  very  important  constituent,  and  imbed- 
ded in  these  are  the  oyster  shells  above  named.     These 
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oysters  (grpphcea  thirsce)  form  nine-tenths  of  all  the  fossils 
of  the  bed,  but  at  some  localities,  as  at  Nanafalia  bluff  on 
the  Tombigbee,  below  the  oyster  bed  are  some  greensands 
oontaining  a  very  varied  and  rich  assemblage  of  shells. 
The  greensands  on  exposure  to  the  weather  are  oxidized 
into  brown  iron  ores,  yellow  ochres,  and  similar  products, 
and  in  some  of  the  Marengo  localities  tolerably  fair  beds  of 
iron  ore  result  from  this  cause.  None  of  the  hard  Buhr- 
skme-like  rocks  of  the  group  have  been  noticed  in  Maren- 
go. The  country  made  by  the  formation  is  high  pine  and 
oak  uplandsw 

7«AtiAa«nii  or  BelTs  Landing,  All  the  lower  part  of  the 
couutr  which  is  drained  by  Horse  Creek,  is  made  by  the 
strata  of  this  group,  which  as  may  be  seen  in  the  general 
section  Part  L  are  mostly  sandy ;  hence  this  part  of  the  coun- 
ty »how8  nothing  very  characteristic,  being  as  a  rule,  high, 
piu^Y  wvhh1s«  as  is  the  case  with  the  lands  formed  by  the 
»amt^  gri^up  in  Choctaw. 

Uv  r\»a8on  of  an  undulation  in  the  Tertiarv  beds  in  this 
latituvlo«  oauHing  what  we  have  called  the  Lower  Peach  Tree 
AHtlK-linitl^  tho  IhhIs  of  ibis  formation  in  Marengo  occupy 
ikw  ovooptioiwvlly  wide  area  of  some  twelve  to  fifteen  miles. 
It  iH  hUo  Hourly  impossible  to  map  correctly  the  areas 
(\»rhUHl  by  tho  Boll's  Landing  and  the  next  succeeding  or 
\Vo\urK  lUulV  group,  for  the  reason  that  they  in  many 
|»buM>M  oiH'Upy  the  same  territory,  the  Wood's  Bluff  on  the 
htlU  Hud  tho  other  in  the  lower  grounds  contiguous.  Upon 
tlio  Kigli  grounds  not  far  from  the  river,  the  Tertiary  beds 
Hio  ih  part  covered  by  the  pebbles  and  loam  of  the  Lafayette. 
H[\\Ai  irt  tho  case  below  Nanafalia  on  the  Mobile  road. 

l/nin'itvH,  — B(uls  of  this  substance  occur  in  Marengo  coun- 
ty nt  two  horizons  in  very  considerable  thickness,  viz.,  in 
tho  Nanafalia  series  near  its  base  and  iu  the  Wood's  Bluff 
MMi  hi»  boh)W  tho  marl  bed  of  that  section. 

Tho  (lr«t  of  these  is  best  seen  on  Landrum's  creek  near 
NMI^flill<^  where  a  section  is  exposed  about  seven  feet  in 
|}||<*kli^MM«  An  analysis  of  this  has  been  made  for  me  by 
Pft  I'hilUpM  with  the  results  shown  below. 
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This  same  bed  crosses  the  county  and  has  been  observed 
at  many  points  and  comes  to  the  Alaban&a  river  at  Goal 
Bluff  where  the  thickness  exposed  is  about  five  feei 

The  Wood's  Bluff  beds,  for  here  are  several  close  together, 
are  seen  in  the  river  banks  near  Pickens*  Landing,  from 
which  samples  have  been  collected  for  analysis.  The  re- 
sults of  this  analysis  by  Dr.  Phillips  I  give  below.  These 
beds  are  encountered  away  from  the  river,  at  many  places 
in  the  drainage  area  of  Horse  Creek. 

A  nahjBes  of  Marengo  County  Lignites . 

a.  6. 

Volatile  combustible  matter 41.40  42.20 

Fixed  carbon 35.00  36.60 

Ash 9.10  8.80 

Moisture 13.60  12.40 

Total 100.00      100.00 

Sulphur 

(a.)    Lignite  from  Landrum's  creek  near  Nanafalia. 
(b.)    Lignite  from  Pickens'  Landing. 

SUMTER  COUNTY. 

A  line  drawn  through  this  county  northwest  and  south- 
east from  the  mouth  of  Sucarnochee  river  to  the  Mississippi 
line,  would  divide  the  county  into  two  parts,  the  northern 
of  which  is  made  by  Cretaceous,  and  the  southern  by  Ter- 
tiary strata.  These  we  shall  describe  from  north  to  south 
in  ascending  geological  order. 

Cretaceous, 

All  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  above  the  latitude  of 
Livingston,  is  made  by  the  Rotten  Limestone  division  of  the 
Cretaceous.  This  is  throughout  a  chalky  limestone  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  purity,  being  pretty  generally,  however,  mixed 
with  a  good  deal  of  clay.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Warsaw 
and  westwards  through  Sherman,  we  see  a  belt  of  tolerably 
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beea  cot  wed  wHh  a  nuoilieiiCfkalatar 
Bobaeqiieiitly  been  id  greal  meafiore  Temorad  hj  deoadali 
except  akHig  the  wateTslieda  between  the  ptoomieiit 
Od  all  theae  watenbeda  aeecxdinglT.  we  find  a  eoreriD^  cf 
Laiijette  of  Tarjin^  thiiiVimnn  oeeaf^iiig  the  aumanta  awd 
aoutheni  alopea  which  are  esepdiagly  irentle,  while  die  Botib- 
em  alopea  aie  much  mate  abropl  and  abow  the  naked  tins- 
atone  rocka  nearly  np  to  the  somniiL  Thia  featnra  of  tte 
topqgrafJiy  may  be  notieed  whererer  in  both  owr  Oralaoeowa 
and  Tertiary  terranea,  the  atreama  flow  approzimatdy  tlomg 
the  strike  or  oatcrop  of  the  rocka;  the  ridgea  botaeon  tte 
atreama  hare  their  steep  and  abrupt  faeea  alwaya  lookin|f  to- 
warda  the  mxih,  while  the  aoothem  tmdng  alopea  are  tskj 
gradual,  and  often  appear  nearly  lereL  In  the  northern  part 
of  this  eoimty.  between  the  lirer  and  Nozobee,  we  find  a  belt 
of  theae  sandy  soils  whidi  are  oorasiooally  loamy,  eztending 
from  Sherman  down,   the  width  being  aooie  fi^e  milaa  at 
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the  upper  edge  of  the  county  and  the  leugth  about  ten. 

Then  between  the  Tombigbee  and  Sucarnochee,  is  another 
high  ridge  capped  with  sands,  with  steep  slopes  formed  of 
the  limestone  rocks  lookiug  north,  and  gentle  slopes  covered 
with  sands  looking  south.  This  ridge  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  county.  In  the  bend  of  the  river  about  Belmont  the 
surface  soil  on  this  ridge  is  excessively  sandy,  and  these 
sandy  hills  come  up  nearly  to  Livingston.  From  these  re- 
marks the  distribution  of  the  various  classes  of  soil  may  be 
accounted  for.  The  pure  limestone  and  prairie  soils  are  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  lower  grounds,  especially  near  the  north- 
ward-facing slopes  of  the  dividing  ridges,  while  along  the 
crests  and  for  some  distance  down  the  southern  slopes  of 
these  ridges,  the  sands  c  jver  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
calcareous  materials.  Of  course  there  are  locally  spots  where 
the  sands  have  been  washed  away  leaving  prairie  soils  ex- 
posed on  the  southern  slopes,  and  places  where  these  calca- 
reous materials  are  still  covered  with  sands  on  the  northern 
slopes,  but  the  general  distribution  is  as  above  indicated. 
In  all  this  region  the  soils  are  of  two  principal  kinds,  viz., 
the  prairie  soils  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  lime- 
stone,  a  black  clayey  soil  resting  usually  directly  upon  the 
limestone  from  which  it  has  been  derived;  and  the  sandy 
soils,  derived  from  the  overlying  Lafayette.  Intermediate 
between  these  and  formed  by  admixture  of  the  two,  are  the 
posUoak  prairieSj  whose  soils  are  the  loams  of  the  liafayette 
well  limed  or  marled  by  the  disintegrated  limestone.  Analy- 
ses of  many  of  these  soil  varieties,  as  well  as  closer  descrip- 
tions of  them,  may  be  found  in  my  Agricultural  Heport, 
1881-2. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  farming  lands  of  the  county 
are  in  the  northeastern  corner,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sher- 
man on  the  Tombigbee  slope,  and  thence  along  the  course 
of  the  river  towards  Warsaw,  Gainesville,  and  Epes.  Simi- 
larly in  the  area  of  the  Noxubee  and  Bodka  oreek  drainage, 
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and  further  sonth  within  the  drainage  area  of  the  Sncamo- 
ohee  from  Samterville  to  Livingeton,  are  many  fine  traots  of 
fertile  prairie  lands.  In  ante-bellum  days  most  of  these 
farms  were  held  by  wealthy  planters. 

The  Ripley. — ^The  sandy  and  calcareous  strata  of  this 
group,  as  a  rule,  do  not  influence  very  strongly  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state,  either  the  soils  or  the  topography. 
Consequently  we  find  in  Sumter,  below  the  latitude  of  Liy- 
ingston,  a  narrow  belt  of  country  north  of  the  Flatwoods, 
having  sandy  soils  of  no  yery  distinctive  character.  The 
strata  of  this  group  hold  usually  a  large  number  of  fossil 
forms,  mostly  in  the  shape  of  shell  casts  or  moulds,  the 
petrifying  material  being  usually  very  rich  in  phosphate  of 
lime.  These  shell  casts,  and  in  some  degree  the  limestone 
itself,  have  been  utilized  as  a  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  commercial  fertilizers. 

In  the  chapter  of  this  report,  dealing  specially  with  the 
nature  and  distribution  of  the  phosphatic  materials  of  the 
state,  the  deposits  of  this  Livingston,  Ooatopa  belt  have 
been  pretty  fully  described.  The  Sucamochee  flows  down 
about  the  direction  of  the  outcrop  of  the  strata  of  this  form- 
ation and  drains  it.  At  Moscow,  on  the  Tombigbee,  we 
have  a  full  and  characteristic  exposure  of  the  rocks  which 
make  up  the  formation.  The  character  of  the  river  bluff 
from  Moscow  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sucamochee  is  fully  given 
elsewhere,  page  358,  and  illustrated  with  a  plate,  (XYIH). 

Tertiary. 

The  Tertiary  formations  which  appear  in  Sumter  are  the 
loivc^r  oiKm,  up  to  the  Nanafalia,  as  described  in  the  general 

(Jhiff/nn.  -The  lowermost  of  the  Tertiary  beds  are  calcare- 
ttUii  nw\  n*Hoinl)le  very  strikingly  in  their  lithological  char- 
Mt/'t^d  H  ilio  iipporniost  of  the  Cretaceous.  For  this  reason 
j/';fliH|m  it  lifiH  not  yet  been  possible  to  discover,  in  their 
onh  9n\i  nr.niHH  Hiitiitor  county,  any  of  these  lowest  Tertiary 
f//H4iH.ihiim,  and  in  going  southward  we  pass  from  the  terri- 
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tory  of  the  Eipley  or  upper  Cretaceous  rocks  directly  into 
the  Flatwoods. 

Sucarnochee  or  Black  Bluff  group, — This  has  been  named 
from  Black  Bluff  in  this  county,  where  a  section  of  some 
eighty  feet  is  exposed.  These  black  and  dark  brown  clays 
form  a  soil  which  is  very  characteristic.  It  is  a  tough  im- 
pervious clay  soil,  badly  drained,  and  difficult  to  work,  and 
appears  in  a  belt  running  diagonally  across  the  county  and 
known  as  the  "Post  Oak  Flatwoods."  The  growth  in  these 
flatwoods  consists  of  small  lanky  post  oaks,  with  some  red, 
(Spanish)  and  black  jack  oaks,  and  short  leaf  pine,  with  an 
occasional  hickory.  The  surface  clay  of  the  flatwoods  is 
usually  gray,  speckled  with  red.  It  breaks  up  into  small 
cnboidal  pieces,  which,  so  long  as  they  remain  wet,  are 
tolerably  hard  and  persistent,  but  on  drying  they  crumble 
up  into  small  fragments.  Where  exposed  in  railroad  cuts 
and  in  wells,  the  flatwoods  clay  is  seen  to  be  a  dark  bluish 
or  nearly  black  shaly  clay,  just  as  may  be  seen  at  Black 
Bluff,  and  along  the  river  banks  for  several  miles,  to  the 
lower  limit  of  the  county  and  even  beyond.  In  most  places 
especially  along  the  sides  of  the  slight  elevations  in  the 
flatwoods,  may  be  seen  small  flattened  fragments  of  limonite. 

These  flatwoods  form  a  very  well  defined  belt  some  five 
or  six  miles  in  width  across  Sumter,  and  while,  as  a  rule, 
they  form  low  flat  country,  in  places  low  hills  of  crumbling 
black  or  brown  clays,  are  quite  characteristic,  as  may  be 
seen  west  of  York.  Along  the  lower  or  southern  edge  of 
the  flatwoods  belt,  we  come  into  gray,  sandy  clays  which 
form  the  transition  to  the  next  group  of  the  Tertiary.  The 
flatwoods  soils  are  not  deficient  in  the  elements  which 
constitute  fertility  and  their  bad  repute  from  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  is  due  mostly  to  physical  causes, 
the  toughness  of  the  material  and  the  bad  drainage.  The 
flatwood  soils  are  all  right,  where  they  have  a  sufficient  ad- 
mixture of  sand,  which  is  often  effected  by  small  streams, 
bringing  down  sand  from  the  hills  bordering  the  flatwoods, 
and  spreading  it  over  the  clays.     Again,  along  the  northern 
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border  of  the  tlatwooda  belt  we  often  find,  in  Sumter  per- 
haps less  than  in  some  of  the  other  oo«utiea  eastward,  areas 
of  blat^k,  cAlcareous  soils,  like  those  of  the  prairies,  due  to 
the  lulmixtare  of  the"  ualeareoiia  matters  of  the  underlying 
Tertiary  rooks  with  these  black,  flatwoods,  clays,  as  well  as 
to  the  circumatauce  that  these  black  clays  become  them- 
selves more  and  more  calcareous  going  eastward.  Such 
soils  are  prevalent  across  the  river  in  Marengo  and  will  be 
again  spoken  of  under  that  county. 

Nnliefjia.  At  the  landing  of  this  name  on  the  river,  we 
have  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  sands  and  sandy  clays 
that  make  up  this  group  of  our  Tertiary,  and  which  are 
seen  along  the  river  bluffs  uenrly  down  to  Nanafalia  laud- 
ing. As  these  materials  come  to  the  surface  across  the 
county,  tbey  form  a  rather  hilly  belt  with  prevailing  sandy 
soils.  In  many  parts  also  occur  beds  of  lignite,  one  horizon 
of  such  lignites  being  near  the  base  of  this  groap  and 
oloM  to  the  border  of  the  flatwoods.  About  aa.  miles  west 
of  York,  on  the  land  of  Mrs.  Petit,  just  beyond  the  outcrops, 
of  the  black-  claya.  wo  tiud  a  lignite  bed  of  considerable 
thickness.  The  same  bed  probably,  is  cut  in  a  railroad  ex- 
cavation some  miles  below  York.  This  lignite  caught  on 
fire  and  continued  to  burn  for  many  years. 

Crossing  the  flatwoods  belt,  below  York  or  below  Liv- 
ingston, we  find  its  southern  border  to  be  a  line  of  hUU 
150  to  200  feet  above  the  general  fiatwoods  level.  These 
hills  are  formed  by  the  gray  clays  and  sands  of  the  Naheola 
group,  and  from  this  elevation  the  country  slopes  very 
gently  southward,  with  many  interruptions  of  hill  and  vale, 
for  six  or  eight  miles,  when  we  encounter  another  abrupt 
rise. 

The  characteristic  timber  of  the  sandy  belt  is  pine,  both 
long  and  short  leaf,  red,  (Spanish)  black  jack,  and  post  oak 
and  the  soils  have  usually  a  yellow  loam  subsoil  often 
streaked  with  red,  all  resting  upou  the  underlying  Tertiary 
sands  and  sandy  clays  disposed  in  regular  well  defined  beds 
or  strata.    Lignite   is  found  also  about  the  middle  of  this 
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section,  in  the  low  places  about  Bevill's  store  in  Choctaw 
and  northwestward  about  Gaston.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Gaston  there  are  heavy  beds  of  sand  which  appear  to  be,  in 
part  at  least,  of  late  origin,  but  which  may  nevertheless 
have  come  from  the  disintegration  of  the  underlying  rocks. 
This  great  sand  bed  is  of  considerable  extent  but  its  limits 
have  not  been  marked  out  by  us. 

Nanafalicu — The  materials  of  this  group  have  very  little 
exposure  in  Sumter  county.  About  five  or  six  miles  from 
Intercourse,  on  the  Pushmataha  road,  and  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Choctaw  line,  we  come  suddenly  upon  a  high  long 
leaf  piney  woods,  with  hard,  light,  gray  soil  and  red  loam 
subsoil.  This  is  probably  formed  by  the  Nanafalia  sandy 
clay,  the  country  above  this  being  oak  uplands  with  short 
and  long  leaf  pine  and  red  loam  soil  and  subsoil,  in  places 
quite  sandy,  resting  upon,  and  derived  from,  the  materials 
of  the  Naheola  group.  We  have  not  seen  any  outcrop  of 
the  Nanafalia  marl  within  the  county  limits,  but  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  found  exposed  along  some  of  the  streams  in  the 
extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  county. 

Of  the  agricultural  value  of  this  marl  much  has  been  said 
in  the  general  section,  and  under  those  counties  where 
it  is  best  seen. 

It  is  also  probable  that  some  of  the  strata  of  the  Bell's 
Landing  group  may  outcrop  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  county,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  been  identified  there. 

CHOCTAW  COUNTY. 

The  geological  formations  found  in  this  county  range 
from  the  Black  Bluff  group  up  to  the  White  Limestone,  and 
they  crop  out  on  the  surface  across  the  county  diagonally, 
in  belts  running  northwest  and  southeast.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  county  the  general  dip  of  the  strata  is  about  30 
feet  to  the  mile  towards  the  southwest;  but  in  the  lower  or 
southeastern  corner  of  the  county  we  find  an  interruption  in 
the   continuity  of  this  southwesterly  dip,  caused  by   the 
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Hatcheti^bee  antictinal  fold  which  l)riiig8  the  lower  forma- 
tioD8  again  to  the  Burfac«. 

The  map  sliowij  the  Reographical  limits  of  the  several 
formatious  and  the  pnmtion  of  the  auticlioal  above  Darned, 
and  a  figure,  Plato  XI.  shows  their  undulations  as 
seeo  iu  cross-seutiou. 

A'tnirtriiiNK-Acc  or  Hlmk  Hluff. — The  materials  which  make 
up  this  formation  are  mostly  blaok,  shaly  clays,  which,  on 
exposure  to  the  weather,  disintej^rate  into  a  tough,  clayey 
soil,  which  underlies  the  region  known  as  the  "Flatwoods." 
These  i-lays  are  seen  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of 
the  county,  and  crop  out  along  the  river  banks  from  the 
Snmter  county  line  down  to  Naheola 

The  Flatwoods  area  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  very  limited  one 
iu  this  county,  but  it  i»  correspondingly  targe  in  Sumter, 
under  which  section  the  characters  of  the  Flatwoods  soils 
and  topography  are  more  particularly  described. 

Naht'Jii. — The  strata  which  make  up  the  Naheola  group 
are  mostly  micaceous  sands  with  thin  clay  partings.  Id  the 
siiiids.  whidi.  along  tJip  viver  li:uik,  arn  snmewhjtt  indurated, 
there  are  many  bowlder-like,  coDcretionary  masses  of  still 
more  indurated  sands.  Some  of  the  beds  are  also  slightly 
more  coherent  than  others,  and  form  projecting  ledge»  along 
the  bluffs  of  the  river.  These  materials  are  seen  along  the 
river  banks  from  Naheola  to  below  the  mouth  of  Bea- 
ver Creek,  and  show  best  at  Tompkinsville.  Kintabish 
Creek  drains  the  area  underlaid  by  the  Naheola  sands.  This 
whole  formation  is  almost  devoid  of  fossiliferous  beds,  ex- 
cept the  lowest,  which  occur  at  Naheola.  The  greater  part 
of  the  region  underlaid  by  this  formation  has  sandy  soils 
and  is  not  very  fertile.  In  places  the  sands  are  very  deep, 
as  at  Gaston  in  the  lower  part  of  Sumter;  but  whether  they 
result  from  the  disintegration  of  the  Tertiary  beds  or  are,  in 
part,  of  later  origin  and  transported,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
decide. 

Where  the  surface  sands  are  not  too  thick  and  the  soils 
are  evidently  derived  from  the  Tertiary  beds,  they  are  of 
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gray  color  and  sandy,  with  a  yellowish  loamy  subsoil,  and 
have  a  vegetation  consisting  of  long  leaf  pine  associated  with 
black  jack,  post  and  red  (Spanish)  oaks.  There  are  other 
tracts  which  have  the  short  leaf  pine,  but  with  the  same 
character  of  soil  and  subsoil.  Thin  beds  of  lignite  are  to  be 
seen  in  many  places  along  the  creeks  and  drains,  as,  for  in- 
stance, near  Pelham  or  Bevill's  Store,  near  the  N.  W.  corner 
of  S.  18,  T.  15,  R.  1,  W. 

Large  fragments  of  silicified  wood  are  not  uncommon  in 
all  this  territory,  and,  in  places,  large,  water-worn  pebbles 
of  quartzite  and  sandstone.  Where  this  formation  borders 
on  the  Flatwoods  it  rises  into  hills  of  considerable  height, 
with  steep  slopes  towards  the  north  and  very  gentle  slopes 
towards  the  south,  down,  at  least,  to  Kintabish  Creek,  be- 
yond which  another  abrupt  rise  is  encountered. 

Nanafalia. — In  the  preceding  pages  the  characters  of  the 
materials  which  make  up  the  Nanafalia  formation  are  given 
in  detail.  These  materials,  which  are  mostly  sandy,  but 
hold  great  beds  of  shells  of  a  species  of  oyster  ( Gryphoea 
thirsce),  usually  make  sandy  soils,  but  where  denudation  has 
exposed  the  shell-bearing  strata  some  very  rich  and  fertile 
soils  result  The  Nanafalia  beds  stretch  across  Choctaw  on 
both  sides  of  Clear  and  Tickabum  creeks,  which  exactly 
drain  this  area.  The  marl  or  shell  bed  may  be  seen  at  many 
points  along  these  and  Yantley  Creek,  as,  near  Tompkins- 
ville,  at  the  confluence  of  Yantley  and  Tickabum.  The  road 
from  Tompkinsville  to  DeSotoville  passes  over  soils  derived 
mainly  from  this  group,  but  showing  evidences  of  having 
been  worked  over  in  some  way  by  the  waters  of  the  creek ; 
for  we  find  at  many  places  shells  lying  imbedded  in  what 
appear  to  be  alluvial  sands.  At  DeSotoville  the  country  is 
made  by  the  laminated  sandy  clays  of  this  formation,  and 
give  rise  to  soils  which  are  timbered  with  a  long  leaf  pine 
growth.  At  DeSotoville  itself,  however,  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  oaks  among  the  pines ;  but  for  sev- 
eral miles  thence  along  the  road  to  Butler  regular  piney 
woods  prevail.     Thus,  while  the  Nanafalia  group  holds  a 
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marl  bed  whioh  is  of  great  value  for  agrioultoral  pnrpcMMMiy 
the  prevailing  oharaoter  of  the  soils  derived  from  the  disiii- 
t^^ration  of  the  beds  of  the  group,  is  that  of  the  high  piney 
woods.  The  marl  bed  may  be  seen  at  several  points,  e.  gi, 
on  Clear  Greek  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  DeSotoville ;  at 
the  confluence  of  Yantley  and  Tickabum  Greeks;  on  the 
river  at  Nanafalia  Landing,  and  at  Eureka  Lanking  on  the 
Ghoctaw  county  side,  and  thence  for  several  miles  down 
the  river. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  value  of  this  marl  upcm 
the  thin  sandy  lands  of  the  counfy.  Where  it  can  be  gotten 
without  much  expense  it  will  no  doubt  greatly  impirovB  the 
lands  wherever  used.  Many  boat  loads  of  the  marl  have 
been  taken  from  Nanafalia  and  other  places  along  the  rivor, 
and  carried  down  to  Mobile  and  there  used  in  the  market 
gardens. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  peculiar  phase  of  the 
Nanafalia  rocks  which,  in  Wilcox  Gounly  we  have  called  1^ 
paeudo-Buhritone^  an  indurated  glauoonitic  sandstone,  is  not 
as  yet  known  far  west  of  the  Alabama  Biver,  and  has  not 
been  observed  in  Choctaw.  All  of  the  Nanafalia  series  in  this 
county  are  more  or  less  sandy  and  the  resulting  soils  cor- 
respond, and  even  the  marl  makes  in  Choctaw  nowhere  that 
we  have  observed,  such  rich  widely  spread  fertile  soils  as 
spring  from  it,  where  favorably  exposed  by  denudation,  as 
along  Beaver  Creek  and  eastward  in  Marengo,  and  along  the 
northern  branch  of  Flat  Creek  in  Monroe. 

BeWs  Landing  or  Tuscahoma. — From  the  sections  and  de- 
tailed descriptions  found  in  the  preceding  general  section. 
Part  I,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strata  of  this  series  are  mostly 
sandy,  with  one  or  two  intercalated  sandy  marls  or  shell  beds. 
The  sands  are,  when  freshly  exposed,  of  gray  colors,  becoming 
red  on  weathering,  and  disintegrating  into  reddish  sandy 
loam  soils  which  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  similar 
soils  of  the  Lafayette  further  north.  The  marl  beds  of  this 
series  very  rarely,  if  ever,  exercise  any  decided  influence 
upon  the  soils,  and  usually  the  only  evidence  which  we  have 
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of  the  vicinity  of  an  outcrop  of  the  marl  upon  the  surface 
inland,  is  the  finding  of  some  of  the  characteristic  shells 
commonly  in  very  friable  and  much  broken  condition,  scat- 
tered through  the  sandy  loam.  The  Bell's  Landing  sands 
outcrop  through  Choctaw  along  a  belt  about  three  or  four 
miles  wide,  the  lower  edge  of  which  passes  a  mile  or  two 
north  of  Pushmataha  and  about  the  same  north  of  Butler,  and 
thence  down  to  the  river  about  opposite  Pickens'  Landing. 
Most  of  this  belt,  as  might  be  easily  imagined  from  the 
nature  of  the  underlying  material,  has  sandy  loam  soils  of 
no  great  strength,  and  the  prevailing  timber  is  long  leaf  pine 
with  varieties  of  oaks.  Along  with  the  long  leaf  pine  we 
find  also  the  short  leaf  in  those  places  where  the  more 
clayey  beds  of  the  formation  come  to  the  surface.  Tantley 
Creek  and  the  upper  waters  of  Tickabum  flow  pretty  nearly 
in  the  general  direction  of  this  belt  and  drain  it  in  the  west- 
ern part,  while  the  small  streams  emptying  into  the  river 
above  and  below  Tucahoma  drain  the  lower  or  southeastern 
part  of  this  belt  in  Choctow.  On  the  road  from  York  to 
Pushmataha,  the  Bell's  Landing  marl  is  seen  between  Yant- 
ley  and  Tickabum  Creeks  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  T. 
15,  R  3,  West.  In  going  from  Desotoville  towards  Butler 
we  see  that  the  lands  formed  by  this  series  are  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  long  leaf  pine,  especially  along  the  upper 
or  northern  edge  of  the  belt,  while  further  down  towards 
Bulter  the  short  leaf  comes  in  more  abundantly  and  the  ad- 
mixture of  oaks  and  hickory  becomes  greater,  which  shows 
that  the  lower  beds  of  the  group  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  more 
sandy  than  the  upper,  which  pass  gradually  into  the  clayey 
materials  of  the  overlying  Wood's  Bluflf  and  Hatchetigbee 
groups.  As  we  approach  Butler  along  the  road  above  men- 
tioned, and  within  a  mile  of  that  town,  in  all  the  washes  by 
the  roadside  there  are  exposed  reddish  crumbling  clays 
breaking  up  into  cuboidal  blocks,  and  yielding  a  heavy  clay 
soil  which  makes  traveling  in  wet  weather  the  reverse  of 
easy.  These  probably  belong  to  the  Wood's  Bluff  and 
Hatchetigbee  groups  and  are  thus  thrown  a  little  north  of 
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their  regular  position  by  reason  of  the  topography  of  the 
country,  the  region  north  of  Butler  along  this  road,  being 
pretty  high  and  hilly.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to 
Pushmataha,  for  about  a  mile  before  coming  into  that  place 
from  the  north,  we  encounter  the  same  reddish  crumbly 
clays  breaking  up  into  small  cuboidal  fragments  and  finally 
breaking  down  into  a  heavy  clay  soil  These  fragments  of 
clay  show  very  clearly  the  gradual  transition  from  gray  to 
red  upon  exposure  to  the  sun  and  weather;  for  when  freshly 
broken  off  they  are  of  a  gray  color,  but  after  short  exposure 
become  coated  with  reddish  films  and  after  longer  time  be- 
come of  red  color  throughout,  or  have  merely  a  gray  cen- 
tral nucleus.  As  before  stated,  I  think  these  clays  come 
from  Wood's  Bluff  and  the  Hatchetigbee  groups,  but  they 
may  be  a  more  clayey  modification  of  the  Bell's  Tianding 
series,  i.  e.  more  clayey  than  is  usually  the  case  in  the  coun- 
ties lying  to  the  east  of  Choctaw. 

Agriculturally,  the  BelFs  Landing  group  is  a  pine  upland 
forming  series,  for  long  leaf  and  short  leaf  pine  uplands  of 
identical  character  with  these  of  Choctaw  may  be  easily 
traced  continuous  across  the  country  eastward  through 
Marengo,  the  southwestern  part  of  Wilcox,  and  into  Monroe, 

The  Bell's  Landing  rocks  make  the  banks  of  the  river  at 
intervals  from  Barneys  upper  Landing  down  nearly  to 
Pickens'  Lauding,  the  best  exposures  of  the  marl  bed  being 
at  TuscahiMua,  ^at  low  water),  at  Turner's  Ferry,  and  at 
Barney's, 

Alt>n^  this  stretch  of  the  river  we  can  verv  easilv  see  un- 
dulations  in  the  strata  bv  which  the  sands  of  this  series  are 
kept  at  the  surface  over  a  wider  area  than  they  would  nor- 
mally occupy  with   the  usual   vlip  of  thirty  feet  to  the  mUe, 

li^^Ts  lirnf^i',^  H'ir':Wtitj>^\ — As  compared  with  the 
priH^^lini:  s^^rics.  these  two  are  clave v  formations,  as  mav 
Van  I,  l>r  srt'U  from  the  general  sections  and  descriptions, 
vxhert'  llir  Wvwl's  BlutTor  Bashi  marl  is  shown  as  occupving 
the  niivMlr  u:\rt  if  a  cri^i  series  of  clavev  beds.  On  ac- 
couut    if  tLr  pi\>:iiiing   clayey  character  of  the  great  pro- 
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portion  of  these  beds  the  soils  to  which  they  give  rise  are, 
as  a  rule,  clayey  and  fertile,  especially  where  the  marl  bed 
comes  to  the  surface  and  enriches  the  soil.  In  many  places 
these  soils  are  called  prairie  or  ''lime  hills''  soils,  as  east- 
ward of  Choctaw  Corner  in  Clarke  county.  These  two  for- 
mations in  their  outcrop  form  a  belt  about  four  miles  wide 
lying  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  line  of  high  hills  of 
aluminous  and  sandstone  rocks  which  make  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  of  the  landscape  just  south  of  Butler  and  Push- 
mataha. As  I  have  already  stated,  the  clayey  soils  which 
are  encountered  just  to  the  north  of  these  two  towns,  are 
based  upon  the  clays  of  this  group  which  lie  below  the  marl 
bed  while  those  lying  above  it  are  commonly  seen  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  above  mentioned.  Just  below  Butler  for 
instance,  the  greater  part  of  the  first  ascent  of  the  hills  is 
over  the  Hatchetigbee  clays. 

The  head  waters  of  Tickabum  creek  and  the  main  course 
of  Wahalak  drain  this  area  in  Choctaw,  the  last  named  creek 
flowing  along  approximately  parallel  with  the  belt  formed 
by  these  formations.  Two  features  characterize  this  group 
not  only  in  Choctaw  but  elsewhere,  viz.,  the  marl  bed  and 
the  seams  of  lignite.  The  marl  bed  is  some  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  in  thickness  and  the  materials  are  greensand  and 
shells  without  any  great  proportion  of  phosphatic  matter, 
but  a  large  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime,  so  that  the  value 
of  the  bed  depends  upon  the  calcareous  matter  and  the 
greensand.  It  is  a  question  however,  whether  the  green- 
sand  presents  any  available  material  for  plant  food.  The 
Wood's  Bluflf  marl  may  be  seen  in  Babbit  creek  at  a  mill 
some  three  miles  south  of  Pushmataha  on  the  road  to  Isney, 
then  again  in  most  of  the  ravines  and  low  places  about 
Butler  and  down  Wahalak  to  the  river.  Of  course  these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  localities  where  the  marl  may 
be  found.  It  is  always  just  north  of  the  foothills  of  the 
mountain  aboVe  mentioned.  As  to  the  agricultural  value  of 
this  marl,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  likely  to  improve  the 
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soils  wherever  a  calcareous  manure  is  wanted.  ExperimentB 
have  been  tried  bj  O.  C.  Ulmer  in  Butler  and  by  others,  but 
we  have  only  to  observe  the  natural  growth  of  those  portions 
of  the  country  where  the  soils  are  a£Fected  by  the  washings 
from  this  marl  bed  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  its  value.  In 
such  localities  we  find  beech,  hickory,  white  oak,  sweet  gum, 
ash,  red  (Syanish)  oak,  poplar,  holly,  sour  gum,  cucumber 
tree,  and  some  short  leaf  and  spruce  pines.  As  a  rule,  these 
trees  in  the  marl  region  are  draped  with  long  moss.  Such 
timber  sufficiently  indicates  the  character  of  the  soiL  As 
above  stated,  the  upper  road  to  Bladen  Springs  ascends  the 
'^mountain"  a  few  miles  below  Butler,  but  the  lower  road 
skirts  along  the  foot  hills  of  this  mountain  tiU  the  mountain 
is  ascended  near  Goppersaw.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  first 
ascent  of  these  hills  is  over  the  clays  of  the  Hatchetigbee 
group.  In  coming  from  McCarthy's  Ferry  up  towards  Gop- 
persaw, the  lower  part  of  the  hills  is  formed  by  the  Hatche- 
tigbee clays  which  also  form  the  bluff  below  the  ferry,  #hile 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  made  by  the  roduK^^^ 
Buhrstone.  In  the  preceding  general  part  we  have  given  a 
number  of  sections  and  detailed  descriptions  which  will 
show  sufficiently  well  the  relations  of  all  these  beds  to  one 
another  and  to  the  over  and  underlying  rocks. 

There  is  no  marl  bed  in  the  Alabama  Tertiary  which  is 
so  easily  recognized  and  traced  across  the  country  by  its 
outcrops,  as  the  Wood's  Bluff  or  Bashi  marl.  There  is  none 
which  more  surely  indicates  indicates  its  presence  by  its 
effects  upon  the  soil  than  this.  It  has  been  followed  con- 
tinuously as  far  eastward  at  least  as  Elba  in  Coffee  county, 
and  always  with  the  same  general  characters.  In  the  clays 
lying  below  the  marl  bed,  we  always  find  several  thin  beds 
of  lignite. 

As  analysis  of  the  Wood's  Bluff  marl  from  Mr.  Hendrick's 
near  Butler,  in  S.  26,  T.  13,  R  3  W.  shows  the  following  com- 
position : 
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Analysis  of  Wood* 8  Bluff  mart  from  Hendrick^s  near  Butler, 

Insoluble  matter 62.005  )      f.^  qqq 

Soluble  silica 2,833  (      ^^'^^ 

Potash 1.026 

Soda 0.085 

Lime 13.767 

Magnesia 0.616 

Br.  oxide  of  Manganese 0.029 

Peroxide  of  iron 4.286 

Alumina 0.083 

Phosphoric  acid 0.161 

Sulphuric  acid 0.106 

Carbonic  acid 10.983 

Water  and  organic  matter 1.393 

• 
100.363 

Besides  the  area  of  outcrop  of  the  Hatchetigbee  and 
Wood's  Bluflf  formations  above  described,  there  is  another 
in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  county  as  shown  by  the 
map.  In  this  area  the  Hatchetigbee  clays  after  passing  be- 
neath the  surface  just  south  of  Butler,  emerge  again  in  con- 
sequence of  an  uplift  which  forms  what  we  have  called  the 
Hatchetigbee  Anticlinal.  An  anticlinal  is  an  uplifted  part 
of  the  earth's  crust  from  the  central  ilne  of  which,  the  strata 
dip  in  opposite  directions.  The  central  line  of  this  Hatche- 
tigbee anticlinal  extends  from  Hatchetigbee  bluff  on  the 
river  northwestward  through  Bladen  Springs  and  beyond  for 
several  miles. 

From  this  crest  line,  or  axis,  the  strata  dip  towards  the 
northeast  on  the  one  side  and  towards  the  southwest  on 
the  other.  The  dip  is  not  easily  recognized  by  the  eye,  and 
we  can  ascertain  it  only  by  observations  at  a  number  of  lo- 
calities. The  Hatchetigbee  clays  being  more  or  less  pyrit- 
ouB  everywhere,  give  rise  to  a  great  number  of  sulphur 
springs.  The  most  noted  of  these  are  the  Bladen  Springs 
and  CuUom  Springs.  Where  these  pyritous  sands  and  clays 
are  exposed  to  the  weather  they  give  rise  also  to  the  forma- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates  of  iron  and  alumina, 
etc.,  which  are  contained  in  the  well  known  Acid  Iron  Earth, 
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Bods  of  fiif  ttffii,  pri— rily  wm.  ahiflaua  of 

€led  df  the  crast  of  the  fliafirtiaB  or, 
iWBowed  the  oantnl  part  or  oneft  of  tte  ^Gft 
Tiik  k  tte  OMB  abost  KadoB  8iraig% 
iomo  Idlli  about  dM  Spriaga^  aidledM 
lie  latfaor  lav  ia  a  < 
whidi  filfinia  aoBiediataiioao>fagiBtoQaiiBB€iiaatf,iai 
iorty  miha  long  faoBi  owe  oaiiaariii  of  ttaCliawgaebaiate 
the  odier,  but  it  ia  oanied  in  the  WUte 
greatw  diatanee,  i  a,  iato  MiwiBii|i|a  on  the  owe  aide 
entiiety  acraaa  ChifcecooAf  iate  Mouoe  on  tta  olhac. 

Tlia  farther  detaOa  of  this  aaiidiDal  auKf  be  faaad  ia  &a 
genonl  aeutioB  of  this raport  aad  aeed  Bol  be  lapaatadhm. 
The  boriaga  at  Kaden  Sprinci  begin  ia  tta  HatrteHghaa 
dajaatdietopof  the  AatWInai  and  hwro  pwMtiated  &a 
whole  of  die  andflriying  Tariiaij  bade  abote  deacribad^  aad 
haTO  gone  Bome  diBtanee  into  tiie  CretaoeooB  Btrata.  Ila 
poeition  in  the  geological  Beetion  of  the  ooontj  may  be  Beon 
from  the  diagram  in  Plate  XXVIil. 

BuhrzUme, — ^Thia  name  haa  been  applied  to  a  aeriea  of 
Bandy  and  alominooB  Btrata  orer  300  feet  in  thidmeaB,  whidi 
are,  as  a  role,  tolerably  hard  and  reaiatant  rodbs,  which, 
in ocMiBeqnence,  fcvmarangeof  hillB  or  monntaina  eoctending 
acroBB  Choctaw  from  ncMthweat  to  Boatheaat,  die  npper  or 
northern  limit  being  a  few  mflee  Booth  of  Pnahmataha,  and 
of  Batler,  and  along  the  rirer  jnat  back  of  HcCarthy^a 
ferry.  Westward  of  Choctaw,  in  MiBBiBsippi,  the«e  hilla 
BBBome  still  greater  proportions  in  Lauderdale  and  Neshoba 
oonnties,  while  in  the  other  direction  they  extend  aeroBs  the 
northern  part  of  Clarke  and  Monroe  into  Batler.  Beyond 
Botler  they  are  not  so  oonspicooos  in  eleyaticm  bat  may  still 
be  traced  across  to  Georgia  and  into  South  Carolina. 
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As  above  stated,  the  Barhstone  rocks  form  mountains  or 
hills  everywhere.  In  many  places  these  are  called  **chalk 
hills^^  from  the  occurrence  in  them  of  a  somewhat  indurated 
white  clay  which  is  easily  cut  like  chalk.  Of  true  chalk 
(carbonate  of  lime),  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  trace  in 
this  whole  formation.*  Near  the  base  of  the  Buhrstone  and 
also  near  the  upper  measures  of  it,  are  some  beds  of  a  sili- 
cious  sandstone  which  are  almost  a  quartzite.  This  rock 
has  in  past  times  been  used  by  the  Indians  for  their  arrow 
points,  and  thousands  of  these  may  be  picked  up  in  Choctaw 
and  Clarke  counties.  It  is  a  white  quartzose  material  with 
lead  gray  spots  all  through  it,  and  it  is  very  easily  recog- 
niaed.  One  locality,  where  it  may  be  seen  by  the  roadside, 
is  a  few  miles  above  Bladen  Springs  on  the  Butler  road. 
The  country  formed  by  the  Babrsione  rocks  is  rugged  and 
hilly  and  the  soils  exceedingly  sandy  and  poor.  The  pre- 
vailing timber  is  the  long  leaf  pine  and  its  associates. 
Where  the  soil  is  unusually  sandy  the  narrow  leaf  and  forked 
leaf  black  jacks,  or  upland  willow  and  turkey  oaks,  are  char- 
acteristic, and  where  the  surface  soil  is  very  thin,  and  the 
rocks  lie  near  the  surface,  the  vegetation  is  chiefly  stunted 
black  jack  oak. 

Another  material  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  rocks 
of  the  Buhrstone  is  a  sandy  aluminous  rock  which  is  every- 
where used  in  the  construction  of  chimneys,  from  Choctaw 
county  across  to  Henry.  Another  is  a  compact  fine  grained 
clay,  indurated  into  a  pretty  hard  rock,  which  breaks  up  on 
thorough  drying  into  pieces  with  curved  surfaces  and  sharp 
edges.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  may  not  some  day  be 
utilized  as  a  fire  proof  material. 

This  material  was  made  into  a  brick  and  tested  in  the  fur- 
naces at  Bessemer  by  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Carlyle.  The  brick  stood 
the  heat  without  being  at  all  melted.     Its  low  specific  gravity 

*Much  of  the  light  porous  rock  of  this  kind  is  of  the  nature  of  true 
tripoli,  i.  e.,  the  silicious  analogue  of  chalk. 
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howerer,  will  probably  stand  in  the  way  of  ito  being  ntiliaBd 
ezfeensiTely.  An  analysis  of  it  was  made  for  me  by  Dr- 
Wm.  R  PhiUipa  with  the  following  lesolt: 

"Cloj^*  from  Chodaw  Count^f,  near  Copper$atr. 

Silica 8SJ0 

Alumina 5.12 

Oxide  of  iron L46 

Lime .4S 

Water  and  volatile SeO 

Total IOQjOS 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  material  is  not  a  troe  clay,  being 
too  high  in  silica,  but  from  examinations  mnoe  made,  it  is 
known  to  be  in  great  part  made  np  of  the  silicioas  shells  cxf 
#li^ferMna^  and  of  the  natore  of  tripolL 

As  might  be  anticipated  these  moontains  are  noted  for 
their  wild  and  nigged  topogra|diy,  and  their  sparse  popola- 
tion.  They  are  the  haonte  of  deer  and  other  game.  Per- 
haps the  most  broken  part  of  this  territory  in  Choctaw  is 
near  the  Mississippi  line  soathweet  of  Pushmataha.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  county  the  Bahrstone  outcrop  is  wider 
than  elsewhere,  approaching  ten  miles  in  width,  from  which 
it  narrows  down  to  two  or  three  miles  at  the  river.  The 
Buhrstone  is  the  only  member  of  our  Tertiary  which  has 
hard  weather  resistiog  rocks,  excepting  certain  indurated 
greensand  beds  of  the  Nanafalia  group  in  Wilcox,  which  we 
haTe  called  the  psrmlobuhrsion4\  and  which  has  its  greatest 
deTf  lopment  in  the  Grampian  Hills. 

Besides  this  northern  regular  belt  of  the  Bohrstone  we 
find  another  outcropping  of  the  same  rocks  around  the 
Hatchetigbee  Anticlinal  in  the  soathern  part  of  the  county. 
The  map  will  show  their  distribution  in  this  section.  They 
come  to  the  rirer  on  the  upper  side  of  the  anticlinal  at  the 
Bladen  Tianding  and  on  the  lower,  near  the  Hatchetigbee 
bluff    in  Washington  county.     They   are  encountered   in 
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going  either  north  or  south  from  Bladen  Springs,  and  also 
in  going  westward. 

The  Claiborne,  This  formation,  as  will  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  the  general  section,  is  made  up  of  sandy  calca- 
reous beds  with  a  very  considerable  admixture  of  shells, 
considerable  among  which  is  an  oyster  (0.  sellceformis) 
which  often  attains  a  large  size.  Many  of  these  beds  also 
hold  a  very  large  percentage  of  greensand.  The  most  per- 
sistent and  characteristic  feature  of  the  marl  bed  of  this 
group  is  the  oyster  mentioned,  which  is  found  distributed 
through  a  vertical  thickness  of  perhaps  fifty  feet  of  strata. 
About  the  only  parallel  to  this  may  be  seen  in  a  small  shell 
of  the  oyster  family  {gryphcea  thirsce),  which  characterizes 
the  Nanafalia  marl.  At  intervals  through  the  sands  of  this 
formation,  which  are  some  150  feet  thick,  are  indurated  beds 
held  together  by  calcareous  matter.  Where  the  Claiborne 
sands  form  bluffs  along  the  rivers  and  creeks  these  indura> 
ted  portions  form  projecting  ledges,  as  they  offer  more  re- 
sistance to  weathering  than  the  sands.  The  country  made 
by  the  Claiborne  formation  is  usually  gently  undulating  and 
much  broken,  the  soils  are  mostly  sandy  and  the  timber 
long  leaf  pine  and  its  associates,  but  where  the  shell  beds 
of  the  formation  or  the  more  calcareous  parts  of  it  come  to 
the  surface,  especially  where  there  is  some  clay  in  the  sub- 
soil, they  give  rise  to  what  are  called  in  the  county  piny 
woods  prairie  soils,  i.  e.  red  limy  clay  spots  usually  occur- 
ring in  the  midst  of  piny  woods,  and  very  noticeable  in  con- 
trast to  the  usual  gray  sandy  soils  of  these  woods.  The  tim- 
ber of  these  prairie  spots  in  the  piny  woods,  consists  of  long 
leaf  pine,  red  (Spanish),  post,  and  white  oak,  with  an 
underbrush  of  black  gum  and  post  oaks,  and  in  the  low 
places,  large  poplars. 

In  other  places  where  there  is  less  clay  in  the  subsoil, 
thii  mingling  of  the  Claiborne  beds  with  the  surface  soils 
produce  what  has  been  well  termed  by  O.  C.  Ulmer,  of  But- 
ler, "Lime  sands."  The  Claiborne  formation  can  be  about 
as  easily  recognized  by  the  prairie  or  limy  spots  in  the  piny 


woods  88  by  an  outcrop  of  ilie  shell  inaiL  The  laep  will 
show  two  outcrops  of  this  formation  across  Baflar,  the  fink 
is  the  regular  outcrop  lying  just  south  of  the  Buhistoiie 
hills  abore  described,  and  extending  from  jnst  north  cl 
Nicholson's  Store,  by  Losk  and  Womad^  Hill  to  the  riTer. 
The  otiier  rans  as  a  border  all  aroond  the  Bnhrstoiie  out- 
crops of  the  Hatchigbee  anticlinaL  The  strata  oi  Um  up- 
per belt  sink  witii  a  gentle  dip  soutiiwaids  and  oome  up 
again  on  the  nmrthem  edged  the  anticlinal  leaying  a  km^ 
narrow  and  shallow  trough  between.  This  troui^  is  occu* 
pied  by  a  few  feet  thickness  of  the  oT^ying  White  Lime- 
stone as  will  be  explained  below.  That  the  two  Claiborne 
outcrops  are  continuous  may  be  demonstrated  at  many 
points  along  Oaktuppah  and  other  creeks  which  ha^e  cut 
throQgh  the  oTcrlying  white  limestone  and  expoeed  the 
Claiborne  beds  below. 

In  the  upper  belt  we  find  good  ^posures  of  the  CSaiboma 
sandsand  shell  beds  on  Billy's  Creek, R 7, Til, &4WMt^ 
and  also  in  8.  6,  and  again  near  Mr.  Johnson  Allen's  in  se^ 
tions  36  and  25  of  T.  12,  R  6  West ;  and  also  in  sections  23 
same  township. 

Also  near  Mr.  George  Bonner's  on  Oaktnppah  in  S.  22, 
T.  11,  R  4  W;  and  near  Mr.  Calvin  Gates'  on  Bogae 
Loosa,  in  8.  20,  T.  11,  R  3  W. 

Gn  Surveyor's  Creek  in  S.  36,  T.  11,  R  3,  we  have  a 
good  exposure  of  this  formation  in  a  bloff,  and  at  many 
points  between  this  and  the  last  named  locality  the  red 
limy  clays  interspersed  through  the  piney  woods,  show 
the  existence  of  the  marl  below  the  surface.  So  also  north 
of  Womack  Hill,  we  have  similar  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  this  formation.  The  outcrop  and  other  signs  of  this 
formation  in  the  belt  around  the  Hatchetigbee  anticlinal 
are  almost  too  numerous  to  be  specially  named,  but  many 
of  the  localities  have  been  given  above  in  the  general  section* 
Fart  I,  which  may  be  consulted.  At  Coffeeville  Landing  on 
the  Clarke  county  side,  there  is  a  typical  exposure  in  the 
river   blufb,   as    well  as  in    the    banks  above  Coffeeville 
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wherever  the  Tertiary  rocks  are  not  hidden  by  the  loose 
surface  sands.  At  Bladen  Landing,  however,  owing  to  a 
bend  in  the  river,  the  Bahrstone  forms  the  banks.  At  Old 
Barryton  Mill  on  Oaktuppah,  there  is  a  fine  show  of  this 
marl  as  also  at  the  bridge  over  Souilpa  on  the  Bladen 
and  Butler  road.  At  these  two  places  the  greensand  is 
conspicuous  and  abundant,  as  are  also  the  oyster  shells. 
All  around  the  northwest  end  of  the  anticlinal  we  find  evi- 
dence of  the  Claiborne  in  the  red,  limy  clays  in  the  piny 
woods  and  in  the  outcrops  of  the  marl  beds  in  the  banks  of 
the  creeks.  Similarly  along  its  southwestern  border  west 
of  Bladen  Springs,  on  the  road  to  Isney.  Here  the 
transition  from  the  Buhrstone  to  the  Claiborne  areas  is 
very  clearly  noticed  not  simply  in  the  rocks  but  also  in 
the  timber.  Over  the  Buhrstone,  this  timber  is  chiefly 
long  leaf  pine  with  not  much  underbush,  and  the  country 
is  hilly.  Beyond  the  five  mile  post  from  Bladen,  the  tim- 
ber growth  changes,  and  a  very  considerable  admixture  of 
varieties  of  oaks  is  found  along  with  the  pines,  which  are 
themselves  both  the  short  and  the  long  leaf  species.  These 
Claiborne  beds  underlie  the  country  along  this  road,  as  far 
as  S.  15,  T.  9,  R  5,  where  the  first  of  the  White  Limestone 
is  encountered.  In  S.  14  of  the  same  township,  near  Jor- 
dan's Mill  a  very  good  exposure  of  the  marl  bed  may  be 
seen.  Another  outcrop  of  this  marl  occurs  at  Shoemaker's 
mill.  This  southern  belt  of  the  Claiborne  runs  southeast 
into  Washington  to  the  river  just  above  St.  Stephen's  and 
thence  into  Clarke,  as  will  be  described  under  that  county. 
White  Limestone, — This  group  in  Alabama,  as  well  as  in 
Mississippi,  can  be  readily  subdivided  into  two  parts,  the 
lower  of  which,  some  80  feet  in  thickness,  consists  of  a 
clayey  limestone,  which,  on  disintegrating,  gives  rise  to 
black,  clayey,  calcareous  soils,  very  closely  resembling  those 
of  the  Black  Belt  of  the  Cretaceous.  The  country  which  is 
made  by  this  lower  part  of  the  White  Limestone  is  apt  to 
be  very  much  broken  and  cut  up  by  washes  into  very  steep, 
sharp   hills,   upon    which   are   the   prairie   or   limy   soils. 
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Through  all  this  region  the  "Lime  Hills/'  as  they  are  oalled, 
aff»  quite  characteristic.  In  some  parts,  where  denudation 
ha»  done  less,  there  are  wide  and  comparatively  level  prai- 
lift  tnotSb  Sach  is  particularly  the  case  to  the  west  of  the 
end  of  the  Hatchetigbee  anticlinal  The  upper  part  of  the 
White  Limestone,  as  a  rule,  has  comparatively  little  influ- 
eooe  upon  either  soils  or  topography.  The  country  which 
is*  underlaid  by  it  is  commonly  piny  woods,  with  an  occa- 
sional limesink  to  show  the  presence  of  the  limestone  below. 
The  lower  of  these  two  subdivisions  corresponds  with  the 
Jackson  group  of  Mississippi,  and  an  upper,  with  the  Yicks- 
burg. 

IfSfom  what  has  been  said  above,  the  distribution  of  these 
materials  in  Choctaw  county  will  be  readily  understood. 
We  find,  first,  a  very  narrow  belt  lying  in  the  trough  of  the 
Cla&bome  sands,  between,  the  Hatchetigbee  anticlinal  and 
lh«»  ^^Mountain.*'  This  narrow  belt  holds  only  the  lower 
(HMtI  of  the  division  and  often  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness  of 
i|»  while  in  many  places  the  creeks  have  denuded  the  whole 
\4  it  away  and  exposed  the  Claiborne  sands  across  the  en- 
%\v%>  tri>ugli.  Nearest  the  river,  the  first  area  of  this  kind  is 
it*  \i^  Hot^n  at  and  near  Womack's  Hill,  where  the  peculiar 
lUuY  hilln  and  outcrops  of  fossiliferous  limestone  may  be 
ohMorvtul.  It  is  iu  this  formation  that  the  bones  of  the  ex- 
iihot  \vhiil«>  (  ZiH(jlo(lon  trfotifesj  are  always  to  be  found;  and 
U'Miiit'H  tlinso,  sharks*  teeth,  bones  of  fishes,  shells  and  other 
(iifeiMiliti  lii'o  iibiindant.  The  outcrop  of  prairie  lands  at  Wo- 
iiMinli  iiill  iH  only  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  across, 
^liil  lutdiidH  wostward  about  two  miles.  Then  follows  a  gap, 
Htiil  llttiii  iLiiothor  small  area  of  about  the  same  width  and  a 
SwiUt  liiiig,  ill  Mrs.  Nix^s  field.  Iu  Mr.  Moselev's  and  Mrs. 
(wiHtiih^iH  fiiniiH  tho  uppermost  stratum  appears  to  be  a 
liui^i:  of  tolnriiblv  firm  limestone  weathering  into  rounded 
mubhi.'fci  wliirli  (M>ntaiu  numbers  of  fossils.  Beneath  this 
^mdi  r  riM'li  tlu'io  aro  calcareous  clays  which  also  contain 
ifMtml  of  tliii  fi»HHilH  abovo  named.  These  clays  form  theprai- 
i^  Aojli^  libiivit  Hp(tkt«n  of. 
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Beyond  Mrs.  Nix's,  towards  the  west,  the  prairie  spots 
are  on  the  south  side  of  Okatuppah  on  Dr.  Gilbert's  old 
place,  and  between  him  and  Mr.  Trice.  From  this  they  ex- 
tend out  to  Eaiser  Hill  and  merge  into  the  wide  prairie 
tract  which  includes  Nicholson's  store,  and  passes  around 
the  end  of  the  anticlinal  in  a  wide  belt,  extending  from 
Nicholson's  Store  to  five  or  six  miles  south  of  Isney,  and  in- 
creases to  a  width,  along  the  Mississippi  line,  of  nearly 
eighteen  miles.  From  Isney  the  belt  of  prairie  soils  formed 
by  the  lower  or  Jackson  division  of  the  White  Limestone, 
passes  around  the  southeastern  side  of  the  anticlinal  into 
Washington  county.  The  prairie  soils  and  lime  hills  here 
form  a  somewhat  narrow  belt,  about  five  miles  wide,  nar- 
rowing to  two  or  three  in  Washington  county. 

The  soils  of  the  prairies  and  lime  hills  are  of  four  princi- 
pal kinds :  1st.  A  black,  loose,  limy  soil,  crumbling  easily 
between  the  fingers.  This  is  commonly  known  as  shell  prai- 
rie soil,  and  it  is  timbered  with  dogwood,  white  and  black 
oaks,  ash,  short  leaf  pine  and  buckeye.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  soils,  and  rarely  fails  to  bring  good  crops.  2d. 
A  black,  stiff,  waxy,  prairie  soil,  difficult  to  cultivate,  but 
fertile.  3rd.  A  red  or  chocolate  colored,  stiff,  waxy  soil, 
also  difficult  to  cultivate,  and,  4th.  A  stiff,  gray  clay  which 
generally  rests  directly  upon  the  limestone  from  which  it 
has  evidently  been  derived.  The  three  last  named  are  the 
calcareous  clays,  with  greater  or  less  admixture  of  vegetable 
matter,  while  the  first  is  the  real  soil,  containing  enough  of 
sand  to  make  it  loose  and  enough  of  vegetable  matter  to 
give  it  the  characteristic  black  color.  West  of  the  end  of 
the  anticlinal  we  have  the  largest  area  of  the  prairie  soils 
in  Choctaw.  This  exceptional  width  is  easily  explained 
when  we  consider  the  uplift  of  the  Hatchetigbee  anticlinal. 
In  all  this  area  the  underlying  rocks  are  not  pushed  up  so 
far  as  to  come  to  the  surface,  but  far  enough  to  make  the 
White  Limestone  the  surface  rock  over  a  width  of  fifteen  to 
eighteen  miles.  The  same  thing  may  be  seen  at  the  other 
end  of  the  anticlinal,  in  Clarke  county. 
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Where  the  prairie  soils  are  continuously  cultivated  they 
do  not  wash  very  badly,  but  when  turned  out  they  are  very 
soon  cut  up  by  gullies.  Below,  or  to  the  south  of  the  prai- 
rie region,  are  the  regions  underlaid  by  the  upper  or  Vicks- 
burg  division  of  the  White  Limestone.  But  very  little  of 
this  occurs  within  the  limits  of  Choctaw. 

Materials  of  economic  valve. — As  might  be  inferred  from 
the  above  account  of  the  geolgical  relations  of  Choctaw 
county,  metallic  ores  are  not  to  be  looked  for  here,  except, 
perhaps,  ores  of  iron,  which  have  sometimes  been  found  of 
excellent  quality,  but  never,  so  far  as  known,  in  large  quan- 
tity, within  the  area  of  the  Buhrstone,  The  Claiborne 
greeusands  occasionally  occur  oxidized  into  an  iron  ore  of 
fairly  good  quality  in  some  parts  of  Mississippi,  and  such 
ores  might  also  be  looked  for  here. 

Marh — The  two  most  important  of  the  marl  beds  occurring 
in  Choctaw  are  the  Xauafalia  and  the  Wood's  Bluff  marls. 
These,  where  they  can  be  obtained  at  small  coat,  will  un- 
doubtedly Ije  of  great  benefit  to  the  soils.  Within  the  area 
of  the  Lime  Hills  we  find  occasionally  a  good  deal  of  gyp- 
sum or  "iain-glass,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  mingled  with 
the  limy  clay  of  this  formation.  Gypsum,  when  ground  up, 
is  the  material  of  land  plaster,  and  a  good,  thick  and  reliable 
deposit  of  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  profit  Althoogh 
crystals  of  this  substance,  in  some  considerable  quantity, 
have  been  found  in  very  many  localities,  no  deposit  has  yet 
been  found  that  promises  to  be  of  any  commercial  value. 
Oypsum  is  a  mineral  which  may  be  very  easily  recognized, 
as  it  crystallizes  in  clear,  glassy  forms,  andflakes  off  readily 
into  thin,  transparent  plates,  whence  the  common  name 
"isin-glass,"  and  it  is,  moreover,  quite  soft,  and  may  easily 
be  scratched  with  the  finger  nail.  Keports  of  the  occurrence 
of  gold  and  silver  in  Choctaw,  as  in  many  other  counties  in 
South  Alabama,  may  all  be  traced  back  to  the  finding  of 
iron  pyrites,  or  "fool's  gold,"  or  to  Indian  legends. 

Tripoli. — The  light  chalky  looking  parts  of  the  Bubrstone 
are  near  of  the  oompoaition  of  tripoli  shd  might  find  appli- 
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cation  where  snch  material  is  wanted. 

Fossil  resin. — In  the  White  Liimestone  at  many  points  a 
black  bituminous  matter  has  been  frequently  observed.  A 
specimen  from  the  vicinity  of  Bescueville  in  this  county  has 
been  analyzed  for  me  by  Dr.  Phillips  the  following  results, 
which  show  that  the  substance  is  a  fossil  resin  to  which  as 
yet  no  specific  name  has  been  given: 

Analysis  of  Fossil  Resin  from  near  Rescueville, 

APPROXIMATK    ANALYSIS. 

Volatile  combustible  matter 62.90 

Ashed  carbon 34 .60 

Ash 2.30 

Moisture 30 

Total 100 .  00 

ULTIMATE   ANALYSIS. 

Carbon 54.47 

Hydrogen 7 .  72 

Oxygen  (by  difference) 29.71 

Nitrogen 22 

Sulphur 6.28 

Ash 2.30 

Moisture 30 

Total 100.00 

CLARKE  COUNTY. 

In  some  respects  Clarke  connty  is  geologically  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  state.  The  underlying  strata  are  all 
Tertiary,  and  range  from  the  Bell's  Landing  group  upwards 
to  the  top  of  the  series.  Yet  because  of  the  Hatchetigbee 
Anticlinal  and  perhaps  of  other  disturbances,  there  are  com- 
plications in  the  geological  structure  which  make  its  study 
one  of  exceeding  interest. 

BelVs  Landing, — The  extreme  northern  part  of  the  county 
is  made  by  the  BelPs  Landing  beds  which  do  not  present 
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any  noticeable  features  of  topography  or  soil,  as  they  form 
high  piny  woods  on  the  divides  and  sandy  bottom  lands  in 
the  low  grounds.  The  feataresof  the  upper  part  of  Clarke 
county  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  lower  part  of  Marengo 
and  there  is  no  need  of  repetition. 

WoocCs  Bluff  and  HcUchetigbee. — As  in  Ohoctaw  we  s&dl 
consider  these  two  formations  together,  since  they  form  a 
great  series  of  clayey  strata  holding  two  or  three  marl  beds, 
one  of  which  is  important,  the  others  insignificant,  and  sev- 
eral thin  beds  of  lignite  which  lie  close  together  below  the 
Wood's  Bluff  marl.  The  characteristic  topography  of  tiie 
Wood's  Bluff  and  Hatchetigbee  area  is  broken,  and  rugged, 
with  s^.eep  clay  hills,  and  narrow  valleys  between.  The  soils 
which  are  derived  from  these  clays  are  heavy  and  often 
strongly  limed  by  the  disintegration  and  commingling  of  the 
marls.  The  timber  shows  well  the  character  of  the  boSIb 
which  are  thus  formed,  it  being  chiefly  beech  with  hicl^ory, 
ash,  oaks,  short  leaf  and  spruce  pines,  cucumber  treee^  eta, 
all  draped  with  long  moss,  which  is  about  as  good  an  indi- 
cation of  the  character  of  the  soil  as  any  of  the  timber 
trees. 

At  Wood's  Bluff  on  the  river  we  hav*^  the  marl  bed  well 
exposed  in  all  its  peculiarities,  and  the  left  bank  oE  the  river 
below  the  landiug  down  to  White  Bluff  is  made  by  the  brown 
Hatchetigbee  clays.  These  last  also  make  up  the  banks  of 
Witch  creek  at  the  foot  of  White  Bluff  which  in  its  upper 
half  is  formed  by  the  Buhrstone  rocks.  The  lower  or  south- 
ern limit  of  the  Wood's  Bluff  Hatchetigbee  section  is  very 
easily  followed,  since  it  is  formed  by  the  ^^Mountain,"  a  high 
rugged  ridge  of  Buhrstone.  Tallahatta  creek  flows  for 
about  all  its  length  along  the  foot  of  this  escarpment,  and 
its  bed  is  mostly  in  the  Hatchetigbee  clays,  though  the 
Wood's  Bluff  marl  shows  in  many  places  where  the  stream 
has  cut  deepest. 

Bashi  creek,  on  the  other  hand,  flows  for  most  of  its  course 
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along  the  Wood's  Bluff  formation,  but  its  tributaries  from 
the  north  drain  the  lower  part  of  the  BelPs  Landing  beds 
in  western  Clarke.  On  the  Tombigbee  side  of  the  divide 
between  the  two  rivers  in  Clarke,  these  two  creeks  make 
beautiful  exposures  of  these  two  formations.  In  the  upper 
or  Wood's  Bluff  part,  the  marl  bed  is  a  notable  feature. 
This  is  a  bed  of  greensand  filled  with  shells,  and  having 
in  many  places  a  thickness  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  There  is 
a  tendency  in  this  ^reeasand  marl  to  become  indurated  and 
to  form  irregularly  sliaped  but  somewhat  rounded,  bowlder- 
like masses  of  tolerably  hard  rock.  This  induration  is  not  con- 
fiued  to  any  defiuite  part  of  the  marl  bed,  but  may  be  in  the 
upper,  middle,  or  lower  part.  Underneath  the  bard  ledges 
thus  formed  we  commonly  find  the  marl  in  a  loose  pulveru- 
lent condition,  and  where  protected,  it  is  often  very  dry,  so 
that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  it  out  for  use  on  the  lands. 
In  this  loose  marl  are  found  the  beautifully  preserved  shells 
which  have  become  so  well  kuowa  since  1872.  On  Cave 
and  Knicrht's  brauch,  tributaries  of  Bashi,  in  T.  11,  B.  2  E., 
there  are  many  caves  formed  by  the  washing  out  of  the 
loose  marl  from  under  the  indurated  ledges.  Similar  caves 
are  also  known  about  Choctaw  Corner,  and  near  the  Tom- 
bigbee river,  and  indeed  may  be  considered  characteristic 
of  this  marl  bed  wherever  it  attains  any  considerable  thick- 
ness. 

It  is  impossible,  without  accurate  contour  maps,  to  show 
the  exact  places  of  outcrop  of  these  two  formations  and  their 
limits  towards  each  other,  and  to  the  Bell's  Landing  beds 
below,  because  of  an  undulation  in  the  Tertiary  strata  con- 
stituting what  we  have  called  the  lower  Peach  Tree  anti- 
clinal. This  undulation  causes  the  strata  to  lie  nearly  hori- 
zontal over  a  good  part  of  the  county,  and  in  such  ases, 
while  the  Hatchetigbee  clays  form  the  summits  of  the  ele- 
vations the  Bashi  or  Wood's  Bluff  marl  may  be  seen  down 
in  the  banks  of  the  branches.  This  is  the  case  about  Choc- 
taw Corner,  where    the   surface  beds  and   a  considerable 
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thickness  of  the  uppermost  strata  are  of  Hatchetigbee  sandy 
clays,  while  the  Bashi  marl  outcrops  in  all  tbe  streams  be- 
low the  level  of  the  plateau  on  which  the  town  stands.  So 
also  in  the  low  grounds  of  Tallahatta  creek,  most  of  the  ma- 
terial is  Hatchetigbee,  but  in  the  immediate  creek  bottom 
the  bowlders  of  Bashi  marl  are  frequently  uncovered  and 
exposed.  Our  lines  must  therefore  betaken  as  only  approxi- 
mately marking  the  limits  of  the  two  formations.  The  real 
limit  would  be  a  very  intricate  line  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  draw  correctly  without  examining  every  foot  of 
the  land. 

The  arch  of  the  Lower  Peach  Tree  anticlinal  does  not 
show  much  on  the  Tombigbee  side  of  the  county  but  east- 
ward of  Choctaw  Comer  towards  Lower  Peach  Tree  it  is 
indicated  by  the  widening  north  and  south,  of  the  area  of 
outcrop  of  the  Bell's  Landing  and  Wood's  Bluff  strata. 
This  is  not  very  apparent  within  the  Clarke  county  lines  but 
is  well  seen  in  Wilcox. 

Ooing  eastward  from  Choctaw  Corner,  the  pine  hills  are 
soon  succeeded  by  "lime  hills,"  that  is,  steep  clay  hills  well 
limed  by  tbe  disintegration  of  the  marl  bed  which  occupies 
the  tops.  These  are  the  Wood's  Bluff  strata,  and  the  coun- 
try formed  by  them  is  very  broken.  The  lime  hills  when 
continuously  cultivated  hold  their  soil  very  well,  but  are 
badly  washed  and  cut  into  gullies  when  left  out  for  a  few 
seasons. 

Northward  from  Choctaw  Corner,  the  Bell's  Landing 
features  are  soon  seen,  reddish  sandy  loam  soils  in  which 
occur  many  bowlders  of  indurated  marl.  The  Hat- 
chetigbee clays  give  rise  in  many  places  to  sulphur 
springs,  aud  a  well  known  locality  of  this  sort  is  Tallahatta 
Springs  S.  26,  T.  11,  R.  2  E.,  in  the  low  lands  of  the  creek  of 
same  name. 

The  Hatchetigbee  clays  are  brought  to  the  surface  again 
further  south  by  the  disturbance  which  produced  the  Hat- 
chetigbee anticlinal.  A  back  bone  or  crest  of  these  rocks 
extend  from  Choctaw  and  Washington  counties  across  the 
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liver  at  Hatchetigbee  Bluflf  and  thence  southeastward  to 
about  the  southwestern  corner  of  T.  8,  K.  1  E. 

Still  further  south  in  the  vicinity  of  "Jackson,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  another  occurrence  of  the  Hatchetigbee  forma- 
tion and  the  salt  and  sulphur  well  at  that  place  comes  no 
doubt  from  the  materials  of  this  formation.  We  can  identify 
the  Hatchetigbee  clays  a  short  distance  east  of  Jackson,  but 
at  the  Middle  and  Lower  Salt  Works,  (S.  34,  T.  6,  R  2  E.  and 
SS.  22,  28,  T.  5,  R  2  E.  respectively)  where  the  Buhrstone 
comes  to  the  surface  the  Hatchetigbee  clays  do  not  appear 
to  be  actually  exposed,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  salt 
wells  come  out  of  them  at  no  great  distance  below  the  surface. 

Buhrstone. — This  formation  impresses  itself  upon  the  to- 
pography more  decidedly  than  any  other  of  the  Tertiary 
divisions,  for  the  great  bulk  ^f  the  beds  of  the  Buhrstone 
consists  of  hard  sandy  and  aluminous  rocks  which  resist 
both  decomposition  and  the  mechanical  action  of  the  weather. 
They  are  consequently  left  as  high  rugged  and  rocky  hills 
locally  termed  mountains.  From  the  character  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  rocks,  it  may  seen  that  the  soils  as  a  rule,  are 
not  fertile,  being  generally  light  and  sandy.  Near  the  base 
of  the  formation,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  admixture 
of  greensands  and  heavy  bedded  clays,  which  form  a  transi- 
tion to  the  Hatchetigbee  strata  underlying,  and  the  soils  de- 
rived from  these  lower  beds  are  much  more  fertile.  The 
prevailing  timber  upon  these  rocky  hills,  is  of  course  the 
long  leaf  pine  and  and  its  associates,  black  jack  and  post 
oaks,  and  where  the  sands  are  very  heavy,  the  turkey  and 
high  ground  willow  oaks. 

Of  UHcful  mjaierials  in  this  formation  we  may  mention  the 
indurated  clays  which  are  often  of  a  very  great  degree  of 
purity,  and  might  be  used  for  fire  brick.  This  clay  is  com- 
monly known  as  "chalk"  and  the  name  "chalk  hills"  is  ap- 
plied to  this  region  both  in  Clarke  and  in  Choctaw. 

The  name  "chalk"  as  thus  applied  is  not  entirely  inappro- 
priate, since  much  of  this  rock,  especially  the  lighter   and 
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more  porous  varieties,  are  now  known  to  be  made  up  in 
great  part  of  the  silicious  shells  of  microscopic  species  of 
diatoms,  and  therefore  to  be  of  the  nature  of  true  tripoli, 
which  might  be  called  a  "silicious  chalk." 

These  hills  or  mountains  overlook  towards  the  north,  the 
lowlands  of  Tallahatta  creek,  and,  on  the  Alabama  river  side, 
the  lowlands  of  Bear  creek,  with  steep  and  precipitous /aces, 
From  this  crest  the  slope  towards  the  south  is  very  gradual. 
The  lower  third  or  fourth  of  this  northward-facing  escarp- 
ment, is  made  up  of  the  laminated  clays  of  the  Hatchetigbee 
group,  while  the  overlying  beds  to  the  summit  are  indurated 
clays  and  sand  rocks  of  the  Buhrstone. 

At  White  BluflF  on  the  Tombigbee,  a  short  distance  below 
the  mouth  of  Witch  creek,  there  is  a  bluff  nearly  300  feet 
high  overlooking  the  river.  A  "perpendicular  face  of  about 
100  feet  or  120  at  the  summit  is  made  by  the  Buhrstone 
rocks,  and  below  down  to  the  river  level  is  a  very  steep  slope 
formed  by  the  underlying  Hatchetigbee  clays.  From  the 
summit  of  the  bluff  a  road  goes  down  on  the  western  side  to 
Martin's  Landing  where  the  strata  may  be  fully  seen.  Upon 
this,  as  upon  other  similar  elevated  points  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers,  we  nearly  always  see 
accumulations  of  rounded  water-worn  pebbles  of  quartz,  be- 
longing to  the  Lafayette  formation. 

On  the  Alabama  River  side,  the  rocks  of  this  formation 
occur  along  the  river  from  Hamilton's  Landing  down  to 
Lisbon. 

The  head  water's  of  Bassett's  and  Satilpa  Creeks  rise  on 
the  northern  and  eastarn  ledge  of  this  escarpment  of  Buhr- 
stone and  flow  into  the  Tombigbee,  consequently  the  di- 
vide between  the  two  rivers  is  within  six  or  eight  miles  of 
the  Alabama  lliver  throughout  the  county.  This  divide  in 
many  places,  for  instance  east  of  Grove  Hill,  is  very  narrow, 
so  that  gullies  on  the  two  sides  approach  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  summit,  which  is  375  to  400  feet  above  the  river  leveL 
This  Buhrstone  escarpment  runs  nearly  east  and  west  from  ^ 
the  Tombigbee  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  eastern  boun- 
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dary  of  the  county  and  then  turns  abruptly  southward  to 
the  Alabama  Biver,  the  rdcks  of  the  formation  crossing  the 
river  near  Hamilton's  Landing  above  the  mouth  of  Silver 
Creek.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  anomalous  condition 
of  things,  i.  e.,  of  the  drainage  and  general  topography  may 
be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  movement  which  pro- 
duced the  Lower  Peach  Tree  anticlinal,  yet  it  is  not  easily 
explained. 

Besides  tliis  northern  and  regular  outcrop  of  the  Buhr- 
stone  we  find  another  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  near 
CoflFeeville  and  below,  where  there  is  a  border  of  these 
rocks  passing  around  the  southeastern  end  of  the  Hatche- 
tigbee  anticlinal  which  has  been  described  both  in  the  gen- 
eral section  (Parti)  and  under  Choctaw  county.  These  rocks 
are  seen  along  theCoffeeville  and  Jackson  road  a  short  distance 
below  the  former  place,  and  again  within  six  or  eight  miles 
of  Jackson,  the  two  outcrops  being  on  the  opposite  side  of 
anticlinal,  and  we  have  observed  these  rocks  also  at  many 
other  points  around  the  end  of  the  anticlinal  as  shown 
upon  the  map.  In  this  part  of  the  county  and  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  outcrop  over  in  Choctaw,  the  Buhrstone 
does  not  form  such  high  and  well  defined  hills  as  it  does 
along  its  regular  northern  outcrop,  yet  all  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  the  formation  are  here  very  clearly  seen. 

Along  the  Jackson-Coffeeville  road  we  find,  seven  or  eight 
miles  above  Jackson  a  good  deal  of  chalcedony  of  very 
good  quality  among  the  Buhrstone  rocks.  Some  of  this 
chalcedony  is  of  deep  red  color  like  carnelian  and  would 
make  handsome  sets  for  jewelry  if  cut  and  polished.  Along 
the  lines  of  the  lower  outcrop  are  some  brine  wells  which 
were  used  during  the  war  for  salt  making.  The  upper  Salt 
works  are  upon  this  line  in  SS.  16  and  17,  T.  7,  R.  13. 

Other  Buhrstone  outcrops  further  south  have  been  no- 
ticed near  Jackson,  and  at  the  Middle  or  Lower  Salt  works. 
In  all  these  places  the  Buhrstone  seems  to  be  directly  cov- 
ered by  the  White  Limestrne,  and  the  Claiborne  formation 
seems  to  be  absent,  a  state  of  things  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
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cult  to  account  for  without  further  investigation.  The  salt 
probably  comes  from  the  Hatchetigbee  clays  underlying  the 
Buhrstone.  All  the  occurrences  have  been  described  in  some 
detail   in  Part  I,  and  a  repetition  here  is  not  needed. 

The  Chfif/oriit'. — The  typical  locality  of  occurrence  of  this 
formation  is  at  Claiborne  on  the  Alabama  River,  but  the 
rocks  of  the  division  occur  in  this  county  along  the  river 
from  below  Gosport  Landing  up  to  Lisbon.  The  materials 
l^eing  mostly  sandy,  and  not  indurated,  make  very  little  im- 
pression upon  the  topography,  nor  do  they  affect  the  soils  in 
any  great  degree,  except  that  where  the  greensand  beds 
f  with  oyster  shells,  of  the  lower  part  of  the  formation 
mingle  with  the  red  loam  soils  of  the  piny  woods,  there 
are  formed  red  ^limy  clay  spots  known  as  piny  woods 
prairies. 

From  Claiborne  and  Lisbon  the  outcrop  of  these  beds  rons 
about  parallel  to  that  of  the  Buhrstone,  seldom,  however^ 
coming  to  the  surface,  and  they  reach  the  Tombigbee  Biver 
near  the  mouth  of  Turkey  Creek,  a  small  stream  flowing 
into  the  river  below  White  Bluff  above  mentioned.  Another 
outcrop  of  these  beds  may  be  traced  around  the  end  of  the 
Hatchotigboe  anticlinal  above  described,  and  one  well 
kni>wu  locality  of  its  occurrence  is  on  Stave  Creek  in  the 
Uiwvr  part  of  T.  8,  and  upper  part  of  T.  7,  E.  1,  E.  On  the 
lowrr  sido  of  the  anticlinal  the  Claiborne  rocks  cross  the 
ii\»  r  at  Hakor's  Bluff,  ami  on  the  upper  side,  at  Coffeeville 
Lainlifi;^  \\  lioro  a  fine  section  of  the  lower  beds  of  the 
Mioiip  fiiay  ho  soen.  Between  the  regular  outcrop  south  of 
l\\i'.  rmlirstoiio  Hills  and  the  upper  outcrop  around  the  an- 
lifliii.il.  iUo  Claiborne  as  well  as  the  other  strata  lie 
III  .1  .:li;illi»\v  l)asiu,  the  surface  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
NN  hii«-.  liiiiirslniK*.  In  many  parts  of  tliis  sliallow  basin  the 
( 'I. nil'. I  IK-  l».«U  li(»  (|uit(»  near  the  surface  and  are  exposed 
III  iM.in,  mT  Ihi*   l)aiiks  of  streams  that  iiave  cut  deep  chan- 

'I  hiio  l«.i  iiiMlimco  on  one  of  the  small  branches  of  Satilpa 
ru...|..   n.ai    Mr.   Walter  PughX  in  8.  23,  T.  9, R  2.  E.,  al- 
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most  in  the  center  of  this  White  Limestone  basin,  we  find  a 
good  exposure  of  the  Claiborne  beds  with  beautifully  pre- 
served shells,  the  thickness  of  the  overlvinff  White  Lime- 
stone  at  this  place  being  not  much  if  anything  more  than 
100  feet. 

Southward  of  the  Hatchetigbee  anticlinal  I  know  of  no 
place  where  the  Claiborne  beds  come  again  to  tlie  surface 
except  in  S.  1.3,  T.  6,  R.  2,  R,  nearly  east  of  Jackson.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  county  about  Jackson,  and  at  the  Middle 
and  Lower  Salt  works  where  the  Buhrstone  comes  to  the 
surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  locality  just  named,  the 
Claiborne  beds  appear  to  be  absent  and  the  White  Limestone 
seems  to  lie  directly  upon  the  Buhrstone.  This  direct 
superposition  has  been  phse-rved  at  two  places,  but  further 
observation  may  reveal  the  presence  of  the  Claiborne  here 
also. 

White  Limestone. — These  rocks  form  the  surface  over  a 
larger  proportion  of  Clarke  than  of  any  other  county  in  the 
state.  This  is  caused  by  the  uplift  of  the  Hatchetigbee 
anticlinal  which  holds  the  limestone  to  the  surface  over  a 
distance,  from  north  to  south,  of  thirty  miles.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  the  limestone  is  not  continuous, 
but  is  divided  by  the  ridge  of  underlying  rocks  thrust  up  by 
the  forces  that  formed  the  anticlinal.  These  lower  rocks, 
however,  are  brought  to  the  surface  eastward  only  about  six 
or  eight  miles  from  the  western  county  line.  Beyond  this 
towards  the  east  the  anticlinal  shows  itself  only  in  the 
circumstance  that  it  keeps  the  White  Limestone  at  the 
surface. 

The  soils  of  the  White  Limestone  vary  according  to  the 
circumstances.  The  lowermost  sixty  feet  of  this  formation 
is  made  up  of  a  clayey  limestone  and  calcareous  clays, 
which,  in  weathering,  gives  rise  to  heavy  calcareous  clayey 
soils  called  "prairies,"  and  inasmuch  as  the  country  where 
these  soils  prevail  is  generally  much  cut  by  washes,  the 
name  "Lime  Hills"  is  applicable  and  is  commonly  in  use. 
Where  the   upper  strata  of  the  formation  are  the  surface 
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hood  of  Gosport,  etc.  We  find  them  again  above  Grove 
Hill  in  a  belt  between  the  level  plateau  upon  which  that 
town  stands,  and  the  edge  of  the  Chalk  Hills  region.  This 
belt  runs  westward  into  the  river  bend  above  CoflFeeville> 
and  the  limy  soils  prevail  about  Col.  Thornton's  place,  and 
between  him  and  Coflfeeville.  On  the  road  from  Coflfeeville 
to  Grove  Hill  exposures  of  the  White  Limestone  are  seen 
about  five  miles  from  the  first  named  place,  and  continue  for 
several  miles,  beyond  which  a  belt  of  high  pine  woods  is 
passed  to  within  five  miles  of  Grove  Hill,  and  then  White 
Limestone  again  nearly  up  to  the  town.  The  prevailing  and 
characteristic  timber  of  these  lime  lands  is  short  leaf  pine, 
post  and  red,  (Spanish)  oaks,  sweet  gum,  sour  gum,  maple 
and  liickory. 

West  and  southwest  of  Grove  Hill  the  White  Limestone 
is  shown  in  many  places.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  spots  is  known  as  "The  Bocks,"  section  35,  T.  9,  R.  1 
E.,  the  old  homestead  of  the  Creagh  family.  Here  we  have 
clearly  exhibited  the  two  divisions  of  the  White  Limestone 
formation.  The  upper  of  these,  called  the  Vicksburg  lime- 
stone, here  perhaps  100  feet  in  thickness,  is  a  white  lime- 
stone filled  with  the  flat  coin  shaped  shells  of  Orhitoides. 
At  intervals  of  25  or  30  feet  there  are  hard  ledges  in  this 
rock,  which  form  a  series  of  terraces  arouad  the  little  lime- 
stone hills.  These  terraces,  as  well  as  the  intervening 
slopes,  are  hardly  ever  cultivated,  but  are  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  small  cedars.  These  barren  rocks  show 
also  a  great  tendency  to  break  down  under  the  action  of  the 
weather  into  very  irregularly  shaped  fantastic  forms  (horse- 
bone  rock)  which  are  strewn  in  great  numbers  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  cedar  groves.  Below  the  Vicksburg  limestone 
division  is  the  clayey  limestone  of  the  Jackson  formation, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  prairie  soils.  Along  the  upper  edges 
of  these  lime  areas,  next  to  the  ledges  of  Vicksburg  rock,  we 
find  the  ground  usually  covered  with  fossil  shells  which 
have  weathered  out  of  the  clayey  limestone.  Sharks*  teeth 
are  abundant  as  are  also  the  vertebrae  of  the  Zeuglodon^  the 
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rocks,  very  slight  connection  can  nsuallj  be  traced  between 
them  aad  the  soils. 

Through  most  of  the  region  where  these  apper  beds  pre- 
vail the  soils  are  very  sandy  and  the  conntrr  is  a  roUing 
pine  woods,  the  presence  of  the  limestone  below  being 
nsuaUy  shown  only  by  the  limesiuks  which  form  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  landscape.  The  "Lime  Hills"  occur 
in  all  parts  of  the  county  from  above  Grove  Hill  down  to 
the  latitude  of  Gainestown,  but  they  do  not  form  any  very 
large  proportion  of  the  actual  soils,  since  the  Whit©  Lime- 
stone, as  well  as  the  other  Tertiary  rocks,  have  been  covered 
with  a  mautle  of  red  loam,  sands,  and  pebbles,  in  geologi- 
cally comparatively  recent  times,  and  these  surface  beds 
form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  soils.  Upon  all  the  high 
plateaus  which  neparate  the  greater  drainage  basins,  there 
is  almost  universally  a  covering  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
in  thickness  of  red  loam  underlaid  with  water  worn  pebbles 
of  Lafayette  age.  And  since  in  the  denudation  which  the 
country  has  undergone,  and  which  is  still  in  progress,  these 
materials  are  continually  being  carried  down  to  lower  levels, 
the  complicated  nature  of  the  soils  will  reiwlily  be  apparent. 
There  are  many  places,  however,  where  the  underlying  lime- 
stone has,  in  this  denuding  process,  been  laid  bare,  and 
wliere.  tlie  soils  can  l>e  traced  directly  back  to  it  as  the  parent 
rock.  Tliese  limy  soils  are  generally  very  fertile  and  most 
of  the  fine  farms  of  ante  bellum  days  biivo  been  in  such  r«-4 
gions. 

On  the  Alabama  river  side  ul'  tlie   .liwa.:,  tln-re    »»  ^ 
little  space  for  the  exposure   of  J 
rocks,  since  the   watcrshi 
ridge  capped  with  red  1 
bama  river.     It  is   theig 
down  from  this  dividi' 
eastern  part  of  the  fni 
on  both  sides  of   the  r.ut^ 
ships  8  and  9,  and  j 
above  the  ri 
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tinumrfmn  lir/MMinkn  and  id  plaices  bj  shallow  ponds  which 
hfi^ff  H'pXU^tUA  in  ih«  ileprefiaioufi  formed  by  the  limesinks. 
Ill  all  thin  n^(iou  the  Lafajette  is  the  surface  material  and 
Hm  mnU  and  timlx^r  are  therefore  dependent  upon  this  for- 
mation. Alon^  the  headwaters  of  Little  Birer  there  is  a 
wniall  Mliowing  of  still  another  kind  of  land  dependent  npon 
iht^  Graml  ^/u//*  strata.  Where  these  lands  occur,  and  the  over- 
ly ing  Lafayette  is  not  very  thick,  there  is  a  great  tendency 
tf)  form  flat  badly  drained  spots  especially  about  the  heads 
of  tho  little  branches.  This  is  due  to  the  imperYious  char- 
aoU^r  c)f  some  of  the  Qrand  Qulf  beds. 

Tlio  ^eat  bulk  of  the  surface  of  Conecuh  is  formed  by  the 
slratii  of  the  Aa/ci//f*//r,  and  the  great  bulk  of  its  soils  are 
timrofore  derived  from  this  surface  formation.  Soch  soils 
mIiow  the  usual  variation  from  fine  red  loams  upon  the  wide 
plateauHi  to  sandy  soils  of  the  piny  woods  upon  the  nar- 
rower riilges.  There  are  however,  two  or  three  belts  extend- 
ing across  the  county  in  which  the  lime  of  the  St  Stephem 
strata  comes  in  to  modify  the  soils  and  these  are  the  most 
dosirrtblo  farming  lands.  Outcrops  of  the  Tertiary  rocksare 
no<  vorv  nutnorous  in  this  county,  and  except  in  the  case  of 
<l«o  luutl  n>okrt  of  tlio  Huhrstone,  thev  are  seen  ouIt  where  the 
ovoilyiuj;;  \\\\ov  doposits  have  l>een  moved  by  erosion,  viz., 
rtlo!\^  tho  w.Uor  coursos, 

Brn^ER   OOI'XTY. 

Witl\  tlu^  oNoopiion  of  a  small  area  along  the  head  waierB 
»>(  <\^«lfn  ovi^ok  \\\\i\  Pigoon  creek  in  the  extreme  northeni 
i>mH  «^f  \\\o  s\>\\\\\\  \]\o  xxn(\vr\\\x\£i  ri»cks  of  Butler  are  Ter- 
<ifn  \ .  \\\\y\  y\\\y:o  fr«^m  tlio  Clayton  or  Monterr  division  uptc» 

I  lMf««»  1. 'I'kN  nvc  oii]\  tbe  iippf'rnii>>;t  of  the  Iii]iieii  serief 
.*. .nM.N«  M«j.  .»!  hlnixli  i'MJi^jireoiif;  sands  with  indurated  led|ref 
M<  M.«.  .  ^  hIn  U.i .'lu'li  iIm'Iii.  TIk  \  underlie  immediatelv  and 
i»..t»f...  ♦»w»Uh    Uw  Tumf^Ola  rook  c)i  tbe  lowermost  Tertiarv. 
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They  are  seen  everywhere  along  the  course  of  Cedar  creek 
in  this  county  and  also  to  the  north  of  the  Little  Texas  Hills. 
In  all  these  localities  the  Nautilus  and  Turritella  rocks  occur 
at  slightly  higher  elevations.  Where  the  Eipley  sands  ap- 
pear in  the  banks  of  the  creek  the  other  rocks  named  are 
seen  in  the  creek  bot*^^oms  or  low  grounds,  and  where  the 
Tertiary  rocks  cap  hills  of  considerable  heights  the  Creta- 
ceous sands  are  found  along  the  hill  slopes  and  in  the  valleys 
between.  They  do  not  take  any  very  important  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  soils  in  Butler  county. 

Tertiary, 

Clayton  or  Midway, — The  rocks  of  this  division,  the  lower- 
most of  the  Tertiary,  appear  in  considerable  force  in  the 
Little  Texas  region  above  spoken  of,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
Cedar  creek  and  especially  to  the  north  of  it  South  of  the 
creek  these  rocks  are  at  low  levels,  not  much  elevated  above 
the  creek  bottom,  but  north  of  the  creek  they  appear  capping 
some  of  the  highest  and  most  rugged  hills  of  this  part  of 
the  state.  Typical  exposures  of  these  may  be  seen  on  the 
road  between  Monterey  and  Bragg' s  store  in  Lowndes  and 
on  thjB  road  leading  from  Monterey  over  Steen's  Bridge. 
The  Nautilus  rock  in  the  hills  north  of  the  creek  has  in 
places  a  thickness  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  caps  the  rugged 
hills  that  give  character  to  this  section.  The  underlying 
Turritella  rock  is  usually  only  a  few  feet  thick.  At  places  a 
very  good  quality  of  fibrous  limonite  occurs  in  the  Little 
Texas  hills  overlying  the  nautilus  rock  but  it  seems  nowhere 
to  be  present  in  any  great  quantity,  unless  perhaps  near 
Searcy  station  on  the  railroad. 

Lignitic, — La  the  vicinity  of  Monterey  and  thence  east- 
ward and  southeastward  by  Manningham,  Greenville,  etc., 
the  strata  described  in  the  Oak  Hill  section  in  Wilcox 
county  make  the  country.  These  beds  occur  along  the 
usually  steep  hillsides  and  slopes  looking  northward  and 
northwestward  over  the  low  grounds  of  Wolf  and  Pine 
Barren  creeks  and  between  Wolf  and  Cedar  creeks  further 
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east  Along  tbeiKr  ftb>p(eA  nul  ii«e  i;;}ssiLk  cjf  lin-  Oht  HTTI  «ee- 
tion  are  pre^ent^  fr^jto  iLe  I>«^  l^aaicdi  ur  HaTnihevs' 
Lauding  marl  bed  (S2khf:^jhk  'whirrh  tu^j  ut  de»€3L  an  Sr&nfi- 
works  creek  went  of  TAfntterfir  MZki  hu  ti«e  de|^rasfiicm§^  ai^crcL 
that  town,  down  U^  ihf:  hhu:k  BluS  ymiiit  •cujijs  -wldtii  makjt 
Iho  fertile  bottom  Uu/li^  of  Wolf  atAkd  Piite  Bt&rrezi  cr€ie^ 
^(<»ar  the  b^ine  of  iha  bilk  whk'L  border  tiie&e  blinds  psiuiie 
In^lomM,  the  yfslloiriiih  hsu^Uju^  led@&  vidcla  ire  liare 
visually  oalled  tlu9  Wall  rock,  maj  eTeiyvbere  be  seen. 
Vuilor  tUiH  lode's  ar^$  caremM  of  considi&rable  size,  a^  far  is- 
«laiUH«  oil  tlu)  Monterey  and  Snow  Hill  road.  All  tliede  hiD- 
Titvi'iHiM  are  very  rough  and  broken^  and  the  growth  of  Tarie- 
|ji%>a  o!  luagnolia,  and  their  aasociates,  indicates  a  fertile 
^vit  Hut  Miiice  moMt  of  thene  atrata  are  reddish  and  Tellowish 
vHvlvHU'eouH  MandH  (in  thin  region  with  a  Terr  large  peroentige 
si^  mii^^),  they  are  eanily  washed  into  gullies  and  are  not  much 
v^uUi vated  ou  that  account  Where,  however,  thej  lie  in  faror- 
^ble  i>(»Mitiou  they  are  generally  cultivated,  especially  where 
lihoy  bonier  ou  the  black  prairie  clays.  The  whole  r^on 
abimt  MoaUirey  recalls  that  around  AUenton  in  Wilcox  and 
cKo  mu»l())j;ical  poHiiioii  in  identical.  The  greensand  bed 
w-^.^vH'ijittHl  with  th<5  Dale  Urancli  marl  about  Monterev  is  in 
[»laiM^H  (».\idiziMl  thoroughly  into  liraonite  and  casts  of  the 
':ihi>llb  ill  thn  HaiiHi  matnrial  are  common,  e.  g.,  at  the  McKee 
oUl  jilart^  w(*Ht  of  Montnrey.  The  limonite  is  too  much  eon- 
Uiuiiiattul  with  Hand  to  be  of  any  commercial  value.  On  the 
OUinlii^  Scott  phicn  there  is  a  good  deal  of  limonite  or  brown 
in  III  n\i\  of  viu  y  fair  ([uality,  which  may  some  day  prove  of 
Naliiu  il*  f(.mid  ilk  sutUcioiit  (luantity.  Strong  chalybeate 
»|iiih|.',h  ^•ll)llac<tt^^i/t^  this  horizon  about  Monterey.  The 
\iilii.iihi  hi^iit^H  of  j^rtMMisaud  marls  appear  at  intervals  from 
\|niili.n.v  t«»  (htHMivilU>,  and  whore  the  strata  of  this  series 
Midtt.  Mm.  .iiiil'juti  tht^y  often  ^iyo  rise  tt)  the  formation  of 
I  .!•  imIiIv  Insnl  |ilatiwtus  with  deep  red  soil,  which  is  diflBcult 
I  .  li  .llh^M^l^l^  IH»m  that  of  the  Lafayette  red  loam,  except 
,.  I».  !•   Ill*    ^( I ivoh^Hiid  fossils  appear. 

\      ..II  liiMvsit   lopt»^raphio  feature  of  this  county  is  "the 
lMdu(«,    ^iliiiti  in  the  high  land  left  by  erosion  between  the 
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waters  of  Wolf  and  Cedar  creeks  which  flow  somewhat 
parallel  with  each  other  for  sei^eral  miles.  This  ridge  is 
made  up  of  the  strata  of  the  Oak  Hill  section,  and  the 
Naheola  marl  bed  crops  out  at  many  places  along  it  This, 
which  is  a  greensand  marl,  is  usually  fully  oxidized  in  the 
ridge  and  its  fossils  are  seen  only  in  the  form  of  casts  or 
moulds.  The  great  bulk  of  the  strata  composing  the  ridge 
are  yellowish  micaceous  sands.  This  part  of  the  county 
was  at  one  time  the  center  of  the  civilization  and  culture  in 
Butler  county.  Upon  the  ridge  were  the  houses  of  the 
planters  who  cultivated  the  rich  prairie  soils  of  Cedar  creek 
lying  at  the  foot  of  ii  towards  the  north.  At  the  present 
time  very  few  white  families  are  to  be  found  here,  and  the 
whole  section,  from  long  neglect,  is  badly  cut  up  by  gullies, 
and  the  once  fine  houses  of  early  days  have  fallen  into  decay 
and  the  Kidge  now  presents  a  scene  of  delapidation  painful 
to  behold. 

The  line  between  the  Naheola  and  the  next  overlying  set 
of  Tertiary  strata  is  pretty  well  marked  in  the  transition 
from  red  loam  soils  with  much  fine  oak  and  hickory  timber, 
to  the  piny  woods  and  black  jack  country  made  by  the  strata 
of  the  Nanafalia  series. 

A  belt  of  this  kind  of  land  crosses  the  county  nearly  east 
and  west  from  the  southeastern  corner  of  Wilcox.  Butler 
Springs,  the  old  watering  place,  is  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  the 
belt  will  average  perhaps  five  or  six  miles  width  across  the 
county,  and  is  characterized  by  reddish  clay  soil  generally 
with  long  leaf  pine,  post  and  black  jack  oaks.  In  many 
parts,  especially  along  the  northern  border  of  the  belif,  some- 
what indurated  rocks,  our  psevdo-buhrstone,  are  common, 
while  in  other  parts  the  strata  are  loose  sands,  with  the 
characteristic  shell  of  this  section,  grypfuea  thirsce. 

To  the  south  of  this  strip  of  land  lies  that  made  by  the 
sands  and  clays  of  the  Bell's  Landing  or  Tuscahoma  series, 
and  while  the  materials  appear  to  be  practically  the  same  as 
those  of  the  preceding  section,  the  soils  and  the  general 
character  of  the  country  made  by  them  are  quite  different. 
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bones  as  well  as  the  shells  occurring  nsnally  in  the 
upper  strata  of  the  soil-making  formation.  These  boneB 
are,  as  a  mle,  bacUy  preserred,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  find  a  perfect  one. 

In  the  Jackson  limestone  we  find  also,  at  many  places,  a 
black  bitaminous  substance  resembling  coal,  but  much 
lighter  and  freer  from  ash  and  apparently  identical  with 
that  which  occurs  in  the  Cretaceous  formation  of  Marengo. 
This  also  f>ccurs  in  isolated  pockets  and  not  in  continuous 
beds.  I  have  seen  this  same  material  also  near  Suggsrille, 
so  that  it  appears  not  to  be  very  uncommon^  although  it  is 
not  anywhere  found  in  large  quantity.  The  analysis  of  a 
similar  substance  from  this  horizon,  from  near  Rescueville 
in  Choctaw  countr,  shows  this  to  \>e  a  fossil  resin. 

In  most  of  the  prairie  fields  there  are  numbers  of  round- 
ed and  irregularly  shaped  nodules  of  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
which,  if  abundant  enough,  might  well  be  utilized. 

Many  other  exposures  of  the  White  Limestone,  in  both  its 
phases,  occur  to  the  west  of  the  road  leading  from  GroTe 
Hill  to  Jackson,  while  along  the  road  we  see  scarcely 
anything  but  high  piny  woods,  with  liraesinks  here  and 
there,  showing  the  presence  of  the  White  Limestone  at  no 
♦Teat  distance  below  the  surface,  but  covered  with  sands  and 
loam  of  the  later  formation. 

Below  Bassett's  Creek  the  country  in  the  fork  is  generally 
a  high  pinv  woods  region,  with  magnificent  timl>er.  Here 
and  there,  liowf-ver,  on  both  sides  of  the  divide,  erosion  has 
carried  away  the  covering  sands  and  exjwsed  the  limestone. 
In  a  hill  a  few  miles  east  of  Jackson  we  see  an  outcrop  of 
Buhrstone,  an<l,  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  the  White  Lime- 
stone. This  last  named  rock  is  also  seen  in  some  of  the 
deep  gullies  about  tliis  ridge. 

Then,  tr>wards  the  south,  at  Salt  Mountain  iS.  34,  T.  6,  R. 
2.  K. ),  we  have  an  exposure  not  oidv  of  the  ordinarv  Vicks- 
burg  or  Orbitoidal  rock,  hut,  above  it,  in  the  ^'Mountain,'' 
about  150  feet  of  a  limestone  seen  nowhere  else  in  the  state. 
This  i)art  of  the  limestone  is  filled  with  silicitied  corals.    At 
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the  base  of  the  "Mountain"  are  numerous  salt  wells  or 
springs,  arising,  in  all  probability,  from  the  still  deeper  ly- 
ing Hatchetigbeo  beds.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  we 
have  about  the  Central  Salt  Works  manv  localities  where 
the  "White  Limestone  lies  directly  upon  the  Buhrstone, 
and  the  whole  Claiborne  formation  seems  to  be  absent. 

Another  locality,  still  further  south,  where  these  rocks 
come  to  the  surface,  is  in  S.  21,  T.  5,  K  2,  E.,  at  the  Lower 
-Salt  Works,  and  for  some  distance  both  north  and  south  of 
this. 

Here,  as  above,  the  White  Limestone  seems  to  lie  directly 
upon  the  Buhrstone,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  the  Claiborne 
beds.  All  these  localities  south  of  Jackson  have  been  de- 
scribed in  some  detail,  in  the  general  section.  Part  I,  under  the 
heading  of  "Buhrstone  Displacements,"  and  it  is  needless  to 
repeat  what  has  been  said  there.  At  Oven  Bluff,  on  the 
river,  in  S.  8,  T.  4,  K.  2,  E.,  we  have  the  most  southerly  out- 
crop of  Tertiary  rocks  on  the  Tombigbee  River.  Here  it  is 
the  White  Limestone  (Orbitoidal),  and  it  is  at  the  water 
level.  In  T.  5,  R.  2,  E.,  there  are  numerous  other  exposures 
of  the  White  Limestone  besides  those  already  enumerated, 
where  the  streams  have  washed  away  the  covering  sands. 

In  the  Fork  between  the  two  rivers  this  rock  is  deeply 
covered  with  drifted  materials,  but,  as  we  approach  the  Ala- 
bama River,  we  find  these  surface  materials  in  places  re- 
moved and  the  underlying  rocks  exposed. 

The  furthest  south  of  any  exposure  of  Tertiary  rocks  on 
the  Alabama  River  occurs  at  Choctaw  Bluff,  and  the  rock 
seen  there  is  the  lowermost  or  Jackson  division  of  the  White 
Limestone,  and  not  the  Vicksburg,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated. 

Above  this,  at  the  Gainestown  Landing,  the  Jackson  rocks 
of  the  White  Limestone  are  again  seen.  Here  there  is  a  very 
good  limestone  which  has  been  quarried  for  building  pur- 
poses. In  this  section  also  occurs  (jjfpsuinj  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  not  in  quantity  sufficient  to  make  it  of  any  economical 
importance. 
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In  the  bend  of  the  river,  above  Gainestown,  there  are 
many  exposures  of  the  limestone  and  occurrences  of  ''Lime 
Hills." 

On  the  waters  of  Cedar  Creek  we  have  a  state  of  things 
somewhat  similar  to  what  has  been  described  at  the  "Rocks." 
The  Vicksburg  or  upper  division  of  the  White  Limestone 
prevails  here,  and,  as  it  consists  of  soft  strata  alternating 
with  indurated  ledges,  the  country  where  it  occurs  presents 
a  series  of  natural  terraces  overgrown  with  dense  thickets  of 
cedar. 

At  Suggsville  and  at  several  points  along  Bassett's  Creek* 
between  Suggsville  and  Jackson,  the  White  Limestone  is  ex- 
posed, as  is  also  the  case  between  Suggsville  and  Clai- 
borne. 

North  of  Suggsville  the  White  Limestone  is  seen  in  numer- 
ous places  towards  Grove  HilL  Some  three  miles  north 
of  the  first  named  town  there  occurs,  as  at  the  "Bocks"  a 
black,  bituminous  substance,  the  fossil  resin  above  spoken 
of,  in  pockets  in  the  limestona  In  most  of  these  exposures 
on  the  Alabama  River  side  of  the  divide,  bones  of  Zeuglodon, 
aro  abuudant. 

The  White  Limefttoiie  is  seen  along  the  whole  length  of 
UaHsett's  Creek,  and  on  most  of  its  tributaries.  It  has  been 
iiotictMl,  as  regards  their  soil-forming  characters,  that  the 
two  divisions  of  the  White  Limestone  differ  verv  widelv. 
Th<^  l<)\v(»r  division,  being  composed  of  clays  and  clayey 
liait*st(>n(*H,  in  disintegrating  produce  black,  heavy,  limy, 
rhiy  rtuils.  On  the  other  hand  the  upper  or  Vicksburg  divis- 
itin,  f<>nsiHting  of  a  much  purer  form  of  limestone,  does  not 
iratlily  ^iv(»  soils  like  those  of  the  Jackson,  yet,  where  the 
vsasliin-js  from  tliis  limestone  mingle  with  the  red  clay  loam 
uf  tlit'  Miifaci'  drift,  thoro  is  formed  a  kind  of  red,  limv,  clav 
ciiiil  that  is  Nrrv  fortilo  and  much  prized.  Where  the  soil  is 
ih  rivrd  rntirclv  from  the  limestone  it  is  •Generally  thin  and 
I'ovrit mI  with  a  ih'ust*  growth  of  small  cedars.  In  this  par- 
(iiiil.ij-  it  (•lo>»i*lv  n»stMul)les  the  limestones  of  some  of  the  Si- 
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lurian  formations  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  particu- 
larly the  lower  part  of  the  Trenton. 

Superficial  beds.  Mention  has  been  made  in  several 
places,  of  beds  of  sand,  pebbles  and  loam,  overlying  the 
Tertiary  rocks  of  this  and  other  counties  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  These  materials  form  a  mantle  of  perhaps 
twenty  feet  thickness  over  the  Tertiary  rocks,  where  they 
have  suffered  least  from  erosion.  The  main  water  sheds 
between  the  larger  streams  are  high  level  plateaus  some 
three  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  water  level  in  the 
rivers.  Upon  these  plateaus  we  always  find  these  post- 
Tertiary  or  Lafayette  beds,  sand  and  red  loam  at  top, 
with  pebbles  below.  In  later  times  erosion  has  carried 
these  materials  down  and  strewn  them  upon  the  lands  be- 
low. These  beds  appear,  from  the  observations  which  we 
have  made  in  many  counties,  to  have  some  connection  with 
the  ancient  channels  of  the  two  rivers,  for  they  are  not  com- 
monly seen  at  a  greater  average  distance  than  fifteen  miles 
on  each  side  of  these  streams ;  the  pebbfes  seem  to  have 
been  laid  down  in  a  belt  about  thirty  miles  wide  in  which 
the  present  rivers  have  cut  their  winding  channels  many 
feet  deeper.  These  surface  materials  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  soils  of  this  part  of  the  state 
as  has  been  set  forth  in  my  Agricultural  Report  for  1881-2. 

The  following  details  will  show  the  irregularities  in  ma- 
terials and  stratification  which  characterize  the  Lafayette 
formation  everywhere. 

The  town  of  Jackson  is  situated  upon  the  third  terrace 
about  150  feet  above  the  river  level.  The  surface  material 
over  the  greater  part  of  this  terrace  is  the  red  loam  so 
often  spoken  of.  It  is  perhaps  some  8  to  10  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  below  it  an  equally  variable  stratum  of  pebbles. 
In  some  places  these  two  beds,  aggregating  some  15  to  20 
feet,  constitute  the  whole  of  the  recent  beds  overlying  the 
Tertiary  of  the  country.  But  in  gullies  and  washes  there 
are  at  many  points  exposures  that  show  other  variable 
beds.  The  section  and  remarks  below,  will  exhibit  these  vari- 
*  ations  sufiiciently  well. 
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Sfction  of  Lafayette  near  Jackson j  Ala. 

1.  Kod  sandy  loam  of  variable  thickness 8-10  feet. 

2.  Gravel  beds  and  cross-bedded  sands,  very  variable 8-10  feet. 

3.  Red  sands  with  very  few  pebbles 3  feet. 

4.  Pebble  beds  similar  to  No.  2 3  feet. 

5.  Ked  and  variegated  .^ands,  and  white  clay 8  feet. 

In  this  gully  Numbers  2,  3  &  4,  in  places  run  together 
forming  a  solid  bed  of  pebbles  15  feet  thick.  The  sands  of 
No.  5  vary,  being  at  times  yellow,  banded  with  red,  again 
pure  white.  Clay  pellets  are  imbedded  in  the  sands;  the  clay 
is  white  and  plastic. 

in  another  gully  close  by  the  same  beds  are  to  be  seen, 
but  the  details  differ,  and  in  no  two  parts  of  the  same  gully 
will  vou  see  the  same  section.  Here  the  lower  beds  in- 
eluded  under  No.  5  of  the  preceding  section,  thicken  up 
very  greatly  and  form  a  great  mass  of  light  yellow  and 
white  sands,  traversed  by  bands  4  or  5  inches  thick,  of  peb- 
bles of  pure  white  color.  These  pebbles  are  of  white  quartz, 
and  varieties  of  white  chert,  much  of  it  being  fossiliferous 
(Subcarboniferous);  many  of  the  chert  pebbles  are  of  oolitic 
structure,  and  many  of  them  contain  the  rhombohedral  cavi- 
ties.  Some  of  them  are  4  or  5  inches  long,  and  one  or  two 
inches  in  thickness.  Below  tlie  white  sand  and  pebbles  in 
this  gully,  is  a  bed  of  plastic  chi}-  of  white,  yellow  and 
chocolate  brown  colors.  The  yellow  might  possibly  make  a 
fairly  good  ochre,  and  in  another  ])lace  near  Capt.  Wain- 
wright's  lioiiso,  tliere  is  an  ochre  bed  in  a  simihir  gully.  In 
going  down  the  gully,  the  clays  soon  give  out,  and  the  red 
loam  and  p(ibblos  which  constitute  the  u]>per  beds  of  the 
section  given,  arc*  tlu^  only  beds  noon  and  they  appear  to  cover 
the  sloj)es  (jf  tlie  hill  for  many  feet  below  as  a  kind  of 
mantle  of  a[)pn)ximately  uniform  thickness.  The  same 
pebbles,  IxmIs  and  red  loam  may  be  seen  almost  anywhere 
in  going  down   the   hills  leading  from  this  terrace. 
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MONROE   COUNTY. 


Across  Monroe  just  above  the  middle  line  of  the  county 
passes  a  range  of  high  and  rugged  hills  made  by  the  Buhr- 
stone,  and  north  of  these  the  country  is  somewhat  broken 
and  varied.  Southward  of  these  hills  the  land  slopes 
away  southward  in  gently  undulating  plains,  the  home  of 
the  long  leaf  pine. 

Only  the  upper  measures  of  the  Tertiary  from  the  Nana- 
falia  up  form  the  substratum  of  Monroe  county,  and  the  for- 
mation named  occurs  only  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
county  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  Grampian  Hills. 

BeWs  Landing,  The  upper  edge  of  Monroe  is  made  by 
the  rocks  of  this  group,  which  being  mostly  sandy  and 
glauconitic  (containing  greensand,)  give  rise  to  very  charac- 
teristic, easily  recognized  topography  and  soils,  which  are 
nevertheless  difficult  to  describe.  The  country  is  undulat- 
ing and  the  soil  principally  a  sandy  red  loam.  The  timber 
short  leaf  pine,  and  the  various  upland  oaks.  This  type  of 
country  may  be  seen  at  Newtown  Academy,  and  eastward 
towards  TurnbuU  and  thence  out  to  Bursonville  and  beyond 
into  Butler  county.  West  of  Newtown  Academy  the  road 
to  Bell's  Landing  passes  through  the  same  region. 

At  Bell's  Landing  occurs  the  marl  bed  which  affords 
such  large  and  beautifully  preserved  fossil  shells. 

Wood's  Bluff  and  Hatchetigbee, — These  clayey  beds  con- 
tain a  greensand  shell  marl,  occupying  a  strip  of  lowlands 
usually,  lying  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  escarpment 
of  Buhrstone  Hills.  The  same  materials  are  to  be  seen  be- 
low Bell's  Landing  on  the  Claiborne  road,  form  the  first 
named  place  down  to  Johnson's  Wood  Yard.  The  Wood's 
Bluff  strata  lie  at  the  surface  on  hill  tops  at  Bell's  Landing  and 
are  at  the  water  level  at  the  Wood  Yard  above  mentioned.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  river  the  outcrop  runs  northwest  below 
the  edge  of  the  mountain.  East  of  the  river  the  outcrop  of 
these  clayey  beds  runs  northeast  around  a  point  of  the 
Buhrstone  mountain  in  the  eastern  part  of  T.  9,  E.  7,  from 
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which  point  it  sweeps  southward,  to  tarn  again  np  aronnd  a 
point  of  the  mountain  in  T.  9,  R  10,  K,  beyond  which  it 
again  turns  southward  in  Conecuh  and  Butler  counties. 
This  sweep  southward  between  the  two  points  named  is  due 
to  the  erosion  of  the  lower  branch  of  Flat  Creek,  which  has 
its  channel  in  the  Wood's  Bluflf  and  Hatchetigbee  clays 
from  its  head  waters  to  the  junction  with  the  north  branch. 

Near  the  head  waters  of  this  creek  in  T.  9,  R  10,  the 
summits  of  the  hills  are  of  Buhrstone,  while  the  Hatchetig- 
bee and  Wood's  Bluff  beds  occupy  the  hill-sides  and  low- 
lands, thus  making  the  correct  mapping  almost  impossible; 
the  lines  on  the  map  are,  therefore,  only  approximate.  Near 
Midway-  or  Cokerville,  (P.  O.  Activity),  in  the  center  of  S.  27, 
T.  9,  R  10,  K,  both  branches  of  Flat  Creek  take  their  rise 
out  of  the  Hatchetigbee  ami  Wood's  Bluff  clays  at  the  foot 
of  these  Buhrstone  capped  hills.  The  northern  branch 
flows  thence  northwest  and  west,  draining  the  Bell's  Land- 
ing area  while  some  of  its  tributaries  flow  down  from  the 
Nanafalia  area  or  Grampians.  Near  its  confluence  with  the 
southern  branch  it  comes  again  into  Wood's  Bluff  terranes. 

The  soutlif-rn  brancli  rising  in  the  same  region  flows  nearly 
westward  parallel  with  and  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  of 
Buhrstone  hills  to  its  confluence  with  the  north  prong,  be- 
low which  the  combined  streams  pass  at  once  southward 
through  the  Buhrstone.  This  arrangement  of  the  two 
prongs  ^'X plains  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  lime  lands  of 
Flat  CreeL  Those  of  the  southern  branch  are  derived  from 
the  Hatchetigbee  and  Wood's  Bluff  beds  which  form  its 
channel  along  its  whole  course.  The  northern  branch  has 
the  Woods  Bluff  marl  at  its  head  waters  while  further  along 
its  course  it  receives  the  washings  from  the  Xanafalia  marl, 
brought  down  by  some  of  its  tributaries.  Between  the  two 
streams  lies  the  outcrop  of  the  Bell's  Lauding  beds,  which 
form  a  red  sandy  loam  of  fairly  good  quality. 

Buhr.'st'jn'\ — The  northern  limit  of  the  hills  formed  by  the 
rocks  of  this  group,  is  an  irregularly  waving  line  across  the 
county.     Crossing  the  river  about  Hamilton's  Landing,  the 
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outcrop  runs  northeast  to  a  point  in  the  eastern  part  of  T. 
9.  R  7  E.,  the  water  shed  between  Flat  Creek  and  the  river; 
beyond  this  the  line  of  outcrop  is  carried  in  a  loop  south- 
ward by  the  erosion  of  Flat  Creek,  but  reaches  far  to  the 
north  again  on  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  Flat  Creek 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  streams  flowing  south  into 
Conecuh  Eiver. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  Buhrstone  rocks  form 
high  rocky  hills  with  sandy  soils  timbered  with  long  leaf 
pine,  with  areas  of  more  fertile  land  where  the  greensand 
beds  come  to  the  surface.  In  many  places  we  find  in  the 
Buhrstone  hills  good  specimens  of  brown  iron  ore  of  fibrous 
texture,  and  in  appearance  equal  to  best  of  the  brown  ores 
bf  North  Alabame. 

This  ore  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  present  in  any 
quantity.  Of  useful  materials  of  the  Buhrstone  I  may  re- 
peat, that  some  of  the  indurated  clays  will  undoubtedly 
serve  for  fire  proof  clays,  while  some  of  the  softer  sand- 
stones are  everywhere  worked  into  blocks  for  building  pur- 
poses, in  making  chimneys,  pillars,  etc. 

Claiborne, — South  of  the  lower  limit  of  the  Buhrstone  is  a 
belt  of  hilly  country  where  the  Claiborne  sands  are  ex- 
posed. 

The  hills  of  this  region  are  different  from  those  of  the 
Buhrstone,  being  capped  towards  the  lower  edge  of  the 
belt  with  the  White  Limestone,  and  then  presenting  all  the 
characters  of  the  Lime  Hills  of  Clarke  and  Choctaw.  As  in 
these  counties  the  Claiborne  sands  themselves  make  very 
little  impression  upon  the  topography  but  appear  in  places 
in  the  soils,  as  piny  woods  prairie  spots,  caused  by  the 
mixture  of  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  Claiborne  sands 
with  the  red  clay  loam  subsoil  of  the  piny  woods.  The 
Claiborne  formation  is  celebrated  throughout  the  world  for 
the  great  number  and  beauty  of  preservation  of  the  shells 
which  are  found  in  some  of  its  uppermost  beds.  The  best 
known  locality  is  at  the  Bluff  of  Claiborne  Landing,  de- 
scribed in  detail  elsewhere,  Part  I. 
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east  Along  these  slopes  all  the  strata  of  the  Oak  Hill  sec- 
tion are  presented,  from  the  Dale  Branch  or  Matthews* 
Landing  marl  bed  (Naheola)  which  may  be  seen  on  Breast- 
works creek  west  of  Monterey  and  in  the  depressions  about 
that  town,  down  to  the  Black  Bluff  prairie  clays  which  make 
the  fertile  bottom  lands  of  Wolf  and  Pine  Barren  creeks. 
Near  the  base  of  the  hills  which  border  these  black  prairie 
bottoms,  the  yellowish  sandstone  ledge  which  we  have 
usually  called  the '  Wall  rock,  may  everywhere  be  seen. 
Under  this  ledge  are  caverns  of  considerable  size,  as  for  in- 
stance on  the  Monterey  and  Snow  Hill  road.  All  these  hill- 
slopes  are  very  rough  and  broken,  and  the  growth  of  varie- 
ties of  magnolia,  and  their  associates,  indicates  a  fertile 
soil  But  since  most  of  these  strata  are  reddish  and  yellowish 
calcareous  sands  (in  this  region  with  a  very  large  percentage 
of  mica),  they  are  easily  washed  into  gullies  and  are  not  much 
cultivated  on  that  account  Where,  however,  they  lie  in  favor- 
able position  they  are  generally  cultivated,  especially  where 
they  border  on  the  black  prairie  days.  The  whole  region 
about  Monterey  recalls  that  around  Allenton  in  Wilcox  and 
the  geological  position  is  identical.  The  greeusand  bed 
associated  with  the  Dale  Branch  marl  about  Monterey  is  in 
places  oxidized  thoroughly  into  limonite  and  casts  of  the 
shells  in  the  same  material  are  common,  e.  g.,  at  the  McKee 
old  place  west  of  Monterey.  The  limonite  is  too  much  con- 
taminated with  sand  to  be  of  any  commercial  value.  On  the 
Charlie  Scott  place  there  is  a  good  deal  of  limonite  or  brown 
iron  ore  of  very  fair  quality,  which  may  some  day  prove  of 
value  if  found  in  sufficient  quantity.  Strong  chalybeate 
springs  characterize  this  horizon  about  Monterey.  The 
Naheola  series  of  greensand  marls  appear  at  intervals  from 
Monterey  to  Greenville,  and  where  the  strata  of  this  series 
make  the  surface  they  often  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
tolerably  level  plateaus  with  deep  red  soil,  which  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  that  of  the  Lafayette  red  loam,  except 
where  the  greensand  fossils  appear. 

A  well  known  topographic  feature  of  this  county  is  "the 
Bidge,"  which  is  the  high  land  left  by  erosion  between  the 
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Grand  Gidf, — ^Between  Shomo's  Creek  and  Little  Eiver 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  Monroe  there  are  very  few  ex- 
posures of  Tertiary  rocks,  but  the  clays  and  sands  about  the 
head  waters  of  Shomo's  Creek  and  westward  can  be  no 
other  than  Grand  Gulf.  The  area  here  included  is  small, 
and  exhibits  nothing  peculiar,  being  a  continution  of  the 
open  piny  woods  that  characterize  all  the  lower  part  of 
Monroe. 

CONECUH  COUNTY. 

The  greater  part  of  Conecuh  rests  upon  the  strata  of  the 
upper  divisions  of  the  Eocene,  viz.,  the  Claiborne  and  the 
St.  Stephens  or  White  Limestone.  There  is  a  small  area  in 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  county  in  which  the  strata 
of  the  Wood's  Bluflf,  Hatchetigbee,  and  Bell's  Landing  series 
are  encountered,  but  the  part  they  take  in  the  determination 
of  the  topography  and  the  production  of  the  soils  is  com- 
paratively insignificant.  To  the  east  of  Activity  P.  O.  to  the 
edge  of  Butler  the  country  underlaid  by  the  BeWa  Landing 
beds,  has  the  same  general  character  as  that  about  Newtown 
Academy  in  Monroe :  reddish  sandy  soil,  with  a  timber  con- 
sisting of  short  leaf  pine,  with  black  jack  and  Spanish  oaks. 

Activity  P.  O.  which  is  upon  the  border  of  this  coiinty 
with  Monroe  but  in  the  latter,  stands  upon  a  hill  of  Buhr- 
stoue  strata,  which  are  hard  silicious  sandstones  and  silicious 
claystones.  Coming  southward  and  southeastward  into 
Conecuh  county  the  road  passes  over  the  outcrops  of  these 
hard  rocks  in  descending  towards  Sepulgah  Cr.,  the  general 
trend  of  the  rocks  heing  nearly  north  and  south  instead  of 
east  and  west  as  is  usually  the  case.  Near  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wesley  Dunn,  a  mile  north  of  Sepulgah  P.  O.,  the  Wood's 
Bluff  marl  may  be  seen  in  the  banks  of  a  small  branch.  At 
this  place  the  marl  is  interbedded  with  the  lignite,  in  a  very 
peculiar  way,  as  if  both  marl  bed  and  lignite  had  been  broken 
up  and  deposited  peU  viell  together.  But  the  beds  do  not 
show  much  sign  of  having  been  transported  by  water,  for 
42 
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as  far  as  Sparta,  being  on  an  average  about  six  miles  wide. 

The  soils  of  this  derivation  are  stiff  clayey  loams  gener- 
ally highly  charged  with  lime,  and  resting  upon  a  stiff  clay 
subsoil  The  red  lime  lands  of  this  kind  are  well  seen 
along  the  drainage  area  of  Murder  creek  as  it  traverses  this 
belt,  and  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  county  are  located 
here.  Along  the  lowlands  of  Bottle  and  Beaver  creeks  the 
same  red  lime  soils  prevail.  The  divides  between  these 
creeks  with  the  limy  soils  are  usually  capped  by  a  mantle 
of  pebbles,  sands  and  loams  of  the  Lafayette  formation 
and  the  characteristic  timber  is  the  long  leaf  pine.  When 
these  divides  are  wide,  they  assume  the  characters  of  broad 
level  plateaus  with  fine  red  loam  soil.  Bellville  is  upon 
such  a  plateau  between  the  waters  of  Murder  and  Burnt 
Corn  creeks.  Plateaus  of  this  kind  have  had  frequent  men- 
tion in  this  report ;  they  have  an  average  elevation  of  some 
400  to  500  feet  above  tide,  and  while  the  soils  are  not  so  fer- 
tile as  those  where  the  lime  of  the  St.  Stephens  exerts  its 
influence,  yet  they  are  very  generally  cleared  up  and  in  cul- 
tivation, and  have  been  occupied  from  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country. 

Along  the  slopes  leading  down  to  the  streams  above  men- 
tioned, the  limestone  appears  sometimes  in  a  solid  bed  but 
often  in  the  form  of  rocky  knolls  which  are  the  remnants  of 
the  rock  left  by  the  weathering  away  of  the  rest  These 
knolls  are  not  much  in  cultivation  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  generally  too  rough  and  rocky  from  fragments  of  the 
limestone.  The  soil  however,  which  surrounds  them  is  a 
very  rich  black  prairie-like  soil,  which  is  exceedingly  valu- 
able where  it  lies  in  a  position  where  it  may  be  cultivated. 

The  upper  part  of  the  St.  Stephens  formation,  which  occu- 
pies all  the  lower  part  of  the  county  below  Sparta,  and  a 
much  wider  area  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  has 
usually  very  little  influence  upon  the  soil,  although  it  is  a 
moderately  pure  limestone  in  places.  The  territory  under- 
laid by  it  is  almost  everywhere  an  open  rolling  piny  woods 
country,  in  which  the  underlying  limestone  is  betrayed  by 
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numerous  limesinks  and  in  places  by  shallow  ponds  which 
have  collected  in  the  depressions  formed  by  the  limesinks. 
In  all  this  region  the  Lafayette  is  the  surface  material  and 
the  soils  and  timber  are  therefore  dependent  upon  this  for- 
mation. Along  the  headwaters  of  Little  Biver  there  is  a 
small  showing  of  still  another  kind  of  land  dependent  upon 
the  Orand  Otdf  strata.  Where  these  lands  occur,  and  the  over- 
lying Lafayette  is  not  very  thick,  there  is  a  great  tendency 
to  form  flat  badly  drained  spots  especially  about  the  heads 
of  the  little  branches.  This  is  due  to  the  imperrious  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  Grand  Gulf  beds. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  surface  of  Conecuh  is  formed  by  the 
strata  of  the  Lafayettey  and  the  great  bulk  of  its  soils  are 
therefore  derived  from  this  surface  formation.  Such  soils 
show  the  usual  variation  from  fine  red  loams  upon  the  wide 
plateaus,  to  sandy  soils  of  the  piny  woods  upon  the  nar- 
rower ridges.  There  are  however,  two  or  three  belts  extend- 
ing across  the  county  in  which  the  lime  of  the  Sb  Stephens 
strata  comes  in  to  modify  the  soils  and  these  are  the  most 
desirable  farming  lands.  Outcrops  of  the  Tertiary  rocks  are 
not  very  numerous  in  this  county,  and  except  in  the  case  of 
the  hard  rocks  of  the  Buhrstone,  they  are  seen  only  where  the 
overlying  later  deposits  have  been  moved  by  erosion,  viz., 
along  the  water  courses. 

BUTLER  COUNTY. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  area  along  the  head  waters 
of  Cedar  creek  and  Pigeon  creek  in  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  county  the  underlying  rocks  of  Butler  are  Ter- 
tiary, and  range  from  the  Clayton  or  Montery  division  up  to 
the  Buhrstone. 

Cretaceous, 

These  rocks  are  only  the  uppermost  of  the  Ripley  series 
consisting  of  bluish  calcareous  sands  with  indurated  ledges 
at  intervals  through  them.  They  underlie  immediately  and 
conformably  the  Turritella  rock  of  the  lowermost  Tertiary. 
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They  are  seen  everywhere  along  the  course  of  Cedar  creek 
in  this  county  and  also  to  the  north  of  the  Little  Texas  Hills. 
In  all  these  localities  the  Nautilus  and  Turritella  rocks  occur 
at  slightly  higher  elevations.  Where  the  Bipley  sands  ap- 
pear in  the  banks  of  the  creek  the  other  rocks  named  are 
seen  in  the  creek  bot*^oms  or  low  grounds,  and  where  the 
Tertiary  rocks  cap  hills  of  considerable  heights  the  Creta- 
ceous sands  are  found  along  the  hill  slopes  and  in  the  valleys 
between.  They  do  not  take  any  very  important  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  soils  in  Butler  county. 

Tertiary, 

Clayton  or  Midway. — The  rocks  of  this  division,  the  lower- 
most of  the  Tertiary,  appear  in  considerable  force  in  the 
Little  Texas  region  above  spoken  of,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
Cedar  creek  and  especially  to  the  north  of  it  South  of  the 
creek  these  rocks  are  at  low  levels,  not  much  elevated  above 
the  creek  bottom,  but  north  of  the  creek  they  appear  capping 
some  of  the  highest  and  most  rugged  hills  of  this  part  of 
the  state.  Typical  exposures  of  these  may  be  seen  on  the 
road  between  Monterey  and  Bragg's  store  in  Lowndes  and 
on  the  road  leading  from  Monterey  over  Steen's  Bridge. 
The  Nautilus  rock  in  the  hills  north  of  the  creek  has  in 
places  a  thickness  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  caps  the  rugged 
hills  that  give  character  to  this  section.  The  underlying 
Turritella  rock  is  usually  only  a  few  feet  thick.  At  places  a 
very  good  quality  of  fibrous  limonite  occurs  in  the  Little 
Texas  hills  overlying  the  nautilus  rock  but  it  seems  nowhere 
to  be  present  in  any  great  quantity,  unless  perhaps  near 
Searcy  station  on  the  railroad. 

lAgnitic. — Li  the  vicinity  of  Monterey  and  thence  east- 
ward and  southeastward  by  Manningham,  Greenville,  etc., 
the  strata  described  in  the  Oak  Hill  section  in  Wilcox 
county  make  the  country.  These  beds  occur  along  the 
usually  steep  hillsides  and  slopes  looking  northward  and 
northwestward  over  the  low  grounds  of  Wolf  and  Pine 
Barren  creeks  and  between  Wolf  and  Cedar  creeks  further 
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east  Along  these  slopes  all  the  strata  of  the  Oak  Hill  sec- 
tion are  presented,  from  the  Dale  Branoh  or  Matthews' 
Landing  marl  bed  (Naheola)  which  may  be  seen  on  Breast- 
works creek  west  of  Monterey  and  in  the  depressions  abont 
that  town,  down  to  the  Black  Blufif  prairie  clays  which  make 
the  fertile  bottom  lands  of  Wolf  and  Pine  Barren  creeks. 
Near  the  base  of  the  hills  which  border  these  black  prairie 
bottoms,  the  yellowish  sandstone  ledge  which  we  have 
usaally  called  the '  Wall  rock,  may  everywhere  be  seen. 
Under  this  ledge  are  caverns  of  considerable  size,  as  for  in- 
stance on  the  Monterey  and  Snow  EUll  road.  All  these  hill- 
slopes  are  very  rough  and  broken,  and  the  growth  of  varie- 
ties of  magnolia,  and  their  associates,  indicates  a  fertile 
soiL  But  since  most  of  these  strata  are  reddish  and  yellowish 
calcareous  sands  (in  this  region  with  a  very  large  percentage 
of  mica),  they  are  easily  washed  into  gullies  and  are  not  much 
cultivated  on  that  account  Where,  however,  they  lie  in  favor- 
able position  they  are  generally  cultivated,  especially  where 
they  border  on  the  black  prairie  days.  The  whole  region 
about  Monterey  recalls  that  around  Allenton  in  Wilcox  and 
the  geological  position  is  identical.  The  greensand  bed 
associated  with  the  Dale  Branch  marl  about  Monterey  is  in 
places  oxidized  thoroughly  into  limonite  and  casts  of  the 
shells  in  the  same  material  are  common,  e.  g.,  at  the  McKee 
old  place  west  of  Monterey.  The  limonite  is  too  much  con- 
taminated with  sand  to  be  of  any  commercial  value.  On  the 
Charlie  Scott  place  there  is  a  good  deal  of  limonite  or  brown 
iron  ore  of  very  fair  quality,  which  may  some  day  prove  of 
value  if  found  in  sufficient  quantity.  Strong  chalybeate 
springs  characterize  this  horizon  about  Monterey.  The 
Naheola  series  of  greensand  marls  appear  at  intervals  from 
Monterev  to  Greenville,  and  where  the  strata  of  this  series 
make  the  surface  they  often  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
tolerably  level  plateaus  with  deep  red  soil,  which  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  that  of  the  Lafayette  red  loam,  except 
where  the  greensand  fossils  appear. 

A  well  known  topographic  feature  of  this  county  is  "the 
Bidge,"  which  is  the  high  land  left  by  erosion  between  the 
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waters  of  Wolf  and  Cedar  creeks  which  flow  somewhat 
parallel  with  each  other  for  several  miles.  This  ridge  is 
made  up  of  the  strata  of  the  Oak  Hill  section,  and  the 
Naheola  marl  bed  crops  out  at  many  places  along  it  This, 
which  is  a  greensand  marl,  is  usually  fully  oxidized  in  the 
ridge  and  its  fossils  are  seen  only  in  the  form  of  casts  or 
moulds.  The  great  bulk  of  the  strata  composing  the  ridge 
are  yellowish  micaceous  sands.  This  part  of  the  county 
was  at  one  time  the  center  of  the  civilization  and  culture  in 
Butler  county.  Upon  the  ridge  were  the  houses  of  the 
planters  who  cultivated  the  rich  prairie  soils  of  Cedar  creek 
lying  at  the  foot  of  h  towards  the  north.  At  the  present 
time  very  few  white  families  are  to  be  found  here,  and  the 
whole  section,  from  long  neglect,  is  badly  cut  up  by  gullies, 
and  the  once  fine  houses  of  early  days  have  fallen  into  decay 
and  the  Kidge  now  presents  a  scene  of  delapidation  painful 
to  behold. 

The  line  between  the  Naheola  and  the  next  overlying  set 
of  Tertiary  strata  is  pretty  well  marked  in  the  transition 
from  red  loam  soils  with  much  fine  oak  and  hickory  timber, 
to  the  piny  woods  and  black  jack  country  made  by  the  strata 
of  the  Nanafalia  series. 

A  belt  of  this  kind  of  land  crosses  the  county  nearly  east 
and  west  from  the  southeastern  corner  of  Wilcox.  Butler 
Springs,  the  old  watering  place,  is  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  the 
belt  will  average  perhaps  five  or  six  miles  width  across  the 
county,  and  is  characterized  by  reddish  clay  soil  generally 
with  long  leaf  pine,  post  and  black  jack  oaks.  In  many 
parts,  especially  along  the  northern  border  of  the  belir,  some- 
what indurated  rocks,  our  pseudo-buhrstone,  are  common, 
while  in  other  parts  the  strata  are  loose  sands,  with  the 
characteristic  shell  of  this  section,  gryphcea  thirsce. 

To  the  south  of  this  strip  of  land  lies  that  made  by  the 
sands  and  clays  of  the  Bell's  Landing  or  Tuscahoma  series, 
and  while  the  materials  appear  to  be  practically  the  same  as 
those  of  the  preceding  section,  the  soils  and  the  general 
character  of  the  country  made  by  them  are  quite  different. 
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The  conntrj  is  gentlr  roDii^  and  the  timber  is  chiefij  short 
leaf  pine  with  bhiek  jack  and  post  oak&  This  sectMHi  is  the 
counterpart  of  that  about  Lower  Peach  Tree  and  about 
Newtown  Academj  in  WQcox,  and  is  a  cMitTmiatiop  €A  what  we 
hare  been  in  the  habit  of  callii^  the  PineriDe-Peach  Tree 
belt,  which  is  snffieientlT  marked  to  be  easily  recognized  in 
the  &ld  though  perhaps  impossible  to  characterize  definitelj 
in  word& 

The  strata  of  the  Hatchetigbee  and  Woods  Blnff  borisiMis 
do  not  make  an  j  definite  show  in  Bntler,  except  in  the  diar- 
acter  of  the  soils  and  timber.  We  hare  notseen  asecticMiof 
these  strata  that  could  be  Tery  certainly  identified  by  its 
fossilsw  The  nearest  ontcrop  of  them  is  in  the  edge  of  Wil- 
cox connty  adjoining^  and  near  Sepolgah  P.  O.  What  is 
called  Oakey  Streak  in  Butler  is  CTidently,  according  to  Mr. 
Langdon's  observations,  based  npon  these  strata.  This  is  a 
belt  about  tweWe  miles  long  and  seren  or  eight  wide  in  the 
lower  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  characterized  by  the 
occurrence  of  light  colored  Luninated  clays,  interstratified 
with  cross-bedded  sands  that  show  in  all  the  branches  and 
wafihes,  but  withont  thus  far  revealing  any  definable  fossils. 
The  timber  is  short  leaf  pine  with  red,  Spanish,  post  and 
whit^  oaks,  and  in  the  best  localities  the  pines  are  few  in 
number  and  oaLs  and  hickories  make  the  timber.  It  seems 
quite  possible  that  part  of  the  Oakey  Streak  region  is  based 
upon  the  Tuscahoma  strata  also. 

The  extreme  lower  edge  of  Butler  is  made  by  the  strata 
of  the  Buhrstone,  which  crop  out  in  high  hills  in  Sec,  27 
T.   7,  R  15  E.,  and  extend  thence   into   Covington.     The 
same  rocks   ap{>ear  also   farther    westward    along  Pigeon 
creek  and  Sepulgah. 

Soils. — From  what  has  been  said  already,  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  soil  varieties  will  be  easily  understood.  In 
the  noithern  part  of  the  county  are  the  lime  hills  of  the  up- 
per Cretaceous,  merging  into  the  rocky,  broken  country  of 
"Little  Texas,"  to  which  both  the  Cretaceous  calcareous 
sands  and  the  lowermost  Tertiary  sandy  limestones  con- 
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tribute.  The  lowlands  of  Cedar  Creek  and  the  headwaters 
of  Pigeon  Creek  below  Fort  Deposit  are  types. 

Then  the  black  clays  and  other  calcareous  beds  of  the 
next  overlying  strata  make  the  prairies  of  Pine  Barren  and 
Wolf  Creeks,  and  the  fine  red  lands  plateau  of  Monterey, 
Manningham  and  Greenville.  Then  follows  the  piny  woods 
belt  of  the  Nanafalia,  and  then  the  short  leaf  pine  and  oak 
belt  of  the  Tuscahoma  and  Hatchetigbee,  and,  lastly,  the 
rugged  hills  of  the  Buhrstone,  which,  however,  away  from 
the  streams,  makes  rather  an  elevated,  level,  piny  woods  tract- 
As  the  stream^  are  approached  the  hard  rocks  of  the  Buhr- 
stone are  uncovered  and  make  rugged  sceneiy. 

Useful  materials. — In  the  Little  Texas  region  and  the  Mon- 
terey plateau,  adjoining,  are  some  occurrences  of  very  good 
limonite,  which,  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  might  be  of  value. 
The  best  show  of  this  ore  is  near  Searcy  Station,  on  the  L. 
&  N.  Railroad,  where  beds  several  feet  in  thickness  over  a 
considerable  area.  In  the  Monterey  region,  also,  strong 
chalybeate  springs  are  common,  and  sulphur  springs  char- 
acterize the  Nanafalia  belt  just  to  the  south  of  it. 

CRENSHAW   COUNTY. 

Cretaxxous, 

That  part  of  Crenshaw  county  embraced  in  townships  10 
and  11,  t.  e.  the  northern  part,  is  underlaid  by  the  strata  of 
the  Ripley  division  of  the  Cretaceous,  micaceous  and  calca- 
reous sands,  with  occasioal  ledges  of  impure  fossiliferous 
limestone.  The  rest  of  the  county  has  for  its  underlying 
beds  the  strata  of  the  Tertiary,  from  the  Clayton  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  Lignitic  division.  In  entering  this  county 
from  Montgomery  county,  the  line  between  the  limy  lands 
of  the  Botten  Limestone  and  the  sandy  soils  of  the  Eipley, 
occurs  about  the  border  between  the  two  counties,  where  the 
rather  level  prairie  lands  of  Montgomery  give  way  to  the 
hills  of  Crenshaw.  As  far  south  as  Highland  Home  these 
hilly  lands  are  timbered  very  generally  with  short  leaf  pine, 
with  black  jack,  post  and  red  oaks,  hickory,  and  Spanish 


oak&  A  few  miles  below  HighlaiHl  Home  tiie  longlwrf  pine 
becomes  the  prerailiiig  tree,  wiUi  its  aooompsilyiiig  osk% 
sad  continiies  down  to  the  border  cl  CajvagjUm.  Below 
JTigJiliMJ  Home  the  oomitiy  is  rolli]^  xstber  then  hillj. 

A  mile  or  two  wmik  <rf  Strata  s  ledge  crfgrsy,  sandy  Ume- 
stone,  with  manycastsofCSretaeeoasfessils^  causes  a  line  ol 
hills  extending  nearly  east  and  west  Near  the  summit  id 
this  hin  the  soil  is  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  the  groond  ia^  in 
places^  covered  witii  pebbles  of  brown  iron  ore,  often  as 
much  as  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  is  a  considerahle  width 
<rf  these  red  lands^  whidi  resemble  the  so-called '^bmieombe'' 
lands  of  Missiasippi,  whidi  are  based  upon  ibe  Teiy  same 
f ormaticm.  In  Godnshaw  this  is  generally  known  as  gnsval 
land,  and,  though  fertile,  is  not  so  much  prized  as  ferming 
land  as  are  the  limy  hills  to  the  north  of  them,  bb  ibe  gra^ 
makes  the  cultivation  somewhat  troublesome^  Argus  and 
Highland  Home  are  sifaiated  upon  a  high  plateau  capped  with 
the  pebbles  and  red  loam  of  the  Lafeyette  lonnatkniy  whidi 
covers  the  underlying  Cretaceous,  except  at  intervals  where 
it  has  been  removed  by  erosion.  This  plateau  is  similar  to 
those  seen,  at  interrals,  all  over  the  coastal  plain,  and  a 
mile  or  two  south  of  Highland  Home  it  passes  very  gradually 
into  rolling  long  leaf  pine  lands,  which  make  the  country 
for  many  miles  in  that  direction. 

Tertiary. 

Three  of  the  divisions  of  the  Lignitic  are  most  largely 
concerned  in  the  structure  of  the  lower  part  of  Crenshaw. 
These  are:  (1.)  The  Clayton  or  Butledge  limestone;  (2.) 
The  Nanafalia;  (3.)  The  Tuscahoma  or  Bell's  Landing.  The 
other  divisions  are  either  very  thin,  and  consequently  occu- 
pying an  insignificant  part  of  the  surface,  or  they  are  absent 
entirely. 

(1.)  The  Clayton. — About  Butledge  there  are  many  out- 
crops of  a  soft,  white  limestone  very  closely  resembling  the 
rock  of  the  Si  Stephens  Bluff.  This  limestone  may  be  seen 
in  the  banks  of  the  Patsaliga,  and  is  quarried  at  several 
points  near  the  Court  House  for  burning  into  lime  for  build- 
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ing  purposes.  This  rock  has  been  referred  by  Mr.  Langdon 
to  the  lowermost  division  of  the  Lignitic,  viz.,  the  Clayton, 
from  its  position  with  reference  to  the  other  formations, 
and  not  from  any  otherwise  certain  evidence,  for  no  charac- 
teristic fossils  have  yet  been  discovered  in  it.  The  peculiar 
phase  of  this  rock  seen  about  Butledge  seems  to  be  rather 
local,  and  has  not  been  observed  by  any  of  us  at  any  great 
distance  from  Butledge.  In  the  adjoining  counties  it  pre- 
sents quite  a  different  appearance.  Throughout  the  region 
of  its  occurrence  the  soils  and  the  general  surface  character- 
istics are  determined  by  the  overlying  Lafayette  sands,  and 
not  by  the  limestone,  except  in  so  far  as  the  limesinks  make 
a  feature  of  the  topography.  All  this  territory  is  therefore 
rolling  pine  land,  with  upland  oaks,  and  exhibits  the  soil 
varieties  of  the  Lafayette.  Mr.  Langdon's  article  contains 
several  references  to  occurrences  of  this  formation  in  Cren- 
shaw, and  to  this  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  strata  of  the  Naheola  division  have  not  been  identi- 
fied in  Crenshaw,  though  they  probably  make  a  narrow 
strip  between  the  Clayton  and  the  Nanafalia. 

(2.)  The  Nanafalia  in  this  county  has  been  recognized  at 
many  points  by  its  characteristic  shell,  the  Gryphcea  tltirscef 
and  in  fragments  of  the  indurated  marl  rock  to  which  we 
have  given  the  name  ''psjudo  huhrstoiie,''  from  its  resem- 
blance in  physical  characters  to  the  true  buhrstone  which 
occurs  much  further  south.  The  territorv  of  the  Nanafalia 
will  average  about  six  miles  in  width  below  Luverne,  and  is 
generally  rolling  piny  woods,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  character  of  the  Nanafalia  strata,  which  are  mostly 
sands.  Mr.  Langdon  has  identified  the  formation  by  its 
shells  at  many  places. 

(3.)  To  the  southward  of  the  Nanafalia  the  country  is 
made  by  the  strata  of  the  BeWs  Landing  or  Ticscahoma  di- 
vision, which,  though  generally  sandy,  contains  more  lime 
than  the  preceding,  and  over  the  region  of  its  outcrop  we 
find  a  good  deal  of  gently  undulating  short  leaf  pine  lands, 
with  good  oak  and  hickory  growth  intermixed.      Here,  as 


else  vhenr  in  tbe  lover  put  ol  the  state,  tlie  La&jette 
are  nasponsiUe  £<»"  a  Terr  coBsideraUe  propovtiofi  of  tlie 
enrimce  sc«ls»  and  henee  the  soils  and  the  topograph j  which 
are  dependent  npon  the  nnderlTing  Tertiatv  stnta,  are 
nerer  eontinQooalT  or  miinlei  i  nptedlr  characteristic  over 
Terr  laige  areaa  The  chn-  iormations  €3l  the  Hatchetigbee 
and  Wood^s  BInii;  with  the  mail  bed  of  the  latter,  cross  the 
extreme  southern  pointo  of  Crenshaw;  bat  we  have  seen 
onlj  Terr  few  traces  of  their  eAects  npon  the  soils,  the  over* 
hi^  Lafayette  sands  and  loam  hiding  them,  generallj,  and 
limiting  their  snrfaee  ontcrops  to  the  Tieinitr  ol  streams. 

S^jQjs. — The  originallr  most  fertile  soils  of  Crenshaw  are 
those  which  have  been  deriTed  from  the  strsta  of  the  Cr&- 
taceoos,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ooontr.  Evm  here  the 
oreri jing  sands  and  loam  of  the  Lafejette  temper  and  crflen 
obliterate  the  Cretaceous  soiIsl  Along  the  hill  slopes  and 
in  some  of  the  low  groonds,  however,  we  find  the  lime  landa 
of  Cretaoeoos  origin,  wiih  characteristic  timber,  gmerallj 
draped  with  the  long  moss.  Orer  the  area  of  the  Tertiair 
the  soils  are  preralentlj  sandr,  and  are  not  essentiallj  dif- 
ferent from  the  Lafayette  soils,  with  which  thej  are  so 
greatly  interlaced.  The  onlv  prominent  Tariation  is  in  the 
short  leaf  pine  belt  of  the  Tnscahoma.  and  even  in  this  we 
find,  also,  a  great  admixture  of  the  Lafayette. 

fji^/uJ  tunierinljk. — Prominent  among  the  mineral  prodacts 
of  Crenshaw  may  be  mentioned  the  Butledge  limestone, 
which  is  soft  and  easily  quarried  and  dressed,  when  fresh, 
bat  which  hardens  on  exposure  just  like  the  St  Stephens 
rrx:k,  which  it  otherwise  verr  closelr  resembles.  At  manr 
fKiints  aboat  Batledge  it  has  been  burned  for  lime,  and  Mr. 
LaL^don  also  sfjeaks  of  its  use  as  a  whitewash  withont  be- 
in^  Immei  Away  from  Rutledge  this  limestone  varies 
very  considerably  from  its  description  above,  though  ProL 
Thornton,  in  Tnomeys  Second  Report,  page  241,  mentions 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  white  limestone  on  the  banks  of 
the  Conecuh,  where  the  Vallevton  and  Millville  road 
crosses.     This  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  Crenshaw. 
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A  very  considerable  amount  of  brown  iron  ore  occurs  in 
connection  with  the  uppermost  Cretaceous  and  the  lower- 
most of  the  Tertiary  series,  but  we  know  of  no  deposits  of 
any  commercial  importance. 

PIKE   COUNTY. 

The  two  upper  tiers  of  townships  of  Pike  county  and 
nearly  halt  of  the  thiid  tier  bav^  as  underlying  formation, 
the  Ripley  of  the  Cretaceous.  This  formation  here,  as  else- 
where, consists  of  alternations  of  gray  micaceous  sands  and 
indurated  sandy  ledges  of  somewhat  fossiliferous  character. 
The  prevailing  sands  are  generally  strongly  calcareous,  and 
where  they  form  the  soils  these  are  quite  fertile,  and  the 
trees  are  draped  with  the  long  moss.  The  topography  of 
this  section  is  somewhat  broken  and  of  the  usual  **lime  hills'' 
character.  Patches  of  the  Lafayette  sands  cover  the  sum- 
mits of  many  of  the  hills  and  in  such  cases  the  timber  is 
prevalently  long  leaf  pine,  and  the  soils  show  very  little 
trace  of  lime.  The  extreme  northern  township  of  this 
county  borders  upon  what  has  been  called  the  *'Chunnenugga 
ridge,''  which  is  the  watershed  between  the  Alabama  Biver 
on  the  north  and  the  Chattahoochee,  Gulf  tributaries  on  the 
south.  This  ridge  is  formed  of  the  Cretaceous  strata  above 
mentioned,  with  the  capping  of  Lafayette  sands,  and  is  a 
ridge  of  denudation,  i.  e.,  left  by  the  removal  of  the 
adjacent  strata.  It  extends  from  near  Fort  Bainbridge,  in 
the  edge  of  Bussell,  through  the  southeastern  comer  of 
Macon,  diagonally  through  Bullock,  through  the  upper  part 
of  Pike  into  the  lower  part  of  Montgomery  county.  It  is 
best  defined  in  Bullock,  near  Union  Springs,  which  stands 
upon  it.  This  watershed  goes  on  through  Montgomery  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Lowndes,  nearly  along  the  border  between 
the  Rotten  Limestone  and  the  Ripley,  but  well  into  the  lat- 
ter. The  slopes  of  this  ridge  towards  the  northward  are 
as   a  rule  quite  abrupt  and  the  contrast  between  the  fer- 
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tile  lime  lands  at  the  base  and  the  sandy  soils  at  the 
summit  is  very  marked.  The  southward  slope  is  usually 
long  and  gentle  and  covered  with  sands.  Near  the  loner  or 
southern  limit  of  the  Cretaceous,  in  this  county,  Mr.  Lang- 
don  gives  several  sections  especially  in  township  11,  range 
20,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Clayton  limestone  of  ^e 
Tertiary  overlaps  for  a  good  many  miles  the  Oretaoeous 
strata  underlying.  Thus  in  section  1 2  of  townshqi  11,  range 
19,  not  far  below  the  northern  line  of  the  county  he  finds 
the  Tertiary  limestone  {best  exposed  near  Troy)  eappisg  the 
hills,  and  underlaid  by  some  sixty  feet  of  yellow  aands,  ttie 
^result  of  oxidation  of  the  Bipley  sfarata  named  above,  and 
below  this  a  ledge  of  hard  argillaoeous  limestone  with  the 
usual  Cretaceous  fossils.  Southeast  of  China  Ghrove  Mr. 
Langdon  records  a  considerable  thickness  of  bla<^  laminated 
clays  resembling  strongly  thoise  oharacteristio  of  the  lomnr 
Tertiary  along  the  Tombigbee  Biver,  but  here  they  are  inters 
calated  between  the  beds  of  gray  micaceous  sands  of  the 
Bipley. 

Below  the  middle  of  township  10  the  UDderljiog  forma- 
tions are  mainly  the  Clayton  limestone  and  the  Nanafalia 
sands  and  sandstones,  the  intervening  members  of  the  Ter- 
tiary being  either  absent  altogether  or  making  little  or  no 
show  upon  the  surface. 

The  Clayton  series,  as  it  occurs  in  this  county,  is  repre- 
sented by  gray  glauconitic  micaceous  sands,  with  Tertiary 
fossils,  30  feet  or  more,  and  a  limestone  some  20  feet  in 
thickness,  with  gray  calcareous  clays  and  gray  sandy  clays 
underlyiog.  These  and  other  beds  of  calcareous  nature  un- 
derlie a  belt  across  this  county  some  eight  miles  wide,  in 
which  the  soils  are  generally  derived  from  their  disintegra- 
tion, and  are  among  the  best  in  this  section  of  the  state. 
The  soil  is  a  red  sandy  loam  or  clayey  sand,  which  supports 
a  growth  of  hickory,  white,  red  and  post  oaks,  dogwood  and 
black  gum,  with  a  few  short  leaf  pines,  all  draped  with  long 
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mosB,  a  very  sore  sign  of  fertility  as  well  as  of  lime. 

These  red  lands  are  seen  from*  Henderson's  Store  towards 
Brandidge  and  thence  northward  nearly  to  Buckhorn,  and 
baok  towards  Troy  again.  Westward  of  this  white  sands 
cover  very  much  of  the  country  and  the  Tertiary  soils  are 
often  hidden  by  it 

Below  this  belt  to  the  border  of  Coffee  county  the  rocks 
of  the  Nanafalia  series  underlie  the  surface.  The  most 
characteristic  member  of  this  series  is  a  moderately  hard 
sandstone,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  pseudo- 
buhrstone  or  false  buhrstone,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
original  bahrstone  of  the  Claiborne  formation.  This  rock 
occurs  at  the  surface  from  section  25,  township  9,  range  20, 
down  to  Henderson's  Store,  at  which  place  it  is  highly  fos- 
siliferous,  as  it  is  in  the  Grampian  Hills  of  Wilcox. 

The  red  lands  above  spoken  of  are  found  also  over  part  of 
the  Nanafalia  territory  as  well  as  over  the  Clayton.  Between 
these  two  principal  members  of  the  Lignitic  Tertiary  our 
Naheola  series  intervenes.  While  this  makes  very  little 
show  on  the  surface  we  may  yet  be  pretty  sure  of  its  pres- 
ence from  the  frequent  occurrence  along  the  limit  of  the 
Clayton  and  the  Nanafalia  of  red  sands  with  shells  of  Tur- 
ritella  Mortoni^  and  Venei'icardia  planicosiai  underlying  a 
bed  of  fairly  good  brown  iron  ore.  This  same  red  sand  may 
be  seen  at  intervals  at  this  horizon  to  the  western  border  of 
the  state  near  Bosser  in  Sumter  county. 

The  Nanafalia  rocks  are  easily  recognized  everywhere  by 
the  little  oyster  Oryphcea  ihirscr.,  which  is  rarely  absent 
from  any  of  its  outcrops. 

The  Clayton  limestone  in  Pike  county  is  massive  enough 
to  permit  of  the  formation  of  caves  and  limesinks  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  and  these  are  to  be  seen  in  places  along 
its  outcrop  from  Crenshaw  county  to  the  Georgia  line. 

Of  useful  materials  we  may  mention  the  limestone,  which 
at  several  places  has  been  burned  for  lime ;  brown  iron  ore, 
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which  results  from  the  oxidation  of  a  greensand  marl  oooars 
four  or  five  miles  soathwest  of  Troy  on  the  ''Three  Notch'' 
Greenville  road,  and  very  probably  at  many  other  points  in 
the  same  belt.  This  ore  is  rather  silicioos,  and  is  hardly 
abundant  enough  to  be  of  commerci'il  value.  Then  on  the 
border  of  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  we  always  find  a  nar- 
row belt  of  this  ore,  in  other  counties  as  well  as  in  Pike. 
Here  this  iron  ore  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Josie  post-office,  between  section  2,  township  10,  range  23, 
and  section  27,  township  11,  range  28,  and  also  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  Josie.  In  some  places,  according  to 
Mr.  Langdon,  this  ore  covets  three-fourths  of  the  surface, 
and  is  of  fibrous  texture,  "needle  ore."  This  is  the  same  in 
position  as  the  deposit  in  Butler  county  near  Dead  Fall  and 
Searcy  Station. 

In  the  Clayton  formation  heavy  beds  of  massive  clay  are 
in  places  associated  with  the  limestone,  and  may  some  day 
find  application  in  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  terra  cotta  and 
the  better  grades  of  brick.  Soma  clays  in  the  region  north- 
west of  Troy  are  maoaEaotared  into  orlinary  p)ttery  ware 
by  Mr.  Joe  Babcock.  The  clay,  according  to  Mr.  Langdon, 
comes  from  the  Lafayette  formation,  which  at  intervals  oc- 
curs overlying  both  Cretaceous  ana  Tertiary  formations. 

The  iodnrated  strata  of  the  Nanafalia  formation,  onr 
pseiidO'buhrsione^  which  occurs  in  the  lower  part  of  Pike  is 
extensively  used  as  a  chimney  rock,  being  easily  worked  and 
sufficiently  durable  and  fire  proof. 

HENRY  COUNTY. 

The  extreme  northeast  corner  of  Henry  is  underlaid  by 
the  strata  of  the  Ripley  division  of  the  Cretaceous,  while 
the  rest  of  the  county  is  made  by  the  strata  of  the  Tertiary 
from  the  Clayton  up  to  the  White  Limestone  inclusive.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  Lafayette,  the  Ozark  sands,  and  the 
Second  Terrace  deposits  from  a  good  proportion  of  the  sur- 
face. 
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The  Cretaceous  forms  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  surface 
of  Henry  as  to  need  no  special  mention  since  it  is  merely 
the  continuation  of  the  formation  so  well  represented  in 
Barbour  under  which  head  full  details  will  be  found. 

The  lowermost  division  of  the  Tertiary,  the  Clayton  lime- 
stone is  also  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  county.  This  division,  while  it  does  not  make 
much  of  a  surface  show,  is  yet  important  for  the  reason 
that  some  of  the  best  farming  lands  of  east  Alabama  are 
based  upon  it.  Over  a  great  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Clayton,  the  soils  are  deep  red  colored  loams,  which  sup- 
port a  vegetation  of  black  jacks,  red,  post,  and  Spanish 
oaks,  hickories,  short  leaf  pine,  (and  in  sandier  places,  the 
long  leaf  pine),  chestnut  and  sour  gum,  with  long  moss  upon 
most  of  the  trees.  This  all  points  to  the  influence  of  the 
underlying  calcareous  formations  upon  the  surface  soil.  In 
this  region  limesinks  also  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
the  limestone  below. 

Along  the  border  of  this  formation  with  the  Cretaceous, 
it  is  usual  to  find  very  fair  quality  of  limonite  or  brown  iron 
ore,  though  probably  not  in  large  quantity. 

The  narrow  belt  underlaid  by  the  NanafdLia  division, 
shows  nothing  peculiar.  The  topography  is  generally  some- 
what broken  and  hilly,  and  the  long  leaf  pine  is  the  prevail- 
ing growth,  though  there  are  places  where  the  soil  is  red, 
and  the  growth  is  prevalently  of  the  upland  oaks  and  short 
leaf  pine.  The  belt  of  the  Tuscahoma  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  growth  of  short  leaf  pine  and  oaks, 
although  the  overlying  Lafayette  obscures  this  feature  and 
furnishes  the  soils.  The  Wood's  Bluff  and  Hatchetigbee  do 
not  make  much  surface  show  here,  unless  in  the  hilly  char- 
acter of  the  topography.  Half  way  between  Lawrenceville 
and  Abbeville  there  is  a  shell  marl  exposed  which  is  proba- 
bly the  representative  of  the  Wood's  Bluff  horizon.  On 
account  of  the  covering  of  Lafayette  over  all  this  part  of 
Henry  it  is  rarely  that  we  can  see  sections  of  the   underly- 
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ing  Tertiary  rocks.  Near  Lawrenoeville  the  Tertiary  strata 
are  bluish  sandy  laminated  clays,  the  exact  horizon  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty,  though  they 
probably  belong  to  the  Nanafalia  series.  So  also  on  the 
Choctawhatchee  river  west  or  southwest  of  Lawrenceville, 
similar  gray  laminated  clays  form  the  banks. 

About  four  miles  north  of  Abbeville  the  pine  hills  set  in 
with  the  first  outcrops  of  the  Buhrstime  formation,  and  this 
formation  makes  the  country  thence  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles.  In  a  great  part  of  this  wide  belt  through  Henry  the 
country  has  the  characters  of  the  long  leaf  pine  hills,  but 
there  are  many  places  where  the  watersheds  and  plateaus 
are  capped  with  a  bed  of  red  loam  resting  on  pebbles,  of 
the  Lafayette  formation  and  the  country  is  more  attractive. 
Where  sands  and  pebbles  make  the  immediate  surface  as  in 
the  vicinity  of  Echo,  the  timber  growth  consists  of  stunted 
barrens  oaks,  viz.,  the  black  jack,  the  turkey  oak  and  the 
upland  willow  oak,  along  with  some  small  long  leaf  pines. 

About  Abbeville,  the  strata  presumably  of  the  Buhrstone 
horizon  are  exposed  in  the  gullies  underneath  the  covering 
of  sand  and  pebbles  of  the  Lafayette  age.  These  Tertiary 
strata  near  the  town  are  bluish  sandy  clays  without  any  fos- 
sils by  which  the  age  may  be  determined,  but  a  few  miles 
west  of  town  the  indurated  rocks  of  the  Buhrstone  occur 
and  have  been  quarried  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ma- 
terials for  the  construction  of  chimneys.  Here  the  rock 
contains  shell  casts  in  abundance.  Two  miles  north  of  the 
the  town  also,  there  is  an  outcrop  some  six  inches  thick  of 
a  buhrstone-like  rock  with  root  like  concretions  of  clay  and 
a  few  obscure  shell  casts.  On  the  road  from  Abbeville  to- 
wards Echo,  the  Buhrstone  is  seen  six  miles  from  the  for- 
mer place  and  near  Cureton's  Bridge,  also  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  Judah  Creeks  and  elsewhere  in  Dale  county. 
West  or  southwest  of  Abbeville  the  Tertiary  beds  consist 
generally  of  light  gray  laminated  clays  interstratified  with 
reddish  cross-bedded  sands. 

Crossing  the  country  in  the  latitude  of  Headland,  Fleas- 
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ant  Plains  and  Columbia  there  is  a  belt  of  fine  farming 
lands  occupying  about  the  position  of  the  outcrop  of  the 
Claiborne  formation,  but  the  soils  appear  to  be  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  Lafayette  materials  and  are  generally  red 
sandy  loams  with  an  underbed  of  pebbles,  This  belt  which 
is  somewhat  undulating  rather  than  hilly  supports  a  growth 
of  long  leaf  pine  and  the  usual  upland  oaks.  Most  of  the 
land  is  under  cultivation  and  the  farms  and  houses  are  well 
kept.  To  the  south  of  this  lies  the  region  of  the  open  piny 
woods  with  limesinks,  underlaid  by  the  strata  of  the  St. 
Stephens  White  Limestone,  which  by  reason  of  an  undulation 
already  mentioned,  keeps  at  or  near  the  surface  for  many 
miles.  In  this  region  the  prevailing  growth  is  the  long 
leaf  pine  often  with  Utile  or  no  undergrowth  but  it  is  in- 
terspersed with  limited  areas  in  which  the  upland  oaks  are 
abundant,  and  in  such  cases  the  soils  are  more  or  less  loamy 
in  character  and  in  contrast  with  the  sandy  soils  of  the  open 
pine  forests. 

Over  much  of  this  area  the  limestone  is  exposed  at  the 
surface  but  rarely  retains  much  of  its  original  calcareous 
matter,  which  has  been  almost  completely  replaced  by  silica. 
In  consequence,  it  has  little  or  no  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
soils.  In  the  banks  of  Omussee  creek  below  Columbia  and 
extending  up  the  creek  for  five  or  six  miles,  are  exposed 
some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  calcareous  sands  with  ledges  of 
indurated  calcareous  clay  of  greenish  yellow  tinge.  These 
are  the  representatives  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  St.  Stephens 
White  Limestone  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  position 
which  is  clearly  exhibited  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  for 
here  we  find  immediately  below  these  clayey  sands,  yellow 
sands  holding  great  numbers  of  the  shells  of  Ostrea  sdlce- 
formis,  and  hence  of  Claiborne  age.  A  mile  or  two  above 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  just  across  the  bridge  over 
which  the  road  passes  towards  Gordon,  the  limestone  with 
great  numbers  of  Orbitoides  Mantelliy  a  characteristic  fossil 
of  the  White  Limestone  occurs  overlying  the  greenish 
clayey  sands  seen  in  the  creek  banks.     At  this  place  the 
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limeBtone  is  in  part  silicified,  and  in  part  of  its  original 
composition  and  has  been  burned  for  lime.  The  outcrops 
of  the  various  Tertiary  formations  along  the  river  banks 
have  been  described  by  Mr.  Langdon,  and  his  descriptions 
need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  post-Tertiary  formations  occurring  in  Henry  county 
are  of  interest  ab  being  somewhat  typical  of  this  southeast- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

Under  this  head  I  include  the  Lafayette  which  may  be 
latest  Tertiary,  but  which  allies  itself  in  structure  and  dis- 
tribution with  the  post-Tertiaries.  Here  as  elsewhere  the 
Lafayette  consists  mainly  of  sands  varying  extremely  in  the 
size  of  the  grain,  but  always  well  rounded  and  water-worn. 
False  bedding  is  a  common  feature  of  its  structure.  It 
passes  upwards  into  a  red  loam  which  lies  usually  upon  the 
upper  terrace  of  the  river,  and  caps  the  hills  lying  between 
the  principal  streams.  In  Henry  county  one  may  see  at 
many  points  the  red  loam  with  underlying  pebbles  capping 
these  dividing  plateaus,  30  to  40  feet  in  thickness,  and  going 
down  the  slopes  towards  the  streams  and  at  100  feet  lower 
level,  the  same  materials  in  the  same  thickness  and  with 
the  same  structure,  especially  as  regards  the  cross-bedding, 
as  if  originally  deposited  as  a  sort  of  blanket  over  an 
eroded  surface  of  the  older  Tertiaries.  The  third  terrace  of 
the  Chattahoochee  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  this  low 
level  phase  of  the  Lafayette,  and  it  is  beautifully  exhibited 
at  the  town  of  Columbia  and  on  the  river  road  between  Co- 
lumbia and  Gordon,  which  follows  this  terrace.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  country  is  precisely  similar  to  what  may  be 
seen  far  to  the  north,  even  up  to  the  latitude  of  Tuscaloosa. 
Upon  many  of  the  high  ridges  or  divides  capped  with  the 
Lafayette,  pebbles  of  limonite  are  abundant,  representing  in 
the  aggregate  a  very  considerable  amount  of  iron  which  is, 
however,  too  scattered  to  be  of  service. 

The  terraces  of  most  of  the  creeks  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
county  are  made  of  gray  sands,  which  also  spread  over  the 
divides  up  to  altitudes  of  100  feet  or  more  above  the  river 
leveL     The  same  or  precisely  similar  sands  make  an  upper 
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second  terrace,  a  few  feet  higher  than,  and  lying  to  the  land 
ward  of  the  regular  second  bottom  terrace  of  the  river.  In  the 
lower  part  of  these  sands,  especially  on  going  down  the 
slopes  towards  the  streams,  small  pebbles  are  sparingly  dis- 
seminated. Along  the  Chattahoochee  Biver  the  Second  bot- 
tom terrace  is  well  displayed  in  a  bench  which  will  average, 
perhaps,  a  mile  in  width  and  upon  which  are  located  some 
of  the  best  farms  in  the  county.  It  has  here  the  usual  char- 
acters, a  light  yellow  clayey  loam  at  the  surface  eminently 
fitted  for  the  making  of  brick,  with  sands  underlying,  down 
to  the  water  leveL  At  many  places  interstratified  with  the 
sands,  we  find  a  bed  of  blue  clay  containing  vegetable  re- 
mains in  the  shape  of  bituminized  trunks,  stumps,  etc. 

Of  use/id  matainU  afforded  by  the  geological  formations 
may  be  mentioned  the  building  stone  of  the  Buhrstone  for- 
mation so  extensively  used  in  the  making  of  chimneys  and 
pillars  of  houses.  The  marl  bed  of  the  Wood's  Bluff  hori- 
zon would  be  of  service  to  the  fields  if  only  systematically 
used  thereon. 

The  limestone  and  its  silicified  representative,  of  the  Si 
Stephens  group,  is  also  extensively  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  Buhrstone  and  is  much  more  widely  distributed.  In 
some  places  it  has  been  burned  for  lime.  The  silicification 
above  mentioned  appears  to  be  a  surface  phenomenon,  for 
the  limestone  when  brought  up  out  of  wells  is  very  little 
changed  and  is  tolerably  pure  carbonate  of  lime. 

DALE  COUNTY. 

In  its  geological  structure  this  county  resembles  its  neigh- 
bors. Coffee  and  Henry.  In  its  northern  two-thirds,  it  is 
based  upon  the  strata  of  the  lignitic  division  of  the  Ter- 
tiary from  the  Nanafalia  up.  In  the  southern  part  the  beds 
of  the  Claiborne  come  in  and  are  in  turn  succeeded  by  the 
St.  Stephens  White  Limestone.  Two  later  formations,  the 
Lafayette  and  the  Ozark  contribute  very  materially  to  form 
the  immediate  surface. 
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Tba  Nane/aUa  mtim  oceapieB  a  small  area  in 
waatorn  oomar  of  Dala  where  Mr*  Laog^n  gtrea  a  chaiaa- 
taiiatie  iecfckm  of  ita  atarata  aa  follows : 

Seeticn  of  Nana/alia  Strata. 

L   Indortied  tsndj  elMftUmetpieudo-BuhrBtane 10  feet. 

2,    l^ght  jrellow  tsnd  becoming  red  and  lUghtl j  ealcAreoas  on 

defoendlng . , 80  feel. 

8.    Blsck  llgnltic  eUjr  ^'supposed  to  be  the  repreaentstiTe  of 

the  Lsndram't  Greek  lignite  of  Marengo) .8  feet. 

4.    White  eaod... dfeet. 

To  the  sonthward  of  thia  follows  the  Tmeahama  or  BdFs 
Landing  series  of  clayey  sands  and  marls.  Piese  maj  Be 
seen  slong  the  road  from  Blue  Springs  in  Barbonr  to  Skip- 
perrlllei  and  thenee  down  to  Jndah  Greek  The  most  fre- 
quently seen  took  is  a  sandy  day  which  closely  resembles 
some  phases  of  the  Bnhrstone.  Ii\  the  banks  of  JudahOreek 
at  Bottom's  Mill  this  stratam.  is  found  to  be  foemliferooa, 
the  only  well  preserved  forms  being  an  oyster  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly friable  and  difficult  to  get  out,  and  large  sheOs  of 
turritella,  probably  T.  Mortonu  These  beds  do  not  have 
muoh  injQuence  upon  the  soils  because  of  a  heavy  covering 
of  the  Osark  sands. 

The  WiXxVa  Bluff'  and  HcUchetigbee  series  makes  very  little 
Hurfaoo  Hhow  in  Dale  County.  Mr.  Langdon  has  described  a 
saotiou  on  West  Ohoctawhatchee  on  the  road  from  Abbeville  to 
Hkipporvillo,  which  may  be  referred  to  this  horizon,  but  it 
Mhowii  nothing  cliaracteristic.  The  rather  broken  country  to 
(hn  north  wanl  of  Ozark  and  southwestward  from  Skipper^ 
vilh)  Im  prolmbly  caused  by  the  strata  of  this  series. 

Tht^  linhrfthm^  underlies  a  belt  across  Dale  County  from 
^U  to  twolvo  nuloHwule,  in  all  of  which  the  aluminous  sand- 
nU^m  whioh  it*  ho  characteristic  of  the  formation,  maybe 
HiiMM  \ii  aUuoMt  m\y  of  the  points  where  roads  cross  the 
MrMokM  i^nU  Min^auiK^  Ozark  is  situated  near  its  northern 
ImuiImi,  (Mul  Ntnvtou  near  the  southern.  Ererywhere  it  la 
wms]  in  tht^  ooimii^uotiiUi  of  chimneys  and  pillars^  It  does 
WMti  m  ^  vuh^i  tui'iu  the  immediate  surface  away  frraa  the 
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borders  of  the  streams,  for  it  is  like  most  of  the  Tertiary 
formations  of  this  section  of  the  state  covered  either  by  the 
Lafayette  or  the  Ozark  sands  or  by  both.  Where  not  so 
covered,  this  formation  and  the  next  succeeding  one,  the 
Claiborne  proper  form  some  of  the  best  farming  lands  of 
southern  Alabama.  Such  a  belt  of  good  lands  for  instance 
extends  with  little  or  no  interruption  from  Daleville  and 
perhaps  further  west,  out  by  Newton  eastward  to  the  line  of 
Henry.  The  soil  here  is  a  red  sandy  loam,  which  may  be 
in  good  part  baised  upon  the  loam  of  the  Lafayette,  but  the 
tree  growth  indicates  at  many  points  the  underlying  calca- 
reous formations. 

The  Buhrstone  forms  the  country  about  Ozark,  though 
covered  there  both  by  the  Lafayette  and  the  Ozark  sands. 
In  the  railroad  cut  just  north  of  the  town  there  is  a  section 
exposed  as  follows  : 

Section  in  R,  R.  Cut,  Ozark, 

1.  Gray  Ozark  sands 8-4  feet. 

2.  Red  clayey  loam  (Lafayette) 6-8  feet. 

8.    Light  colored  laminated  clay 5  feet- 

4.  Dark  bluish  pyritous  sands 5  feet. 

5.  Black  laminated  or  joint  clay 3  feet. 

6.  Greensand  filled  with  shells  mostly  a  species  of  cytherea, 

but  other  forms  recognizable 5  feet. 

7.  Black  sandy  clay  to  botton  of  cut 4  feet. 

The  southeastern  part  of  Dale  is  made  by  the  St  Stephens 

limestone,  very  generally  silicified,  and  often  to  the  extent 

that  silica  has  replaced  the  lime  carbonate  completely,  so  that 

the  rock  no  longer  effervesees  with  acids.  The  whole  territory 

underlaid  by  this  formation  is  gently  undulating  and  is  tim- 
bered with  long  leaf  pine  with  the  varieties  of  upland  oaks, 

but  principally  the  black  jack.     Limesinks  and  ponds  at 

frequent  intervals  reveal  the  presence  of  the  limestone  at  no 

great  distance  below  the  surface,  although  it  very  rarely  has 

any  effect  upon  the  soils. 

Over  some  of  the  territory  of  the  Buhrstone  there  are 

overlaps  of  the  St.  Stephens  limestone  reaching  in  many  in- 
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stances  several  miles  to  the  northward  of  its  normal  limits 
Mr.  Langdon  mentions  one  such  outlier  of  the  Qt  Stephens 
limestone  (in  this  instance  more  or  less  silicified,  as  is  so  fre- 
quently the  case  in  these  southeastern  counties)  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Glintonville,  five  or  six  miles.  Beference  has 
been  made  in  another  place  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  flat- 
tening of  the  dip,  or  rather  an  undulation  in  the  Tertiary  for- 
mations in  the  lower  part  of  the  State  by  which  they  are 
brought  into  nearly  horizontal  position  for  many  miles. 
In  such  cases  the  formation,  or  rather  the  leaving,  of  out- 
lying masses  of  the  Si  Stephens  which  is  the  uppermost  of 
the  Tertiary  series  here,  is  merely  a  matter  of  denudation. 

The  sands  and  loam  of  the  Lctfayette  with  its  beds  of 
pebbles  have  at  one  time  probably  covered  the  whole  of 
the  Tertiary  formations  of  Dale,  but  these  coatings  have 
been  removed  in  many  places  but  are  still  very  generally 
met  with  upon  the  divide  between  the  main  water  courses. 
In  many  places  the  pebbles  are  abundant  and  large. 

Another  surface  formation  of  later  date  than  the  Lafayette 
we  have  designated  by  the  name  of  Ozark  or  Geneva  from 
its  characteristic  occurrences  at  both  these  places.  The 
principal  material  of  the  Ozark  series  is  a  gray  sand  which 
about  Ozark  is  some  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  overlies  the 
red  loam  of  the  Lafayette.  This  sand  is  very  unevenly  dis- 
tributed not  only  in  Dale  but  in  the  adjoining  counties.  In 
Dale  we  see  a  patch  of  it  about  Skipperville,  also  another 
about  Ozark  which  extends  southward  for  several  miles.  We 
have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  marking  accurately  the 
boundaries  of  these  sands.  In  Geneva  they  cover  consider- 
ably more  area.  Along  most  of  the  creeks  of  this  and 
Geneva  counties  and  along  many  in  Henry  and  Barbour  we 
find  these  gray  sands  forming  a  kind  of  terrace  just  outside 
of  and  slightly  higher  than  the  regular  Second  bottoms. 
Along  most  of  the  minor  creeks  it  replaces  the  second  bot- 
toms entirely. 

Of  useful  materials  there  may  be  mentioned  the  sandy 
aluminous  beds  of  the  Buhrstone  which  are  so  extensively 
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used  in  building  chimneys,  and  a  very  similar  material  be- 
longing to  the  Nanafalia  series  in  the  northwestern  comer 
of  the  county. 

The  silicified  limestone  of  the  St.  Stephens  group  is  also 
used  for  rough  building  purposes,  but  it  is  never  dressed, 
but  used  in  rough  mass  just  as  it  is  gotten  up.  Where  the 
St  Stephens  rock  is  unaltered  it  may  by  selection  be  used 
in  making  lime,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  in  Dale 
where  it  has  been  so  used,  though  doubtless  there  are 
many. 

In  the  northern  edge  of  Ozark  the  railroad  cuts  expose  a 
slieU  marl  which  belongs  to  the  Buhrstone  horizon,  (see  sec- 
tion above.)  This  marl,  which  contains  a  good  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  lime  might  very  advantageously  be  used  upon 
the  soils  around  Ozark  and  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  where  it 
might  be  dug  out  and  loaded  upon  wagons,  or  upon  the 
cars  with  very  little  trouble  and  expense  it  seems  strange 
that  advantage  has  not  been  taken  of  it. 

GENEVA  COUNTY. 

The  area  of  Geneva  is  590  square  miles,  and  of  this  near- 
ly the  whole  or  about  570  are  underlaid  by  the  strata  of  the 
White  Limestone,  while  along  Pea  River,  Double  Bridges 
Cr.,  and  Choctawhatchee  river  there  are  perhaps  20  square 
miles  where  the  underlying  Claiborne  beds  come  to  the  sur- 
face. Over  these  Tertiary  beds,  which  make  the  substratum 
of  the  county,  there  are  thick  beds  of  sand,  loam  and  peb- 
bles, belonging  to  the  Lafayette  formations  and  to  the  Ozark 
and  Geneva  sands. 

Tertiary. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  Ter- 
tiary formations  though  underlying  the  whole  county,  do 
not  as  a  rule  make  the  surface,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
later  deposits  named.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  see  the  White 
Limestone  and  Claiborne  beds  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
creeks  and  rivers  where  the  overlying  sands  and  loams  have 
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been  reu^Ttd  bj  erosioiiL  The  Tertiarr  tarma&nm  vUfe 
hftfiiig  ft  ^iktnl  dip  of  2S  or  35  mikft  lo  the  fovll^  do  boI 
alvftjs  preserre  tliis  dip,  for  in  manj  places  ve  «ie  aibfe  lo 
diaeorer  nndnlatioM  or  loDs  vkich  eaoae  theoi  to  regain 
at  or  near  tha  surface,  where  vish  uniform  dip  thej  vosid 
be  rnanr  feet  faeb>v  the  surface^  This  is  veil  iIl«Btnted  in 
Genera  in  the  eaae  of  the  tvo  Tertiaiy  formalioii  eoneened 
in  ita  atroetore^ 

The  regular  normal  ooteiop  ol  the  ClaSwrmt  as  may  be 
seen  bj  the  geological  map,  lies  to  the  north  of  the  boidaa 
of  this  coontj,  jet  it  eomes  again  to  the  smfMe  tax  aosth  of 
that  and  eren  to  the  rerr  southern  limit  of  the  eovalj; 
aloi^  the  rirers  above  mentioned.  In  a  general  war  the  prea- 
en«%  of  the  White  Limestone  belov  is  indirated  by  the 
limesinks  vhich  are  common  through  most  of  the  co— li. 
Wherever  the  White  Limestone  is  exposed  it  has  been  sdb- 
jected  to  the  actionof  silicioassolnticms  vhidi  have  eomplcie 
Ij  altered  it,  so  that  it  emtains  little  or  no  limestone  but  is 
almost  oompletelv  silicified.  Soeh  for  instanee  is  the  ease 
along  Double  Bridges  Creek  and  Pea  Biver  in  the  vionitr 
of  Geneva. 

Five  or  six  miles  above  Geneva  on  Double  Bridges  the 
bed  of  the  creek  shows  a  sanilv  glaueonitic  limestone  which 
al.H/'j  makes  the  banks  up  to  5  or  6  feel  above  low  water 
mark.  Tlie  uppermost  layers  of  this  rock  contain  a  great 
numlier  of  the  shells  of  S^uff-Rn  L^kIU,  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  upper  Claiborne.  Over  this  are  a  few  feet  of  loose 
calcare^ms  earth  with  manr  fjrrfrn  shells,  evidently  the  dis- 
inte^rrated  remains  of  a  somewhat  similar  rock  to  that  just 
descriVied.  This  in  turn  is  covereil  bv  the  grav  sands  of 
the  G^rij^vji  or  Ozark  age,  which  form  all  the  level  dat  of 
the  oreek,  the  intermeiiiate  Lafayette  being  here  carried 
off  by  previourj  erosion.  In  the  banks  of  the  Pea  Biver 
ju-st  l>elow  Geneva,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Choctaw- 
hatchee,  thf-re  is  an  anal^i^^ous  eif>osure  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Clailx>me  consisting  of  the  glaueonitic  sandy  limestone 
alxive   mentioned   with   some   ledges    of  purer    yellowish 
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limestone.  About  10  feet  thickness  of  these  rocks 
may  be  seen  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  whole  being 
capped  by  the  stratum  with  the  Scutdla  Lyelli,  while  the 
lower  parts  of  the  limestone  hold  many  shells  of  Ostrea 
Johnsoni,  and  Ostrea  sdlvp/orrnis,  which  are  generally  thor- 
oughly silicified  and  much  corroded  by  the  action  of  the 
water. 

Overlying  these  Claiborne  strata  in  one  or  two  localities, 
30  to  40  feet  thickness  of  bluish  gray  calcareous  clay  may 
be  observed.  This  clay  appears  to  be  devoid  of  fossils,  and 
from  its  position  it  has  been  assigned  to  the  Jackson  or  lower 
division  of  the  White  Limestone^  for  above  it  at  the  base  of 
the  hills  a  short  distance  away  from  the  immediate  river 
banks,  the  orbitoidal  or  Vicksburg  limestone  appears  in  good 
exposures.  As  usual  in  this  section  of  the  state  these  rocks 
have  been  more  or  less  completely  silicified.  Fragments 
have  rolled  down  the  inclines  and  are  now  to  be  seen  along 
all  parts' of  the  river  banks,  but  always  in  loose  pieces, 
since  these  rocks  do  not  as  a  rule  form  the  immediate 
banks  of  the  streams,  but  occur  at  the  base  of  the  hills  a 
short  distance  back.  The  silicious  rocks  above  mentioned 
take  on  two  forms ;  in  one  condition  they  are  hard  and  com- 
pact sandstones,  in  the  other  soft,  floury,  and  easily  crum- 
bled; in  both  cases  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  original 
rock  seems  to  have  been  almost  completely  replaced  by  silica. 
That  this  replacement  is  a  surface  phenomenon  is  made 
probable  by  the  circumstance  that  in  all  parts  of  the  county, 
there  are  numerous  limesinks  and  ponds  showing  limestone 
below.  For  a  good  manj  miles  west  of  Geneva  and  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  county,  the  Claiborne  beds  with 
scutellas  and  pectens  are  exposed  in  a  thickness  of  nearly  20 
feet  in  the  banks  of  Pea  river  near  Elton,  and  the  same  beds 
are  also  seen  in  the  bottom  of  Flat  creek  on  the  road  towards 
Lakeview. 

The  topographical  features  of  this  county  aie  those  of 
the  southern  tier  of  counties  generally,  gently  undulating 
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lands,  with  numeroaa  depreBsions  formed  by  limeBinks,  in 
some  of  which  water  has  collected  forming  lakes,  ponds,  or 
swampy  places.  The  surface  is  generally  covered  by  sands 
of  the  Ozark  or  Qeneva  age ;  the  timber  is  chiefly  the  long 
leaf  pina  But  there  are  many  places  where  the  upland 
oaks  are  associated  with  the  pine,  where  the  capping  of  Qe- 
neva sands  is  not  so  thick  as  to  place  the  underlying  Lafay- 
ette too  far  below  the  surface  to  be  reached  by  the  roots  of 
the  trees. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  along  the  drainage  area 
of  Big  Creek  there  are  occasional  spots  where  the  calcareous 
clays  of  tbe  lower  part  of  the  White  Limestone  are  near 
enough  the  surface  to  affect  in  a  favorable  manner  the  qual- 
ity of  the  soils.  Also  in  the  vicinity  of  Dundee  there  are 
tracts  of  oak  and  hickory  uplands  with  the  long  leaf  pinOi 
but  as  a  rule  the  soils  are  sandy  and  the  growth  long  leaf 
pine  without  inach  admixture  of  other  growth. 

OOFFBE   COUNTY. 

Coffee  county  is  based  upon  the  strata  of  the  Tertiary 
formation,  from  the  Nanafalia  of  the  Lignitic  up  the  White 
Limestone  which  makes  a  narrow  strip  along  the  southern 
border.  The  Nanafalia  which  forms  the  upper  tier  of  town- 
ships consists  here  as  elsewhere  of  sands  and  indurated  clay- 
stones  with  the  fossil,  Oryphcea  thirsce.  The  indurated 
rock  is  the  false  buhrstone  used  everywhere  in  the  region  of 
its  occurrence  in  building  chimneys  and  pillars  of  the  houses. 
The  topography  of  the  Nanafalia  is  usually  gently  rolling, 
the  prevailing  timber  is  the  long  leaf  pine  and  the  country 
underlain  by  it  is  popularly  known  as  "rolling  piny  woods." 

The  Tuscahoma  series  of  sands  and  marl  makes  a  belt 
through  Coffee  couniy  six  or  eight  miles  wide  occupying  all 
the  second  tier  of  townships,  and  a  small  part  of  the  third. 
The  characteristic  gray  sands  which  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  indurate  at  intervals  into  rounded  bowlder-like  forms, 
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may  be  seen  in  the  banks  of  Pea  river  above  Elba  and  thence 
up  to  Cole's  bridge.  The  strip  of  country  formed  by  these 
strata  is  generally  clearly  marked  by  its  topography  and 
timber  growth.  The  prevailing  soil  is  a  reddish  clayey  loam 
which  supports  a  growth  of  short  leaf  pine  with  post  and 
Spanish  oaks.  In  places  this  uniformity  is  interrupted 
by  patches  of  more  sandy  soils  with  long  leaf  pine  as  char- 
acteristic tree,  and  generally  these  soils  are  derived  from  the 
materials  of  the  Lafayette  surface  formation. 

Just  south  of  Elba  there  is  narrow  strip  of  hilly  lands 
formed  by  the  clays  and  marls  of  the  Wood^s  Bluff  and 
HaicheUghee  formations.  This  strip  extends  across  the 
county  nearly  east  and  west  and  has  a  red  soil  with  some 
admixture  of  clay.  The  timber  upon  these  red  clay  hills 
consists  of  short  leaf  pice,  Spaaish  and  red  oaks  and  hick- 
ory, with  festoons  of  long  moss  in  the  better  spots.  At 
timf  s  the  long  leaf  piae  is  also  abundant.  These  hills  are 
very  generally  in  cultivation  and  are  productive.  In  the 
biuks  of  the  river  below  Elba  as  far  as  Churchwell's  Bridge, 
Mr.  Langdon  finds  the  Wood's  Bluff  and  Hatchetigbee  strata 
well  displayed  in  a  series  of  yellow  and  gray  sandy  clays  with 
fossiliferous  layers  at  intervals,  filled  with  the  peculiar  fossils 
of  the  Wood's  Bluff  type,  and  below  these,  laminated  gray 
clays  the  representative  of  the  Hatchetigbee  series.  These 
exposures  are  described  in  the  article  which  Mr.  Langdon 
contributes  to  this  report  and  need  not  be  repeated  here  in 
detail.  At  Eimmey's  Mill  about  6  miles  below  Elba,  the  same 
Wood's  Bluff  beds  may  be  seen,  where  they  consist  of  bluish 
clays  alternating  with  beds  of  greensand  marl  containing 
the  Wood's  Bluff  bhells.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
the  Tertiary  formations  do  not  so  directly  influence  the  soils 
and  topography  as  they  do  further  west,  for  the  reason  that 
here  there  is  a  greater  prevalence  and  thickness  of  the  sands 
of  overlying  formations  than  there.  While  the  Wood's  Bluff 
and  Hatchetigbee  formations  in  Choctaw,  Clarke,  and  Mon- 
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roe,  form  very  charaoteristio  lime  hills,  i  e.  olay  hills  strongly 
marled  by  the  Wood's  BlafF  beds,  farther  east  this  character 
is  almost  lost,  but  by  oarefal  examination  the  oontionity  has 
been  traced  across  to  the  Ohattahoochee.  We  see,  however, 
east  of  Butler  county  none  of  the  clay  hills  proper,  but  in- 
stead a  hilly  region  with  red  clayey  sand  soils.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  marl  is,  however,  felt  to  the  Georgia  border  and 
is  indicated  by  the  draping  of  long  moss  on  the  trees. 

To  the  southward  of  the  narrow  hilly  streak  we  come  upon 
the  territory  underlaid  by  the  strata  of  the  lower  Claiborne 
or  Buhrstone.  These  being  as  a  rule  sandy  do  not  influence 
the  soil  for  good,  and  the  whole  region  is  a  pine  forest,  now 
sadly  stripped.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  crossed  i(  going  from 
Geneva  to  Elba,  without  passing  a  human  habitotion ;  now 
it  is  pretty  generally  settled  up.  This  refers  to  Hie  ridge 
road  between  Double  Bridges  and  Pea  river,  for  even  fifteen 
years  ago  there  were  many  good  farms  lying  in  the  vicinities 
of  the  river  and  creek.  The  Buhrstone  strata  make  little  if 
any  show  upon  the  surface,  but  in  the  river  banks  they  crop 
out  for  many  miles  below  Churchwell's  Bridge  as  shown  by 
Mr.  Langdon.  The  indurated  claystones  characteristic  of 
this  formation  occur  in  the  river  banks  in  the  form  of  ledges 
15  to  20  feet  thick,  alternating  with  yellowish  glauconitic 
and  calcareous  sands. 

Near  the  border  of  Geneva  county  the  Buhrstone  series  is 
succeeded  by  the  strata  of  the  upper  Claiborne  or  Claiborne 
proper y  yellowish  calcareous  sands  and  gray  calcareous  clays 
containing  the  characteristic  fossils,  chief  among  which  is  an 
oyster,  Ostrea  sell  (vf or  mis.  By  reason  of  an  undulation  of  the 
Tertiary  strata  here,  these  Claiborne  beds  do  not  sink  per- 
manently below  the  surface  till  below  the  Florida  line,  being 
well  exposed  in  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Geneva,  and  pre- 
sumably all  through  Geneva  county.  The  Claiborne  beds, 
like  the  Buhrstone,  do  not  make  themselves  felt  in  the  soils 
nor  in  the  topography,  principally  because  of  the  mantle  of 
sands  overlying  all  the  Tertiaries  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
state,  and  to  which  reference  will  be  made  below.    In  the 
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lower  edge  of  Coffee  there  are  patches  of  the  *St,  Stephens  or 
.  Vicksburg  White  Limestone  occurring  at  elevated  points  in 
the  latitude  where  the  Claiborne  beds  are  seen  outcropping 
in  the  banks  of  the  creek  and  river.  In  a  word  we  have  in 
the  lowermost  border  of  Coffee  the  beginning  of  the  condi- 
tions which  hold  entirely  through  Geneva  county. 

The  Lafayette  sands  and  red  loam  occur  at  intervals  over 
the  county  covering  the  Tertiary  substratum.  In  this  part 
of  the  state  this  formation  is  inclined  to  be  rather  more 
sandy  in  its  nature  and  more  micaceous  than  further  towards 
the  west.  In  many  parts,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
county,  it  is  in  turn  covered  by  sands  of  a  later  age,  viz.,  the 
Ozark  or  Geneva  sands.  A  part,  if  not  all  of  the  Buhrstone 
terrace,  is  thus  doubly  covered.  Where  the  Ozark  sands 
are  untempered  by  mixtures  either  with  the  Lafayette  or 
with  the  underlying  Tertiary  formations,  they  form  soils  of 
little  promise  or  possibility,  which  support  a  growth  of  the 
barren  oaks  and  stunted  long  leaf  pine.  All  the  valuable 
pine  timber  has  for  its  favorite  soil  the  sands  and  loams  of 
the  Lafayette.  To  recapitulate  concerning  the  soils  of  Cof- 
fee, the  northern  row  of  townships  form  rolling  piny  woods, 
with  the  Nanafalia  sands  and  the  overlying  Lafayette  sands 
for  their  basis.  Below  that  the  belt  lying  to  the  north  of 
Elba  with  its  red  sandy  soils  and  short  leaf  pine  and  upland 
oaks.  Then  the  red  hills  of  the  narrow  belt  below  Elba, 
succeeded  by  the  level  or  gently  undulating  pine  lands  of 
the  Buhrstone,  and  in  the  extreme  south,  an  occasional  out- 
crop of  the  St.  Stephens  limestone,  in  all  this  section  of  the 
state,  now  completely  silicified. 

Of  useful  materials  to  be  derived  from  the  geological  form- 
ations in  Coffee  there  are  few.  The  false  Buhrstone  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  is  used  for  building  purposes, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  true  Buhrstone  where  it 
exists  in  beds  of  suflScient  thickness,  and  easily  accessible. 
I  have,  however,  not  noticed  any  use  made  of  it  in  Coffee 
county.  The  silicified  St.  Stephens  limestone,  which  is  also 
called  Buhrstone,  has  been  made  into  millstones  in  some 
sections,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  aware,  in  this  county. 
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COVINGTON  COUNTY. 

By  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  Covington  is  divided 
nearly  equally  between  the  Claiborne  and  Bahrstone  on  the 
north  and  the  St  Stephens  White  Limestone  on  the  south, 
although  narrow  strips  of  other  formations  are  added,  viz., 
the  Hatchetigbee  and  Wood's  Bluff  in  the  extreme  north  and 
the  Grand  Gulf  in  the  extreme  south.  None  of  these  Terti- 
ary formations,  however,  make  mnoh  show  on  the  surface, 
which  is  occupied  almost  universally  by  the  materials  of  the 
Lafayette.  The  Tertiary  outcrops  are  therefore  confined  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  water  courses  and  to  places  from  which 
the  overlying  Lafayette  has  been  denuded. 

The  Hatchetigbee  and  Wood^a  i92tf^  divisions  of  the  Lignitic 
occur  along  the  northern  border  of  Covington,  especially 
where  the  sands  of  the  Lafayette  have  been  thinned  or  re- 
moved. They  may  be  recognized  by  the  prevalence  of  cal- 
careous clay  soils  and  a  better  class  of  timber  growth,  oaks 
and  hickories  mingled  with  the  long  leaf  pine.  This  forms 
a  continuation  of  what  is  known  as  Oakev  Streak  in  Butler 
county. 

To  the  southward  of  this  northern  border  of  the  Lignitic  the 
country  for  eight  or  ten  miles  is  underlaid  by  the  strata  of 
the  Buhrstone  or  Claihorm^  neither  of  which,  however,  oc- 
curs very  generally  upon  the  surface. 

Many  outcrops  of  the  Buhrstone  have  been  noted  by  Mr. 
Langdon  in  the  article  contributed  by  him,  especially  along 
Conecuh  river  from  near  Hamptonville  down  to  Bullock's 
Bridge.  A  short  distance  below  the  last  named  locality  Mr. 
Langdon  describes  an  outcrop  of  the  Claiborne  shell-bearing 
formation.  In  this  northern  half  of  the  county  the  topography 
is  rather  more  broken  than  in  the  lower  and  there  is  a 
greater  prevalence  of  oaks  and  other  hard  woods  among  the 
pines.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  Covington  east  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  thence  towards  Andalusia  the  road  passes  for  some 
distance  along  a  high  pine  ridge  with  very  sandy  soil,  the 
topography  being  due  to  the  underlying  Buhrstone.     East 
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of  Andalusia  towards  Churchwell's  Bridge  below  Elba,  the 
country  for  ten  miles  is  hilly  and  broken  but  timbered  with 
Spanish  and  post  oaks  along  with  the  long  leaf  pine ;  the 
soil  being  a  dark  reddish  loam  with  considerable  admixture 
of  clay.  Thence  to  eastern  border  of  the  county  the  lands 
are  mainly  level  or  gently  rolling  piny  woods.  This  is 
along  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  territory  underlaid  by  the 
Buhrstone.  West  of  Andalusia  the  country  is  undulating 
for  some  miles,  then  descends  towards  the  river,  beyond 
which  it  is  again  elevated  rolling  piny  woods  with  little  or 
no  undergrowth.  To  the  northeast  of  Loango,  about  S.  2, 
T.  4,  R  14,  and  thence  to  S.  38  of  the  township  above  it,  the 
road  passes  over  a  very  broken,  almost  precipitous  country 
with  very  little  long  leaf  pine,  but  with  short  leaf  pine  and 
the  upland  oaks  as  characteristics.  An  overlap  of  the  Grand 
Gulf  sandy  clays  is  recorded  here  both  by  Mr.  Langdon  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  an  inspection  of  the  map  will  show  a 
northward  extension  of  the  St.  Stephens  also  up  on  the  divide 
between  the  Conecuh  and  Pigeon  creek. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  county  which  is  underlaid  by  the 
SL  Stephens  and  the  Grand  Ovlf,  the  surface  is  gently  un- 
dulating or  rolling,  and  the  forest  generally  of  long  leaf 
pine.  The  limestone  rarely  shows  at  the  surface  but  its 
presence  is  known  by  the  occurrence  of  limesinks  which  in 
places  are  filled  with  water  and  form  ponds  and  lakes,  the 
most  notable  of  these  in  the  county  is  McDade's  Pond  which 
lies  on  the  border  of  the  county  with  Florida.  The  natural 
drainage  of  this  lake  is  into  Pond  creek  towards  the  south, 
but  a  canal  has  been  cut  near  Lakeview  by  which  the  waters 
of  the  pond  have  been  led  northward  into  a  tributary  of 
Comer  creek;  this  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Mr.  Hughes' 
mill. 

Exposures  of  the  strata  of  the  White  Limestone  may  be 
seen  at  many  points  where  the  Lafayette  sands  have  been 
removed  by  erosion,  as,  for  instance,  along  the  tributary 
streams  of  Conecuh  and  Yellow  Bivers.  Mr.  Langdon  has 
described  one  such  occurrence  near  Loango,  in  the  lower 
44 
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part  of  T.  5,  R.  14,  which  shows,  however,  nothing  of  partio- 
nlar  interest  The  same  strata  form  the  banks  of  Coneoah 
River,  just  above  Mason,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
river  the  level  piny  woods  between  Mason  and  Rome  show 
manj  limesinka  and  ponds  indicating  the  presence  of  the 
limestone  below.  Near  the  confluence  of  Five  Runs  and 
Yellow  River  there  are  numerous  exposures  of  this  forma- 
tion. At  the  bridge  over  Five  Runs  we  see  some  20  feet  of 
the  calcareous  days  and  argillaceons  limestones,  with  abun- 
dance of  fossils,  which  are  chiefly  pecttiie  and  orbHoiites.  At 
the  bridge  over  Yellow  River,  in  the  nort'jwesteru  corner  of 
township  1,  range  16,  very  similar  strata  are  exposed  in  the 
river  bank,  and  Mr.  Watkins  rejmrfs  the  finding  of  bones, 
probably  of  the  ZctigJotlon,  at  the  same  place. 

In  section  5  of  the  same  township  and  range,  there  is  a 
fine  limestone  spring  gushing  out  from  below  the  limestone 
ledge.  This  spring  furnishes  the  supply  for  the  mill  of  Mr. 
Watkins,  and  runs  off  in  a  stream  of  very  cwnaiderable  size. 
In  the  two  lower  tiers  of  townships  in  Covington  the  Ozark 
or  Conecuh  sands  have  been  spread  over  all  the  Tertiary 
rocks  and  form  the  surface  generally  all  across  the  county, 
except  along  some  of  the  more  elevated  divides,  as  below 
shown.  The  timber  in  all  this  region  is  the  long  leaf  pine, 
with  very  little  admixture  of  other  trees;  the  soils  are 
sandy  and  the  habitations  of  men  few  and  far  between,  es- 
pecially along  the  high  roads  which  follow  the  low  uplands. 
About  eight  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Lakeview  the  divide 
between  the  waters  of  Yellow  River  and  Pea  River  is  a  low 
ridge  some  50  or  60  feet  elevated  above  the  water  courses. 
This  ridge  has  for  its  surface  soil  and  for  subsoil  the  red, 
sandy  loam  of  the  Lafayette  formation,  and  much  oak  and 
hickory  along  with  the  long  leaf  pine.  This  oak  upland  re- 
gion is  two  or  three  miles  across.  On  descending  towards 
the  west  the  piny  woods  set  in  again,  and  the  oaks  disap- 
pear, except  the  black  jack,  and  the  Ozark  sands  again 
form  the  surface,  as  they  do  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county. 
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The  extreme  southwestern  comer  of  Covington  is  proba- 
bly underlaid  by  the  strata  of  the  Grand  Gulf,  though  none 
of  these  strata  have  been  actually  seen  further  east  than 
Boberts,  on  the  Conecuh.  They  would,  however,  escape  ob- 
servation except  along  the  water  courses,  where  the  condi- 
tions were  specially  favorable,  and  they  exercise  no  influence 
upon  either  the  soils  or  the  topography,  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  two  surface  formations — the  Lafayette  and  the 
Ozark  sands ;  the  latter  in  the  lower  tracts,  and  the  former 
over  the  divides  fifty  or  sixty  feet  elevated  above  the  water 
courses. 

Soils. — From  what  has  been  said,  the  distribution  of  the 
soil  varieties  may  be  inferred.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  soils  are  from  the  materials  of  the  Lafayette,  except  in 
the  southern  part,  where  the  Ozark  sands  make  their  con- 
tribution. In  the  extreme  north  the  Lafayette  sands  and 
loams  are  tempered  by  admixtures  with  the  clayey  strata  of 
the  Lignitic ;  but  this  admixture  occurs  only  in  spots  where 
denudation  has  exposed  the  underlying  strata.  The  terri- 
tory underlaid  by  the  Claiborne  and  Buhrstone  is  a  rolling, 
upland  country  generally,  timbered  with  oak,  hickory  and 
pine,  and  contains  much  very  fair  land.  Such  is  the  coun- 
try traversed,  for  instance,  between  Elba  and  Fairford.  The 
soils  over  the  rest  of  the  county,  towards  the  south,  are  dis- 
posed to  be  more  sandy,  with  a  timber  more  exclusively  of 
long  leaf  pine,  and  particularly  at  moderately  low  levels 
along  the  southern  border,  where  the  Ozark  sands  prevail. 
Even  in  this  section  the  divides  and  more  elevated  ridges, 
being  above  the  level  attained  by  the  sands  above  named, 
have  the  red  loam  and  other  strata  of  the  Lafayette  at  the 
surface  and  are  responsible  for  the  soils. 

Forests  of  excellent  pine  timber  cover  very  large  areas  in 
Covington,  but  the  inaccessibility  has  interfered  with  its 
utilization.  The  opening  of  the  railroad  from  Troy  to  Brew- 
ton  will  make  available  much  of  this  timber. 

The  tise/ul  prodticts  from  the  geological  formations  are  not 
numerous.    The  Lafayette  furnishes  sand  and  gravel  for  va- 
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rions  purposes,  and  also  some  rongh,  fermginoas  sandstones 
which  may  be  utilized  in  building.  Clays,  also,  for  brick 
making,  are  to  be  had  in  the  same  formation.  The  Buhr- 
stone  and  the  Si  Stephens  Limestone  yield  a  rock  which 
has,  in  places,  been  much  used  in  the  building  of  chimneys, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  soft  limestone  of  the  latter 
formation,  which  furnishes  the  material  for  the  chimneys 
through  all  the  region  of  its  occurrence.  In  the  Claiborne, 
as  well  as  in  the  St  Stephens,  there  are  shell  marls  that 
might  be  used  with  great  profit  upon  the  lands,  though  they 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  contain  any  considerable  quantity  of  phos- 
phate, and  their  value  would  be  dependent,  almost  solely, 
upon  the  lime  which  they  carry.  Bold  springs  of  clear,  blue 
limestone  water  issue  from  below  the  bluffis  of  the  limestone 
in  many  places. 

ESCAMBIA  COUNTY. 
(L.  C.  J.) 

Tertiary. — There  can  be  no  doubt,  all  of  this  county,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  extreme  northeast,  on  Sepulgah  Eiver 
and  Bottle  Creek,  with  a  little  on  Cedar  Creek  and  in  the  fork 
of  Conecuh  Kiver,  is  to  be  included  in  the  Grand  Gidf  ter- 
race. It  becomes  exceedingly  interesting  to  watch  the  indi- 
cations in  the  northern  part  of  this  county,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Conecuh,  as  they  change  first  in  favor  of  Eocene 
Marls,  and  then  declare  the  prevalency  of  these  intractable, 
clayey  sands.  On  Burnt  Corn  Creek,  on  Juniper  and  on 
Murder  Creek  almost  to  Brewton,  there  are  ponds  and  cir- 
cular depressions  in  the  piny  woods  indicative  of  a  lime 
formation  at  no  great  depth  beneath.  A  moderate  depth 
may  be  one  hundred  feet ;  and  if  it  indicates  the  near  pres- 
ence of  calcareous  marls,  in  which  underground  rivers  may 
exist,  to  account  for  the  sinks,  it  also  as  clearly  announces 
the  presence  of  a  tough,  overlying  rock  or  clay  formation, 
capable  of  checking  the  depression  and  holding  the  rain  wa- 
ters. The  Lafayette  could  not  do  this,  and  all  of  the  expos- 
ures go  to  show  that  its  development  in  this  region  is  but 
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moderate.  The  Grand  Gulf,  we  have  seen,  therefore,  in  the 
northwest  comer,  coming  into  the  county  from  Baldwin* 
Monroe  and  Conecuh,  must  be  regarded  as  the  main  builder 
of  this  county.  As  it  first  crops  out  in  Baldwin  county,  on 
the  border,  it  has  been  described  under  the  head  of  that 
county.  A  little  farther  eastward  it  takes  another  phase. 
The  lands  begin  to  lie  lower  and  many  ponds  are  developed; 
a  little  more  sand  covers  the  surface  and  spots  become  ca- 
pable of  cultivation.  At  Steadman's,  on  "Pack's  Springs," 
there  are  considerable  settlements.  But  these  are  separated 
by  wide  strips  of  low  slashes  and  savannas,  indicating  the 
near  presence  of  underlying  clays. 

On  the  Escambia  Biver  it  is  probable  that  a  careful 
search  would  discover  many  exposures,  but  the  uneducated 
eyes  of  the  average  citizen  have  not  remaked  such  things, 
and  the  travelling  geologist  may  not  have  time  to  search  for 
them.  As  it  is,  the  most  important  discoveries  are  often 
lighted  upon  unexpectedly,  without  previous  information 
from  the  inhabitants.  An  instance  was  the  happening  on 
the  "Big  Cut"  west  of  Flomaton.  Here,  beneath  a  moder-" 
ate  thickness  of  the  Lafayette,  are  20  feet  or  more  of  these 
clays.  According  to  the  best  judgment  to  be  formed  from 
an  isolated  group  without  fossils,  it  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Pascagoula  formation.  And  no  other  interpretation  can  be 
given  of  the  extensive  tract  of  fine  red  lands  northward  of 
this,  at  Canoe  Station,  and  some  of  it  northeast  of  Williams, 
but  that  it  is  an  overlap  of  the  Pascagoula.  On  Escambia 
Creek,  or  the  Little  Escambia,  farther  east,  the  deposits  of 
the  Lafayette  and  gravel  be  come  deeper,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  Railroad  cuts  not  so  decided. 

Pollard,  upon  Conecuh,  is  located  on  a  "Second  Bottom" 
terrace,  only  80  feet  above  tidewater,  but  the  underlying 
formation  is  Pascagoula  or  Hattiesburg  Grand  Gulf,  and 
was  probably  much  degraded  before  the  newer  deposits  were 
laid  down.  The  most  interesting  fact  to  notice  is  success  in 
boring  for  water.  At  70  feet  a  flowing  head  was  struck  with 
a  pressure  capable  of  forcing  the  fountain  30  feet  above  the 
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well  expose  Lafayette  structure  at  places.  At  Williams 
Station  wells  60  feet  obtain  water  in  gravel  The  E.  R  pro- 
file gives  the  elevations  at  Williams,  297  feet,  at  Canoe,  302 
feet,  and  at  another  deep  cut  further  east,  301  feet.  Hills 
in  the  vicinity  of  Canoe  are  considerably  higher.  All  this 
ridge  between  Perdido  Bay  and  Escambia  Biver  and  Bay  is 
a  repetition  of  the  ridge  of  the  middle  of  Baldwin  county. 
The  elevations  are  not  quite  so  high,  and  it  does  not  reach 
quite  as  far  south,  but  it  does  extend  southward  to  within 
three  miles  of  Pensacola.  The  L.  and  N.  R  B.  Branch  pass- 
ing over  the  edge  of  it,  still  find  elevations,  at  Flomaton  96 
feet,  at  Cantonment  171  feet,  at  Pine*  Orchard  156  feet,  at 

Bowes  (last  above  Pensacola)  119  feet,  and  at  Pensacola,  at 
upper  end  of  town,  it  is  30  feet. 

Second  Bottom. — This  formation  is  not  extensively  found 
in  Escambia.  Alluvial  deposits  are  too  insignificant  to 
mention.  Though  moderate  in  amount,  the  '^Second  Bot- 
toms" are  important  in  agriculture  because  sustaining  a 
large  part  of  this  industry ;  it  has  or  had  once  the  largest 
pine  timber  of  the  long  leaf  species  (P.  Australis) ;  it  is 
under  this  by  means  of  wells  that  the  Grand  Gulf  clays  are 
so  easily  discovered  ;  it  is  has  been  to  us  therefore  import- 
ant geologically.  Second  Bottoms  are  generally  well  devel- 
oped on  both  the  Escambias,  on  Burnt  Com,  and  on  Mur- 
der Creek,  as  on  all  the  larger  water  courses ;  and  on  Con- 
ecuh are  thought  to  extend  through  the  county,  and  into 
Florida  to  Escambia  Bay  and  to  Pensacola  City.  The  third 
bench  or  Ozark  Sands  (i.  e.  Columbian)  is  more  extensively 
spread  out  than  the  second  terrace,  and  exceeds  in  sterility. 

WASHINGTON    COUNTY. 
(£.  A.  S.  A  L.  C.  J.) 

The  northeastern  corner  of  Washington  county  is  occu- 
pied by  the  strata  of  the  lower  Tertiary  or  Eocene  forma- 
tion, including  the  White  Limesione^  Claiborne,  BurJistone, 
and  Hatchetigl)ee  divisions.  This  variety  is  brought  about 
by  the  circumstance  that  an  anticlinal  uplift  of  the  strata 
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acteristic  of  it  This  rock  which  exhibits  many  varieties 
furnishes  the  material  for  the  chimneys  and  pillars  of  houses 
in  all  the  region  of  its  occurrence  in  this  and  adjoining 
states.  The  rock  does  not  make  its  appearance  at  the  sur- 
face except  where  the  uplands  break  off  towards  the  water- 
courses, for  the  reason  that  it  is  elsewhere  covered  by  con- 
siderable depth  of  sands  and  other  materials  of  the  La- 
fayette. 

The  belt  of  lime  hills  extends  from  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  county  by  Old  Washington  C.  H.,  Koenton,  and 
St  Stephens  to  the  river  and  beyond,  the  road  from  Milry 
to  St  Stephens  following  about  along  its  lower  or  southern 
border.  The  belt  is  some  four  or  five  miles  across,  and  in- 
cludes some  of  the  best  farming  lands  of  the  county.  Its 
characteristic  soils  are,  (1)  a  loose  black  loam  called  ''shell 
prairie"  soil,  timbered  with  dogwood,  black  and  white  oaks, 
sweet  gum,  ash,  short  leaf  pine  and  buckeye.  This  is  a  soil 
very  easy  of  tillage  and  very  fertile,  but  unfortunately  not 
very  abundant  At  the  other  extreme  is  (2)  a  stiff  calcare- 
ous clay,  black  when  mixed  with  vegetable  matter,  fertile 
but  not  so  easy  of  cultivation.  Intermixtures  of  this  resid- 
ual clay  with  the  red  loams  of  the  overlying  Lafayette  give 
(3)  stiff  yellowish  or  mahogany  colored  soils  in  most  respects 
similar  to  the  post  oak  prairie  soils  of  the  regions  further 
north ;  it  is  very  productive  but  somewhat  difficult  of  culti- 
vation. Throughout  this  which  we  may  call  the  lime  hills 
or  prairie  belt,  we  find  many  interruptions  of  the  character- 
istic soils  of  the  formation ;  for  in  places  the  sandy  pine 
lands  extend  almost  entirely  across  the  belt  especially  along 
the  high  divides  where  the  Lafayette  which  is  the  producer 
of  the  sandy  soils  has  been  least  effected  by  erosion.  On 
the  other  hand  long  narrow  strips  of  prairie  lands  extend 
for  miles  out  into  the  piny  woods  along  some  of  the  streams, 
and  everywhere  the  prairie  or  calcareous  soils  are  inter- 
spersed with  the  sandy  soils  derived  from  the  Lafayette 
mantle  which  has  at  one  time  covered  the  entire  face  of  the 
county.  The  Lafayette  therefore  furnishes  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  soils  of  Washington,  and  among 
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Grosses  thai  part  of  the  oonnfy  m  a  northwest  soatheast 
direction  bringing  the  Hatchetigbee  clays  to  the  snr&ce 
along  the  central  line  of  ike  nplifi  This  passes  dizectlj 
through  Bladen  Springs  which  have  their  source  in  these 
strata.  From  this  uplift  the  lower  Tertiary  beds  dip  away 
towards  the  southwest,  the  Hatchetigbee  clays  being  in  the 
extreme  northeast  comer  of  thd  county  and  exhibiting  a 
good  face  at  the  bluff  of  that  name  on  the.  Tombigbee 
Biver.  Next,  towards  the  southwest^  follows  an  outcrop  of 
the  Buhrstone  which  makes  the  rocky  pine  clad  hills  ^'chalk 
hills*'  about  Bescuaville  and  southeastward.  ^  The  Olaibome 
proper  does  not  show  much  on  the  i»irfaoe  except  where  its 
calcareous  strata  are  mingled  with  the  red  loams  of  the  pine 
hills  when  we  have  the  so-cdUed  *'piny  woods  prairies."  A 
good  outcrop  of  the  Glaibome  shell  marl  occurs  along  the 
Bladen  Springs  and  St  Stephens  road  in  section  29,  T.  8  N. 
B.  2  W.  The  country  under  which  this  divisicm  of  tiie 
Olaibome  is  found  may  be  described  as  pine  uplands  with 
oak  and  hickory,  very  lair  lands  and  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  rather  poor  pine  hills  of  the  Buhrstone.  Both  of  these 
diyisions  occupy  strips  two  or  three  miles  across.  Next 
follows  the  territory  of  the  St  Stephens  limestone.  Where 
this  rock  underlies,  its  influence  is  generally  to  be  seen 
upon  the  surface,  either  in  the  presence  of  lime  sinks  or  in 
the  calcareous  soils.  The  lower  part  of  the  St  Stephens 
and  consequently  that  part  which  comes  to  the  surface 
furthest  north,  is  a  clayey  limestone  which  in  disintegrating 
yields  a  stiff  calcareous  clay  soil  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Cane  Brake  prairies  further  northwards.  Where  these 
strata  lie  nearly  flat,  they  give  rise  to  level  prairies, 
especially  where  not  much  cut  up  by  erosion,  but  where 
erosion  has  been  more  active  they  form  the  "lime  hills"  of 
this  section,  steep  bluffy  hills  with  stiff  calcareous  clay  soils, 
exceedingly  fertile  but  generally  badly  cut  up  by  washes. 
The  upper  layers  of  the  St  Stephens  are  made  by  what  has 
been  called  the  orbitoidal  limestone  from  the  presence  of  a 
flat-coin  shaped  shell  the  Orhitoides  Mantelli  which  is  char- 
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acteristic  of  it  This  rock  which  exhibits  many  varieties 
furnishes  the  material  for  the  chimneys  and  pillars  of  houses 
in  all  the  region  of  its  occurrence  in  this  and  adjoining 
states.  The  rock  does  not  make  its  appearance  at  the  sur- 
face except  where  the  uplands  break  off  towards  the  water- 
courses, for  the  reason  that  it  is  elsewhere  covered  by  con- 
siderable depth  of  sands  and  other  materials  of  the  La- 
fayette. 

The  belt  of  lime  hills  extends  from  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  county  by  Old  Washington  C.  H.,  Koenton,  and 
St  Stephens  to  the  river  and  beyond,  the  road  from  Milry 
to  St  Stephens  following  about  along  its  lower  or  southern 
border.  The  belt  is  some  four  or  five  miles  across,  and  in- 
cludes some  of  the  best  farming  lands  of  the  county.  Its 
characteristic  soils  are,  (1)  a  loose  black  loam  called  ''shell 
prairie"  soil,  timbered  with  dogwood,  black  and  white  oaks, 
sweet  gum,  ash,  short  leaf  pine  and  buckeye.  This  is  a  soil 
very  easy  of  tillage  and  very  fertile,  but  unfortunately  not 
very  abundant  At  the  other  extreme  is  (2)  a  stiff  calcare- 
ous clay,  black  when  mixed  with  vegetable  matter,  fertile 
but  not  so  easy  of  cultivation.  Intermixtures  of  this  resid- 
ual clay  with  the  red  loams  of  the  overlying  Lafayette  give 
(3)  stiff  yellowish  or  mahogany  colored  soils  in  most  respects 
similar  to  the  post  oak  prairie  soils  of  the  regions  further 
north ;  it  is  very  productive  but  somewhat  difficult  of  culti- 
vation. Throughout  this  which  we  may  call  the  lime  hills 
or  prairie  belt,  we  find  many  interruptions  of  the  character- 
istic soils  of  the  formation ;  for  in  places  the  sandy  pine 
lands  extend  almost  entirely  across  the  belt  especially  along 
the  high  divides  where  the  Lafayette  which  is  the  producer 
of  the  sandy  soils  has  been  least  effected  by  erosion.  On 
the  other  hand  long  narrow  strips  of  prairie  lands  extend 
for  miles  out  into  the  piny  woods  along  some  of  the  streams, 
and  everywhere  the  prairie  or  calcareous  soils  are  inter- 
spersed with  the  sandy  soils  derived  from  the  Lafayette 
mantle  which  has  at  one  time  covered  the  entire  face  of  the 
county.  The  Lafayette  therefore  furnishes  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  soils  of  Washington,  and  among 
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Section  0/  new  veU  dug  ime-ftnatk  of  a  miU  v>eittif  the  ^ri»g  iHttiUag 
Springi)  at  the  aeftool  houu  inekargt  if  Dr.  Hammerlin  and  fmmi»ked 
bjf  him  wUh  the  tpedment  exhUrited  a$  tared. 

1.  Oi«y  Mtndy  soil  and  lub-aoll  of  tbe  biU  9  taut. 

2.  Mottled  sandf  olttj,  poaaiblr  Larayttte,  but'  ntbei  too  compact 

forthat IS  feat. 

8.    Y«Uow  unds  with  oebre  and  olay  TOMinbling  nuuij  beds  of  I«- 

fayatte 10  feet. 

4.    Blue  clayey  sands,  lik«  many  lectioM  of  Grand  Onlt,  with  mod  at 

baao 12tol6fB«k. 

6.    Hard,  flrm  quartzitle  looking  sand,  wbltiah  or  graj .  .8  to  10  Int 

8.    Looaer  sanda,  whitish,  with  water,  only  pciMti;at«d..  ..^.^.Sttflt 

Water  .of  taste  decidedly  mineral,  like  other  Qraad  QaU 

wells,  bat  not  by  uy  means  as  strong  as  at  the  "Btg  8priii|^  en 

'  tiie  creek,  which  la  00  to  100  feet  lower. 

Tbem  are  other  outcrops  in  this  county  of  Grand  Golf 
rooks.  One  of  these  to  be  msoLioued  is  at  tlie  head  of 
Little  Boabst  Creek,  section  2L  or  22,  towsbip  7  or  6,  range 
2  vest  In  this  vicinity  is  also  a  alrong  Chalybeate  spring 
St  Mr.  John  Biohardson's,  the  picmeer  and  patriarch  of  the 
region.  This  is  Sea  33,  T.  6,  N.,  R.  2,  W.  Another 
bed  of  the  sandy  argillaceous  rock  ia  on  Bilbo's  Greek 
farther  south  and  east,  where  there  has  been  oonBiderable 
erosion. 

On  the  banks  of  these  creeks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cross- 
ings of  the  St.  Stephens  road  from  Mobile,  the  only  expo- 
snres  showed  the  stratified  gray  clays,  resembling  the  fiat- 
tiesbarg  phase  of  the  Grand  Gulf  formation,  or  more  nearly 
the  Fascagoala,  bat  withoat  fossils.  The  only  other  outcrop 
observed  of  this  stone,  and  the  only  one  in  the  region  of  tbe 
west  drainage,  is  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  county  on  the 
road  between  Escatawpa  Station  and  State  line,  and  ten 
miles  south  of  tbe  latter.  This  is  the  very  backbone  of  the 
ridge  between  Escatawpa  River  and  Chickasawhay.  The 
very  top  is  Lafayette  deep  and  white,  the  quarry  of  the  rock 
being  located  in  washed  below  tbe  summit  At  a  church  on 
the  road  tbe  material,  it  is  scarcely  stone,  has  been  used  for 
onderpiimiog  and  enclosoxeB  for  graveB. 
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The  soils  of  lower  WashiDgtoD,  as  might  be  expected  from 
such  geological  coDstitueots  and  structure,  are  remarkably 
thin.  Even  where  they  lie  well,  as  on  the  elevated  plains, 
they  are  too  sandy  or  too  wet  on  account  of  the  tough  clay, 
or  are  deficient  in  some  principle  necessary  to  render  agri- 
culture profitable.  This  is  the  general  condition.  Yet  there 
are  many  spots  of  fertile  land,  and  it  is  considered  that  all 
the  '^Second  Bottoms,^^  both  of  Tombigbee  and  the  larger 
creeks  are  equal  to  similar  lands  anywhere  in  these  southern 
counties.  North  of  the  mouth  of  Basset  the  Second  Bottom 
bench,  or  terrace  lands,  are  of  higher  grade.  Perhaps  there 
is  more  lime  in  the  soil.  It  is  not  far  from  where  the 
road  from  St  Stephens  to  Jackson  strikes  the  bench  lands, 
on  the  escarpments  next  the  river  that  Yicksburg  Orbitoidal 
limestone  is  quarried  for  chimneys. 

Towards  the  western  portion  of  the  county  there  are  many 
clearings  on  the  head  waters  of  Escatawpa  River.  The  lands 
generally  lie  well,  and  though  sandy  seem  to  produce  remu- 
nerative cropa  However  there  can  be  no  just  appreciation 
of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  a  county,  where  all  the 
skill  and  energy  of  the  people  are  invested  in  the  primitive 
forest.  The  principal  business  of  the  county  is  to  destroy 
the  forest.  Every  creek  and  branch  that  at  high  water  can 
float  a  log  is  utilized  for  'hogging;''  and  where  the  timber  is 
too  far  from  the  water,  or  from  a  railroad,  the  people  engage 
in  "turpentiniug."  (The  destruction  must  go  on,)  The 
waste  from  "boxing"  is  greater  than  from  "logging;"  for  in 
getting  out  timber  for  the  mills  the  small  trees  are  spared 
and  may  benefit  another  generation ;  but  in  the  process  for 
obtaining  the  turpentine  trees  of  all  sizes  are  attacked; 
all  die  together,  all  get  burnt  up  together.  There  is  one 
spot  not  to  be  omitted  from  mention  of  the  soils  of  Wash- 
ington, which  has  no  exact  counterpart,  so  far  as  known,  in 
the  state.  It  would  be  a  geological  curiosity  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  in  Mississippi,  within  the  Grand  Qulf  terraces, 


tbere  are  a  Urn  Wat  it     Thia 

fliraice.  bat  doea  Dot  help  BMcfc  Id 

Ob  the  alase  line  and  St  SfafiheM  road  abofie  the 

Little  Baaaet  Creek  ia  m^Uam  21  a&d  22.  aa 

T.  «L  5.  of  K  2  W^  are  aemal  Inadred  aoea  cf 

oak  aftd  biekan  lands,  loeillj  knova  a 

Bat  the  peofjle  ako  eall  the  big  ncfca  of 

Mentioned  abite;  which  lieeaal 

of  thia  tfaet  HaM  ndkn     Theae  hilla 

hare  ia  part  been  dearKL  and  are  aaid  to 

Tliia  ia  the  onlj  apptwfiaiatinn  tuwaida  nd  aoil 

tbe  eomitT  aonth  of  Sinta  Boffne.     The  mnajunaita  off  thai 

tiact  lefcmed  to  in  MtaaiaBippL  are  let:  Oae  in  f^ni^liai 

eonxitj  and  Jonea.  on  the  road  froai  EDiatille  toBatU, 

after  croaaing  Leaf  Biver  bridge;  2d,  another  mate  eonal- 

enUe  in  Perrj  ooontf «  north  of  Aa^gnrta,  on  the  vaian  cf 

Talahala:  31,  there  are  otheia  in  Marion  and 

meotianed  bj  Dr.  HilgmnL     He  explains  ihi 

bj  a  ST^ppQsition  of    some  old  freafavater  ponJs  in  vhieh 

are  prob&blv  left  the  remaixis  of  shell  prodinzkg  animal* 

It    mT^iii  be  explic&ble  upon  another  hjpothesis.  namelj. 

that  set  up  in  this  report,  that  in  b^^h  the  npper  Grand 

Ga^f   and    tbe  Piscaganla  formations,  there  are  traoea  of 

marii^e  gen^is.  or  of  there  baring  existed  on  thia  part  of 

the  Gilf  cr>%st  at  the  period  of  deposition  of  these  aandj 

clars  bj  the  Mississippi  Birer.  extensive  shaUov  bars  or 

lAg'XfL^  in  vhicb  the  gre&t  freeh  vater  streams  bnried  the 

shel^  of  :Le  salt  vater  animals.  t-Dgether  with  the  leav^es  aad 

loes  coLtr'bat^i  bv  the  streams  from  the  land.     And  vhoe 

DOT  this  pi&se  of  the  formation  comes  to  the  sorfaoe  or  bj 

lap-OTer  crops  oat.   there  may  be  considerable  caleareoos 

TLAXtfrT  and  a'T':iL-lax.ce  of  clav  by  the  disintegration  of  vhieh 

T*ri  5oi.5  are  produced. 
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BALDWIN  COUNTY. 
(L.  C.  J.) 

Baldwin  County  from  north  to  south  is  not  quite  as  large 
as  Mobile  and  Washington  Counties  together,  but  is  the 
longest  in  the  state.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  in  timber,  but 
otherwise  considered  one  of  the  poorest.  The  population  is 
scattered  and  except  near  the  Bay,  are  engaged  in  "turpen- 
tining" and  "logging."  Comparatively  a  small  portion  stick 
to  the  primitive  business  of  the  piny  woods,  cattle  raising, 
and  a  still  smaller  numbers  are  turning  attention  to  a  later 
but  promising  enterprise  of  "truck  farming."  At  the  extreme 
south  there  still  flourishes  the  old  trade  of  preying  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  water,  fishing  on  a  small  scale.  It  may 
be  seen  then  that  Baldwin  is  to  the  left  of  the  embayment, 
precisely  what  Washington  and  Mobile  Counties  are  to  the 
right  Geologically,  too,  the  structure  is  identical  The  long 
sand  beach  from  Ft.  Morgan  to  Perdido  Bay  is  not  consid- 
ered an  island  only  because  an  arm  of  the  sea  does  not  sep- 
arate it  from  the  mainland. 

But  by  means  of  small  creeks  running  into  Perdido  on  the 
one  side  and  into  Bon  Secours  Bayou  on  the  other,  small  boats 
can  pass  from  bay  to  bay;  and  in  structure  and  soil  this 
semi-island  is  the  counterpart  of  Dauphin  Island.  The  strip 
of  low  land  between  the  coast  sands  and  the  hills  to  the 
north  is  not  so  wide  as  the  corresponding  plain  on  Fowl 
River. 

It  is  capable  of  perfect  drainage  and  there  is  any  amount 
of  water  from  the  hills,  by  beautiful  clear  steams  which 
might  be  used  for  irrigation  and  for  many  other  useful  pur- 
poses. The  high  hills  of  Baldwin  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  Part  I,  as  phenomenal.  The  Lafayette  formation 
here  reaches  its  best  development;  this  is  near  the  ocean 
and  the  only  place  where  it  may  be  seen  from  shipboard  on 
the  high  sea.  Like  all  the  rest  oi  the  Lafayette  soil,  it  is 
considered  of  value  at  present  for  the  timber.  On  the  Per- 
dido side  are  great  cattle  ranges.    Although   the  Bayou 


Minette  Bnb-embaymeDt  is  of  great  interest,  from  its  fine 
tribatary  creeks  and  benoh  lands,  trae  "Second  Bottom"  on 
the  Baldwin  side  may  be  considered  as  beginning  on  the 
Tensas.  On  this  and  on  the  Alabama  Biver  are  the  priooi- 
pal  farming  lands  of  the  county.  There  is  no  reaaon  to  donbt 
that  geolof^oallj  these  "Second  ^ttoms"  are  exact  counter- 
parts of  those  on  the  west;  and  that  the  broad  belt  sabjeot 
to  overflow  has  nnderlying  the  same  formation  more  or  less 
degraded  by  more  recent  finviatile  erosion,  and  subsequent^ 
covered  by  tbe  thin  coat  of  Allnvium  now  visible. 

The  Palmetto  Svximpe. — One  section  of  this  region  has  the 
local  name  of  Palmetto  swamps  or  brakes.  Not  that  ii 
is  strictly  swttmpy,  but  that  most  of  it  is  aabjeot  to  oreiffiov. 
No  donbt  if  once  reolaimed  and  protected  the  swamp  soilS' 
wonld  all  be  remunerative.  Small  experiments  near  the  oi^ 
prove  as  much.  But  the  subject  is  introduced  here  for  an- 
other purpose.  This  is  the  la^st  palmetto  brake  known  to 
the  writer  outside  of  Florida.  The  prevailing  species  is  tint 
dwarf  variety  known  as  "Blue  Palmetta"  From  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view  and  to  the  lovers  of  fine  pide  timber, 
there  is  nothing  very  inviting  about  the  palmettos;  but 
something  else  might  be  made  of  it.  In  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
there  is  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  vegetable 
bristles  and  hair  out  of  the  dwarf  palmettos,  and  another 
establishment  proposes  to  take  the  refuse,  in  fact  the  whole 
plant,  and  make  from  it  the  finest  paper.  Here  then  in  this 
part  of  Baldwin  we  have  palmettos  and  trees  worthless  for 
timber,  all  of  which  with  our  climate  and  our  unrivaled  sup- 
ply of  soft  clear  running  water  from  the  hills,  could  be 
turned  into  paper  pulp  of  great  commercial  value.  The  soil 
would  still  be  left  of  more  value  than  before,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  the  beautiful  region  of  the  pines. 

T/ie  Elevations. — The  elevations  in  Baldwin  have  already 
been  referred  to.  The  highest  points  as  in  all  this  part  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  are  tbe  Lafayette  covered  hills. 
The  most  elevated  portions,  a  little  southeast  from 
Daphne,  are  said  to  be  400  feet  From  tbe  profile^of  the  Ij. 
&  N.  B.  R,  the  snmmit  of  the  traok  near  Bay  Minette  is  279 
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feet,  and  this  being  in  a  cnt,  and  reasonably  selected  by  the 
engineers  as  a  low  point,  the  ridge  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  400  feet  Even  at  the  banks  the  crossing  of 
Perdido  River  on  this  railroad,  is  145  feet  above  tide  water, 
and  Perdido  station  is  234  feet  The  more  recent  survey  for 
the  projected  Memphis,  Meridian  and  Pensacola  K  B., 
which  crosses  about  the  line  of  the  old  Jackson  military 
road  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  shows  the  eleva- 
tions there  to  correspond  pretty  well  with  those  in  Wash- 
ington county,  being  at  the  summit  between  Sand  Creek  and 
Red  Creek,  Washington  county,  380  feet;  and  between 
waters  flowing  west  and  that  flowing  east  into  Sinta  Bogue 
303  feet,  which  corresponds  with  the  crossing  of  the  ridge 
southward  of  the  head  waters  of  Little  Biver  in  Baldwin. 
It  is  connected  with  this  survey  to  remark  that  the  eleva- 
tions given  for  the  southern  portions  of  both  these  counties, 
Baldwin  and  Washington,  are  something  less  than  those  as- 
certained for  these  great  ridges  farther  south.  The  point  has 
a  geological  bearing.  It  is  precisely  in  these  two  regions, 
the  northern  parts  of  the  counties,  that  the  Lafayette  for- 
mation thins  out  the  most.  This  remark  is  properly  due  to 
the  northeast  portion  of  Baldwin  where  it  corners  with 
Escambia.  The  northwestern  part  of  it  immediately  west 
of  Tensas  P.  O.,  at  the  head  of  the  Double  Branches  on 
Little  Biver,  is  not  only  the  highest  laud,  but  apparently 
the  Lafayette  is  as  deep  as  anywhere,  and  it  is  here  graded 
by  the  most  remarkable  gravel  beds,  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  The  fact  was  no  doubt  marked  by  the  engineers  run- 
ning the  line  of  the  new  railroad.  Should  such  a  railroad 
ever  be  built,  this  deposit  of  gravel  will  be  of  great  indus- 
trial importance.  In  all  respects  it  resembles  the  gravels  at 
Carter's  Hill,  Miss.,  on  the  L  C.  B.  B.,  and  the  Bosetta  beds 
now  of  so  much  importance  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on 
the  L.  N.  O  &  T.  B.  B  in  Amite  County,  Miss. 

The  Grand    Gulf   Fiyrmation. — Our    knowledge   of    this 
group  in  Baldwin  must  be  derived  from  the  fewest  possible 
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exposures.  Were  it  not  for  the  grand  revelations  of  it  in 
Mississippi  and  the  yery  decided  ontcrop  in  Washington 
county,  all  that  this  county  has  to  show  might  be  oyerlooked 
or  described  as  something  else ;  might  be  taken  for  an  un- 
common sort  of  gray  clay  of  the  Lafayette.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  all  the  minor  streams  emptying  into  the  Tensas 
above  Stockton  P.  O.,  and  especially  in  the  streams  that 
flow  into  Alabama  bottoms,  a  deep  gray  laminated  or  strati- 
fied clay  closely  resembling,  the  Hattiesburg  form  of  the 
Ghrand  Gulf  clay,  and  thin  and  small  as  the  exposures  are, 
they  can  receive  no  other  interpretation.  The  most  north- 
em  of  these  is  the  best  so  far  as  seen,  already  mentioned  as 
occurring  on  the  Mt  Pleasant  and  Tensas  road,  at  what  is 
called  the  Double  Branches.  The  hill  on  the  south  side  of 
the  crossing  may  be  60  or  60  feet  high,  and  except  a  thin 
layei  10  to  16  feet  of  Lafayette  on  the  top,  consists  of  such 
clay.  The  exposures  are  made  by  deep  washes  in  the  old, 
often  changed  wagon  road.  Some  land  sliding  has  caused 
an  unusual  uniformity  in  its  appearance,  and  further  divis- 
ion of  the  section  was  not  possible. 

Northward  of  this  no  bluff  or  exposure  that  could  be  re- 
garded as  decisive  could  be  heard  of  on  Little  Biver.  But 
in  the  next  county  to  be  mentioned  again,  on  Shomo's  Creek, 
occur  the  same  clays  under  Lafayette.  To  the  east  are  the 
most  abundant  exposures  now  referred  to  this  formation, 
the  true  character  of  which,  but  for  the  similar  manifesta- 
tions in  Washington  county  and  in  Mississippi,  would  not 
have  been  suspected.  These  are  flats,  whence  takes  rise  the 
Perdido  Eiver.  It  is  of  the  most  uninviting  appearance. 
The  old  Jackson  trace  passes  over  a  region  for  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  without  a  sign  of  human  habitation. 

Going  eastward  the  sand  thins  out,  soon  there  is  not 
enough  of  it  to  supply  a  spring,  and  running  streams  dis- 
appear. The  beds  of  old  torrents  are  dry;  the  hUls  have 
only  pines  and  not  the  best;  and  the  soil  where  the  sand  has 
been  washed  off,  is  a  soft  stiff  gray  greenish,  and  in  places 
pinkish  clay.  Yery  little  equal  to  this  was  described  in 
Washington  county.    In  Jones  county,  Mississippi,  unfor- 
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tunately  for  it,  snoh  tracts  of  the  Grand  Gulf  clay  are  pretty 
well  developed  on  Tallahala  and  between  it  and  Bogue 
Homa.  Not  knowing  the  connty  lines  in  the  uninhabited 
region  above  described,  there  is  no  telling  how  much  of  it 
belongs  to  Baldwin  and  how  much  to  Escambia. 

MOBILE  COUNTY. 

(B.  a.  8.  AND  L.  0.  J.) 

The  central  part  of  Mobile  county  is  occupied  by  the 
M aubila  ridge  the  water  shed  between  the  Mobile  and  Esca- 
tawpa  rivers.  This  ridge  with  constantly  diminishing  alti- 
tude extends  down  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Gul£ 
At  Citronelle  in  the  railroad  cut  the  elevation  is  333  feet 
while  hills  in  the  vicinity  rise  30  feet  higher,  at  the  first 
summit  on  line  of  the  survey  of  the  Mobile  and  Jackson  R 
R  it  is  267  feet  At  Spring  Hill  it  is  216  feet  and  at  Si 
Elmo  Station  on  the  L.  &  N.  R  R  it  is  130  feet  in  a  cut  30 
feet  deep,  equal  to  160  feet  The  width  of  this  ridge  varies 
as  the  head  waters  of  the  several  branches  of  the  two  drainage 
systems  approach  to  or  recede  from  the  central  line  of  the 
divide,  being  sometimes  as  Prof.  Stelle  describes  it  a  mere 
back  bone  sometimes  a  plateau  a  mile  or  two  in  width. 
From  this  dividing  ridge  there  is  a  gentle  descent  to  the 
broad  second  bottoms  of  the  Mobile  on  the  one  side  and  of 
the  Escatawpa  on  the  other.  Further  to  the  south  the  low- 
lands becomes  marshes  and  pine  meadows,  the  latter  occu- 
pying the  narrow  strip  on  the  southwestern  border  of  the 
county  which  is  an  extension  in  this  direction  of  the  Pine 
Meadows  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  underlaid  by  the 
older  part  of  the  Biloxi  or  Port  Hudson  formation. 

The  geological  substratum  of  this  county  is  made  by  the 
upper  measures  of  the  Grand  Gvlf  and  by  the  Pascagoula 
clay  sands,  neither  of  which  however,  impresses  itself  very 
forcibly,  except  that  the  impervious  clay  sands  of  the  Grand 
Gtdf  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  badly  drained  depressions  which 
are  filled  with  water  in  the  wet  seasons  and  become  ponds 
or  lakes. 
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Below  the  Grand  Gulf  beds  lie  the  strata  of  the  White 
Limestone  of  the  Eocene  or  lower  Tertiary,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  depressions  above  mentioned  may 
have  been  initiated  in  this  limestone  formation,  though  gen- 
erally it  lies  too  far  below  the  surface  to  have  any  widely  felt 
influence  upon  the  topography.  The  greater  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  uplands  is  occupied  by  the  materials  of  the 
Lafayette,  sands  and  gravel,  and  clays,  and  the  Grand  Gulf 
and  Pascagoula  beds  mentioned  come  to  the  light  only  along 
slopes  or  where  the  Lafayette  has  been  partially  or  wholly 
removed  by  erosion.  No  definitely  determined  outcrops  of 
the  Grand  Gulf  have  been  recorded  in  Mobile  county,  though 
the  high  badly  drained  flats  of  the  upper  part  of  the  county 
undoubtedly  owe  their  existence  to  the  impervious  sandy 
clays  of  this  or  the  Pascagoula  formation,  and  the  laminated 
clays  seen  along  some  of  the  lower  courses  of  the  streams 
flowing  into  the  Mobile  river,  can  be  assigned  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these. 

Along  the  Mobile  river  we  discover  two  well  marked  ter- 
races above  the  first  or  overflowed  bottom.  The  upper  of 
these  which  we  have  usually  called  the  Third  terrnce  lies 
some  50  to  75  feet  above  high  water,  it  is  a  mile  or  more  in 
width,  and  its  surface  materials  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  divides,  viz.,  of  the  Lafayette. 

The  Scc4)ud  Bottom  or  terrace  which  lies  always  a  few  feet 
only  above  high  water  mark  is  less  wide  and  has  for  surface 
material  a  yellow  loam  which  is  every  where  a  good  soil 
former  aud  a  good  brick  clay.  Upon  this  second  bottom 
are  located  all  the  great  river  plantations.  We  need  not 
repeat  hero  the  characters  of  this  formation  which  have 
been  given  somewhat  in  detail  above  in  the  general  part 
of  this  report.  Contemporaneous  with  this  Second  Bottom 
is  the  terrace  upon  which  the  city  of  Mobile  stands,  cov- 
ered in  many  places  by  sands  recently  washed  down  upon 
it  from  the  adjacent  hills.  Below  the  surface  at  depths  of 
15  to  18  feet  there  are  found  commonly  in  digging  wells, 
remains  of  vegetable  matters  in  the  shape  of  logs,  sticks, 
and  stumps  in  various  state  of  preservation.     These  gener- 
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ally  impair  the  quality  of  the  water.  The  Mobile  terrace 
passes  gradually  into  tiie  Mon  Louis  terrace  which  has  an 
underlying  stratum  with  oyster  and  o&er  estuarine  shells. 
Along  the  coasts  these  flats  extend  around  to  the  Mississippi 
line  and  there  the  geiological  formation  has  been  called  the 
Bthxi,  which  is  only  the  Gulf  coast  equivalent  of  the  Mon 
Louis  Island  and  Mobile  terrace  and  of  the  Second  Bottoms 
or  second  terraces  of  the  rivers,  and  of  the  Port  Hudson  of 
Mississippi. 

This  formation  was  once  considered  a  member  of  the  Ter- 
tiary and  was  spoken  of  as  the  Coast  Pliocene,  but  the  recent 
investigations  have  assigned  it  to  its  proper  position  which 
is  Pleistocene  or  Post  Tertiary.  In  appearance  the  Lafay- 
ette overlies  it,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
deposited  along  the  margin  of  Lafayette  terraces  which  have 
been  lowered  by  erosion,  so  that  the  later  coast  and  river 
formations  have  been  laid  down  over  them.  The  character 
of  the  fossils  included  in  this  late  formation  varies  with  the 
locality.  Along  the  coast  we  have  oyster  shells,  higher  up 
the  streams  the  gnathodon  which  is  a  brackish  water  shell, 
and  along  with  both  the  vegetable  remains  which  are  so 
characteristic.  The  shells  are  found  as  high  up  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Mobile  river,  and  perhaps  even  further  which 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  at  the  time  these  deposits, 
or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  were  accumulated,  the  laud  was 
relatively  lower  than  it  is  now  and  there  was  free  communi- 
cation between  Mobile  Bay  and  the  waters  of  the  Gulf.  To 
the  upper  measures  of  this  Biloxi  formation  must  be  referred 
the  soils  of  the  bordering  islands  as  well  as  of  the  narrow 
strip  between  the  Lafayette  ridge  aild  the  Gulf,  in  places 
not  more  than  a  mile  in  width.  This  soil  though  sandy  and 
meagre  is  capable  of  drainage  and  is  hopeful  and  in  many 
places  suitable  for  truck  farming.  The  Pine  Meadows  in 
Alabama  occupy  only  a  narrow  strip  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  county.  They  extend  slightly  up  small  tributaries 
of  the  IBscatawpa,  but  have  been  so  covered  and  tempered 
with  sands  washed  from  the  hills,  as  not  to  be  credited  on 
account  of  surface  appearances  to  the  full  extent  of  actual 
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deTelopmeni  Little  more  need  be  said  of  this  tract;  gen- 
erally it  is  wholly  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  the 
sandy  places  there  is  some  fine  timber,  more  strictly  it  should 
be  said  there  wcu  timber,  for  most  of  it  like  the  rest  of  our 
wonderful  forest  has  been  destroyed  or  largely  thinned.  In 
the  very  lowest  parts  there  is  also  (or  was)  some  valuable 
cypress  timber.  Very  little  of  this  however,  will  fall  on  the 
Alabama  side  of  the  line. 

Springs  and  streams, — ^The  structure  of  this  county  can  not 
be  understood  without  regard  to  its  fresh  water  streams. 
As  with  all  Lafayetiie  regions  there  is  no  lack  of  good  water 
here,  this  county  is  uncommonly  well  supplied.  Wella  are 
easily  obtained  anywhere  on  the  main  ridge,  thotigh  the 
depth  is  often  considerable,  to  the  ordinary  pure  soft  water 
of  the  formation,  identical  with  that  which  in  the  vaUeys 
flows  out  by  springs.  In  the  flats  or  Second  bottoms,  water 
is  also  abundantly  obtained  by  piercing  through  the  super- 
ficial layers  to  the  underlying  clays,  but  it  is  generally  min- 
eral and  sometimes  offensive,  from  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter, common  in  this  intermediate  stratum. 

The  number  of  the  small  streams  alluded  to  and  their 
perennial  flow  of  clear  soft  water,  have  long  been  observed 
and  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  City  and  of  the  wealthier 
planting  districts,  in  selecting  locations  for  health  resorte. 
Hence  Citronelle,  Beaver  Meadow,  and  the  Grand  Bay 
stations.  Spring  Hill  five  miles  west  of  the  city  is  noted  and 
is  much  visited  for  its  pure  air  and  pure  water.  Doubtless 
for  this  reason  it  was  selected  by  the  Jesuite  for  the  location 
of  one  of  their  most  renowned  colleges  at  the  South.  One 
of  the  larger  creeks  in  this  vicinity  has  been  secured  for 
**Water  Works"  to  supply  Mobile  with  that  which  before 
was  very  much  needed. 

The  water  system  of  these  hills  is  peculiar.  Many  of  the 
streams  are  large  enough  to  drive  mills,  and  some  of  them 
were  so  utilized  before  the  advent  of  steam.  But  most  of 
them  are  small,  of  the  class  called  "spring  branches."  '  They 
by  their  long  erosion  have  now  their  heads  near  the  middle 
of  the  ridge,  and  flow  both  east  and  west     Those  flowing 
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eastward  ofiei^  large  enough  to  be  called  rivers,  empty 
d;irectly  into  the  Bay,  or  the  main  river  system,  without 
swamps,  bays  or  flats,  except  south  of  Mobile  about  the  Dog 
river  estuary,  and  parts  of  the  main  Fowl  river  bayou.  The 
streams  flowing  west  into  Escatawpa,  towards  the  southern 
end  of  the  county,  first  reach  the  Pine  Meadow  flats  and 
often  become  swamps.  There  is  among  them  another  curi- 
ous fact  to  note  : — that  both  branches  of  Franklin  creek  or 
bayou  rise  within  a  mUe  of  the  Gulf  and  flow  northward 
*many  miles  to  join  Escatawpa  Biver  at  its  western  bend, — 
the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  Orange  sand  or  Lafayette 
ridge  being  more  elevated  than  it  is  some  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  that  point 

The  Soils — Depend  more  upon  the  drainage,  and  the 
superficial  changes  effected  by  meteorological  waters  than 
upon  deep  underlying  geological  structure.  But  as  this  is 
the  basis  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  Consequently  upon  the 
high  sandy  ridge  the  soil  is  thin,  because  though  the  drain- 
age is  perfect,  and  rains  sufficient,  the  material  is  wanting. 
Yet  there  are  many  table  lands  of  the  summit,  having  a 
red  loamy  soU  upon  which  once  flourished  farms  of  cotton 
and  corn.  These  lands  are  well  adapted  for  fruit  culture, 
and  only  need  an  application  of  "brains"  with  suitable 
fertilizers. 

Farther  toward  the  south,  though  the  table  lands  narrow, 
the  more  deep  and  fertile  are  the  red  loams.  The  red  lands 
about  St.  Elmo  and  Fernland  and  Grand  Bay,  are  still  pro- 
ductive with  the  use  of  proper  fertilizers. 

The  "Second  Bottoms"  on  the  Tombigbee  side  are  natural- 
ly of  a  more  generous  nature.  The  original  growth  was 
more  varied.  Large  plantations  were  once  profitable  here, 
and  many  are  still  continued.  These  lands  are  not  natural- 
ly so  fertile,  however,  as  the  same  class  are  farther  north  in 
the  Calcareous  regions.  The  underlying  geological  forma- 
tions consist  of  gray  and  greenish  clays  of  the  Grand  Gulf 
Tertiary  period,  having  but  little  lime  in  them,  and  only 
upon  a  few  of  the  creeks  to  the  north  do  they  come  to  the 
surface  sufficiently  to  affect  the  soiL     The  terrace  lands  are 
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the  most  sandj  of  their  dasSy  for  nowhere  in  them  are 
the  stiff  tertiary  days  exposed  so  as  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  soiL 

From  Ohickasa  Bogae,  northward,  most  of  the  streams  cut 
throngh.  the  Orange  sand  (Lafayette)  and  through  Second 
Bottoms  sufficiently  to  expose  to  view  the  older  gronp, 
bat  it  is  only  by  snatches.  The  best  exposure  known  to 
present  writer  is  in  the  Bailroad  cuts  at  Chestang  station. 
South  of  Whistler  the  boundary  between  the  true  ''Second 
Bottoms"  and  the  newer  formation  of  the  Coast  sands, 
called  the  Biloxi  is  ill  defined.  The  ''Second  Bottom*'  is 
thought  to  include  the  city  of  Mobile,  and  to  extend  below 
it  probably  to  Fowl  Biver,'but  next  to  the  hills:  whilst 
Mon  Louis  Island,  and  the  Bay  front  perhaps  to  Choctaw 
point  is  of  the  Biloxi,  or  the  Marine  equivalent  of  the  Second 
Teri'ace. 

Ustftd  mcUerials. — ^The  useful  materials  of  the  geological 
formations  of  Mobile  county  are  derived  chiefly  from  this 
Lafayette  formation,  and  they  are  pebbles  for  ballast  and 
for  road  making;  sands  for  various  purposes;  clays  for 
brick  and  tiles  and  other  wares,  though  the  best  quality  of 
brick  clay  is  associated  with  the  Second  Bottom  deposits ; 
ochres  yellow  and  red ;  coarse  building  stone  in  the  form  of 
the  ferruginous  sandstones  and  iron  crusts  which  are  found 
wherever  a  bed  of  some  kind  of  impervious  material  as 
clay  underlies  a  stratum  of  red  sand  or  loam.  Some  of  the 
rocks  of  this  character  are  quite  rich  in  iron  and  might 
pass  for  lean  ores  of  iron,  yet  they  all  contain  too  much 
silica  to  be  profitably  used. 
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PLATE  XIX. 

•BOTION  or  THK  WHITB  LIMK8TONB  ALONG  THK  TOMBIOB^B  AND  ALA- 
BAMA RIVBR8,  IN  PART  8H0WINO  THE  RBLATIVB  POSITIONS  OF  THK 
WHITB  LIMBSTONB  AND  THB  OLAIBORNB  BEDS. 

Fig.  1.  Section  of  Salt  MountaiUy  Clarke  County, 

1.  White  Limestone,  Salt  Mountain.    This  limestone  consists  in 

great  measure  of  masses  of  partially  silicified  corals.  In  the 
lower  strata  compact,  crystalline  limestone  occurs,  which  holds 
plates  and  spines  of  echinoderms 150  feet 

2.  Orbitoidal  White  Limestone  quarried  for  building  purposes.20  feet 

Fio.  2.  Saint  Stephens  Bluff,  Tombighee  River . 

1.  Soft  White  Limestone,  with  Orbitoides  MantelU.     The  upper  half 

contains  this  fossil  in  great  abundance,  the  lower  part  more 
sparingly .  The  lithological  character  of  the  whole  70  feet  is 
quite  uniform.  The  top  of 'Saint  Stephens  Bluff  is  here  repre- 
sented as  equivalent  to  the  top  of  the  orbitoidal  limestone  at 
Salt  Mountain,  giving  the  minimum  thickness  of  this  rock. 
There  may  be,  a  greater  thickness  of  this  rock  than  here 
shown 70  feet 

2.  Indurated  bed  of  Spondylus  dumosuB 3  feet 

8.    Light  yellowish  white  marl  or  argillaceous  limestone,  containing 

nodules  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  marl  itself  is  strongly 
phosphatic 27  feet 

Fio.  3.  Section  at  Baker^s  Hilly  continuation  of  Saint  Stephens  Bluff, 
showing  relative  position  of  the  White  Limestone  and  the  Claiborne 
sands,  Tombigbee  River, 

1.  Orbitoidal  White  Limestone  forming  summit  of  hill,  passing  into 

the  argillaceous  limestone  below  (line  between  the  two  here 
rather  arbitrarily  drawn ) 26  feet 

2.  Argillaceous,  glauconitic  limestone,  with  Pecten  perplanus,  Pecten 

Poulsoni,  &c.  This  is  the  same  rock  as  that  at  base  of  Saint 
Stephens  Bluff,  half  a  mile  distant  and  in  plain  sight.    The 

strata  are  covered  at  intervals  by  debris 65  feet 

8.    Bed  with  Scutella  Lyelli,  1  foot  seen,  at  oiher  points 8  feet 

4.  Coarse,  ferruginous  sands  passing  downwards  to  reddish  sand, 
holding  the  usual  Claiborne  fossils  of  unmistakable  char- 
acter  15  to  18  feet 

6.  Bluish  green,  glauconitic.  and  clayey  sands,  containing  the  Flabel- 
lum  found  at  Coffeeville 8  to  10  feet 
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Fig.  4.  Strata  expoied  in  eonUnuoui  klujfk  between  Mar$haiP$  Landing 
and  RaUUsnake  Bluff,  just  below  Claiborne,  showing  relative  posiUom 
of  the  White  Limestone  and  the  Claiborne  sands,  Alabama  Biver, 

1.  Orbitoidal  White  Limestone  of  usaal  character 10  feet 

2.  White  Limestone,  containing  great  numbers  of  ScuteUa  Lyelli  and 

other  echinoderms 10  feet 

8.  Calcareous  clay  in  two  beds  of  five  feet  each,  separated  by  three 
feet  of  soft,  earthy  White  Limestone.  Below  this,  a  ledge  of  hard 
limestone  three  feet  and  eight  feet  of  blue  clay  with  fucoidst 
becoming  more  calcareous  below,  in  all about  24  feet 

4.  Ledge  of  hard,  white  limestone,  followed  by  twenty  feet  or  more 

of  argillaceous,  soft,  white  limestone,  with  thin  projecting 
ledges  of  purer  limestone  at  intervals.  Resembles  the  Rotten 
Limestone  of  Cretaceous  formation ... about  25  feet 

5.  Bed  of  Scutella  Lyelli,  in  three  layers,  the  middle  one  ferrugin- 

ous  .' 8  feet 

0.  Coarse,    ferruginous   sand,    calcareous   below,   hard  ledge   at 

bottom .6  feet 

7.  Claiborne  ferruginous,  fossiliferous  sand8,the  counterpart  of  those 

at  Claiborne  Bluff 10  to  12  feet 

8.  Calcareous,  sandy  clay,  with  hard  ledge  in  middle 6  feet 

9.  Sandy,  clay  marl,  with  Ostrea  sellceformis ;  four  or  five  hard  ledges 

passing  into  greensand  below 12  feet 

Fio.  5.  Section  of  upper  part  of  bluff  at  Claiborne  and  part  of  hill  back 
of  bluffs  along  the  road  to  Perdue  Hill^  Alabama  River. 

Hill  back  of  river  bluff. 

1.  White  Limestone  filled  with  Orbitoid^s  Mantelli,  occurring  on  road 

to  Perdue  Hill,  100  feet  or  more  above  top  of  bluff  at  Claiborne 
Landing.  Tertiary  strata  covered  by  Lafayette  along  road  lead- 
ing from  Perdue  Hill  up  to  Claiborne 90  to  100  feet 

Tertiary  strata  covered  by  Lafayette,  at  top  of  river 

bluff 38  to    40  feet 

Upper  part  of  bluff 

2.  White  or  light  colored,  argillaceous  limestone  with  glauconite 

grains 45  feet 

3.  Indurated  ledge  of  Scutella  Lyelli 3  feet 

4.  Coarse,  ferruginous  sand,  calcareous  below,  indurated  at 

base 6  feet 

5.  Claiborne  fossiliferous    sands,   ferruginous.    Lignitic  in    places 

above 15  to  17  feet 

6.  Bluish  green, glauconi tic,  sandy  marl,  with  Ostrea  sellceformis,  part 

indurated 4  feet 
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7.  Calcareous,  bluish  gray  clay,  few  badly  preserved  fossils,  passing 
below  into  a  greenish,  glauconitic  marl  containing  great  num- 
bers of  young  Ostrea  sellceformia  and  a  few  Pectenf,  together 
about  18  feet ;  below  this,  light  gray,  calcareous  clay,  similar  to 
top  of  preceding  hard,  sandy  ledge  at  top  and  bottom,  7  feet ; 
in  all 25  feet 

PLATE  XX. 

ILLUSTRATING  THE   CLAIBOENB  STRATA  AS   EXPOSED  ALONG   THE  ALABAMA 

AND   TOMBIGBBB   RIVERS. 

Fig.  1.  Section  by  C.  S.  Hale. 

»No   8.  White  Limestone,  thickness  not  given  by  Hale. 
No.  7.  Yellow,  quartzose  sand,  highly  fossiliferoiis ;  seam  of  earthy 

lignite  near  the  middle 15  feet 

No.  6.  Clay  with  shells  of  full  grown  Ostrea  selloeformis 20  feet 

No.  5.  Marly,  arenaceous  beds,  with  same  shells  as  are  common  in 

the  other  beds ;  thickness  not  given  by  Hale. 
No.  4.  Argillaceous,  muddy  deposits.    Fossils  mostly  oysters,  except 

J^nericardia  planicostat  Area.  &T\d  TurriteUa;  occurs  also  at  Cof- 

feeville 15  to  20  feet 

No.  3.  Only  a  few  feet  at  Claiborne;  greensand   running  gradually 

into  No.  4. 

Fig.  2.  Section  by  Professor  Tuoiney. 

g.    Red  loam,  sand,  and  pebbles 30  feet 

/.     White  and  mottled  clay 8  feet 

e»     Limestone,  with  a  small  percentage  of  greensand &4  feet 

d.    Sandy,  fossiliferous  beds 15  feet 

c.  Whitish  limestone,  with  bed  on  top  containing  Ostrea  seUwformis 
and  Scutdla  Lyelli.    This  bed  passes  below  into  a  bluish  marl 

with  shells 62  feet 

h.  Bed  of  clay,  with  limestone  seam  on  top.  This  bed  is  more  cal- 
careous below  and  contains  fossils  that,  as  a  group,  are  pe- 
culiar   15  to  18  feet 

Fio.  3.  Section  by  E.  A.  Smith  and  L.  C.  Johnson. 

1.  Red  loam,  sand,  and  pebbles 35  to  40  feet 

2.  Argillaceous  limestone,  with  greenish  grains 45  feet 

3.  Indurated  ledge,  with  Scutella  Lyelli 3  feet 

4.  Coarse,  ferruginous  sand,  calcareous  below ;  indurated  ledge  at 

base 6  feet 

6.    Claiborne  [fossiliferous  sands;  ferruginous,  with    shells;  lami- 
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nated  lignitic  clays,  with  leaf  impressions,  and  thin  seams  of 
lignite  in  places  in  tipper  part' 16  to  17  feet 

0.  Bluish  green,  glauconitic  sandy  marl,  containing  (htrea  ulkrformu, 

in  part  indurated 8  to  4  feet 

7.  Calcareous,  bluish  gray  clay,  with  a  few  badly  preserved  fossils, 

passing  downward  into  a  greenish,  glauconitic  sandy  marl,  con- 
taining great  numbers  of  young  shells  of  Ottrea  ueUafwrmiB  and 
a  few  PectenSf  the  two  together,  clay  and  sand — about  18  feet 

8.  Light  gray,  calcareous  clay,  $imilar  to  the  preceding,  with  hard, 

sandy  ledges  at  top  and  bottom,  in  all about  7  feet 

9.  Light  yellowish  gray,  calcareous  sands,  with  Pectent  and  Oitrea 

$eUaformi$f  the  lower  half  indurated,  containing  oasts  of  uni- 
valve shells about  5  feet 

10.  Light  yellowish  gray,  calcareous  sands,  with  thin  beds  of  more 

clayey  texture  and  with  five  or  six  hard,  sandy  ledges  at  inter- 
vals ;  the  sand  is,  in  places,  loose  and  crumbling,  and  quite  foe* 
siliferous,  with  OBtrea  selUxformxB^  Peeten  2>e«Aayeftt,  fragments 
of  Seutellti  Lyellif  &c.,  lower  8  feet  a  bluish,  clayey  sani 
about  27  feet 

11.  Bed  of  greensand,  with  perfect  shells  and  fragments  of  (htrea 

Bellceformxif  &c abeut  8  feet 

12.  Dark  blue,  nearly  black,  sandy  clay 2  feet 

18.  Bluish  green,  clayey  sands,  few  fossils  above,  but  highly  fossilifer* 

OU8  below  and  rather  more  clayey,  Venericardia  planicotta. 
Nucula  magnificat  Oatrea  sellceformUf  Area  rhombotdella,f  Voluta 
Sayana,  Turritella  Mortoni,  T,  belli/era,  Ac 10  feet 

14.  Dark  grayish  blue  greensand,  peculiar  small  form  of  Venericardia 

planicostat  large  Turritella  Mortoni,  &c,,  6  feet  at  Claiborne,  but 
10  feet  in  Lisbon. 

15.  Hard,  sandy  ledge 8  inches 

16.  Calcareous,  clayey  sands,  light  yellowish  to  white  color.  .8  feet 

17.  Coarse,  ferruginous  sands,  with  numerous  fossils 8  feet 

18.  Light  yellow  sand,  capped  with  a  hard  ledge,  forming  perpendic- 

ular bluflf 15  feet 

10.  Blue,  glauconitic  sands,  probably  a  modification  of  18 5  feet 

20.  Bluish  black  clay  ;  top  of  Buhrstone  contains  curious  concretions' 

of  sandy  clay,  like  interlacing  roots. 

Fig.  4.  ^Section  at  Coffeeville  Landing ,  Tombigbee  River. 

1.  Light  yellowish  sands,  partly  indurated,  with  Ostrea  selloeformis, 

&c 8  feet 

2.  Loose,  yellowish,  calcareous  sands,  with  Ostrea  sellceformis.    Indu- 

rated sand  ledge  at  base 6  feet 

8.    Loose,  yellowish  gray,  calcareous  sands,  highly  fossiliferous  be- 
low, Ostrea  sellvsformis,  the  chief  form,  separated  from  next  by 
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hard,  sandy  ledge 10  feet 

4.  Bluish,  clayey  sand,  with  Oatrea  aellceformis  and  Flabellumf  in  two 
parts,  separated  by  hard  ledge ;  upper  part,  8  feet ;  lower,  3  feet 
in  ail 12  feet 

6.  Glauconitic  sands,  filled  with  comminuted  and  perfect  shells  of 

Ostrea  sellosformiSf  &c 8  feet 

0.  Dark  bluish  black,  non-fossiliferous,  sandy  clays 2  feet 

7.  Dark  bluish  green,  clayey  sands  to  water  level 5  feet 

PLATE  XXI. 

8SOTION8  OF  THB  BUHR8TONB  8TBATA  WITH  THS  ADJACENT  STRATA  OF  THB 

OLAIBORNB  AND  LIONITIO. 

Fio.  1.     Section  at  Lisbon,  Alabama  River. 

1.  Light  yellow  sands,  with  glauconite,  capped  with  hard  ledge,  lower 

5  feet  of  bluish  color,  base  of  Claiborne  rocks 20  feet 

2.  Bluish  black  jointed  clay,  sandy  concretions  in  upper  part,  15  feet 

Fio.  2.    Section  at  Hamilton's  Landing,  Alabama  River. 

1.  Light  gray,  indurated  clays  and  aluminous  sandstones,  with  one 
or  two  ledges,  forming  the  whole  of  the  bluff  at  Hamilton's 
Landing 75  feet 

Fio.  3.    Section  exposed  along  road  leading  up  hill  west  of  McCarthy's 

Ferry,  TomMgbee  River. 

1.  Top  of  hill  west  of  McCarthy's  Ferry,  in  Choctaw  county.    On  the 

road  down  to  the  ferry  250-270  feet  of  Buhrstone  rocks  are  passed 
over.  These  consist  of  indurated  clays,  clay  stones,  and  alum- 
inous sandstones ;  the  relative  positions  and  order  of  succession 
of  the  different  beds  not  intended  to  be  represented  in  figures. 
These  rocks  appear  at  the  surface  at  short  intervals  all  the 
way exposed  270  feet 

2.  Ledge  of  silicious  sandstone  or  quartzite,  interstratified  with  in- 

durated clays. 

8.  Laminated  clays,  reddish  and  yellowish,  just  below  Buhrstone 

rocks  on  road  down  the  hill ;  strata  exposed  just  back  of  bluff 
of  river. 
4.    Sandy  clays,  &c.    (Continuation,  see  Fig.  3,  Plate  XXII.) 

Fig.  4.    Section  of  upper  part  of  White  Bluff,  below  Wood's  Bluff,  Tom- 

bigbee  River. 

1.  Aluminous  sandstones  and  indurated  clays  with  jointed  structure, 

forming  a  clear,  perpendicular  Bluff 115  feet 

2.  Grayish,  sandy  clays,  with  a  layer  18  inches  thick  at  base,  con- 

taining lignitized  stems  and  twigs 20  feet 
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8.    Sandy  days,  lignitic  layer  at  base 6  fSaot 

Fig.  6.    Section  of  the  upper  part  of  Hatchetigbee  Bluff,  Tomhighee  JNm^. 

L    Light-  colored,  aluminous  sandstone  and  indurated  days, 

20to80fe«fc 
2.    Sandy  clays,  brown,  yellow,  and  red,  interstratifled,  bluish  when 

wet,  but  lighter  when  dry SO  fecifc 

8.    Heavy  bedded,  brownish  clays,  darker  than  the  preceding,  10  feat 

PLATE  XXn. 

XLLXJSTKATIMO  THB  HATOHXTIOBBK  BBCTrOK  OF  THB  LIOB ITIO,  BUT  I!rOX«in>- 
INQ  ALSO  A  PORTION  OF  THB  LOWBB  PABT  OF  THB  BUHB8T0NB  AMD  THB 
UPPBB  PABT  or  THB  WOOD's  BLUFF  8BOTION. 

Fig.  1.    SeeHon  of  WhiU  Bluff,  Davis' $  Bluff,  and  Wood^i  Bluff,  TowMg- 

bee  River, 

1.  Buhrstone  rocks,  chiefly  aluminous  sandstones  and  indormted 

clays,  with  jointed  structure  and  prevailing  light  gray  colors, 
forming  a  perpendicular  cliff 115  feet 

2.  Grayish,  sandy  clays,  with  a  layer  18  inches  thick  at  base,  con- 

taining lignitic  stems  and  twigs 20  feet 

8.    Sandy  clays,  with  lignitic  layer  at  base 5  feet 

4.  Strata  obscured  by  landslides 66  feet 

5.  Dark  gray,  sandy  clays,  striped  with  brownish  purple  bands  of 

clay  containing  very  few  fossils,  except  in  a  thin  band  of  marl 
12  feet  above  the  water  and  one  24  feet  above  the  water,  all  ex- 
posed in  Davis's  Bluff 70  feet 

6.  Dark  gray  to  brown,  sandy  clays,  between  Wood's  Bluff  and  Da- 

vis's Bluff 10  feet 

7.  Bluish,  sandy,  fossiliferous  clay,  red  on  surface,  hard  ledge  at 

top 3  feet 

8.  Bluish,  clay,  like  No.  7,  but  not  fossiliferous,  passing  into  green - 

sand  below 7  feet 

0.    Fossiliferous,  clayey  greensand 3  feet 

10.  Greensand  marl,  with  stratum  of  ponderous  oyster  shells,  highly 

fossiliferous ;  tends  to  form  rounded  bowlders 10  feet 

11.  Fossiliferous  greensand,  loose  and  easily  washed  out,  forming 

caves  under  the  bowlders 8  feet 

12.  Thin  band   of  lignite  over  greenish,   non-fossiliferous,  clayey 

sands 5  feet 

13.  Laminated,  gray,  sandy  clays 3  to  4»feet 

14.  Lignite 8  feet  or  more 
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Fio.  2.    Section  at  Hatchetiqbee  Bluffy  Tombigbee  River. 

1.  Drift  and  surface  materials,  light  colored,  aluminous  sandstones 

and  indurated  clays,  Buhrstone  rocks 20  to  80  feet 

2.  Sandy  clays  of  brown,  yellow,  and  red  colors,  interstratified, 

blue  when  moist,  lighter  color  when  dry         15  to  20  feet 

8.    Heavy  bedded,  brownish  clays  of  darker  color  than  No.  2,  10  feet 

4.  Yellowish,  glauconitic  marl 8  feet 

5.  Purplish  brown,  sandy  clays,  with  band  of  hard,  dark  colored 

clays  in  middle,  projecting 15  feet 

6.  Yellowish  gray  sands,  striped  with  brown  clays,  forming  bowlders 

at  intervals 6  feet 

7.  Blue  clay  marl,  sandy,  many  new  forms 5  feet 

8.  Grayish  sands  striped  with  clay  bands,  bowlders 4  feet 

9.  Heavy  bedded,  gray,  sandy  clays,  with  brown  clay  stripes,  indu- 

rated at  base , 8  feet 

10.  Reddish,  fossiliferous  sand,  Venericardia  planicoata  abundant, 

5  feet 

11.  Dark  gray  to  brown,  sandy  clays,  to  water's  edge 15  feet 

Fio.  8.    Section  at  McCarthy's  Ferry y  Tombigbee  River. 

1.  Buhrstone  rocks  exposed  along  road  leading  up  the  hill  from  Mc- 

Carthy's Ferry.    See  Fig.  8,  PL  XXI. 

2.  Laminated  clays,  reddish  and  yellowish,  containing  an  indurated 

greensand  marl  with  Hatchetigbee  fossils,  exposed  in  hill  above 
the  bluff  and  intervening  between  the  strata  seen  in  the  river 
bluff  and  the  aluminous  rocks  of  the  Buhrstone  seen  higher  up 
the  hill about  75  feet 

3.  Sandy  clays  interstratified  with  clays  less  sandy,  light  gray,  along 

the  whole  length  of  the  bluff.  There  are  parallel  bands  of 
much  darker  brown  clays 55  feet 

4.  Laminated  clays  and  sands,  firm  and  compact  at  base,  and  forming 

projecting  ledge 5  feet 

5.  Pyritous  sandy  clays,  with  two  or  three  bands  of  darker  color, 

indurated  in  places,  forming  bowlders 20  feet 
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PLATE  XXni. 

ILLUBTBATINO  THE  WOOD's  BLUFF  OR  BA8BI  AND  BBLL'S  LANDING  8BOTIOKB 
OF  THB  LIONITIO,  AND  INCLUDING  THB  LOWBB  BBDS  OF  THB  BATCHK- 
TIGBBB  8B0TI0N. 

Fig    1.  Section  at  Yellow  Bluff,  Alabama  River. 

1.  Gray,  sandy  clays,  with  cross-bedded  sands.    Forty  feet  seen  in 

one  exposnre  in  river  bank  and  90  feet  more  seen  oh  the  hills 
within  1  mile  of  the  river.  Only  the  lower  40  feet  occurring  at 
river  are  here  shown 40  feet 

2.  Greensand  marl,  Wood's  Bluff  fossils 0  feet  or  more 

8.    Blue  clay 1  foot 

4.    Gray,  sandy  clays  of  slightly  purple  tinge,  containing  four  or  five 

thin  seams  of  lignite 40  feet 

6.  Reddish,  cross-bedded  sand 20  feet 

0.  Lignitic  clay  and  lignite 2  feet 

7.  Reddish  sands,  slightly  laminatM 15  feet 

8.  Gray,  sandy  clays,  laminated,  forming  perpendicular  cliff.  .25  feet 

9.  Greensand    marl,   indurating    into   bowlders,    Bell's   Landing 

fossils 8  feet 

10.  Greenish,  ferruginous  sands  interlaminated  with  thin  sheets  of 

clay  to  water  level 7  feet 

Fio.  2.  Section  at  BelVs  Landing y  Alabama  River. 

1.  Yellowish,  cross-bedded  sands 15  feet 

2.  Lignite 2  feet 

3.  Laminated,  sandy  clays,  with  a  few  large,  bowlder  like  concre- 

tions   10  feet 

4.  Yellow,  stratified  sands,  alternating  with  gray,  sandy  clays.  15  feet 

5.  Gray,  sandy  clays,  laminated 15  feet 

6.  Greensand  marl,  forming  bowlders, gigantic  shells.  ..6  to  10  feet 

7.  Dark  gray,  laminated,  sandy  clay 25  feet 

8.  Sandy,  clay  marl 1  to  2  feet 

9.  Dark  gray,  sandy  clay  to  water  level 3  feet 

Fig.  3.  Section  at  Peebles's  Landing,  Alabama  River. 

1.  Yellowish  sands 1  to  2  feet 

2.  Lignite  and  lignitic  clay 2  feet 

3.  Reddish  sands,  laminated 10  feet 

4.  Gray  clays  and  sands,  variously  interstratified about  30  feet 

5.  Greensand  marl,  forming  bowlders,  Bell's  Landing  fossils.  .3  feet 

6.  Dark  gray,  sandy,  laminated  clays 25  feet 

7.  Strata   covered   by   second    bottom   deposits,   down   to   water 

level 20  feet 
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FiQ.  4.  Section  at  Gregg* 8  Landing,  Alabama  River, 

1.  GreeDsand  marl,  forming  bowlders,  Bell's  Landing  fossils 

8  to  10  feet 

2.  Gray,  sandy,  laminated  clays 20  to  25  feet 

3.  Sandy  clay  marl,  fossiliferous 4  to  5  feet 

4.  Laminated,  sandy  clays  to  water  level 10  feet 

Fig.  5.  Section  at  Lower  Peach  Tree  Landing ,  Alabama  River, 

1.  Sandy,  laminated  clays,  top  of  hluflf 10  feet 

2.  Greensand  marl,  forming  bowlders,  Bell's  Landing  fossils 

8  to  10  feet 

3.  Laminated,  sandy  clays  of  gray  color  but  with  reddish 

layers 20  to  25  feet 

4.  Bluish,  sandy  clay  marl,  Gregg's  Landing  fossils 4  to  5  feet 

5.  Sandy  clays  of  prevailing  gray  color,  varying  in  degree  of  sandi- 

ness  and  coarseness  of  lamination.    No  fossils  observed. 50  feet 

6.  Fossiliferous  greensand 1  foot 

7.  Gray,  sandy  clays  to  water  level 10  feet 

FiQ.  6.  Section  at  Tuscahoma  Landing  and  up  to  Shuquabowa  Creek, 

Tombigbee  River. 

1.  Laminated  sands,  interstratified  with  clayey  sheets,  upper  part ; 

lower  part,  indurated  sands  with  two  lines  of  ferruginous, 
bowlder-like  concretions,  one  at  base,  the  other  ten  feet 
above 30  feet 

2.  Light  bluish  gray,  sandy  clays,  striped  with  somewhat  harder 

projecting  bands  or  ledges 36  to  40  feet 

3.  Greensand  marl,  Bell's  Landing  fossils;  three  feet  blue  clay  in 

middle 6  to  7  feet 

4.  Bluish  black,  massive  clay 2  feet 

5.  Sands  passing  into  sandy  clay  below 5  feet 

6.  Light  colored,  cross-bedded  sands  above,  with  sands  and  clay  in- 

terstratified below 8  feet 

Fig.  7.  Section  at  Wood's  Bluff  and  Bashi  Creek,  Tombigbee  River. 

1.  Dark  gray  to  brown  and  purple,  sandy  clays,  lower  beds  of  Hatch- 

etigbee  section 

2.  Bluish,  sandy,  fossiliferous  clay,  red  on   surface,  hard  ledge  on 

top 3  feet 

5.  Bluish,  sandy  clay  (like  2),  but  not  fossiliferous,  passing  into 

greensand  below 7  feet 

4.    Fossiliferous,  clayey  greensand 3  feet 

6.  Greensand  marl,   with  a   stratum   of  ponderous   oyster  shells ; 
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highly  toBsiliferous  eanda  lorming  bowlders 10  feet 

6.  FoGsiliferous  greenaand,  louse  and  easily  waahed  out  forming 

cav«s  below  tbe  bowlders 8  feet 

7.  Thin  bands  of    lignite  over  greenish,  non -fossil if erous,  clnjey 

sands 5  fe-et 

8.  Laminated,  gray,  sandy  olays 3  to  i  feet 

B,     Lignite 1  toot 
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PLATE  XXIV. 

ILLUaTRATING  THB  NANAFALIA  AND  GOAL  BLUFF  SECTIONS  OFTHB  LIGNITIC. 

Fig.  1.  Section  at  Gullette^s  Bluff  and  Coal  Bluffs  Alabama  River. 

QulleUe'8  Blvff. 

1.  Red  loam,  sand,  <&c. ,  of  Lafayette,  at  the  top  of  the  bluff.  .10  feet 

2.  Indurated,  glauconitic  clay 8  feet 

8.    Gray,  sandy  clays,  alternately  thinly  laminated  and  heavy  bedded 

or  massive  12  feet 

4.  Very  green,  glauconitic  sand  2  feet 

5.  Gray,  sandy  clays,  similar  to  No.  3  above 20  feet 

6.  Fossil  if  erous,  glauconitic  sand,  first  of  Gryphsea  thirste  beds.  3  feet 

7.  Compact,  yellowish  sands  with  Gryphsea  thirase^  capped  by  hard 

ledge,  forming  vertical  cliff 13  feet 

8.  Indurated  sands 2  feet 

9.  White,  cross-bedded  sands 12  feet 

10.  Bluish  sands  in  a  vertical  cliff;  contains  Gryphxa  thirsx;  indu- 

rated ledge  in  middle  and  at  bottom  of  the  bed 20  feet 

11.  Bluish,  clayey  sands,  with  Gryphxa 10  feet 

12.  Sands  with  Gryphsea  thirsse,  traversed  by  several  indurated  ledges 

down  to  water   level;  darker   colored  and  more  clayey  be- 
low   20  feet 

Between  mouth  of  Purdley  Creek  and  Coal  Bluff, 

13.  Greensand.  mouth  of  Pursley  Creek 5  feet 

14.  Sand  capped  indurated  ledge 3  feet 

15.  Clayey  sands ;  indurated  sandy   ledges  at  top  and  in   the  midst 

6  feet 

16.  Indurated  greensand 3  feet 

17.  Softer  greensand,  out  of  which  caves  are  washed 6  teet 

18.  Greensand  of  firmer  texture,  with   1   foot  of  brownish  sand  at 

bottom  8  feet 

19.  Lignite  of  Coal  Bluff 4  feet 

20.  Firm,  gray,  sandy  clays  appearing  just  above  Coal  Buff  Land- 

ing   10  feet 

Fio.  2.  Section  in  Grampian  Hills ^  2  to  3  miles  south  of  Camden ,  Wilcox 

County. 

1.  Light  colored  sand  and  clayey  rocks  2  feet,  and  2  feet  sandstone 

with  shell  casts 4  feet 

2.  Gray  clays,  indurated,  closely  resembing  Buhrstone.lO  to  15  feet 
8.    Light  colored,  sandy  clay   rock,  full  of  shell  casts,  chiefly  Tur- 

ritella 5  feet 
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Fig.  2.    Section  on  the  Alabama  River. 

Coal  Bluff. 

1.  Bluish  greensand  over  lignite. 

2.  Coal  Bluflf  lignite 4  feet 

3.  Compact,  clayey  sand  underlying  lignite. 

Burford's  Landing. 

4.  Gray,  cross  bedded  sands  alternating  with  laminse  of  gray  clay, 

Burford*8  Landing 10  feet 

Walnut  Bluff. 

5.  Light  yellowish,  cross  bedded  sands,  Walnut  Bluff. 

Turkey  Creek  to  Clifton, 

6.  Gray  or  bluish,  sandy  clays,  forming  river  banks  from  mouth  of 

Turkey  creek  to  Clifton,  of  variable  dip  and  hence  of  undeter- 
mined thickness. 

7.  Dark,  gray  sandy  clays  at  Clifton  and  above,  nearly  to  mouth  of 

Dickson's  Creek.    The  beginning  of  the  Mathews's  Landing 
beds 10  feet 

Matthew8*8  Landing. 

8.  Bluish  black,  micaceous  sands,  highly  fossiliferous 5  to  6  feet 

9.  Yellowish  gray, calcareous  sands,  indurating  into  bowlders. 4  feet 

10.  Bluish  black,  micaceous  sands,  fossiliferous,  compact  and  clayey 

below 7  to  8  feet 

Midway. 

11.  Black,  calcareous  clay  overlying  the  Nautilus  Rock 5  feet 

12.  Gray,  argillaceous  limestone,  with  numerous  large  Enclimatocrras 

Ulrichi 10  feet 

Fig.  3.     Section  on  the  Tombigbee  Riter. 
Mouth  of  Beaver  Creek  to  Naheola. 

1.  Coarse  grained,  micaceous  sands,  with  projecting  bowlders  of  in- 

durated sand  or  sandstones,  no  fossils,  thin   clay  partings  at 
intervals,  seen  just  below  Tompkinsville 20  feet 

2.  Cross  bedded  sands,  just  below  Tompkinsville 10  feet 

8.  Gray,  sandy  clays,  alternating  with  ledges  of  indurated  sand  and 

thin  clay  partings,  Tompkinsville  Bluff,  no  fossils 80  feet 

4.  Gray,  sandy  clays,  with   ledges  of  sandier  texture  and  lighter 

color 20  feet 
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PLATE  XXV. 

ILLUSTRATING  THE  OAK  IIIIiL,  PINE  BARREN  SERIES,  WUIGH  INCLUDES 
THE  NAHEOLA  AND  MATTHEWS'S  LANDIVO,  BLACK  BLUFP,  AND  TUB 
MIDWAY   SECTIONS   OP   THE   LIQNITIC. 

FiQ.  1.    Section  at  Oak  Hill  and  on  Pine  Barren  Creek. 

1.  Cross  bedded  sands  and  thinly  laminated  clays,  much  weathered 

and  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the  red  loam  <&c.  of  the 
Lafayette 25  feet 

2.  Gray,   cross  bedded  sands,  with  thin  laminae  of  dark  gray  clay 

These  beds  are  much  the  same  as  the  preceeding,but  are  much 
less  weathered   40  feet 

3.  Cross  bedded  and  laminated  sands,  yellowish l>^  feet 

4.  Thin  bedded,  gray,  laminated    clays,  interst ratified  with  thiD 

ledges  of  cross  bedded  sands 30  feet 

5.  Sands  1  foot,  clays  1  foot,  sands  1  foot 8  feet 

6.  Gray  clays  interstratified  with  cross  bedded  sands 6  feet 

7.  Gray,  cross  bedded  sands 3  feet 

8.  Gray  clay,  breaking  up  into  cuboid  •!  blocks,  and  interstratified 

with  sandy  ledges 15  feet 

9.  Black  to  gray,  micaceous  sands,  with  the  fossils  of  Matthews's 

Landing,  dark  at  top,  lighter  and  glauconitic  below 7  feet 

10.  Glauconitic  sandy  ledge,  calcareous 1  foot 

11.  Yellowish,  calcareous  sands,  with  phosphatic  and  white  lime  con- 

cretions; crustacean   remains  in  upper  5  feet;  several   hard, 
shaly  ledges 12  feet 

12.  Glauconitic,  sandy  shales,  with  indurated  ledge  at  top 10  feet 

13.  Sandy,  shnly  beds,  with  indurated  ledges 6  feet 

14.  Hard,  yellowish,  sandy  iimestone,  phosphatic 3  feet 

15.  Yellowish,  calcareous,  clayey  sands,  with  white  lime  concretions, 

grayer  and  more  clayey  below  ;  Black  Bluff  fossils  abundant  . 

15  feet 

16.  Black  calcareous  clays,  gray  gray  on  weathered  surfaces ;  Black 

Bluff  fossils,  especially  in  upper  part.     This  forms  basis  of  the 
prairie  soils 20  feet 

17.  Hard,  grayish  white  limestone,  used    for  chimneys,  &c.,  contain- 

ing a  large  Xinifilus 10  feet 

18.  Calcareous  sands   forming  basis  of  the  sandy  praries 6  feet 

19.  Hard,  yellow,  crystalline  limestone, with  Ostrea,  TurritcUa  Mortoni 

and   Venericdrdia   jdanicosta 8  feet 

20.  Yellow,  micaceous  sands,  with  Ripley  fossils  seen  on   road  above 

Talmer's  Mill 55  feet 

21.  Bluish  gray,  calcareous  sands,  with  projecting  sandy  ledges,  on 

Fine  Barren  Creek 15  feet 
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6.  Black,  sHnd;  clay,  with  itidurnted  ledge  of  greeoBand  above,  In 

all 3  (eet 

S.  Greenaand  marl,  capped  with  hard  ledge,  rermginoiia 8  feet 

7.  Black,  sltttj  clay,  recurring  at  all  the  bluffs  above  this  to  Black 

Bluff lOfeet 

Black  Bluff. 

8.  Yellowish  elaj  at  top  of  bluff.     This  clay  is  the  basis  of  the  Flat- 

woods 30  (eet 

n.  Black,  slaty  clay,  strongly  calcareous.  roBsilferoiis  (Black  Bluff 

foBBiU),  .     ..40(eet 

The  lower  part  of  this  division  is  covered  with  singularly  shaped 
concretions  of  lioionite.  ■ 
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PLATE  XXVI. 

ILLUSTRATING  THR   RIPLEY  FORMATION   OF  THE  CRETACEOUS   GROUP,    ALA- 
BAMA  AND  TOMBIGBEE   RIVERS. 

Fig.  1.    Palmer's  Mill,  on  Pine  Barren  Creek. 

1.  Hard,  yellow,  crystalline  limestone,  with  Ostrea^  corals,  Turritella 

Mortoni,  Venericardia  planicosta,  &c - 8  feet 

2.  Yellow,  micaceous  sands,  with  Ripley  fossils,  seen  on  road  above 

Palmer's  Mill 55  feet 

3.  Bluish  gray,  calcareous    sands,  with    several   projecting  sandy 

ledges,  to  level  of  Pine  Barren  cr6ek 15  feet 

Fig.  2.    Bridgeport  Landing,  Alabama  River. 

1.  Yellow,  crystalline  limestone,  seen  in  Camden-Bridgeport  road. 

2.  Yellowish,  micaceous  sands,  forming  basis  of  the  hillstback  of 

the  Bridgeport  bluff. 

3.  Yellow,  clayey  sands,  top  of  bluff  at  Bridgeport  Landing. .  10  feet 

4.  Coarse,  yellow  sands 10  feet 

5.  Laminated,  gray  clays 1  foot 

6.  Ledge  of  dark  gray,  sandy  clay 1  foot 

7.  Dark  gray,  nearly  black,  sandy,  micaceous  clays,  with  hard,  pro- 

jecting, sandy  ledges  at  intervals  of  3  to  4  feet 22  feet 

8.  Projecting,  sandy  ledge l}4  feet 

9.  Dark  gray,  sandy  clays 3  feet 

10.  Sandy  ledge 1  foot 

11.  Dark  gray,  sandy  clays,  with  two  hard,  sandy  ledges,  to  water 

level 10  feet 

Fig.  3.     Canton  Landing,  Alabajna  River. 

1.  Yellow  sands,  forming  basis  of  the  fertile  soils  of  the  Canton 

Bend. 

2.  Yellowish  gray,  micaceous,  and  calcareous  sands,  in  beds  averag- 

ing 3  to  5  feet  in  thickness  and  separated  by  hard,  sandy  ledges, 
which  shale  off  on  weathering;  these  beds  appear  at  intervals 
on  hillside  immediately  back  of  the  river  bluff,  being  in  part 

covered  by  debris 100  feet 

In  places  the  clayey  sands  have  a  dark  blue  color. 

3.  Yellow,calcareous,  sandy  clays,like  the  preceding,with  hard  ledges 

above  and  below ;  top  of  river  bluff 10  feet 

4.  Bluish,  micaceous,  sandy  clays,  the  counterpart  of  those  at  Bridge- 

port, with  two  projecting,  sandy  ledges 12  feet 

6.    Light  gray,  calcareous  sands,  holding  indurated,  irregular  masses, 

phosphatized  shell  casts,  &c. ;  sandstone  ledge  at  base 6  feet 

6.    Bluish  gray,  sandy  clay,  5  feet  thick,  underlaid  by  more  sandy  bed, 

with  phosphatized  shell  oaats,  nodules,  &o 8  feet 
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7.  Bluish,  argil  lac  eo  US  Vimestone,  nith  E.r<>yi/rn,  Grjiiifiten,  and  phos- 

jihatic  easts...    ., .3  feet 

8.  Calcareous  sands,  with  variety  or  foBiils 3  feet 

Fio.  4.     Fosle-r't  Crerk,  in  Gff't  Bend,  Alabnma  Bivfr. 

1.     Yellowish,  ralcnreuus,  sandy  clay  Hoii,  with  growth  of  red  cedars. 

a.     Dark  gray,  micaceous,  sandy  clays,  like  those  of  Bridgeport,  with 

hard,  sandier  ledges  of  lighter  color  at  intervals  of  6  to  8  feet. 

The  lowermost  of  tliese  beds  contains  the  small  Moscow  Gryfi- 

hen 30  feet 

'  3.    Impure  limestone,  glaucouitic,  with  pboapliHtized  shell  easts, 

Ac 5  feet 

i.    Coarse,  calcareous  sandstone  ledge 2  feet 

6.  Bluish, sandy. argillaceous  limestone,  no  (ossils  at  Cop, but  filled  in 

its  lower  and  middle  parts  with  Ehelts  and  phosphatized  shell 
lys's.  Thematerialsof  this  bed  vary  from  argillaceous  limestone 
to  calcareous  sands 20  feet 

0.  Rrown,  pbospbatic  limestone 1  foot 

7.  Argillaceous  sandstone .1  foot 

Kio,  6.    Section  on  Tmr  Up  Ci^ek,  WikoT CMinln,  Alabama  IHeer. 

1.  Yellow  sands  at  base  of  McNeill's  Mountain. 

3.  Dark  bluish  gray,  sandy,  micaceous  clays,  with  bard,  projecting 

ledgfs  nt  intiTviiIs  <tf  3  or  4  feet.  These  beds  are  exposed  in 
channel  of  Tear  L'p  Creek  between  the  river  and  the  foot  of 
McNeill's  Mountain,  distance  about  1  mile.  The  thickness  not 
measured,  but  here  placed  equal  to  that  noticed  at  Canton 
Landing 100  feet 

8.  Ferruginous,  sandy  marl,  full  of  Kipley  fossils 3  feet 

4.  Firm  white  limestone;  no  fossils  observed .6  feet 

5.  White  limestone,  with  a  few  fossils 2  feet 

6.  Sandy,  calcareous  beds,  with  fine  fossils 4  feet 

7-    Sandy,  indurated  limestone  ledge lto2  feet 

8.    Calcareous  limestone,  with  Exogyra  coitata,  &c.. .' 8  feet 

Fio.  6.     Prairie  BluiT  and  kill  lo  the  norlheatt,  Alabama  Rivtr. 

1.  Yellowish,  calcareous,  and  micaceous  sands,  with  hard,  sandy 
ledges  at  intervals  of  4  to  6  feet,  forming  the  hill  northeast  of 
Prairie  Bluff  towards  Kehoboth.  In  some  places,  where  less 
exposed  to  weathering,  the  color  of  the  sandy  clays  Is  dark 
bluish,  like  those  of  Bridgeport.  The  strata  of  this  hill  are  in 
appearance  identical  with  those  above  the  river  bluff  at  the  old 
Canton  Landing:   not  a  continuous  section, 

75  lo  100  feet,  perhaps  more 
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2.  Impure  limestone,  holding  phosphatized  shell  casts,  &c.,  outcrop- 

ping on  the  bluff  north  of  warehouse ;  estimated  thickness, 

12  to  15  feet 

3.  Bluish  limestone,  with  shell  casts  and  Exogyra  costata,  Gryphsea 

msiculariSf  &c.,  forming  top  of  bluff  below  warehouse ;  two  hard 
ledges  in  it   20  feet 

4.  Sands  traversed  by  indurated  bands  of  calcareous  sand,  holding 

Exogyra  costata  and  Gryphxa  vesicular  is  chiefly.  The  sands  are 
white  above  and  dark  blue  near  water  level,  but  the  blue  sands 
become  white  where  they  crop  out  up  the  river  near  the  top  of 
the  bluff.    Sands  contain  great  numbers  of  Ostrea  falcata^ 

50  to  60  feet 
Fig.  7.    Below  Moscow^  on  the  Tomhighee  River. 

1.  Black,  shaly  clay,  devoid  of  fossils,  joints  fllled  with  calcite,  at 

mouth  of  Sucarnochee  Creek 8  to  8  feet 

2.  Dark  blue,  shaly,  argillaceous  limestone  and  thin,   projecting, 

harder  ledges 30  feet 

8.    Ledges  of  small  Gryphxa  shells 1  foot 

4.  Hard,  impure  limestone,  with  Exogyra  costata  and  Gryphira  resicu- 
laria;  irrregular,  concretionary,  sandy  ledge  above,  with  com- 
minuted shells,  below  which  a  projecting  ledge,  with  many 
phosphatized  shell  casts 15  feet 


PLATE  XXVn. 
iLLnsTBATiiio  THB  PHOBPBATio  axBaiiBAiiDB  <K>KBiaB»  band)  at  Bass 

OF  THB  KOTTBK  LimBTOMB,  TOaiTBBB  WITS  THB  UPFBR  BTBATA  OW  THB 
BDTAW    rOBMATIOX    pF   THB   OBBTAOBODS   aRODP. 

Fig.  1.    Bluff  at  Erie,  TutealoMa  River. 

1.  Botteo  Limestone  of  the  osukl  ch&rBoter 80  feet 

2-  ladurBted  ledge,  calcmreoua  SBnd,  gUnoonltlo  aad  phMpfaatic, 
coDtaining  oyster  tbella 7  feet 

8.  Yellowith  sands,  containing  ahellB  In  upper  part 8(0et 

4.  Ledge  of  shells 1  foot 

6.  YellowiBb,  gUuoonitic  sands;  more  i^aueonltlc  below fi  teet 

6.  Bandy  ledge,  Vrith  shells 1  toot 

7.  Greensaod,  cross  bedded 4  feet 

B.  Laminated,  blue  clay,  projecting SfeM 

9.  PhoBpfaatic  greonaand Iffotit 

Fio.  2.    MeAlpine'i  Ferry,  TWeoioota  Xivtr. 

1.  Botten  Limestone  of  variable  thiokneas,  with  eoverlDg^  Lal^Mfee, 

2.  CalcareouB  sands,  Indurated,  containing  shells,  mostly  oysters. . 

eto8feet 

8.  Hands 8  to  10  feet 

4.  Greensand  to  water  level 6  feet  or  more 

Fio.  3.     Choclaui  Bluff,  Tuscaloota   River. 

1.  Rotten  Limestone,  with  Inocerami  and  reptilian  bones,  covering 

of  Lafayette 20  feet 

2.  Indurated  calcareous  sanda,  full  of  shells,  glauconitic ;    upper 

part=the  "Concrete  Sand"  of  Winchell ,9  to  7  feet 

3.  YelloWiBb,craBB  bedded  sands,  containing  oyster  shells  in  upper 

part,  more  glauconitic  and  devoid  of  foasils  below IS  feet 

4.  Glauconitic  sands  and  small  oyster  shells 1  foot 

5.  Phosphatic  greensand 6  to  8  feet 

Fig.  4.     iSection  at  Fincli't  Ferri/,  Tuscal<io»a  Rivfr. 

1.  Yellowish,  cross  bedded  sands,  with  indurated  bands  at  intervals; 

contains  a,  few  casts  of  shells,  mostly  oysters,  and  pieces  of  sili- 
cifled  wood  26  feet 

2.  Laminated,  blue  clays,  with  sand  between  the  laminiE. . .  .10  feet 

3.  Alternations  of  cross  bedded  sand  and  blue,  laminated  clay .  6  feet 

4.  Bluish,  glauconitic  sand  10  feet 

5.  Laminated,  blue  clays,  the  laminte  separated  by  sand 30  feet 
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FiQ.  6.     House  Bluff f  Alabama  River. 

1.  Rotten   Limestone 20  feet 

2.  Greensand,  with  phosphatic  nodules 4  feet 

3.  Bed  of  shells  in  sand 1  foot 

4.  Light  colored  sands,  with  irregular  deposits  of  shells  and  shell 

bed  at  base 5  feet 

5.  Sands,  with  layer  of  shells  at  base 9  feet 

6.  Alternating  beds  of  horizontally    laminated    and  cross  bedded 

sands,  yellow  (glauconitic),  the  separate  beds  from  1  to  2  feet 
thick,  marked  with  streaks  deeply  colored  by  iron 40  feet 

7.  Laminated  clays  (soapstone),  devoid  of  fossils 10  feet 

8.  Blue,  micaceous  sands,  no  fossils  observed 15  feet 

9.  Light  colored  sands,  with  large,  bowlder-like  concretions.  .20  feet 
10.  Alternations  of  laminated  clays  and  blue  sands  to  water  level. 
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Ffilli,  tuick  oj  YeUoir  Bb.ff. 

1.  Oraj,  sandy  cUyfi,  alternating  with  croei  bedded  sands,  seen  In 

hill  back  of  Yellow  Bluff;  barometric  meftsiiremeut   .     90  Tepl 

2.  Graf ,  Bandy  cliiya,  alternating  with  cross  bedded  sands,  like  the 

preceding;  seen  in  hill  at   top  of  Yellow  Bluff 40  feet 

3.  Greensand  marl,  Wood's  Bluff .6  to  IB  feet 

4.  Gray  sandy  clays ot  purple  tinge, includingfour  orflvetbiDSea 

of  iignite.    Top  of  Yellow  Bluff  .    . 40  feet '. 

Grampian  Hilh. 

5.  Gray, sandy  clays,  indurated,  in  part  glauconitic,  and  fllled  with 

BheJl  CBHts,  chiefly  of  Turritella,  in  part  cloielj  reaembling 
Buhrstone  clays. 47  to  50  feet 

6.  lilauconitio   sands,   with   Gryplxaa    thirsa,    several  indurated 

bands 2S  feet 

On  PuTsUy  Creek. 

7.  Glaueonitic  Bands,  with  Gryjibira  (ft ir«*,  clayey  above 12  feet 

8.  Laminated  sand  and  eandy  clays  15  feet 

0.  Yellowish  gray,  cross  bedded  sands,  indurating,  with  bowlders, 

inclosing  lenticular  sheets  of  clay 26  feet 

10.  Gray  sands  and  clays,  interstratilled,  glauconitic  \  lignite  at  base ; 

seen  in  Pursley  Creek 20  feet 

Oak  Biit,  Gravdjard  Hill,  and  Pine  Barren  Creek. 

11.  Gray,  sandy  clays,  cross  bedded  sands,  and  thin,  laminated  cUya 

in  many  alternations  108  feet 

12.  Gray  clay,  breaking  into  cuboidal   hlofks.  15  feet,  passing  into 

blank   clay  marl,  Matthews 's   Landing 23  feet 

13.  Yellowish,  calcareous  sands  and  sandy  shales,  with  hard   ledges 

and  3  feet    hard,    yellowish,  phosphatic,  sandy   limestone  t.t 
base 81  feet 

14.  Yellow,  calcareous  clays,  passing  below  into  black,  all  holding 

Black  Rluff  fossils 85  feet 

15.  Argillaceous  white  limestone  i  Nautilus  Rock  10  feet,  with  6  feet 

calcareous  sands  below 16  feet 

16.  CrystaUine  limestone  and  Turritella  Rock 8to9feet 
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17.  Yellowish,  micaceous  sand  with  Ripley  fossils 56  feet 

18.  Bluish  gray,  calcareous  sands,  hard,  projecting  layers 15  feet 

Near  Vinetorif  Autauga  County, 

19.  Thinly  laminated,  white  and  pink  and  purple  clays,  with  small 

percentage  of  pink,  purple,  and  yellow  sand 30  feet 

20.  Purple  and  mottled  clays  12  feet,  red  sands  5  feet,  and  white  and 

yellow,  laminated  clays  8  feet 25  feet 

21.  Variegated  pink  and  micaceous  sands 6  feet 

22.  Mottled,  yellow  and  purple,  sandy  clays  and  sands,  on  the  banks 

of  Mulberry  Creek 20  feet 

Soap  Hillj  Bibb  County. 

23.  Clayey  sands  in  several  ledges 10  feet 

24.  Cross  bedded,  yellowish  white  sands,  indurating  into  sandstones 

at  intervals 30  feet 

25.  Laminated,  gray  clay,  with  partings  of  sand  10  feet,  overlying  40 

feet  of  laminated  clays  and  cross  bedded  sands 50  feet 

26.  Laminated,  gray,  sandy  clays,  with    leaf    impressions,  sand  at 

base 20  feet 

Near  Ttiacaloosa. 

27.  Variegated,  purple  sands,  sheet  of  ferruginous  sandstone  on  top. . 

8  feet 

28.  Purple  clay,  with  partings  of  sand 10  feet 

29.  Gray,  yellow  sands  and  clays,  ferruginous  ledge  on  top. . .  .8  feet 
90.  Thin  bed  of  lignite  in  clays,  over  gray  mass.  Not  seen,  about  20  feet 
81.  Purple  clays,  with  two  ledges  of  sandy  iron  ore 40  to  50  feet 

Column  2.    Section  exposed  on  Alabama  River. 

MarshalVs  Landing  to  Lisbon. 
» 

1.  Vickshurg.    White  Limestone,  with  Orbitoides  Mantelli .  hiU  back  of 

Claiborne,  also  back  from  river,  from  Marshall's  Landing  to 
Gainestown at  least  140  feet 

2.  Jackson.    Argillaceous  White  Limestone,  with  bones  of  Zeuglodon 

Cetoides,  phosphatic  nodules,  and  marls,  from  Claiborne  to  Mar- 
shall's Landing 60  feet 

8.  Scutella  bed,  followed  by  coarse,  ferruginous  sands,  of  which  17 
feet  is  highly  fossiliferous ;  hard,  sandy  ledge  at  base. . .  .30  feet 

4.  Calcareous  clay,  alternating  with  greensand  containing  Ostrea 

sellxformis 25  feet 

5.  Light  gray,  calcareous  sands,  traversed  by  hard,  sandy  ledges, 

clayey  in  part,  Ostrea  sellxformis,  characteristic  greensand,  and 

shells  at  base  35  feet 

48 
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6.  Blue  clay,  passing  into  greensand,  upper  half   with  few   fossiU,. 

lower  half  highJy  fossiliferous 22  feet 

7.  Calcareous,  clayey  sands 9  feet 

8.  Coarse  ferruginous  marl  3  feet,  followed  by  20  feet  of  light  yellow 

sands,  few  fossils 23  feet 

9.  Bluish,  jointed  clay  12  feet 

Hamilton's  Landing, 

10.  Light  colored,  aliiminoussandstones,claystones,and  silicious  sand- 

stone   75  feet 

Yellow  Bhiff,  llelVs  Landing^  and  Lover  Peach  Tree. 

11.  Reddish,  cross-bedded  sands.  2  feet  lignite  at  base 22  feet 

12.  Laminated,  sandy  clays,  gray  color 15  feet 

13.  Yellow  sands,  passing  below   into  gray,  laminated,  sandy 

clays 25  feet 

14.  Greensand  marl,  BelFs  Landing 10  feet 

15.  Gray,    laminated,  sandy  clays  22  to  25  feet,  passing  into  clay 

marl,  Gregg's  Landing,.5  feet 30  feet 

16.  Sandy  clays  of  prevailing  gray  color,  varying  in  degree  of  sandi- 

ness  and  coarseness  of  lamination,  1  foot  greensand  marl  at 
base 50  feet 

17.  Gray,  sandy  clays  10  feet 

18.  Gray,  sandy  clays,  alternately  thin  laminated,  and  heavy  bedded; 

indurated  by   glauconitic  clay   on    top  and  greensand   bed  in 
middle 37  feet 

19.  Glanconitic  sands,  with  dniphivn  thira.r,  indurated  ledges  passing 

tlironi^li  beds         .  .  18  feet 

20.  \\'l>iti-.  «•!  n<s-l)»«dded  sands 12  feet 

21.  Khii-h,  cl.-iyey,  ,L(lauconitic    sands,  witli   firtjj)h:ta    //i/>v.r,  several 

lia?-fl    legdes     * 50  feet 

Pnrslrif  Crrcl:  tn  Coal  BUif. 

22.  Glaueouiti*',  clayey  sands  of  varying  degree  of  hardness,  bed  of 

lignite  4  feet  (C^oal  BlulT)  at  base 35  feet 

23.  <rray,  sandy  clays 10  feet 

7?////o/v/'.s   LdndiiKf. 

24.  Gray  clay,  cross-bi^dded  sands,  Burford's  Landing 10  feet 

Wuhiut  Bhiff  to  Vlijtim. 

25.  Gray,  snudy   clays    forming   river   banks   from    Walnut  Bluflf  to 

(;iifton 35  (  ?)  feet 
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Mutthexcs^s  Landing. 

26.  Black,  sandy  clay  marl,  micaceous,  Matthews's  Landing. .  .20  feet 

Midway  to  Prairie  Bluff. 

27.  Black  clay,  Midway 5  feet 

28.  Argillaceous  White  Limestone  (Nautilus  Rock) 10  feet 

29.  Crystalline  limestone  {Turritelht)  back  of  Bridgeport. 

30.  Yellowish,  micaceous  sand  (Ripley  fossils)  at  Bridgeport  and  hills 

back  of  landing 65  feet 

8L  Dark  bluish  gray,  sandy,  micaceous  clays,  weathering  into  yel- 
lowish shales,  with  indurated,  sandy,  projecting  ledges  at  inter- 
vals of  5  to  10  feet  throughout  wliole  thickness,  exposed  at 
Bridgeport,  Tear  Up  Creek,  Cnntori  Lauding,  and  hills  back  of 

Prairie  Blutf,  and  in  Gee's  Bend 100  feet 

82.  Bluish,  argillaceous  limestone,  with  pho.sphatized  shell  casts, &c., 

Ripley  for>iiation 30  to  35  feet 

38.  Sands  of  various  colors,  dark  blue,  gr.iy  to  white,  traversed  by 
indurated  bands  of  calcarooas  sands  with  Cretaceous  shells 
80  feet 

Rntttn  Limestone  J  Bridfjejtnrt  to  Ihmmc  Bluff, 

34.  Highly  argillaceous  limestone,  with  ledg(?s  holding  many  shells, 
Oatrca  (iruphirn  ,  Exoijyrn 1.000  feet 

HOHM'   Bluff. 

86.  Hard  calcareous  sand.s,  with  fossils,  strongly  phosphatic  in 
part 20  feet 

86.  Alternating  layers  of  horizontiUy  iHiuinated  and  cross-bedded, 
yellowish  ^glauconitic)  san(i.> 40  feet 

37.  Laminated,  blue  clays 10  feet 

88.  Blue,  micaceoiis  sands 15  feet 

89.  Light  colored,  micaceous  snnds   20  feet 

40.  Laminated  clays  and  blue  sands,  thickness  not  determined. 

CoLUM.v  3.  Section  expoi<ed  on  thr  TomKirjhrr  (im'luding  the  TuHcaloosa} 

Rirrr. 

St.  Stejtheni<  and  Htiker's  Bluff. 

1.  Vichnhurg .     White  Limestorii»  with   Orhltoides  .V(ih/^///,  forms  up- 

per 70  feet  of  Saint  StepheM-;  r.InfT,  upper  part  of  Baker's  Hill, 
and  greater  part  of  river  blnfT>,  down  to  Oven  Bluff     .    140  feet 

2.  Jackson.     Argillaceous    Whit*'    Timestone    lower  part    of   Saint 

Stephens  and  Baker's  Bluff  60  feet 
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8.    Scutella  bed,  underlaid  by  course  greensand  and  Claiborne  fot- 
siliferous  sands 15  feet 

CofffevUU  Landing 

4.  Yellowish  gray,  calcareous  sands,  with  OMr^a  sella-fonnU,  clayey  in 

part,  traversed  by  hard,  sandy  ledges,  greensand  with  com- 
minuted shells  at  -base ^  feet 

5.  Bluish  clay ...  7  feet 

Hntrhetighee  to  mouth  of  Bashi  Creek. 

8.    Aluminous  sandstones,  claystones,  &c.,  of  jointed  structure,  form- 
ing at  White  Bluff  a  perpendicular  cliff 115  feet 

7.  Brown  clays,  sandy,  non-fossil iferous.  30  feet,  followed  by  3  feet 

marl  and  15  feet  purplish  brown,  sandy  clays;  then  28  feet  of 
sands,  striped  with  br«iwn  clays  and  inclosing  two  beds  with 
marine  shells ;  in  all 75  to  76  fee 

8.  Dark  gray,  sandy  clays,  with  brown  or  purple,  sandy  clays.    Veiy 

few  fossils  exposed  at  Davis's  Bluff,  White's  Bluff,  and  Mc- 
Carthy's Bluff 100  feet 

9.  Clayey  marl,  passing  into  a  greensand  marl  18  feet  thick.  .31  feet 

10.  Gray,  clayey  sands,  with  four  or  more  thin  seams  of  lignite.  25  feet 

Tuscahoma  to  Shuquahova  Creek. 

11.  Laminated  sands  and  indurated  sands,  with  bowlders  .  .     30  feet 

12.  Gray,  snndy  clays,  striped  with   somewhat    harder,    projecting 

ledges  35  to  40  feet 

13.  Greensand  marl  (Bell's  Landing.)  7  feet 

14.  Sandy,  laminated  clays     .  15  feet 

Ilor^r  Crt'f'k  to  (^im/^   T.nnOivg. 

15.  Gray,   sandy  clays,    rather  thin  bedded;    hard,  sandy  ledge  at 

base 28  feet 

16.  Glauconitic  sands  and  clays,  with  Gryph:ra  thirsu 18  feet 

Lott'x  Ffrnj  (it  Saunjulvi. 

17.  Glauconitic  sands,  with  (injithifn  thirsu ,  at  Lott's  Ferry,  Eureka 

Landing,  and  Nanafalia  Landing  35  feet 

18.  Black  clay,  passing   into  greensand    marl,   with    firi/phaa  thirsx 

18  feet 

Landrniii'j<  Cntk. 

19.  Black,  miraceous,  glauconitic  sar^ds 15  feet 

20.  Lignite  7  feet  and  o  feet  gray  clay  below   12  feet 
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Tompkinsville  to  Naheola, 

21.  Gray,  sandy  clays,  cross-bedded  sands  and  laminated  clays  in 

many  alternations 80  feet 

22.  Greensand  marl  (Naheola),  with  black  clay  below 20  feet 

Naheola  to  Black  Bluff. 

28.  Between  Naheola  and  Black  Bluff,  black  clay .  .thickness  unknown 

24.  Yellowish  clays  30  feet,  underlaid  by  50  feet  of  black  and  dark 

brown,  slaty,  fossiliferous  clays,  Black  Bluff  fossils 80  feet 

Moxcow. 

25.  Dark  blue  or  black,  sandy  clays,  with  indurated  bands, calcareous 

below,  passing  into  an  argillaceous  limestone  16  to  18  feet,  with 
phosphatized  shell  casts 55  feet 

Rotten  Limestone,  Moscow  to  Choctaw  Bluff. 

.6.  Argillaceous  limestone,  with  hard  ledges,  holding  many  shells 
( Ostrea,   Exogyra,  Gryphxa) 1,000  feet 

Choctaw  Bluff  to  Big  Log  Shaoh. 

27.  Hard,  calcareous  sands,  highly  fossiliferous,  6  to  8  feet;  thin,  yel- 

low, cross-bedded  sands,  15  feet ;  and  below  this  a  phosphatic 
greensand,  8  to  10  feet about  25  feet 

28.  Cross-bedded,  glauconitic  sands,  with  thin  clay  partings,  yellow- 

ish color  prevailing 40  feet 

29.  Dark  gray,    laminated,   sandy    clays,    alternating   with   bluish 

sands 15  to  20  feet 

90.  Laminated    sands    and    clays,    alternating    with    cross-bedded 
sands 40  ( ?)  feet 

81.  Compact,  micaceous  sands,  cross-bedded  sands,  laminated  clays, 

in  many  alternations,  including  two  small  beds  of  pebbles  and 
thin  bed  of  lignitic  matter 60  (?)  feet 

White's  Bluff. 

82.  Purple  and  mottled  clays,  10  feet,  with  15  feet  of  yellow,  micace- 

ous sands  below 25  feet 

Steele's  Bluff. 

88.  Purple  and  mottled  clays,  10  feet,  with   10  feet  light   yellow, 
coarse,  cross-bedded  pebbly  (chert)  sands 20  feet 

Williford's. 
84.  Purple  and  mottled  clays -.10  feet 
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Mrs,  Fnnci*«. 

86.    Purple  and  mottled  clayg 10  feet 

Saund^rn*s  Ferry  to  Tuscaloosa. 

36.  Dark  gray,  laminated  clays,  sandy  partings,  25  feet,  and  grmj 

sands,  indurated.  15  feet,  at  Venable's  and  near  Saunden's 
Ferry 40  feet 

37.  Sandy  clays,  with  leaf  impressions,  black  scales  like  fpraphite, 

fragments  of  lignitized  stems. 

CoLCJfN  4.    Exposures   inland   near   Tomhighee  and  Tuscahjosa  Rirers, 
{Supplementary  to  the  Tombigbee  River  section.) 

Salt  Mountain 

1.  Wbit^  limestone,  in  part  crystalline,  filled  with  masses  of  co- 

ral   150  feet 

2.  Orbitoidal  White  Limestone 2ii  feet 

Hill  west  of  McCarthy's  Ferry. 

8.  Aluminous  sands,  indurated  clays  or  claystones,  silicious  sand- 
stones, <&c.,  forming  hills  west  of  McCarthy's  Ferry,  in  Choctaw 
county,  270  feet  in  one  exposure,  with  15  feet  laminated  clays  at 
base ;  in  all 285  feet 

BlaOfn  Sjfringx  boring. 

4.  Loose  surface  materials,  varying  slightly  in  color  and  texture, 

8C>  feet 

5.  Alternations  of  blue  and  sandy  marl  (clay)  with  indurated  blue 

ledge  5  feet  thick  at  base 81  feet 

6.  Soft,  clayey  marl 23  feet 

7.  Greensand,  with  shells.  3  feet,  followed  by  22  feet  alternating 

hard  and  soft  beds,  the  latter  fossiliferous,  water-bearing, 

25  feet 

8.  Marls  or  blue  clays 46  feet 

9.  Brown  and  blue  marls  (clays)  in  many  alternations  (lignitic?) 

21  feet 

10.  Blue  marls  or  clays,  with  2  fe<*t  of  greensand  at  base 61  feet 

11.  Lignite,  5  feet,  followed  by  19  feet  of  brown,  tout'h  marl  (clay) 

24  feet 

12.  Blue,  sandy  marl,  with  many  varieties  of  shells;    \\nt  ricardia 

phinirontd  recognized 23  feet 

13.  Blue,  sandy  marl  '  clay ) 58  feet 

14.  Brown  marl  'clay)  5  feet, with  32  feet  blue  marl  below. . .  37  feet 

15.  Greensand  marl,  9  feet,  followed  by  37  feet  of  blue  marl  (clay.) 

At  500  feet  water  was  struck,  which  flowed  10  feet  above  sur" 
face 46  feet 
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16.  Brown  clay  marl,  19  feet,  followed  by  15  feet  blue  clay,  with 

greensand,  containing  shells 34  feet 

17.  Brown  marl,  resembling  soapstone ;  contains  shells;  stream  of 

water  near  bottom  which  flowed  30  feet  above  surface. .  .50  feet 

18.  Gray,  sandy  marl,  with  shells    15  feet 

19.  Gray,  sandy  marl,  with  shells ;  more  clayey  than  preceding, 

64  feet 
^.    Very  tough,  blue  marl  (clay),  at  base  of  which  a  thin  layer  of 

white  sand  and  then  a  thin  layer  of  greensand  71  feet 

51,    Brown  marl  (clay)  5  feet,  followed  by  alternating  beds  of  clay 

and  sand,  mostly  sand  ijirst  salt  water) 20  feet 

22.  Alternations  of  gray  and  brown  sand,  with  marl  (clay). . .  .26  feet 

23.  Tough,  blue  marl  {big  vein  of  salt  water)  13  feet 

■24.    Sand  and  clay  alternating  14  feet 

25.  A  kind  of  white  limpstone(?)  containg  mica,  passing  below  into 

3  feet  blue,  sandy  marl, containing  shells 28  feet 

26.  Blue  marl  (clay)  14  feet,  followed  by  14  feet  of  blue  marl  and 

Hand,  numerous  shells 28  feet 

57.  Marl  12  feet  with  streaks  of  sand,  followed  by  brown  sand  and 

blue  marl,  12  feet 24  feet 

58.  Greenish  rock,  chalky  above,  hard  below 11  feet 

59.  Sandstone  4  feet,  followed  by  25  feet  quicksand,  of  white,  blue, 

and  gray  colors  {strong  stream  of  salt  wat^r) 29  feet 

30.  Marls  or  clays,  mostly  of  grayish  or  light  brown  colors,  with  sev- 

eral ledges  of  extremely  hard  rock,  e.  g.,  one  2  feet  thick  at  966 
feet,  one  1  foot  thick  at  971  feet,  one  3  inches  thick  at  978  feet, 
one  1  foot  thick  at  1000  feet 137  feet 

31.  Tough  black  clay,  2  feet,  followed  by  99  feet  of  dark  blue  clay, 

some  of  it  quite  hard  and  Arm ;  some  very  soft  and  sticky, 

101  feet 

32.  Snuff  colored  clay,  soft  and  sticky 13  feet 

83.    Gray  sand  and  shells  12  feet,  followed  by  5  feet  soft,  sandy  clay, 

17  feet 

34.    Hard  ledge  4  inches  at  top,  below  which  125  feet  of  moderately 

hard,  grayish  or  blue  rock,  with  scarcely  any  changi*  ii^  color 

or  texture,  to  bottom  of  boring;  no  sheUs  observed;   Rotten 

Limestone probably  125  feet 

Livingstone  artesian  well  boring. 

85.  Soft,  blue,  argillaceous  Rotten  Limestone,  thickly  set  with  shells 

and  containing  iron  pyrites 180  feet 

86.  Hard,  white  limestone,  with  few  shells 50  feet 

87.  Hard,  blue  limestone  7  feet,  followed  by  68  feet  of  pure,  bluish 

white  limestone,  with  few  if  any  shells 75  feet 

88.  Very  hard,  white  limestone,  stratum  of  oyster  shells  near  top, 

55  feet 
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dUk    Light  blue  limestone,  not  so  hard  as  preceding 47  feet 

40.  Bluish  brown  limestone,  filled  with  small  shells,  rather  sandy, 

68  feet 

41.  Hard,  white  limestone 105  feet 

42.  Soft,  blue  limestone,  2  feet  brown  rock  at  top 22  feet 

43.  Kather  soft,  brownish  blue  limestone 78  feet 

44.  Very  soft,  blue  limestone,  hard  ledge  at  top 11  feet 

45.  White  limestone,  moderately  soft,  with  occasional  slight  changes 

in  color  and  hardness 250  feet 

46.  Hard  sandstone  6  feet,  10  feet  sand,  water-bearing,  and  1  foot 

sandstone 17  feet 

47.  Coarse  greensand  38  feet,  sandstone  2  feet,  greensand  25  feet, 

sandstone  2  feet,  and  greensand  again  18  feet,  water-bearing 
at  1,005  feet 86  feet 

48.  Fine  greensand,  flint  layer  on  top 10  feet 

Strata  of  Tuscaloosa  formation. 
Near  Havana. 

49.  Yellow  sand  and    pebbles  10  feet,  overlying  30  feet  of  varie* 

gated,  pink  and  purple,  micaceous, cross-bedded  sands, near  Ha* 
vana    40  feet 

Big  Sandy  Creek. 

50.  Purple  and  mottled  clays  seen  along  road  leading  up  hill  froin 

Big  Sandy  Creek 50  feet 

51.  Light  yellow  sands  and  pebbles  15  feet,  with  8  feet  dark  gray, 

laminated  clay,  with  lignitized  trunk,  Big  Sandy  Creek.  .23  feet 

Little  Saufb/  Creek. 

52.  Yellow,  micaceous  sands,  overlying  dark  gray,  micaceous,  lami- 

nated clays 8  feet 

53.  (Belongs  to  a  recent  formation.) 


t 


TtiscalooHa  Citti. 


54.  Dark  gray,  laminated  clays,  with  leaf  impressions 8  feet 

55.  Light  colored,  sharp,  cross-bedded  sands 20  feet 
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PLATE  XXIX. 

GENERAL   SECTION    EXPOSED   ALONG   THE   ALABAMA   RIVERS. 

Column  1,  Tomhighee  River, 

1.  Vickshurg.    White  Limestone  with  Orbitoides  Mantelli,  forms  up- 

per 70  feet  of  Saint  Stephens  Bluflf.  upper  part  of  Baker's  Hill, 
and  greater  part  of  river  bluffs  down  to  Oven  Bluff 140  feet 

2.  Jackson.     Argillaceous   White    Limestone    lower    part^  of    Saint 

Stephens  and  Baker's  Bluffs 60  feet 

8.    Scutella  beds,  underlaid  by  coarse  greensand  and  Claiborne  fos- 
siliferous  sands 15  feet 

4.  Yellowish  gray,  calcareous  sands,  with  Ostrea  Helhrformis,  clayey 

in  part,  traversed  by  hard,  sandy  ledges,  greensand,  with  com- 
minuted shells  at  base 35  feet 

5.  Bluish  clay 7  feet 

6.  Aluminous  sandstones,  claystones,  <&c.,  of  jointed  structure,  form- 

ing at  W^hite'  s  Bluff  a  perpendicular  cliff 115  feet 

7.  Brown  clays,  sandy,  non-fossil iferous,  30  feet,  followed  by  3  feet 

marl  and  15  feet  purplish  brown,  sandy  clays ;  then  28  feet  of 
sands,  striped  with  brown  clays  and  inclosing  two  beds  with 
marine  shells ;  in  all 75  to  76  feet 

8.  Dark  gray,  sandy  clays,  striped  with  brown  or  purple,  sandy  clays. 

Very  few  fossils  exposed  at  Davis's  Bluff,  White's  Bluff  and 
McCarthy's  Bluff 100  feet 

9.  Ciayey  marl, passing  into  a  greensand  marl  18  feet  thick  (Wood's 

Bluff  marl) 81  feet 

10.  Gray,  clayey  sands,  with  four  or  more  thin  seams  of  lignite 

25  feet 

11.  Laminated  sands  and  indurated  sands,  with  bowlders 30  feet 

12.  Gray,  sandy    clays,   striped  with   somewhat  harder,    projecting 

ledges  35  to  40  feet 

13.  Greensand  marl  (Bell's  Landing) 7  feet 

14.  Sandy,  laminated  clays 15  feet 

15.  Gray,    sandy  clays,    rather  thin  bedded;  hard,  sandy  ledge  at 

base     28  feet 

16.  Glauconitic  sands  and  clays,  with  Gryphxa  Ihirsit 18  feet 

17.  Glauconitic  sands,  with    Gryphxa  thirsie,  at  Lott's  Ferry,  Eureka 

Landing,  and  Nanafalia  Landing 35  feet 

18   Black  clay,  passing  into  a  greensand   marl,  with   Gryphxa 

thirsx    18  feet 

19.  Black,  micaceous,  glauconitic  sands  15  feet 

20.  Lignite  7  feet  and  5  feet  gray  clay  below 12  feet 

21.  Gray,  sandy  clays,  cross-bedded  sands  and  laminated  clays  in  many 

alternations 80  feet 
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22.  Greensand  marl  (Naheola),  with  black  clay  below 20  feet 

23.  Between  Naheola  and  Black  Bluflf,  black  clays,  thickness  unknown 
21.  Yellowish  clays  30  feet,   underlaid  by  50  feet  of  black  and  dark 

brown,  slaty,  fossiliferous  clays,  Black  Blufif  fossils 80  feet 

25.  Dark  blue  or  black,  sandy  clays,  with  indurated  bands,  calcare- 
ous below,  passing  into  an  argillaceous  limestone  16  to  18  feet, 

with  phosphatized  shell  casts  (Ripley)  55  feet 

28.  Argillaceous  limestone,  with  hard  ledges,  holding  many  shells 
{Ostrea,  Exogyra,  OryphwaJ  (Rotten  Limestone) 1,000  feet 

27.  Hard,  calcareous  sands,  highly  fossiliferous, 6  to  8  feet;  thin,  yel- 

low, cross-bedded  sands,  15  feet ;  and  below  this  a  phosphatic 
greensand,  8  to  10  feet  about  25  feet 

28.  Oross-bedded,  glauconitic  sands  with  thin  clay  partings,  yellow- 

ish color  prevailing    40  feet 

29.  Dark    gray,    laminated,    sandy    clays,    alternating    with  bluish 

sands 15  to  20  feet 

30.  Laminated    sands    and     clays,    alternating    with    cross-bedded 

sands  40  (  ?)  feet 

31.  Compact,  micaceous  sands,  cross-bedded  sands,  laminated  clays 

in  many  alternations,  including  two  small  beds  of  pebbles  und 
thin  bed  of  lignitic  matter  60  (?)  feet 

32.  Purple  and  mottled  clays,  10  feet,   with  15  feet  of  yellow,  mica- 

ceous sands  below 25  feet 

83.  Purple  and  mottled  clays,  10  feet,  with  10  feet  light  yellow, coarse^ 
cross-bedded  pebbly  (chert)  sands 20  feet 

34.  Purple  and  mottled  clays 10  feet 

35.  Purple  und  mottled  clays 10  feet 

36.  Dark  gray,  laminated   clays,   sandy    partings,  25  feet,    and  gray 

sand,     indurated,   15   feet,  at  Venable's    and    near  Saunder's 
Perry ....  40  feet 

37.  Sandy   clays,   with    leaf  impressions,  black   scales   like   graphite 

fragments  of  lignitized  stems. 

Coi-iMN  2.  Ahthdma  Jlufr. 

1.  Vlck^hnrij.     White    Liin^.stone,  with   ()r!nf<til's   }ra}if('lli;  h\\[  hack. 

of  C/laibonie,  also  back  from  river,  from  Marshall's  Landing  to 
(inincstown at  least  140  feet 

2.  J'trksoii.     Argillaceous  White  Limestone,  with  bones  of  Xcmjloilon 

Ct'fol'lrfi,  phosphatic  nodules,  and  marls,  from  Claiborne  to  Mar- 
shall's Landing 60  feet 

3.  Scutella  bed,  followed  by  coarse,  ferruginous  sands,  of  which  17 

feet  is  highly  fossiliferous  ;  hard,  sandy  ledge  at  base   .  30  feet 

4.  Calcareous  clay,  alternating  with   greensand   containing    Ostrea 

seUdj'onniH ...   25  feet.  . 
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5.  Light  gray,  calcareous  sands,  traversed   by   hard,   sandy   ledges, 

clayey  in  part.  Ostrea  selUvformis    characteristic  greensand,  and 
shells  at  base  35  feet 

6.  Blue  clay,  passing  into  greensand,  upper  half  with  fossils,  lower 

half  highly  fossiliferous 2*2  feet 

7.  Calcareous,  clayey  sands 9  feet 

8.  Coarse  ferruginous  marl  3  feet    followed  by  20  feet  of  light  yel- 

low sands,  few  fossils 23  feet 

9.  Bluish   jointed  clay 12  feet 

10.  Light   colored,  aluminous  sandstones,  clay  stones,  and   silicious 

sandstones 75  feet 

11    Reddish,  cross-bedded  sands,  2  feet  lignite  at  base 22  feet 

12.  Laminated,  sandy  clays,  gray  color 15  feet 

13.  Yellow  sands,  passing  below   into  gray,  laminated,  sandy 

clay 25  feet 

14    Greensand  marl.  Bell's  Landing 10  feet 

15.  Gray,  laminated,  sandy  clays  22  to  23  feet,  passing  into  clay  marl, 

Gregg's  Landing,  5  feet 30  feet 

16.  Sandy  clays  of  prevailing  gray  color,  varying  in  degree  of  sand- 

stone and  coarseness  of  lamination,  1  foot  greensand  marl  at 
base 50  feet 

17.  Gray,  sandy  clays 10  feet 

18.  Gray,  sandy  clays,  alternately  thin,  laminated,  and  heavy  bed- 

bed;  indurated  by  glauconitic  clay  on  top  and  greensand  bed 
in  middle 37  feet 

19.  Glauconitic  sands,  with  Gryphxa  thrnae  .indurated  ledges  passing 

through  beds 18  feet 

20.  AVhite  cross-bedded  sands l2  feet 

21.  Bluish,  clayey,   glauconitic   sands,  with   Gryphtea  thirsx,  several 

hard  ledges 50  feet 

22.  Glauconitic,  clayey  sands  of  varying  degree  of  hardness,  bed  of 

lignite  4  feet  (Coal  Bluff)  at  base 35  feet 

23.  Gray,  sandy  clays 10  feet 

24.  Gray  clay,  cross-bedded  sands,  Burford's  Landing 10  feet 

25.  Gray,  sandy  clays,  forming  river  banks  from  Walnut  Bluff  to 

Clifton 35  (?;  feet 

26.  Black,  sandy  clay  marl,  micaceous,  Matthews's  Landing. .  .20  feet 

27.  Black  clay,  Midway 6  feet 

28.  Argillaceous  White  Limestone  {Nautilun  Rock) 10  feet 

29.  Crystalline  limestone  {Tun'itella)  back  of  Bridgeport. 

30.  Yellowish,  micaceous  sand    Kipley  fossils) at  Bridgeport  and  hills 

back  of  landing 65  feet 

31.  Dark  bluish  gray,  sandy,  micaceous  clays,  weathering  into  yel- 

lowish shales,  with  indurated,  sandy,  projecting  ledges  at  in- 
tervals of  5  to  10  feet  throughout  whole  thickness,  exposed  at 
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Bridgeport,  Tear  Up  Creek,  Canton  Landing,  and  hills  back  of 
Prairie  Bluflf  and  in  Gee's  Bend  100  feet 

32.  Bluish,  argillaceous  limestone,  with  phosphatized  shell  casts,  <&c., 

Ripley  formation 80  to  35  feet 

33.  Sands  of  various  colors,  dark  blue,  gray  to  white,  traversed  by  in- 

durated   bands   of   calcareous  sands    with  Cretaceous 
shells 60  feet 

84.  Highly  argillaceous  limestone,  with  ledges  holding  many  shells, 

Ostrea,  Gryptnea,  Exogyra 1,000  feet 

85.  Hard,  calcareous  sands,  with  fossils  strongly  phosphatic  in 

part 20  feet 

86.  Alternating  layers  of  horizontally  laminated  and  cross-bedded, 

yellowish  (glauconitic)  sands 40  feet 

87.  Laminated,  blue  clays  10  feet 

88.  Blue,  micaceous  sands 15  feet 

89.  Light  colored  micaceous  sand 20  feet 

40.  Laminated  clays  and  blue  sands,  thickness  not  determined. 

Column  3.     Chattahoochee  River. 

1.  Light  green,  highly  micaceous  sand,  resembles  weathered  schist, 

and  but  for  the  occasional  water  worn  quartz  pebbles  might'be 
mistaken  for  schist 3  feet 

2.  Hard  clay  stained  by  ferruginous  matter,  breaks  with  conchoidal 

fracture 1  foot 

3.  Hard  wliite  coarse  grained  sand  held  together  by  whit«  clay, 

15  feet 

4.  Red  and  gray  variegated  sandy  clays  (typical  Tuscaloosa),  shows 

at  water's  edge  mouth  of  Bull  Creek,  Ga. 

5.  Strongly  cross-bedded  coarse  sand^  and  pebbles  with  some  few 

fragments  of  schist  and  just  enough  white  clay  to  hold  the  mass 
together.  The  quartzose  pebbles  are  all  well  water  worn  while 
the  softer  bits  of  schist  are  but  slightly  abraded.  This  stratum 
varies  in  color  from  white  to  lemon  yellow  and  in  places  green, 
while  the  upper  part  becomes  mottled  purple  and  yellow  varie- 
gated. This  last  phase  is  most  strongly  developed  at  Thomas's 
Bluff,  Ga.,  due  east  of  Fort  Mitchell,  Ala.  To]>  of  Tuscaloosa 
Series ...     40  feet 

6.  Dark  gray  calcareous   sand,  pyritous  and  containing   nodular 

masses  6-12  inches  in  diameter  with  calcite  nuclei.  These  nod- 
ules are  arranged  in  strata  about  two  feet  apart,  and  terminate 
in  an  indurated  stratum  about  12  inches  thick.  Small  frag- 
ments of  lignite  are  scattered  about  through  this  stratum,  and 
one  or  two  large  masses  filled  with  calcitized  teredos  were 
found.  The  only  other  fossils  seen  were  an  anomia  and  an 
exogyra  probably  the  young  of  E.  costata.  Say.    The  fossils  are 
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all  poorly  (.reserved.  Dip  at  this  point  40  feet  to  the  mile  south- 
ward        15  feet 

7.  Gray  sand  o§  the  same  nature  as  the  preceding,  only  no  nodules 

were  seen,  and  the  shells  increase  in  quantity  particularly  in 
the  lower  part.  The  upper  part  of  this  stratum  becomes  more 
argillaceous  and  contains  no  fossils.  Causes  landslides  in  the 
banks  like  the  Black  liluff  dlays,  which  they  resemble  some- 
what physically.    These  sandy  clays  give  rise  to  Uchee  shoals, 

100  feet 

8.  Laminated  dark  gray  clays  with  masses  of  yellow  sand  distrib- 

uted at  irregular  intervals  throughout  the  stratum,  best  devel- 
oped just  above  Uchee  Creek,  Ala • 25  feet 

9.  Yellow  and  white  sands  with  thin  seams  of  lignitic  sand  and  an 

occasional  "bunch^  of  gray  laminated  clay.  These  sands  are 
exposed  in  a  bluff  about  100  yards  from  the  river  just  south  of 
Rooney's  Mill  Creek,  Ga 50  feet 

10.  Quartzose  conglomerate  much  like  that  at  Havana.  Hale  county, 

Ala. ;  forms  the  shoal  at  Beden's  Hock  and  the  bluff  at  Hatch- 
ers's  Lower  Landing ;  merges  gradually  into  a  yellow  sand, 

50  feet 

11.  Yellow^  sands  and  gray  clay  containing  bits  of  leaves.    This  stra- 

tum and  the  following  are  seen  at  Chimney  Bluff,  Ga.. .  .60  feet 

12.  Light  yellow  and  white  sands  containing  beds  of  well  rounded 

quartzose  pebbles  sometimes  20  feet  thick.  Lignitized  logs  seen 
protruding  from  the  bluffs.  The  sands  contain  a  small  exogyra 
at  rare  intervals.  The  supposed  top  of  the  Eutaw  Group  45  feet 
18.  Gray  sandy  calcareous  clay  with  lines  of  bowlder-like  con- 
cretions projecting  from  the  bank.  First  seen  at  Dawson's 
Woodyard,  Ga.  Few  fossils  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  this  stra- 
tum except  Exogyra  costata^  Say ;  a  mile  above  Blufftown,  Ga., 
characteristic  Ripley  shells  mainly  bivalves,  are  found  in  a 
much  decomposed  state  throughout  the  stratum  6-S  feet  thick. 
The  uppermost  10  feet  of  the  stratum  are  very  fossiliferous. 
The  river  washes  out  little  cave-like  recesses  in  the  banks.  Near 
Jernigan's  Landing,  Ala.,  slight  rolls  in  the  strata  are  seen  in- 
volving about  20  feet  of  the  sands,  these  minature  anticlinals 
and  synclinals  continue  to  within  two  miles  of  Florence,  Ga. ; 
the  dip  estimated  from  the  lines  of  bowlders,  averaging  about 
20  feet  to  the  mile  and  is  about  normal  in  direction. . .  .120  feet 

14.  Two  miles  above  Florence,  Ga.,  and  making  part  of  a  bluff  50 

feet  high  at  that  place  is  a  gray  sand  interlaminated  with  thin 
seams  of  a  more  argillaceous  sand,  all  of  which  is  unfossilifer- 
ous.    Dip  here  about  40  feet  to  the  mile 26  feet 

15.  Gray  calcareous  sands  containing  a  small  fragile  anomia  and  a 

line  of  hard,  rounded  concretionary  bowlders 40  feet 

16.  Gray  and  yellow  sands,  resembling  in  physical  character  those 
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of  the  Tertiary  at  Lower  Peach  Tree,  Ala 30  feet 

17.  Gray  highly  fossiliferuus  marl.  The  fossils  are  nearly  if  not 
quite  all  bivalves,  and  are  mostly  comminuted  as  if  th^y  formed 
an  ancient  shore  line.  There  are  numerous  sharks'  teeth,  a  hard 
black  substance  in  sections  resembling  the  under  shell  of  a  tur- 
tle, black  coprolitic  pebbles?  and  fragments  of  lignite. .  .3  feet 

18.  Sandy  stratum,  indurated,  i^nd  containing  ostrea  spf 1  foot 

19.  Cross-bedded  gray  sands  and  clay 15  seet 

20.  Fossiliferous  marl  about  the  same  in  general  character  as  17,  only 

little  or  no  lignite  was  seen  the  marl  appearing  to  be  somewhat 
gjauconitic.     (The  strata  from  17  to  20Jnclusive  form  a  bluflf  on^ 
the  east  bank  five  miles  below  Florence,  Ga» 2  feet 

21.  Gray,   glauconitic.   calcarerous   sand    weathering  into  fucoidal 

masses  and  containing  a  few  soft  white  phosphatic  nod- 
ules  10  feet 

22.  Gray  fossiliferous  marl,  shells  much  decomposed.    An  occasional 

ligniti/ed  lug  and  numerous  slightly  phosphatic  nodular  masses 
containing  fossils  occur  in  this  stratum 6  feet 

23.  About  the  same  in  general  character  as  21, but  contains  indurated 

ledges  about  a  foot  thick  which  show  the  dip  to  average  40  feet 
to  the  mile,  with  numerous  rolls.  Ends  just  above  the  mouth  of 
Cowikee  Creek,  Ala 170  feet 

24.  Soft,  less  coherent  sand,  gray  in  color,  appears  at   the  mouth  of 

Cowikee  Creek,  Ala.,  from  which  the  south  bank  of  the  creek 
composed  of  this  stratum,  may  be  seen  to  rise  50  feet  from  the 
water .  60  feet 

25.  Gray  calcareous  sand,  with    indurated    ledges,    Ejinjtjra   omtntn 

^ay.  frr'/jihita  rt'^tirulnris^  Lam.  Ihnnnlus  mui.r  Pltrat'ihi  urtirnxn^ 
Aiioin'nj  ?  Forms  the  shoal  at  Frances' bar,  and  bluff  at  Eu- 
faula.  Ala 190  feet 

26.  Light   gray  and  yellow  sands  interlaniinated  with  sand  darker  in 

color,  more  argillaceous  and  containing  bits  of  lignitized  leaves 
and  twigs,  no  other  fossils  seen.  Crops  out  in  the  gullies  of 
Kufaula  next  below  the  Lafayette 20  feet 

27.  A  massive  gray  sand  with  a  few  fragile  fossils  and  bowlders.  This 

sand  is  only  slightly  calcareous  and  is  more  or  less  iignitic. 
Dip  hereabout  100  feet  to  the  mile 40  feet 

28    k    more  calcareous  sand   filled   with    E>»,ti»jrn    ru.<f(ita.    Say.  and 
mriny  indiiraied  ledges,  giving  rise  to  the  first  bar  below 
Kiifaiila  70  feet 

29.  Liiflit  \ellow  cross-bedded  sands  inclosed  between  indurated 
ledm-s  'JO  feet 

3C».  Calcareous   gray  sands  with  bowlders     50  feet 

31.  Yellow  ^and^  and  indurated  ledges  filled  with  casts,  E.nt(j;jrn  rntitata 
Say.  and ''/<//<"/»/.«{  set  fast  in  the  ledge.  The  sands  are  cross- 
bedded  and  contain  some  Iignitic  streaks  35  feet 
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82.  Gray  fossiliferous  sands  with  bowlders ;  the  sand  is  massive  and 

is  fossil  bearing  only  in  the  lowest  5  feet 40  feet 

83.  Brown,  laminated,  argillaceous  sand,  disappears  at  the  mouth  of 

Pataula  Creek,  Ga 6  feet 

34.  Light  yellow  sand  interst ratified  very  irregularly  with  a  gray 
micaceous  sand  filled  with   friable  Ripley   fossils.     Mouth  of 

Pataula  Creek  Ga 80  feet 

86.  Hard  sandy  ledge,  weathered  surface  jagged,  contains  Exogyra 
costata.  Say.  and  echinoidA,  very  light  yellow  in  color,  white 
when  dry  and  un weathered 30  feet 

36.  Gray  sand  with  indurated  ledges,  no  fossils  seen  ;  merges  grad- 

ually in  the  upper  part  into  a  dark  almost  black  sand  con- 
taining large  nodular  masses  and  interstratitied  with  light 
yellow  sands 35  feet 

37.  White  coarse  conglomerate,  the  matrix  material  being  calcareous. 

The  quartzose  pebbles  decrease  in  size  toward  the  top  and  the 
stratum  becomes  more  argillaceous,  there  are  many  casts  but 
all  too  obscure  for  identification 18  feet 

38.  Massive  blue  clay,  contains   a   few  bits   of  teredo-eaten   lignite 

{Probably  the  top  of  the  Cretaceous) 6  feet 

39.  Massive  sandstone  coarse  grained  and  almost  a  conglome- 

rate    8  feet 

40.  Light  yellow  silicious  limestone  containing  large  Ontrea  and  nu- 

merous obscure  casts ;  nine  miles  above  Ft.  Gaines,  Ga.lO  feet 

41.  White  calcareous  sand  containing  a  few  obscure  casts  and  (htrea. 

The  sand  sometimes  becomes  irregularly  indurated,  and  is  the 
source  of  numbers  of  small  lime  springs.  Forms  the  lowest 
part  of  the  bluff  at  Ft.  Gaines,  Ga.,  and  its  uppermost  10  feet 
contains  pockets  of  white  sand  inclosed  by  black  clay,  the  clay 
resting  in  "pot  holes*'  in  the  limestone.  Estimated  at.  .200  feet 

Xoa.  niiK  40  and  41  represent  our  Clayton  Division. 

42.  Glauconitic  sand  filled   with   Gryphxa  thirsie,  Gabb.    Venerivardia 

planicosta  and  Crasaatella  tumidula 8  to  12  feet 

43.  Gray,  calcareous  sandy  clay,  containing  bowlders  of  clay  and  a 

few  decomposed  Gr,  thirsie  15  feet 

44.  White  and  lignitic  cross-bedded  sands,  and  sandy  gray  clay  con- 

taining one  or  two  ledges  of  pseudo-buhrstone 50  feet 

46.  Dark   gray   argillaceous  sand  with   few   fossils  and  fragments  of 
water  worn  clay  balls.     The  lower  part  becomes  more  fossilif- 
erous, containing  Onteodea  cauUfera^  V.  planicosta,  and  Gr. 
thinae 0  feet 

46.  Greenish  gray  fine  grained  calcareous  sand,  very  firm  and  hold- 

ing decomposed  shells  mainly  bivalves  6  feet 

47.  Coarse  glauconitic  sand  filled  with   large  Ostrea  co rnp re nsi rostra, 
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Ven.  planicostay  and  small  pecUn  resembling  the  species  occur- 
ring at  Yellow  Blu£F  on  the  Alabama 3  feet 

48.  Cross-bedded  sands,  yellow,  the  bedding  planes  being  marked  by 

streaks  of  gray  clay 10  feet 

49.  Yellow  and  gray  sandy  clays  containing  occasional  beds  of  O  com" 

pressirostra,  and  Gr.  thirsx.  The  indurated  ledges  which  some- 
time occur  (but  seldom  over  two  feet  thick)  are  of  the  nature 
of  ''pseudo-buhrstone  *'  and  are  filled  with  bivalves,  the  only  ex- 
ception noted  being  T.  Mortoni  (large).  This  disappears 
below  the  surface  at  the  mouth  of  the  first  large  creek  flowing 
from  the  Ceorgie  side  below  Ft.  Gaines 75  feet 

No8.  42  to  49  inclusive  are  cutsigned  to  the  Xanafalia  teriet. 

50.  Light  yellow  and  gray  sandy  clays  containing  in  the  sandier  por- 

tion, bowlders  much  like  those  seen  at  Bell's  Landing.  No 
fossils  seen.  These  are  undoubtedly  the  lower  Peaoh  Tree 
clays  and  sand  (TuHcahoma).  They  become  more  sandy  on  as- 
cending   170  feet 

51.  Light  greenish  yellow  sand  filled  with  bits  of  decomposed  shells 

and  large  O.  comprefslrontra  and  Ven.  planicosta 3  feet 

52.  Gray  sand  filled  with  decomposed  fossils.   An  irregular  indurated 

ledge,  (non-fossiliferous)  occurs  in  this  stratum.  This  is  proba 
biy  Wood's  Bluff,  though  the  only  fossils  that  could  be  deter- 
mined with  any  degree  of  accuracy  is  the  small  oyster  so  com- 
mon at  the  typical  locality   18  feet 

53.  Blue,  slightly  sandy  clay 6  feet 

54.  Light  yellow   silicious.   (sandy)   limestone  filled  with  casts  and 

containing  pockets  of  O.  coinpressiroMra 18  feet 

55  Gray  lignitic  sandy  clay  (Hatchetigbee) 10  feet 

56.  Coarse  white  sand  containing  0.  diraricata  and  a  few  other  friable 

shells  in  the  upper  part 12  feet 

No8.  51  to  50  inclusirf  represent  the   Wood's  Bluff  and  Ifntrhetiybee  series. 

Buhrstone  —The  first  flexures  since  leaving  Eufaula,  occur  in 
this  statuni. 

57.  Plain  buhrstone,  rather  sandy 40  feet 

58.  Light  yellowish  green  sand  containing  numbers  of  small  0.  sella" 

for)nis 45  feet 

59.  Buhrstone,  supposed  summit  of  the  series 55  feet 

60.  Greenish  yellow  calcareous  clay  with   a   few  decomposed  fossils 

and  an  occasional  large  0.  sellceformis 12  feet 

61.  White  sandy   limestone,  with    0.   selltef or  mix,  in  abundance,  and 

pockets  of  large  sized  shells.  Makes  capping  ledge  to  island  at 
mouth  of  Omussee  Creek,  where  the  bluHf  is  about  20  feet  high. 
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This  stratum  is  made  up  of  alternate  beds  of  hard  and  soft 
strata,  all  containing  more  or  less  0.  sellceformis.  The  harder 
strata  weather  out  into  root  like  shapes  and  are  sometimes 
rather  argilleceous.  Many  return  dips  occur  in  this  stratum 
stringing  it  along  the  banks  for  many  miles  further  than  it 
would  be  normally.  The  dips  are  all  steep  both  ways  and  many 
gaps  in  the  succession  are  caused  by  the  washing  out  of  the  soft 
strata.  Owing  to  these  gaps  and  return  dips  it  is  rather  hard 
to  estimate  the  thickness  of  the  statum  with  much  accuracy. 
It  dips  below  the  surface  of  the  river  two  miles  below  Gordon, 
Ala., and  is  last  seen  on  the  Georgia  bank.  At  Gordon  there  is 
a  very  pronounced  return  dip,  estimated  at  and  not  exceed- 
ing    60  feet 

62.  The  ^'Scutelln  bed''  weathers  so  as  to  make  it  not  possible  to  count 

up  its  thickness.  It  is  literally  full  of  fossils  mainly  Scntella 
Lyelliy  and  Pectin  nuperus  with  a  few  smaller  and  thicker 
Scutella.  A  bluflf  about  20  feet  high  occurs  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Sowhatchee  Creek,  Ga 25  to  30  feet 

No8.  60f  61  and  62  represent  tlie  Claiborne. 

.  • 

63.  White  orbitoidal  limestone,  seen  first  at  Dougherty's  Wood  Yard, 

Ga.,on  the  Alabama  side,  9  miles  by  the  river  from  Neal's 
Landing,  Fla.  This  limestone  contains  numerous  echinoids 
about  5  miles  above  Neal's.  The  limestone  continues  as  far  as 
Miriam's  Landing  at  which  place  the  thickness  is 200  feet 

No.  6S  is  the  St.  Stephens  or  White  Limestone. 

64.  Argillaceous  and  sandylimestone,  alternating  with  strata  of  purer 

character.  Contains  a  pecten  and  an  ostrea  very  close  to  our 
recent  Virginica.  This  may  be  termed  the  Chattahoochee  group 
as  it  is  well  developed  at  the  Lauding  of  that  name,  and  in  the 
eastern  river  bank  for  the  next  ten  miles 35  feet 

65.  Light  yellow  sand  containing  pockets  of  fossils.    Where  there  are 

no  shells  the  sand  is  very  calcareous.  Fossils  resemble  those 
described  by  Conrad  as  Miocene  from  York  Co.,  Va.,  and  Mary- 
land   .35  feet 

66.  Gray  sand  slightly  calcareous 5  feet 

67.  Gray  calcareous  sand  filled  with  shells.    The  leading  fossil  is  a 

mactra 10  to  15  feet 

68.  Black  lignitic  sand.  This  contains  much  pyrite  sand  from  the  efflo- 

rescence of  ferrous  sulphate  arises  the  name  Alum  Bluff. 
Varies  with  the  preceding 10  to  15  feet. 
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Zeuglodon  vertebrre . .  642 
Clarksville,  Clarke  co.,  Sec.  near  135 
Clayton  (Midway)  formation  of 

Tertiary 192 

General  characters,  192, 230, 

240  489 
Occurrences,192-198,413-420, 

and  in  co,  descriptions. 
Paleontology  of,  240-248. 
Clifton,  Alabama  River,  Sec.  at,  184 
Clitherall,  Maj.,  Mobile  county, 

Section  of  well 48 

Coal  Bluflf,  Escambia  co..  Sec.  of 

Grand  Gulf 102 

Coal  Bluflf  Lignite.  .148. 177,  409,  410 
Coastal  Plain   of  Alabama,  De- 
velopment of.  11. 12, 13, 14. 
Tabular  view  of  formations  of  27 
Coast  sands  equivalent  to  Biloxi 

in  part 29 

Coatopa,  Phosphates  of. . . .     479-483 
Cocke's  Mill,  Greene  co.,  phos- 

phatic  marl 468,  538 

Coffee  CO.,  Description  of 676-679 

Coffeeville,  Phosphates  near. . . .  495 
Coflfeeville  Landing,  Tombigbee 

River- 132,133,219 

Cokerville,  Monroe  co 145,  146 

Collins'    Wood    Yard,   Warrior 

River 301 

Collirene,  Lowndes  co..  .427, 428,  581 

Columbia  Formation 44,  56 

Conecuh  co..  Description  of  .649-612 
Red  Lime  Lands,  Murder  Or.  651 

Belleville  Plateau 651 

Black  prairie  soils 651 

Lime  sinks  and  ponds 652 

Conecuh  River, Sections  on,  387, 
393,  404,  410. 

Conglomerates.  Origin  of 5 

Conrad,  T.  A.,  (quoted)  22,  108,  245 
Cottondale,  Tuscaloosa  co..  con- 
tact of  Lafayette  and  Tusca- 
loosa strata 326 
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CooD^  PetiiJMlioui 6fl7 

CoHogtoo  eoi,  Veteripfiaa  oC,6B0^flM 

MeDtode^sPkNid 

Lime  nnks  sod  lUne- 

•tooe  apriiisi 

Coirles'  Ferrj,TalkipooHi  Hirer, 

SeetsoB  et. 

Cofrles'  Htatioii,  Ifaeoo  eo.  Bee. 

of  Tnaealooee  ■trmte 812.566 

Chenebew  eo^  DeeeripCioiL..  .667-Ml 
Bed  tends  near  Stnte  666 
White  limeflUMie  neer 

Raded^B 666-660 

Greteoeoos  Fcmetaooe  of  Ala. 

Generml  elianeteis.aod  fob- 

diTisioiis  14, 22, 26, 27, 266^  267, 

356-668,464-466. 

OecuweDeee,   267-844;  428- 

488 ;  sod  in  eoani  J  deserip- 

tkNW. 

Ai^rieoltorml  feetoree.. .  .848«6 
Undoletiooe  and  JHeplaee- 

menU  in 

Paleontology  of,  801-807. 846-848 
Gec^grapbical  Yariatioos,  804-807 
In  lelation  to  Fliomliatea,  464- 
487. 

Oomberiand  Flatean 11 

Cnnningliam,  K.  M.,  on  Miero- 
•eopie  Forms,  56, 60, 61, 74, 02,  96, 
188,  196,  249, 250.  285, 286. 
Gaoningbam  B]  a  ff ,  Alabama  R. .     24 
Cat-off.  Coosa  River,  below  We- 
tompka 66,  556 

D 

Dale  Branch,  Wilcox  county,  Xa- 

beola  3Iarl 186, 189 

Dale  county,  description 669-673 

Dall.  Dr.  Wm.  H.,  quoted,  48,  102, 
106,  106,  241,  251,  253,  254. 

Dallas  CO.,  description 583-588 

Artesian  borings  in. .  fSS 
Lafayette   plateaus,  584, 

588.  58^*. 
LowJands  of  Mush  A 

Cedar  Creeks 586 

Prairie  Lands 585 

High  River  Bluffs...  586 

Selma  Terrace 584 

Post  Oak  Prairies  ...  585 
Second  Bottom  lands,  585, 
588. 

Phosphates  in 482 

Daniel,    John,   examination    of 
Phosphates 450,  469 


DawaoB,  OoL  Jl*  B»  BL«  MKgMB^ 


Dn,  Br.  David  T.,oa  AlabMHi 
Pbosi^iaCee. 6il7 


«.ll,ai,68,64,aKl« 


da: 
Doable 


.186,251 


Dnnbtr,  GeoL,qaoled. 


118^117 


deporit. 
est 
of 
eoi 

Pbonhatea 

Elba,  Coffee  eounlf,  fleetinn  d 
T^yii^M*  etncn. 

ElmlBlair,  Alabama  Biver,  Bo^ 

ten  Umertone  cxpoame 

Elmore  co.,  deacription  of.  .  .548-666 
Wide  RiTer  Plain. .  649 
Irregularities  io  Ge- 
ological format' na  550 
Pboaph'tie  marls,551-554 
Section  at -Cut-ofT."  555 
Eocene  formations  in  Alabama . .  lOT 

Paleontology  of 232 

Resume  of 363 

Erie  on  Tombigbee  River 23,  293 

Phosphates  near  . . .  468 
Escambia  co., description. . .  684-687 
Artesian  b^^rings  at 
Pollard  A  Brewtnn  684 
Etheridge  Old  Fields  Clarke  co., 

Buhrsitone  occurrence  at 222 

Eutaw  formation  of  the  Cretace- 
ous, general  characters,  14, 24, 290- 
293.361,455. 
Occurrences  293-303, 431-433, 
and  under  connty  descrip- 
tions. 
Soils  and  Agricultural  Fea- 
tures    349 

In  relation  to  Phosphates,  296, 
457-475. 
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Irregularities  in   stratifica- 
tion,  291,298. 

Scarcity  of  fossils  in 292 

Contrasted  with  Tuscaloosa 

formation 321 

Eureka  Landing,  Tombigbee  R., 
Nanafalia  beds  at 176 


Finch's  Ferry,  Tombigbee  River, 

Section  of  Eutaw  at 296 

Five  Islands 36 

Five  Runs,  Covington  county. 

Section  of  White  Limestone.  .  119 
Flat  Creek,  Monroe  co.  .146,  160,  504 
Flatwoods . .  187, 193, 194, 692, 601, 609 

Flomaton,  Escambia  co 84 

Flora,  Bullock  co.,  Phosphates. .  483 
Fluviatile  and  Upland  Forma- 
tions      51 

Fontaine,  Prof.  W.  M.,  Tuscaloo- 
sa fossils 313, 347 

Foraminifera,  Recent  and  Pleis- 
tocene   64,  254,  285 

Miocene 93,  252 

White  Limestone 253 

Buhrstone  249,  251,  252 

Matthews's  Landing.  .239.  261 

Rotten  Limestone 285-289 

Fort  Decatur  (old),  Macon  co.. 

Sec.  Tuscaloosa  strata,  342, 435, 436 
Fort  Deposit,  Lowndes  co..  Iron 

ore  bank 682 

Fort  Gaines,  (^a.,  Chattahoochee 

R.,  Sec.  of  Tertiary  strata,  406,  419 
Fort  Jackson,  Elmore  CO.,  Section 
of  2nd  Bottom  strata  at  "Cut- 
Off" 55 

Fort  Mitchell,  Chattahoochee  R. 

Section  of  Cretaceous  strata. .  561 
Fossil  Resins,  122, 197,601,629,640-642 

Fossils,  formation  of 6 

Fossils  of  the  Alabama  Cretace- 
ous Formations:  Microscopic. 

of  the  Chalk 286-289 

Shells  of  the  Ripley 304-306 

Plants  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  313, 
348-348. 
Fossils  of  the  Alabama  Tertiary 
Formations:  White  Limestone  232 

Claiborne 232-235 

Lignitic 235-339 

Clayton 240-248 

Microscopic  forms 249-254 


Fossils  of  the  Alabama  Pleisto- 
cene (post  Tertiary)   Forma- 
tions, Microscopic  forms  (Di- 

atomacefie) 60-65 

Foster's  Creek,  Gee's  Bend,  Wil- 
county,  Ripley  strata 264,  481 


G 


Gainestown ,  Clarke  co.,  Alabama 

River 114,  116,225 

Galveston,  Texas,  diatoms  252, 

living  foraminifera 254 

Garlandsville,  Miss.,  Claiborne 

outcrop 136 

Gay's  Landing,  Tombigbee  Riv., 

Section  of  Lignitic 176 

Gee's  Bend,  Ripley  formations,  264, 

481,  483. 
General  Section  of  the  Eocene 

and  Cretaceous  £.  of  Ala.  R. . .  439 
Geneva,  (sections  near,  118,  137,  382, 
674, 675. 

Geneva  co.,  desciption 678-676 

Undulations  in  the  strata. . .  674 
Silicification  of  White  Lime- 
stone    675 

Geographical    Variations — Up- 
per Cretaceous  formations. . .  804 
Glen  Allen,  Marion  Co.,  Section 

of  Tuscaloosa  strata 881 

Gopher  or  Baker's  Hill,  Sec.  at. .  118 
Gordon,  Henry  co.,  Chattahoo- 
chee River,  Section  at 118 

Gosport  Landing,  Alabama  Riv. 

Section  at 132 

Grampian  Hills,  Wilcox  co.l42,  172 

Grand  Bny 35,  87,  88 

Grand    Gulf  formation,     (Mio- 
cene). 17,  97,99, 
100, 101, 102, 103 

Age  of 1*04 

Equivalents  . . .  106 

W^atersof 99 

Grave  Yard  Hill,  near  Allenton, 

Wilcox  co 190.  493,  494 

Greene  county,  Description.  53 1-535 
Irregularities   in  Strat- 
lication  of  Eutaw  Strata  533 
Lignitized  tree  trunks.  533 

"The  Fork" 534 

Greensboro,  Hale  co.,  Section  of 

Eutaw  strata  near  537 

Greensand   (phosphatic),  Ham- 
burg Belt.  457-475;  510 
Livingston  Belt    476-485;  513 


HamfltiaB's  LmmHrng^  AMmhi 
River, SeeCioa of  Bakntuw..  Mf 

Haidj,  W  H^  qootad » 

Harper,  L^  quoted iOi!,m 

Hmrris.  Gilbert  D  2tl 

Hat/!>b«ttgbee  Anti<eliDe  211-222 

Hatebetigbee  Bluff,  Tombigbee 

Rirer.  >ectkio  At  143, 149 

Hatebetigbee  i^erie*  of  tbe  Lig- 

nitie  .  14B 

generft]  ebarmcterf  of  1  tf .  22B,491 
oecarrencesJ4Su  L>l,  367-308,  also 
uoder  Ufttcb't'gb.  Anticiiiie.21L, 
aodBetbel  fault.  aW.  and 
ID    C<^untj    DeacnpCions. 
Palfrontologj  of  ...     2^ 

Hatch'*    Bluff.  Warrior   Rirer, 

^-^rction  of  Rotten  Limestone.  280 
Havana.    Hale  co..    section    of 

Tuscaloosa  strata  .  324,536 

Healing    ?^pring!».     Washington 
CO.,    Section    of    Grand    Gulf 
strata  73.  98.  «©.  (691,  6»2 

Heilprin,  Angelo.  .^*ection  of  the 

Alabama  Exicene  22 

quoted  100,146,374 

Henry  count  J.  description.  604HM0 

Red  sands  .  065 

Creek  Terraces          66a,  660 
Second  Bottom  of  Chat- 
tahoochee Kirer 


Sulphor 
Sec  Lafajetie  strata 
JaekaoD  Dirisioo  of 


•44 

Ul 


pbatic    belt 

Johnson,  L.  C, quoted,  26,  29.36, 

30, 41, 82.  9U  93, 98.90, 100, 105. 

106,  2D0    202,   2»,  252,  257. 

250.  2H>.  265.  3U,  334, 

Johnson's  Island,  \  lahama  Rir* 
er.  Section  of  Wood's  Bluff 
strata..    160, 

Johnson's  Wood  Yard,  Alabama 
RiTer 

Jones'  Bluff.  Tombigbee  RiTer« 
Section  of  Rotten  Limestone. 

Jones,  T  R^  Phosphatic  green- 
sand.  ( Hale  CO.  i 

Jordan's  MilL  Choctaw  Co.,  Sec- 
tion of  Claiborne  strata. .  .135, 

Jurassic  formation  not  obeerred 


145 


in 


218 
U 


Keeping,  W.,onPliosphatea,40S,5Q2 
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Kelly,    Dr.,  Sumter   co.,  Phos- 

phatic  Greensand 479 

Kemp's     Landing,    Tombigbee 

River,  Section  of  lignitic 183 

Kimmey's  Mill,  Coffee  county, 

Wood's  Blufif  Marl  at 604 

Knoxville,  Greene  Co.,  Section 

of  Tuscaloosa  strata 531 

Kyser,  Dr.  Geo.  W.,  Outcrop  of 

Ripley  strata.  274 
Tests  of  Phosphates  522 

L. 

Lafayette    Formation    ( Orange 

sand^  Appomattox)  18,  65 
Distribution,  66,  also  in  Coun- 
ty Descriptions. 

Thickness  and  structure 90 

Materials  of  71 

Chemical  eflfects  of 78 

Genesis  of 79 

Age  of 81 

L.  C.  Johnson,  Essay  on. . .     82 
Landrum's  Creek,  Marengo  co., 

Section  of  Lignitic  strata,  179,  604 
Landrum's  Creek,  Lignitic  bed.   181 
Langdon,  D.  W.,  Jr.,  quoted.  26,  47, 
48,  50. 104,  135, 136, 137, 146, 
154, 161, 16ft,  180, 194, 195, 196, 
203, 240  268,  269, 268,275, 312, 
336,  337,  338,   342,  343,  368, 
449,450,451,  467,458,459,463, 
466, 467, 468, 493, 494, 495,  541, 
642,  661,  556,  566,  569,  581. 
Lapsley.Col.  J.  W.,  Autauga  Co. 

Section  of  Tuscaloosa  strata.  339 
Leakesville,   Miss.,   Section    of 

Pascagoula 92,  94 

Lee,  Robert,  Outcrops  of  Clayton 

Limestone,  (Barbour  Co.) 666 

Leitner,  C.  B.,  Phosphates 483 

LesquereuxProp.  Leo.  quoted. .  313 
Lexington  Landing,  Ala.  River, 

Section  of  Rotten  Li  mestone  .  279 
Lignites  of  the  Tertiary  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Claiborne 129 

Wood's  Blufif  155,  157,  158, 
159,  160. 162,  164,  166,  209, 
211,  229,  399,  604,  606,  617. 
649. 
Nanafalia,Coal  Bluff,  Nahe- 
ola  and  Black  Bluff,  148, 
170, 177,  179,  180,  181, 186, 
230,  409,410,604,610,611, 
613. 


Analyses  of  162,  181,  6(^. 
Lignitic  formation  of  Alabama 

Tertiary 16, 147,  148. 

fossils  of 235 

described  in  summary 228 

Lignitic  matter,  Eutaw   forma- 
tion, 256,  292,  300, 303,  432, 533. 
Tuscaloosa   formation,  313, 
317,  318,  323,  327,  304,  336. 
Lime  hills,  116,  212,  219,  578,  580. 

617,  626,  630,  632,  637,  638,  642, 

661,  688,  689,  694. 
Lime  sinks,   Wlite  Limestone, 

119, 120.  648,  667,  671,  676,  681, 

682,  688. 
Clayton  Limestone,  231,  663. 

Limestone,  origin  of 6 

Lisbon  Landing,  Alabama  River, 

Sec.  of  Claiborne  strata.  130,  142 
Little,  Dr.  Geo.,  examination  of 

Tuscaloosa  clays 313, 334,  345 

Little  Barbour  creek,  Barbour 

Co., Section  of  Ripley  strata  on  665 
Little  Mountain,  Tennessee  Val- 
ley      77 

Little  Sandy  creek,  Tuscaloosa 

Co.,  Sec.  of  Tuscaloosa  strata.  322 
Livingston,  Sumter  Co.,  artesian 

boring 24,  277 

Loess,  characters  of 38 

Logan's  Blufif,  Warrior    River, 

Section  of  Second  Bottom.  .64,  65 
Long  Bend,  Warrior  River,  Sec. 

of  Eutaw  strata 301 

Lott's  Ferry,  Tombigbee  River, 

Section  of  Lignitic  strata 176 

Loughridge,   R.  U.  quoted,  117, 

418,  419. 
Lovelace's  Mill,  Escambia  co., 

Section  of  Grand  Gulf  strata.  103 
Lower  Peach  Tree  Anticlinal,  206, 207 
LoWer    Peach    Tree,    Alabama 

Riv.  Sec.  of  Lignitic  strata,  160, 165 
Lower  Salt   Works,  Clarke  co., 

114,144.145,224,  225.637 
Lowndes  co.,  description,   579,  688 

Phosphate  Belt 482,  682 

Brown   iron   ore  near  Fort 

Deposit 582 

Lowndesboro  Plateau 680 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  quoted. . .  .22,  311 

M 

McAlpine's    Ferry,   Tombigbee 

River,  Sec.  of  Eutaw  strata. .  294 
McConnico,  W.  W.,  Wilcox  co. .  340 
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McCarthy's  Ferry,    Tombigbee 

River,  Section  at 143,  162 

McDade's  Pond,  Covington  co.,.  681 
Mc(7ee,  W.  J.,  quoted,  47,  56,66, 

79, 90, 314. 
McGowan's  Ferry.  Conecuh  Riv. 

Escambia  CO., 409,  White  Lime 

stone 120 

McGrue  shoals,  Tombigbee  Riv. 

tripoii 251 

Mclnnis'  Perry,  Miss  ,  Section  of 

Fascaffoula  formation 94 

Mcintosh  Bluff,  Alabama  River, 

Second  Bottom  exposure 66 

Macon  coundty,  description,  655-659 

Black  prairie  lands 668 

Hogwallow   lands 668 

Marengo  county,  description,  598-606 
Phosphatic  materials. .  .479,  600 

Fossil  resin 601 

Flatwoods 601,  602 

Black  prairie  soils  of  Ter- 
tiary   602,  603 

Lignites 604,  617 

Marengo     Chute,      Tombigbee 

River,  Sec.  of  Lignitic  strata.  183 
Marion,    Perry  co..   Section    of 

Tuscaloosa  and  Eutaw  strata.  642 
Marshall's  Landing.  Ala.  River, 

Section  of  White  Limestone.  .  115 
Matthews's  Landing,  Ala.  River, 

Soction  of 185 

Matthews's    Landing,  Series   of 

LiKnitic.    See  Naheola. 

fossils  of 239,  251 

Mayo's  ('reek 85 

Mflt(»irs  HliifT, Tombigbee  River 

Sfction  of  Eutaw  strata 294 

Murulian,  .Miss.,  Artesian  boring,    24 

Tripoli  noar 252 

Miirriw»«tli(»r's  Landing,  Warrior 

Uiv  ,  Svv..  of  Kiitaw  strata,  301,  533 
.Nh^ttuzoic  h'rnin(M)f  Alabama  .  9 
Microhcopiccliaraeters  of  Second 

l'«'rrji('i'  hiumIh  58 

Mil  rn/na  of  ( III' 'riTtiarv  of  .Ma- 

'•"Hiii  .  250 

.Mul<lli«inii    i'oriMJil  ion.    i'lmiiva- 

Ichl  Id  (III*  CiMVlonof  AIm.  ISU,  L»48 
Mlillninl    (!i(y.    l'),,!,.    rn..  Whiti' 

llinrahHM'   riiljcilicd  1 17 

\liU\\u>    iMviainn    of     TiTlijiry. 

."Siu'.  l^liiy  (on 
Muhvu}   I.iiikIiii^  Alii    iJivor      .,    19*J 
Milliin,  I*  loiKlti  84 

Miuiuui  Itr^ion  of  Aliihania.     9,     10 


Minter  Station,  Dallas  co.,  Phos- 
phate   483 

Miocene  of  Alabama 90 

Mixon's   Landing,    Ala.    River, 

Section  of  Ripley 286 

Mobile,  Artesian  well 68,    59 

Mobile  county.  Description,  699-704 

Maubila  Ridge 699 

Pine  Meadows 701 

Springs  and  streams 702 

Soils 703 

Mobile  Formation,  (Mon   Louis, 
Second  Bottom)  45,  47,  49, 60, 
701. 
Mobile  Bay,  Pyritized  diatoms 

from 262 

Mobile  well  foramanifera 93 

Mon  Louis  Formation  (Mobile)    60 

Island,  sections,  etc. .  .45,  47,  48 

Monroe  Co.,    Descriptions.  .646-^9 

Flat  Creek  Lands 646 

Irregularities  in  line  of  out- 
crop   of  Buhrstone    and 

Lignitic  strata 646 

Limesinks  and  caves 64$ 

Monroe  Park  (  .  obile)  sands,  58,    69 
Montgomery,    Alabama    River, 

Section  of  Eutaw  Strata,  299,  676 
Montgomery    Co.,  Description, 
575,  579. 

Mt.  Meiggs  Plateau 576 

Lime  Hills 578 

Red  Lands  of  Strata  Ridge.   578 

Black  prairie  lands 576 

Second  Bottom,  lands 579 

Montg'y  Diatomaceous  earth  61,    63 

Moore,  L.,  Phosphates 481 

Moscow,  Marion  co.,  Section  of 

Tuscaloosa  strata 329 

Moscow,  Tombigbee  Kiver,  270, 

358,479,483. 
Moss  Point,  Miss.,  35,  42,  43,  46. 
Mullberry  Creek,  Dallas  co.,  Sec. 

of  Tuscaloosa  strata 340 

Munn's  Mill,  Dale  co..  Section  of 

Lignitic  strata 405 

Murder  Creek,  Limy  soils,  Con- 
ecuh CO 120 

Muscogee,  Fla.,  Petrified  wood .     74 

N 

Naheola  series   of   the  Ligniiic 

(Matthews's  Landing).  . .  .   181 
General  characters,  181,  230,  481 
Occurrences,    181-188,     189, 
410-412;  also  under  county 
Descriptions. 
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Paleontology  of 239,  251 

Naheola.  Tombigbee  River,  Sec- 
tion of  Lignitic  strata 183 

Nanafalia  series  of  the  Lignitic  170 
General  characters,  &c.,  170, 229, 

490 
Occurrences,  171-181,  403- 
408;  also  under  Lower 
Peach  Tree  Anticline  207, 
and  in  county  Descrip- 
tions. 

Coal  Bluff  Lignite 180, 409 

Paleontology  of 238 

Nanafalia  Landing,  Tombigbee 

River,  Section  at 176 

Nanafalia  Lignite  Bed,  148, 170,  177, 

179, 180,  181,  230,  409,  410,  604. 
Nanafalia    Marl,   141,    170,   172-180, 

403-407.  494,  497,  514. 
Nannahubba  (Second Bottom ). .     86 
New  Jersey  Marls  compared  with 

those  of  Alabama •. .  .511.  512 

Neozoic  terrane  defined 9 

Newton,  Dale  co..  Sec.  of  Clai- 
borne strata 388 

Nicholson's  Store,  Choctaw  co.,  41, 

215. 
Nita  Crevasse, Mississippi  Riv. .     30 
Nixon's  Store,  Marengo  county. 

Phosphates 479 

Notasulga,  Macon  county *75 

O 

Oak  Hill,  Wilcox  co.,  Section  of 
Lignitic  strata 189,  190, 191 

Oak  Hill  and  Pine  Barren  Profile  188 

Oakmulgee  Creek,  Perry  county, 
Sec.  of  Tuscaloosa  strata.  .338,  541 

Oaktuppah  Creek,  Choctaw  co., 
Section  of  Claiborne  strata 
and  White  Limestone,  134,  215,221 

Ocheesee,  Fla.,  Hec.  of  Miocene 
strata 375 

Olustee  Creek,  Pike  co.,  Phos- 
phates   483 

Omussee  Creek,  Henry  co.,  for- 
mations at  mouth  of 118.  389 

Orange  Sand  formation  of  Hil- 
gard.    See  Lafayette. 

Orange  Sand,  L.  C.  Johnson's 
Essay  on 82 

Orbitoidal  limestone  for  build- 
ing purposes 121 

Origin  of  Phosphates 498 

Orion,  Pike  co..  Sec.  of  Ripley 

.  strata 428 


Ostrea  sellaeformis  beds  (Clai- 
borne.) 

Geological   horizon  defined  124 

Occurrences,  125,  129,  131- 
137,  214,  216,  217,  219,  220, 
221,222,227,385,  386,  388, 
389,  392,  394,  395,  396,  444, 
623,  636,  650,  667,  675,  678. 

Forming  piny   woods  prai- 
ries, 135,  219,  220,  623,  624,  625, 
636,  647.  688. 

Oven  Blufif,  Clarke  co 224 

Ozark,  Dale  co.,Sec.  of  Claiborne 

strata 495  671 

Ozark  Sands 56,  57 

P 

Paleontology  of  Alabama  Pleis- 
tocene      60 

Miocene 93,  103,  373 

Eocene 232-248 

Eocene  microscopic  species  209 

Upper  Cretaceous 286,  804 

Lower  Cretaceous  (Tusca- 
loosa)   846 

Paleozoic  Terrane  of  Alabama . .       9 
Palmer's  Mill,  Pine  Barren  Cr., 
Wilcox  CO.,  contact  of  Creta- 
ceous and  Tertiary. . .  .261,  265 

Pascagoula  Formation 18,  91 

Notes  on  by  L.  C.  Johnson . .     94 
Payne's  Spring,  Clarke  co.,  un- 
conformity near 223 

Pea  River,  Sections  near,  118,  137, 

381,  394,  400. 
Peeble's  Landing,  Alabama  Riv., 

Section  of  Lignitic.    . .  .  165 

Perdue  Hill,  Monroe  co..  White 

Limestone 116 

Perry  county.  Description. .  .540*545 
Persimmon  Creek, Butler  county. 

Section  on 393,  397 

Pettway,    Jno.    H..  Phosphatic 

Marl 481 

Phosphates  and  Marls,  Histori- 
cal accouut 449 

Geological  age 453 

Occurrences  described.  .454-507 

Economic  relation  of 508 

Commercial  value  of 523 

Phosphatic  Greensand,  overlap 

in  Autauga  county 299 

Pickens  county,  Description,  529-531 
Pickens'    Landing,    Tombigbee 
River,  Section  at 159 
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Pickens'   Landing    Lignites   on 

Horse  Creek 160 

Analyses  of 162 

Piedmont  Plateau  in  Alabama. .     10 

Pike  county.  Description 661-664 

Lime  Hills 661 

Red  Lands  of  Clayton  For- 
mation  662,663 

Caves  and  lime  sinks 663 

Pikeville,   Marion  co.,  Sections 

of  Tuscaloosa  strata 333 

Pine  Barren  Creek,  Wilcox  co., 

Exposures  on 190,  261 

Pine  Hills 29 

Pine  Meadows,  29,  33,  40,  41,  43,  47, 

701. 
Piny  Woods  Prairies  of  Lower 
Claiborne,   135,  219'.  220,  623, 
624,  625,  636,  647,  68S. 
Pleasant  Ridge,  Greene  county. 

Phosphates 469 

Pleistocene  movements  of.  land    19 

Paleontology  of 60 

Ponichartrain  clays,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44 
Port   Hudson   Formation   (Hil- 

gard) .      .37,  39,  40,  41,  44. 54, 68,  86 
Post    Oak     Flatwoods     (Black 

Bluff).  . .  .187,  193, 194,  392,601,  609 
Post  Oak  Prairies,  352,  558,  572,  574. 
585,  590.  599,  607. 

Post  Tertiary  Formations 18,  25 

Prairie    Bluff,    Alabama   River, 

Ripley  Section  at 267,  268 

Irregular  stratification .   357,  358 

Phosphates 481,  483 

Prairie  Lands  (Black)  from  Rot- 
ten Limestone,  282,  283,  284, 
351,  352,  457.  534,  538,  544,  548, 
558,  573,  576,  585,  586,  599,  606, 
607,  608,  688,  689. 
From  Black  Bluff  clays,  188, 190, 
193,  194,  593,  602,  610,  654,  657. 

From  Nanafalia  Marl 603 

From  White  Limestone.  116,215, 
216,217.219,227.377,  378,  384, 
627,637,651. 
Prairieviiie,  Hale  county,  Cedar 

Knobs 538-539 

Pratt's  Ferry,  Cahaba  River  ...     73 
Prattville,  Autauga  co.,  76,  292,  302, 
313,  322,370. 

Primitive  Rock 3 

Pritchard's,  Mobile  county.     .49,  88 
Princp's    Landing,    Tuscaloosa 
CO., Section  at 316 


Pseudo-Buhrstone  of  Nanafalia 

Series,  characters  of 170,  171 

Occurrences  of  172,  180, 408,  405, 
407, 595,  614,  655.  659,  663,  670, 
676. 

Pumpelly,  Prof.  R.— quoted 105 

Purifoy,  W.  S.,  Section  of  Rip- 
ley strata 273 

Phosphatic  green- 
sands 482,  521 

Pursley  Creek,  Wilcox  co..  Sect- 
ions on, 135,  219 

Q 

Quartzite  in  Buhrstone  forma- 
tion   140 

R 

'Radiolarian  clay,  Buhrstone  for- 
mation  249.  251,  252 

Clayton  formation 196, 251 

Rattlesnake      Bluff,     Alabama 
River,  Section    of    Claiborne 

strata 182 

Red  Lime  Lands  of  White  Lime- 
stone   384,651,  689 

Of  the  Clayton 411, 568,  663 

Of  the  Ripley, 577,  578,  658 

Rehobeth,    Wilcox     co..    Phos- 
phates  481,  484 

Resume  of  Cretaceous  and  Ter- 
tiary formations  in  Alabama  .  438 
Reynolds,  Dr.  J.  A., Barbour  co.. 

Geological   Sections,  412  416,  566 
Richmond,  Dallas  co.,  Sections 

of  Ripley  strata 274,  587 

Ripley  formation  of  the  Creta- 
ceous 
General   characters  16,  257-260, 

359,  455. 
Occurrences     260-276 ;     423-430, 
Also  in  County  Descriptions. 
Soils  and  Agricultural  Fea- 
tures    353 

Hill  Prairies 353,  456 

Blue  Marl  Lands 354 

Chunnenugga  Ridge 355 

In  relation  to  Phosphates, 476-487 
Paleontology  and  Geograph- 
ical variations 304 

Undulations   and   Displace- 
ments of 357 

River  Terraces 51,  52,    53 

Robert's  Ferry,  Miss.,  Section  of 
Pascagoula  strata 95 
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Rocky    Bluff,    Alabama    River 

Ripley  strata 266,  368 

Rocky  iilen,  kiavana 323 

Rotten  Limestone  Formation  of 
the    Cretaceous,    (Selma 
chalk.) 

General  characters  15,  276,  360, 
465. 

General  Section 277 

Occurrences  279-281  ;430,  and 

in  County  Descriptions. 
Topographic  characters  281,  360 

Chalk  in 285-289 

Agricultural    features    360*362 ; 

Waters  of 361 

In  relation  to  Phosphates  457-475 
Rumbly,  T.  A.,  Monroe  co.,  Sec- 
tion of  Claiborne  strata 136 

Russell  County,  Description,  559-663 

Oswichee  Plateau 562 

Cowikee  Lands 662 

Russellville, 73 

S 

Pafford,  Dr.  J.  M  ,  quoted. .  .198,  248 

Saint  Elmo,  Mobile  co 88 

Saint  Stephens  Bluff,    Tombig- 

bee  River 112 

Formation,  see  AVhite  Lime- 
stone. 

Phosphatic  Marls 495,  515 

Salt  Mountain  Section  of  White 

Limestone 109 

Salt    Works    (Central)    Clarke 

County.  HI,  222,  633,  635,  637, 
641. 
(Lower)  Clarke  co.,  144,  223,  633, 
636,  637. 

(Upper)  Clarke  co., 636 

Sandstones,  origin  of 6 

Sand  Terraces 56 

Saunders'  Ferry,  Warrior  River, 

Section  of  Tuscaloosa  strata. .  316 
Scran  ton.  Miss.,  referred  to  35, 40,  42, 

43,  45,  46. 
Second  Bottom    (Terrace)   for- 
mation, 19.  54,  66.  56,  58,  66, 
and  in  County  Descriptions. 
Sedimentary    Rocks,  formation 

oi 0,  7,  o 

Selma  Chalk — See  Rotten  Lime- 
stone. 
Sepulgah  River,  Section  of  Clai- 
borne strata 386 

Shales,  origin  of 6 


Shell  heaps  as  evidence  of  sub- 
sidence       45 

Shell  Marls  of  White  Limestone  121 

Shepard,  Dr.    C.    U.,  Jr.    phos- 
phates  449,  457,  499 

Shields,  C.  C,  Marengo  Co.,  fossil 

resin       and      phosphatic 

materials  197,  479,  480,  484. 

Ship  Island 46- 

Shoemaker's   Mill,  Choctaw  co.. 
Section  of  Claiborne  strata  136,218 

Shuquabowa  Creek,  Section  of 
Lignitic  strata 168 

Silas  Bluff,  on   Conecuh   River, 
Escambia  co..  Section  at 108 

Silas  Creek.  Escambia  co.,  85, 102, 103 

Silicified  tree  trunks 300,  613 

Skipperville,  Dale  co., 57,  400 

Slidell  Station 41 

Snow   Hill,    Phosphatic     Marls 
near 481,  483 

Soap  Hill,  Bibb  co..  Section   of 
Tuscaloosa  strata 387 

Soils  origin  of 4 

Souilpa  Creek,  Choctaw  co..  Sec- 
tion of  Claiborne  strata. .  .134,221 

South   Lowell,   Walk*^r  co..  Oc- 
currence of  Lafayette  outlier    67 

Spencer,  J.  W.,  Hamburg,  Perry 
CO.,  Phosphates 447-457 

Spier's   Ferry.  Conecuh    River, 
Sections  near 409 

Spring  Bank  Church,  Washing- 
ton   CO.,    Occurrence    of 
Grand  gulf  strata 98 

Spring  Hill,  Mobile  co.,. . .  72,  74,  78 

Stave    Creek,   Clarke    co.,    Oc- 
currence of  (Illaiborne  strata 
on, 135 

Stanton,  T.  "W^.,  List  of  Cretace- 
ous shells 304 

State  Line.  Miss 74 

Steele's  Bluff,    Warrior    River, 
Occurrence      of      Tuscaloosa 
strata  at 316.  631 

Stewart's  Cut,  Marion  co..  Leaf- 
bearing  Tuscaloosa  clays 331 

Strata,  Montgomery  co.,  Phosp- 
hatic materials 482 

Stubbs,  Dr.  W.  C 460,  451,  610 

Sucarnochee,Series  of  the  Ligni- 
tic, See  Black  Bluff. 
Fossils  of 239 

Surveyor's  Creek,  Choctaw  co.. 
Occurrence  of  Claiborne  strata  221 

Summary  of  characters  of  Creta- 
ceous of  Alabama 859' 
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Tkupa,  ru^  lUriM  DiatofiM       2&4 
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Tburai'rti.  fVnf.   E  (it .  4<ioi«d.  Ub, 

S72.w:.4CS.4U.I2T.Ul. 
TlU«n,    l>»llaa  eo.,   Hioapliatea 

OMT  483 

ToU  Iloo*«.  Mobile  8beU  Bowl. 

BecUon  of  <Juat«rnan  itrsU.       49 
Triuaie  fufination,  abvent  in  Al- 

kbuua  U 

Tripoli  ei.62.t98.?ie 

Troj.  Alabama,  Section  of  Ter- 

tiarj  .irataai  416 

Tuonjey.  Prat.  M.. quoted,  2l>,  M.  ao. 

114.  123.  132.  13S.  144.  145.  204. 267, 

282.  263.  2U.  311.  433. 4W,  e04, 534. 
Turkey  Creek  HilU,  tjre«ne  co., 

Pho»phaU«  u(  Wa 

Turner'^  Oirr.Tombigbee  Riv., 

expifflure  of  LiKiitic  atrata     .    168 
Tark'f  CaT«,  Bruuklyn,  C^nM^uh 


Cndabtiuna  fa  TertUrr  atnU 
of  AUtaoM  117.  137.  3M.  23ft 

Usioa  epriofa,  BoUopJe  ml. 
Pboaphuic    materials       483 

UHiT«niir  ul  AUbana,  Oecvr- 
fgpeeqlTiMCMiBii—  MnU  at.  SIT 


VaUer  Sagioo*  of  Alabaoia  . .       10 
Veoaue'*     Land  inc.      Warnoir 

EiTer.    Section   ol  Tiucaloon 

etrata  ...  317 

Vernal.    Him..   <>ocnrreDce    of 

Paaeai^oala  *lraU  near. St.  M 

Verooa,  Lamar  co.,    Bklajette 
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Vickaburg    diviaion    uf     Wbil« 
Limettone— Se«  Wbite  Lime- 
Vine  Hill.  Autauga  CO  .Seelioo* 
of     Tui<calooaa    strata    near, 
339,  340.  5S3. 


Wailea'  Geological  Report  of 
MiM.. 2*5 

Walnut  Bluff,  Alabama  Rirer, 
Section  of  Lignitie  eirata         1S4 

Ward,  Prof,  Le«ter  F,.op  plants 
of  the  TuscalooAa  formation,  313, 


120 


{  Chalk  Hills 

I  Pin;  woods  prairies.. 
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Lime  Hills 688, 689, 694 

Washington  Ferry, Alabama  Riv., 

Section  of  Eutaw  strata 299 

Webb,  Dr.  R.  D 277,  477 

Whenery,  Maj.,  Report  of 33 

Whistler,  Mobile  co.,  Sands  of . .     60 
White  Bluff,  Alabama  River,  Sec. 

of  Rotten  Limestone 279 

White  Bluff,  Tombigbee  River, 
Sec.  of  Buhrstone  and  Hatche- 

tigbee  strata 143,  150 

White's  Bluff,  Warrior  Riv„  Sec, 

of  Tuscaloosa  strata 315 

White  Limestone  formation  (St. 

Stephens) 17,108 

Subdivisions  of 109 

General  characters,  107,  227, 492 
Occurrences  of,  111-121,  376-383, 
and  also  in  county  descrip- 
tions, and  under  Hatche- 

tigbee  Anticline 211 

Useful  materials,  soils,  etc., 
121,  384-385. 

Paleontology  of 282 

In  relation  to  Phosphates,  496, 
606,507. 
White  Limestone,'  silicification 

of  in  Southeast  Alabama 117 

118, 120.  667,  671,  673,  675. 
Wiatt,    John,    Goatopa,    Phos- 

Wphates 479,  521 
ilcox  county.  Description,  588-598 


Cedar  Brakes 591 

Black  Prairie  lands  of  Prai- 
rie and  Pine  Barren  Creeks, 593 

Bethel  Fault 598 

Phosphates  in 480 

Williams'  Gin,  Tombigbee  River, 

Sec.  of  Lignitic  strata 175 

Williams'  Station,  Kscambia  co.    84 
Williford's    Landing,    Warrior 

Riv.,  Sec.  of  Tuscaloosa  strata  315 
Winchell,  Dr.  Alexander,  quo- 
ted, 22,  125,  136.  201,  260,  267,  269. 
295,297,309,310,311,319. 
Womack  Hill,  Choctaw  co..  Sec. 

of  Claiborne  strata 134,  221 

Wood's  Bluff  Series  of  the  Lig- 
nitic (Bashi). 
General  characters.  154,  228, 491 
Occurrences,  154-162,399-401 ;  see 
also  under  Bethel  Fault, 
209,  and  Hatchetigbee  An- 
ticline 211. 

Paleontology  of 236 

Wood's  Bluff  Marl  as  Fertilizer 

504,  507, 515. 
Woodward,  Dr.  Anthony ,  253, 288, 289 

Y 

Yellow  Bluff,  Alabama    River, 

Section  of  Lignitic  strata 158 

Yellow  Loam 38,  39 


